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THE  FIFTH  CENTUBY. 


PART  I. 


EXTERNAL  HISTQRT  OF  THE  CHURCIT. 


CUAPTBK  f. 

ODWCSHMIirG  THE  PB06FEBOU8  EVENTS  THAT  HAPFBMED  TO  TBB 

CHURCH. 

I.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  true  knowledge  of  the  cent.  v. 
causes,  to  which  we  are  to  attribute  the  outward  .Z^'^T.,': , 
state  of  the  church,  and  the  events  which  happen-  hm  itaie  ot 
ed  to  It  during  this  century,  we  must  keep  m  view  tm^in. 
the  civil  history  of  this  period  of  time.  It  is  there- 
fore  proper  to  observe,  that  in  the  beginning  of  thb 
century,  the  Roman  empire  was  divided  into  two 
distinct  sovereignties,  of  which  the  one  compre- 
hended the  eastern  provinces,  the  other  those  of 
the  west.  Arcadius,  the  emperor  of  the  east, 
reigned  at  Constantinople;  and  Honorius,  who 
governed  the  western  provinces,  chose  Ravenna  for 
the  place  of  his  residence.  This  latter  prince,  re- 
markable only  for  the  sweetness  of  his  temper,  and 
the  goodness  of  his  heart,  neglected  the  great  af- 
feirs  of  the  empire,  and  inattentive  to  the  weighty 
duties  of  his  station,  held  the  reins  of  government 
with  an  unsteady  hand.  The  Goths  took  advan- 
tage of  this  criminal  indolence ;  made  incursions 
into  Italy ;  laid  waste  its  fairest  provinces ;  and 
sometimes  carried  their  desolations  as  &r  as  Rome, 
which  they  ravaged  and  plundered  in  the  most 
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CBMT.  V.  dreadful  manner.  These  cahmities,  which  fell 
sm^^L^  upon  the  western  part  of  the  empire  from  the  goth- 
ic  depredations,  were  followed  by  others  still  more 
dreadful  under  the  succeeding  emperors.  A  fierce 
and  warlike  people,  issuing  out  of  Germany,  over- 
spread Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  the  noblest  of  all 
the  European  provinces,  and  erected  new  kingdoms 
in  these  fertile  countries ;  and  Odoacer  at  last,  at 
the  head  of  the  Heruli,  having  conquered  Augus- 
tulus,  in  the  year  476,  gave  the  mortal  blow  to  the 
western  empire,  and  reduced  all  Italy  under  his 
dominion.  About  sixteen  years  after  thb,  Theo- 
doric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  made  war  upon  these 
barba^an  invaders,  at  the  request  of  Zeno,  empe- 
ror erf'  the  east,  conquered  Odoacer  in  several  bat- 
tles, and  obtained,  as  the  fruits  of  his  victories,  a 
kingdom  for  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy,  which  sub- 
sisted under  various  turns  of  fortune  from  the  year 
493  to  552.» 

These  new  monarchs  of  the  west  pretended  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  emperors  who 
resided  at  Constantinople,  and  gave  some  faint  ex« 
temal  marks  of  a  disposition  to  reign  in  subovdi* 
nation  to  them ;  but  in  reality,  they  ruled  with  an 
absolute  independence,  in  their  respective  govern** 
ments,  and  as  appears  particularly  by  the  domin« 
ion  exercised  by  Theodoric  in  Italy,  left  nothing 
remaining  to  the  eastern  emperors  but  a  mere 
shadow  of  power  and  authority  .*" 
^jte  flute  u.  These  constant  wars,  and  the  inexpressible 
MIT-  calamities  with  which  they  were  attended,  were 

•  See,  for  •  fiiller  ilhiitnitioii  of  this  brmneh  of  hiitory,  the  leanei 
▼ork  of  De  Bo%  entitled*  HUtoirt  Critique  de  fa  M^narchie  Francoisfg 
torn.  L  p.  858 ;  as  also  Mascow's  HUtory  of  the  Germant. 

b  Car.  dtt  Fresoe,  Dieiert.  xxiii.  tid  Mutor.  Ludovici  &  p,  380.  Ma* 
ratorii  Antiq.  ItaL  torn.  ii.  p.  578,  832.  Giannone,  Hietvire  de  A^aplee, 
torn.  i.  p.  80r.  JcCoehlaei  Vita  Theoderici  Ostro^othorumregie,  prints 
ed  in  4to.  in  the  year  1699«  with  the  obserTatlons  and  remarks  of  Pe-. 
inisskioldi 
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undoubtedly  detHmemal  to  the  cause  and  progress  ^j^ 
of  Christianity.  It  must  however  be  acknowledge 
ed,  that  the  christian  emperors,  especially  thosie 
who  ruled  in  the  east,  were  active  and  assiduous 
in  extirpaidng  the  remains  of  the  ancient  supersti* 
tions.  Theodosius  the  younger  disting:nisbed  him* 
self  in  this  pious  and  noble  work,  and  mai^  re* 
markaUe  monuments  of  his  zeal  in  this  matter  am 
still  preserved  ;^  such  as  the  laws  which  enjoined  * 
either  the  destruction  of  the  heathen  temples,  or 
the  dedication  of  them  to  Christ  and  his  saints  ; 
the  edicts  by  which  he  abr<^ted  the  sacrilegious 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  paganism,  and  removed 
from  all  offices  and  emplc^ments  in  the  state  such 
as  persevered  in  their  attachment  to  the  absurdjities 
of  polytheism. 

This  spirit  of  reformation  appeared  with  less 
vigour  in  the  western  em{Mre»  There  the  leasts  of 
Saturn  and  Pan,  the  combats  of  the  gladiators,  and 
other  rites  that  were  instituted  in  honour  of  the  pa* 
gan  deities,  were  celebrated  with  the  utmost  free- 
dom and  imptmity  ;  and  persons  of  the  highest 
rank  and  authority  professed  publicly  the  religion 
of  their  idolatrous  ancestors."^  This  liberQr  was 
however,  iVom  time  to  time,  reduced  within  nar* 
rower  limits ;  and  all  those  public  sports  and  fes- 
tivals, that  were  more  peculiariy  incompatible  with 
the  genius  and  sanctity  of  the  christian  religion^ 
were  evety  where  abolished.^ 

*  See  the  Theothnan  C^de,  tora.vi.  p.  937. 
'  See  the  &UvmaUa<iX MacroMui,  lib.  i.  p.  tOO,  edit.  GronoT.  Scipfio 

Maffei  delU  Anjiteatriy  lib.  i.  p.  56,  sr.  Pierre  le  Bran,  Bh*.  CriHgm 
dew  pratiquet  tuperatiHeuHty  torn.  i.  p.  237.  And  above'all  Mootfitu* 
•on.  Dim.  de  mcribut  tempnre  The^dowH  M.  et  Arcadii,  which  ii  to  be 
Ibund  in  haidn,  to  the  eleventh  volsrae  of  the  vorfcs  of  St.  ChryMMtOM* 
and  IB  Freneb,  in  the  tventieth  vohune  of  the  Memuret  d9  PAcodtmie 
det  hutriptiMkn  tt  det  BtUet  Leitr^Mf  p.  107. 

•  AaMtAsiu  prohibited,  toward  the  eoneluiioo  of  thia  eentarj,  the 
fombats  wiih  the  wild  beaats  and  other  ahowt.  Aaieraan.  HfMiHk, 
0H0ttf.  r^Mfe.  toiD.  i.  p.  844. 
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CENT.  V.       iiL  The  limits  of  the  church  continued  to  ex- 
^^"^  !i  tend  themselves,  and  gained  ground  daily  upon  the 
^ jrarioM  iddatrous  nations  both  in  the  eastern  and  western 
'^^    ^^  empires.     In  the  east,  the  inhabitants  of  mount 
Libanus  and  Antilibanus  being  dreadfully  infested 
with  wild  beasts,  implored  the  assistance  and  coun- 
sels of  the  &mous  Simeon  the  stylite,  of  whom  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter.     Simeon 
gave  them  for  answer  that  the  only  eflfectual  meth- 
od of  removing  this  calamity  was  to  abandon  the 
superstitious  worship  of  their  ancestors,  and  sub- 
stitute the  christian  rel^ion  in  its  place*     The  do- 
cility of  this  people,  jomed  to  the  extremities  to 
which  they  were  reduced,  engaged  them  to  follow, 
the  counsels  of  this  holy  man.     They  embraced 
Christianity,  and  in  consequence  of  their  conver- 
sion, they  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  their  savage 
enemies  abandon  their  habitations ;  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  writers  who  affirm  the  truth  of  this  prod- 
igy.   The  same  Simeon,  by  his  influence  and  au- 
thority,  introduced  the  christian  wcH^p  into  a 
certain  district  of  the  Arabians ;  some  allege  that 
this  also  was  effected  by  a  miracle,  which  to  me 
appears  somewhat  more  than  doubtfuL^  To  these 
instances  of  the  pn^iress  of  the  gospel,  we  may  add 
the  conversion  of  a  considerable  number  oi  Jews 
in  the  isle  of  Crete,  who,  finding  themselves  gross- 
ly deluded  by  the  impious  pretenaons  of  an  im- 
postor, called  Moses  Cretensis,^  who  gave  himself 

'  AMemtoni  BibL  Orient.  Fat.  torn.  i.  p.  846. 

(j;j*K  We  sIiaU  give  the  relation  of  Socrates  oonoeruiog  this  Impostor^ 
in  the  vordt  of  the  learned  and  estimable  author  of  the  Remarks  oa 
EcclenaBticdl  Bi$tory,  « In  the  time  of  Theodoaios  the  younger  an 
impoitor  arose,  ealled  Moses  Cretensis.  He  pretended  to  be  a  second 
Moaet,  sent  to  deliver  the  Jevs  vho  dwelt  in  Crete,  and  promised  to 
^▼ide  the  sea,  and  give  them  a  safe  passage  through  it  They  assembled 
together,  with  their  wives  and  ehildren,  and  followed  him  to  a  promour 
tory.  He  there  commanded  them  to  cast  themselves  into  the  sea. 
Many  of  them  obeyed  and  perished  in  the  waters,  and  many  were  Uken 
dp  and  saved  by  fishermen.    Upon  this,  the  deluded  Jews  woald  have 
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out  for  the  Messiah,  opened  their  eyes  upon  the  cekt.  v. 
truth)  and  embraced  the*  christian  religion  of  their  ''^'^  '' 
own  accord.i>   . 

IT.  The  German  nations,  who  rent  in  pieces  the  .  -nettmr- 
Roman  empire  in  the  west,  were  not  all  converted  SJn-o  ». 
to  Christianity  at  the  same  time.  Some  of  them  SfSt^ 
had  embraced  the  truth  before  the  time  of  their 
incursion ;  and  such,  among  others,  was  the  case  of 
the  Goths.  Others,  after  living  erected  their  lit* 
tld  kingdoms  in  the  empire,  embraced  the  gospel, 
that  they  might  thus  live  with  more  security  amidst 
a  people,  who  in  general,  professed  the  chrislidh 
rdigion.  It  is  however  uncertain,  and  likely  to 
continue  so,  at*  what  time,  and  by  whose  ministry, 
the  Vandals,  Sueves,  and  Alans  were  converted  to 
Christianity.  With  respect  to  the  Bui^undians, 
who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  who 
passed  from  thence  into  Gaul,  we  are  informed  by 
Socrates,^  that  they  embraced  the  gospel  of  their 
own  accord,  from  a  notion  that  Chri^,  or  the  God 
of  the  Romans,  who  had  been  represented  to  them 
as  a  most  pow^ul  being,  would  defend  them 
against  the  rapines  and  incursions. of  the  Huns. 
They  afterward  sided  with  the  arianparty,  to  which 
also  the  Vandals,  Sueves,  and  Goths  were  zeal** 
ously  attached.  All  these  fierce  and  warlike  na^ 
tions  judged  a  reUgion  excellent,  in  proportion  to 
the  success  which  crowned  the  arms  of  those  tl}at 
professed  it,  and  esteemed,  consequently,  that  doc- 
trine the  best,  whose  professors  had  gained  the 
greatest  number  of  victories.  When  therefore 
they  saw  the  Romans  possessed  of  an  empire  much 
more  extensive  than  that  of  any  other  people,  they 
concluded  that  Christ,  their  God,  was  of  all  others 
the  most  worthy  of  religious  homage. 

torn  the  impostor  to  pieces ;  bat  he  escaped  them^  Md  vas  seen  no 
nore."    See  Jortin's  Remarkt,  fee.  first  edit.  toI.  iii.  p.  331. 

^  Soorates,  Hut,  Eccles,  lib.  vii.  cap.  xzxviii.  p.  383. 

'  Idem,  Hist.  Ecctet.  lib.  tii*  eap.  xzz.  p.  37l» 
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CENT.  V.  V.  It  was  the  same  principle  and  the  same  views 
Z^^LIL  that  engaged  Clovis,*'  king  of  the  Salii,  a  nation  of 
odbeFkBokc  the  Franks,  to  embrace  Christianity.  This  prince, 
who6e  signal  vaknir  was  accompanied  with  bar- 
barity, arrogance^  and  injustice,  founded  the  king* 
dom  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  after  having  made  him« 
self  master  of  a  great  part  of  that  country,  and  med« 
itated  mth  a  singular  eagerness  and  avidity  the  con« 
quest  of  the  whole.  His  conversion  to  the  christ* 
ian  religion,  is  dated  from  the  batde  he  fought  with 
the  Alemans  in  the  year  496,  at  a  village  called 
Tolbiacum  ;^  in  which,  when  the  Franks  began  to 
give  ground,  and  their  a&irs  seemed  desperate,  he 
impk>red  the  assistance  of  Christ,  whom  hb  queen 
Clothildis,  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  Burgundi«> 
ans,  had  often  represented  to  him  in  vain,  as  the 
Son  of  the  trtie  God,  and  solemnly  engaged  himself 
by  a  vow,  to  worship  him  as  his  God,  if  he  rend- 
ered him  victorious  6ver  his  enemies.  Victory  de* 
cided  in  favourof  the  Franks;  andQovis,  fiuthful 
to  his  engagement,  received  baptism  at  Rheims,'^ 
toward  the  conclusion  of  that  same  year,  after  hav* 
ing  been  instructed  by  Remigius,bishopof  thatci^, 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.*  The  example  of 
the  king  had  such  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  minds 
of  his  subjects^  that  three  thousand  of  them  imme* 
diately  followed  it,  and  were  baptized  with  hinu 

k  Beside  the  name  of  Clovis,  this  prince  was  also  called  ClodoTKat^ 
HludovicuB,  LndOTicus,  and  Ludiein. 

(t7*  i  Tolbiacum  h  thbught  to  be  the  present  Zulpiek,  which  is  about 
twelve  miKes  from  Odogn. 

(j^  to  Se^  Gregoi7  of  Toun,  Mitoria  JVyincoritifi,  lib.  it.  cap.  nca. 
xjatl'  Httity  ttmat  Bunaa's  HUtoria^ImperU  Romano  GermanUit  tom. 
i.  p.  (SS.  Pe  Boa's  Ifisfoire  Critique  de  la  MonarMe  FrancoUey  torn, 
ii.  p.  340. 

CCj*  "  The  epitomizer  of  the  history  of  the  Franks  tells  as,  that  Re- 
flii(i«a  having  preached  to  Clovis,  and  those  who  had  been  baptised  with 
him«  a  sennon  on  the  passioo  of  onr  Savioar ;  the  king^  in  hearing  him^ 
couM  not  forbear  trjiw^  cmt»  **  if  I  had  been  there  with  mj  Franks^  that 
should  not  have  happened*" 
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Many  are  of  opinxon,  that  the  desire  of  extending 
his  dominions  was  that  which  contributed  princi- 
pally to  render  Clovis  faithful  to  his  engagement; 
though  some  influence  may  also  be  allowed  to  the 
zeal  and  exhortations  of  his  queen  Clothildis.  Be 
that  as  it  will,  nothing  is  more  certain  tlian  that 
his  profession  of  Christianity  was,  in  effect,  of 
great  use  to  him,  both  in  confirming  and  enlarging 
his  empire. 

The  miracles,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
wrought  at  the  baptism  of  Clovis,  are  utterly  un- 
worthy of  the  smallest  degree  of  credit.  Among 
others  the  principal  prodigy,  that  of  the  phial  full 
of  oil  said  to  be  brought  from  heaven  by  a  milk 
white  dove,  during  the  ceremony  of  baptism,  is  a 
fiction,  or  rather  perhaps  an  imposture ;  a  pretend- 
ed miracle  contrived  by  artifice  and  fraud.®  Pious 
frauds  of  this  nature  were  very  commonly  practised 

*  The  trath  of  this  miracle  haa  been  denied  bj  the  learned  John 
James  Chiflet,  in  his  book  De  ampulla  Shemerui^  printed  in  folio,  at 
Antwerp,  in  the  year  1651  ;  and  it  has  been  affirmed  bj  Vertot,  in  the 
Memoiret  de  PAcademie  de%  hmcHptumM  et  dea  Belles  Lettrea,  torn.  ir. 
p.  550.  After  a  mature  consideration  of  what  has  been  alleged  on  both 
aides  of  the  question,  I  can  scarcely  venture  to  deny  the  fact ;  I  am 
therefore  of  opinion,  that  in  order  to  confirm  and  ftz  the  wavering  faith 
of  this  barbarian  prinee,  Remigius  had  prepared  hu  measures  beforehand^ 
and  trained  a  pigeon  by  vast  application  and  dexterity  in  such  a  manner 
that,  during  the  baptism  of  Clovis,  it  descended  from  the  roof  of  the 
•buroh  with  a  phial  of  oil.  Among  the  records  of  this  century,  we  find 
aecounts  of  many  such  miracles.  OO^  There  is  one  cireumstance,  which 
obliges  me  to  differ  firom  Dr.  Mosheim  upon  this  point,  and  to  look  up- 
on the  stfyry  of  the  fiimous  phial  rather  as  a  mere  Jiction,  than  as  a  fii&us 
fraud  or  pretended  miracle  brought  about  by  artifice ;  and  that  circam* 
itance  is,  that  Gregory  of  Tours,  from  whom  we  have  a  full  account  of 
the  eonvefsion  and  baptism  of  Clovis,  and  who,  from  his  proximity  to 
this  time,  may  almost  be  ealled  a  contemporary  writer,  has  not  made  the 
least  mention  of  this  famous  miracle.  This  omission,  in  a  writer  whom 
the  Roman  eatliolies  themselves  consider  as  an  over  credulous  historian, 
amounts  to  a  proof  that  in  his  time  this  fable  was  not  yet  invented. 
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in  Gaul  and  in  Spain  at  this  tine,  in  order  to  cap- 
tivate, with  more  facility,  the  minds  of  a  rude  and 
barbarous  people,  who  were  scarcely  susceptible 
of  a  rational  conTiction. 

The  conversion  of  Clovb  is  looked  upon  by  the 
kamed  as  the  origin  of  the  titles  of  most  christian 
Ungj  and  eldest  son  of  the  churchy  which  have  been 
so  long  attributed  to  the  kings  erf  France.**  For  if 
we  except  this  prince,  all  the  kings  of  those  bar- 
barous nations  who  seized  upon  the  Roman  prov- 
inces, were  either  yet  involved  in  the  darkness  of 
paganism,  or  infected  with  the  arian  heresy. 

VL  Celestine,the  Roman  pontiff,  sent  Palladius  in- 
to Ireland,  to  propagate  the  christian  religion  among 
the  rude  inhabitants  of  that  island.  This  first  mis* 
sion^  was  not  attended  with  much  fruits ;  nor  did 
the  success  of  Palladius  bear  any  proportion  to  his 
laborious  and  pious  endeavours.  After  his  death, 
the  same  pontiff  employed,  in  this  mission,  Succa* 
thus,  a  native  of  Scodand,  whose  name  he  chang- 
ed  into  that  of  Patrick,  and  who  arrived  amon^ 
the  Irish  in  the  year  432.  The  success  of  his 
ministry,  and  the  number  and  importance  of  his 
pious  exploits,  stand  upon  record  as  undoubted 
proofs  not  only  of  his  resolution  and  patience,  but 
also  of  his  dexterity  and  address.  Having  attacked, 

r  See  Gab.  Daniel  et  De  Camps,  Diasert,  de  Htuh  Regia  ChrUHai^ 
isami.  Journal  det  Scavantf  for  the  year  i790f  p.  94^  336,  404,  441^ 
Memoire$  de  P^cademie  de*  Jhticriptioni,  toiii.  xz.  p.  466. 

(^  4  ]Prom  the  fragments  of  the  IJTet  of  some  Irish  bishops^  wbo  vq 
aaid  to  have  oonverted  many  of  their  eoontrymen  io  the  fourth  eentury* 
arohbiriiop  Usher  coneludes  that  Palladius  was  not  the  first  bishop  of 
Ireland.  See  his  JUuiguitie9  of  the  Britith  Church.  Bat  it  has  been 
cTide&tly  proved,  among  others  by  BoUandus,  that  ihe§e/ragfneta9  arf 
of  no  earlier  date  than  the  twelfth,  centarr*  and  are  beside  the  most  of 
them  fabulous.  Dr.  Mosheiro's  opinion  is  further  oonfinned  by  the  Mf 
thority*  of  Prosper,  whieh  i»  deoiarre  ia  thia  matter. 
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with  much  more  success  than  his  predecessor,  the   cBmr.y. 
errors  and  superstitions  of  that  uncivilized  p£ople»   ^''^^^' 
and  brought  great  numbers  of  them  over  to  the 
christian  religion,  he  founded,  in  the  year  472,  the 
archbishopric  of  Armagh,^  which  has  ever  since  re-r 
mained  the  metropolitan  see  of  the  Irish  nation. 
Hence  this  famous  missionary,  though  not  the  first 
who  brought  among  that  people  the  light  of  the 
gospel,  has  yet  been  justly  entitled,  the  apostle  of 
the  Irish^  and  the  father  of  the  Hibernian  church ; 
and  is  still  generally  acknowledged  and  revered  in 
that  honourable  character* 

ytL  The  causes  and  circumstances  by  which  these  tii»  omm  u 
different  nations  were  engaged  to  abandon  the  su*  *»«.  ""^ 
perstition  of  their  ancestors,  and  to  embrace  the 
religion  of  Jesus,  may  be  easily  deduced  from  the 
facts  we  have  related  in  the  history  of  their  conver- 
sion. It  would  indeed,  be  an  instance  of  the 
blindest  and  most  perverse  partiality,  not  to  ac» 
knbwledge,  that  the  labours  and  zeal  of  great  and 
eminent  men  contributed  to  this  happy  purpose, 
and  were  the  means  by  which  the  darkness  of  many 
was  turned  into  light.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
they  must  be  very  inattentive  and  superficial  observ- 
ers of  things,  who  do  not  perceive  that  the  fear  of 
punishment,  the  prospect  of  honours  and  advanta- 
ges, and  the  desire  of  obtaining  succour  against  their 
enemies  from  the  countenance  of  the  christians,  or 
the  miraculous  influences  of  their  religion,  were  the 
prevailing  motives  that  induced  the  greatest  part 
to  renounce  the  service  of  their  impotent  gods. 

'  See  the  Aeta  Sanctor.  torn.  ii.  Murtij,  p.  517,  torn.  iii.  Februar.  p. 
ISl,  179,  Jac.  Waraei  Bibemia  Sacra,  printed  in  folio  at  Dablin,  1717. 
This  latter  published  at  iiondon,  in  1656,  in  8vo.'  the  Works  of  St,  Pat. 
riek.  The  synods,  that  were  held  by  this  emineot  missionaiy,  are  «o  be 
found  in  Wilkins's  Concilia  Magrue  Brit,  et  Bibemia,  torn  i.  p.  2. 
With  respect  to  the  famous  cave,  which  is  ealled  the  Purgatory  of  St. 
Patrick,  the  reader  inay  consult  Le  Brun,  Btttoire  Criti^ie  deoprati' 
que9  8Uper$titieu9e9,  torn.  it.  p.  34. 
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CENT.  V.  How  far  these  conversions  were  due  to  real  mir- 
'^^^  ''  acles  attending  the  ministry  of  these  early  preach* 
ers,  is  a  matter  extremely  difficult  to  be  determined. 
For  though  I  am  persuaded  that  those  pious  men» 
who,  in  the  midst  of  many  dangers,  and  in  the  face 
of  obstacles  seemingly  invincible,  endeavoured  to* 
spread  the  light  of  Christianit}'  through  the  barba- 
rous nations,  were  sometimes  accompanied  with 
the  more  peculiar  presence  and  succours  of  the 
Most  High  ;•  yet  I  am  equally  convinced,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  prodigies,  recorded  in  the  his- 
tories of  this  age,  are  liable  to  the  strongest  suspi« 
cions  of  falsehood  or  imposture.  The  simplicity 
and  ignorance  of  the  generality  in  those  times  fur- 
nished the  most  favourable  occasion  for  the  exer- 
cise of  fraud ;  and  the  impudence  of  impostures, 
in  contriving  false  miracles,  was  artfully  propor- 
tioned to  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar  ;*  while  the 
sagacious  and  the  wise,  who  perceived  these  cheats, 
were  obliged  to  silence  by  the  dangers  that  threat- 
ened their  lives  and  fortunes,  if  they  detected  the 
artifice."  Thus  does  it  generally  happen  in  human 
life,  that  when  the  discovery  and  profession  of  the 
truth  is  attended  with  danger,  the  prudent  are  «- 
leni^  the  multitude  believe^  and  impostors  triutnpfu 

•  There  ta  a  remarkable  passage,  relating  to  the  miracles  of  this  eenta- 
tjf  in  ^neas  Gazeus's  DialogJie  concerning  the  ImmortaUiy  of  the  Soulf 
fcc.  entitled,  Theophrattut,  p.  78, 80, 81,  edit.  Barthii.  See  the  controversy 
eoneeming  the  time  when  miracles  ceased  in  the  church,  that  was  car- 
ried on  some  years  ago,  qn  occasion  of  Dr.  Middleton's  Free  Inquiry,  ke. 

*  This  is  ingenaousW  confessed  by  the  benedictine  monks,  ni9toire 
Jdtteraire  de  la  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  33,  and  happily  expressed  by  Livy, 
Mst.  lib.  xxir.  cap.  z.  §  6.  Prodigia  multa  nuntiata  eunt,  giue  quo  magi$ 
credebant  simpUcet  et  religion  hotninet,  eoplura  nuntiabantur. 

■  SolpitiosSevems,  BiaL  i.  p.  488.  £p,  i.  p.  4$7.  IHaL  iii.  cap.  iL  p^ 
48r. 
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CHAPTER    II. 


CONCERNING  THE  CALAMITOUS   EVENTS  WHICH  HAPPENED  TO  THE 
CHURCH  DURING  THIS  CEBTTURT. 


1.  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  Goths,  cent.  v. 
the  Heruli,  the  Franks,  the  Huns,  and  the  Vandals^  ^/"^ZJ^ 
with  other  fierce  and  warlike  nations,  for  the  most 
part  strangers  to  Christianity,  had  invaded  the  Ro- 
man empire,  and  rent  it  asunder  in  the  most  de-* 
plorable  manner.  Amidst  these  calamities,  the 
christians  were  grievous,  nay,  we  may  venture  to 
say,  the  principal  suflPerers.  It  is  true,  these  sav- 
age  nations  were  much  more  intent  upon  the  acqur» 
jsition  of  wealth  and  dominion,  than  upon  the  prop- 
agation or  support  of  the  pagan  superstitions ;  nor 
did  their  cruelty  and  opposition  to  the  christians 
arise  from  any  religious  principle,  or  from  an  en- 
thusiastic  desire  to  ruin  the  eaUse  of  Christianity ; 
it  was  merely  by  the  instigation  of  the  pagans,  who 
remained  yet  in  the  empire,  that  they  were  excited 
to  treat  with  such  severity  and  violence  the  follow- 
ers of  Christ  The  painful  consideration  of  their 
abrc^ted  rites,  and  the  hopes  of  recovering  their 
former  liberty  and  privileges  by  the  means  of  their 
new  masters,  induced  the  worshippers  of  the  gods 
to  seize  with  avidity  every  opportunity  of  inspir- 
ing them  with  the  most  bitter  aversion  to  thp 
christians.  Their  endeavours  however,  were  witijr 
out  the  desired  effect,  and  their  expectations  were  ^ 
entirely  disappointed.  The  greatest  part  of  these 
barbarians  embraced  Christianity  ;  though  it  be 
also  true,  that  in  the  beginning  of  their  usurpa- 
tions, the  professors  of  that  religion  suffered  heav- 
ily under  the  rigour  of  their  govemi^ient. 
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CENT.  V.       n.  To  destroy  the  credit  of  the  gospel,  and  to 
excite  the  hatred  of  the  multitude  against  the  christ- 


rf*S2*SSE2  ^"^»  ^^^  pagans  took  occasion,  from  the  calamities 
Sd/SSt.  ^'^^  tumults  which  distracted  the  empire,  to  renew 
the  obsolete  complaint  of  their  ancestors  against 
Christianity,  as  the  source  of  tliese  complicated 
woes.  They  alleged,  that  before  the  coming  of 
Christ,  the  world  was  blessed  with  peace  and  pros- 
perity ;  but  that  since  the  progress  of  his  religion 
every  where,  the  gods,  filled  with  indignation  to  sec 
their  worship  neglected  and  their  ahars  abandoned, 
had  visited  the  earth  wirii  those  plagues  and  deso* 
lations,  which  increased  every  day.  This  feeble 
objection  was  entirely  removed  by  Augustin,  ui  hi$ 
book  concerning  the  city  of  God;  a  work  extreme- 
ly rich  and  ample  in  point  of  matter,  and  filled  with 
me  most  profound  and  diversified  erudition.  It 
also  drew  a  complete  confutation  from  the  learned 
pen  of  Orosius,  who  in  a  history  written  express* 
ly  for  that  purpose,  showed,  with  the  utmost  evi- 
dence, that  not  only  the  same  calamities  now  com* 
plained  of,  but  also  plagues  of  a  much  more  dread- 
ful kind,  had  afflicted  mankind  before  the  christ* 
ian  religion  appeared  in  the  world. 

The  calamities  of  the  times  produced  still  morfe 
pernicious  effects  upon  the  religious  sentiments  of 
the  Gauls.  They  introduced  among  that  people  the 
taost  desperate  notions,  and  led  many  of  them  to  re- 
ject  the  belief  of  a  superintending  Providence,  and 
to  exclode  the  Deity  from  the  government  of  the 
tmiverse.  Against  these  frenetic  infidels,  Salvian 
wrote  his  book  concerning  the  divine  government. 
pmej^  ra.  Hitherto  we  have  given  only  a  general  view 
'  of  the  sufferings  of  the  christians ;  it  is  however 
proper,  that  we  enter  into  a  more  distinct  and  par- 
ticular account  of  that  matter. 

In  G&ul,  and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  the 
Goths  and  Vkndak,  whose  crael  and  sacrilegious 
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wldfery  respected  neither  the  majes^  c^  TeligioQ  oekt.  ▼. 
aor  the  rights  of  humanity,  committied  actsofbstf^  S^!21^ 
barity  and  violence  against  a  multitude  of  christians^ 

In  Britain,  a  long  series  of  tumults  and  divis* 
kms  involved  the  christian^  in  mat^  troubles* 
When  the  aifairs  of  the  Romans  declined  in  that 
country,  the  Britons  were  tormented  by  the  Picts 
and  Scots,  nations  remarkable  for  their  violence 
and  ferocity.  Hence,  after  many  sufferings  and 
disasters,  they  chose,  in  the  year  445,  Vortigem  for 
their  king.  This  prince,  finding  himself  too  weak 
to  make  head  against  the  enemies  of  his  country, 
called  the  Anglo  Saxons  from  Germany  to  his 
^d  in  the  year  449.  The  consequences  of  this 
measure  were  pernicious;  and  it  soon  appeared 
that  this  people,  who  came  as  auxiliaries  into  Brit- 
ain, oppressed  it  with  calamities  more  grievous 
than  tho^e  which  it  had  suffered  from  its  enemies* 
For  the  Saxons  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  to  sub* 
due  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  to 
reduce  the  whole  island  under  their  dominion. 
Hence  a  most  bloody  and  obstinate  war  arose  be* 
tween  the  Britons  and  Saxons,  which,  after  having 
been  carried  on,  during  the  space  of  an  hundred  and 
thirty  years,  with  various  success,  ended  in  the  de- 
feat of  the  Britons,  who  were  forced  to  yield  to  the 
Anglo  Saxons,  and  to  seek  a  retreat  in  Batavia  and 
Cambria.  During  these  commotions,  the  state  of 
the  British  church  was  deplorable  beyond  express 
sioni  it  was  almost  totally  overwhelmed  and  ex- 
tinguished by  the  Anglo  Saxons,  who  adhered  to 
the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  put  an  immense  num- 
ber of  christians  to  the  most  cruel  deaths."* 

IT.  In  Persia,  the  christians  suffered  grievously  in 
by  the  imprudent  zeal  of  Abdas,  bishop  of  Suza, 
who  pulled  down  the  pt^auniy  which  was  a  tem- 

w  See,  betide  Bede  «nd  Gilda,  Jae.  Utter.  JtnHquitat,  Ecclemit  Bri- 
Utntdcm^  e«^.  xU.  p.  415.  Rapin  Thoyras,  HUtnre  tCAagleterre^  torn. 
KltTT.  iL  p.  91. 
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fJe  dedicated  to  fire.  For  when  this  obstinate 
prelate  was  ordered  by  the  king,  Isdegerdes,  to 
rebuild  that  temple,  he  refused  to  comply  ;  foP 
which  he  was  put  to  death  in  the  year  414,  and  the 
churches  of  the  christians  were  levelled  u>  the 
ground.  This  persecution  was  not  however  of 
long  duration,  but  seems  to  have  been  extinguish- 
ed soon  after  its  commencement. 

Vararenes,  the  son  of  the  monarch  already  men. 
tioned^  treated  the  christians  irt  a  manner  yet  more 
barbarous  and  inhuman  in  the  year  421,  to  which 
he  was  led  pardy  by  the  instigation  of  the  magi, 
and  partly  by  his  keen  aversion  to  the  Romans^ 
with  whom  he  was  at  war.     For  as  often  as  the 
Persians  and  the  Romans  were  at  variance,  so  often 
did  the  christians,  who  dwelt  in  Persia,  feel  new 
and  redoubled  effects  of  their  monarch's  wrath  ; 
and  this  from  a  prevailing  notion,  not  perhaps  en- 
tirely groundless,  that  they  favoured  the  Romans, 
and  rendered  real  services  to  their  republic*     In 
this  persecution,  a  prodigious  number  of  christians 
perished  in  the  most  exquisite  tortures,  and  by  va- 
rious kinds  of  punishments.^     But  they  were,  at 
length,  delivered  from  these  cruel  oppressions  by 
the  peace  that  was  made  in  the  year  427,  between 
Vararenes  and  the  Roman  empire.* 

It  was  not  from  the  pagans  only  that  the  christ- 
ians were  exposed  to  suffering  and  persecution ; 
they  were  moreover  harassed  and  oppressed  in  a 
variety  of  ways  by  the  Jews,  who  lived  in  great 
opulence,  and  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  favour  and 
credit  in  several  parts  of  the  east/     Among  these 

«  Theodoret,  Hiat.  Ecclea.  lib.  ▼.  cap.  xxix.  p.  345.    Bayle'a  DicHw- 
dry,  at  the  article  Abdas.  Barbeyrao,  De  la  morale  dea  Peret^  p.  390. 
7  Job.  Sim.  Assemani  BibUoth.  Oriental  Vatican,  toiD«  i.  p.  i82»  848. 
s  Socrates,  Hiat.  Ecclea.  lib.  rn,  cap.  xx.  p.  358. 

•  Socrates,  SiaL  Ecclea.  lib.  tU.  cap*  xiii-  p*  349*  cap.  zfi.  p.  353.    Ca* 
dex  Theodoa,  torn.  yi.  p.  265. 
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none  treated  them  with  greater  rigour  and  arro-  cbst^  v. 
gance  than  GamalieU  the  patriarch  of  that  nation,  ^"^^^  ,*' 
a  man  of  the  greatest  power  and  influence,  whose 
authority  and  violence  were,  on  that  account,  re- 
strained in  the  year  415,  by  an  express  and  pardc* 
ular  edict  of  Theodosius  the  younger."" 

▼.  It  does  not  appear  from  any  records  of  hbto-    ohm^ 
ly  now  remaining,  that  any  writings  against  Christ  «««ei3ir 
and  his  followers  were  published  in  this  century, 
unless  we  consider  as  such  the  histories  of  Olym- 
piodorus"^  and  Zosimus,  of  whom  the  latter  loses 
no  opportunity  of  reviling  the  christians,  and  load* 
ing  lliem  with  the  most  unjust  and  bitter  reproach- 
es.    But  though  the  number  of  books  written 
against  Christianity  was  so  small,  yet  we  are  not 
to  suppose  that  its  adversaries  had  laid  aside  the 
spirit  of  opposition.     The  schools  of  the  philoso^   * 
phers  and  rhetoricians  were  yet  open  in  Grcece,  Sy- 
ria, and  Egypt ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
these  subtle  teachers  laboured  assiduously  to  cor- 
rupt the  minds  of  the  youth,  and  to  instil  into  them 
at  least,  some  of  the  principles  of  the  ancient  su- 
perstition.'^   The  history  of  these  times,  and  the 
writings  of  several  christians  who  lived  in  this  cen- 
tury, exhibit  evident  proofs  of  these  clandestine 
methods  qf  opposing  die  progress  of  the  gospel^ 

^  Cvdex  TheodM,  torn.  tI.  p.  26f . 

•  Photiiu^  BibUotK  Cod,  Ixxz.  p.  178. 

^  Zaehariai  Mitjieo,  De  officio  Dei,  p.  165,  900^  editvBarthii. 
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CHAPTER  L 

I 

COMCBBNING  THS  STim  OF  XAAKMQIG  hUD  PIQlJOttQFaT. 

CENT.  V.  t  TnouGft  in  this  century  the  illiterate  and  igno- 
^^L!l*  rant  were  advanced  to  eminent  and  important  sta- 
The  state  oftions,  both  ccclesiastical  and  civil,  yet  we  must  not 
hn^SmSS  conclude  from  thence,  that  the  sciences  were  held 
in  universal  contempt.    The  value  of  learn  ing,  and 
the  excellence  of  the  ^n«r  artSj  were  yet  generally 
acknowledged  among  the  thinking  part  c^  man^ 
kind.    Hence  public  schools  were  erected  in  almost 
all  the  great  cities,  such  as  Constantinople,  Rome^ 
Marseilles,  Edessa,  Nisibis,  Carthage,  Lyons,  and 
Treves ;  and  public  instructcK<s  of  capacity  and 
genius  were  set  apart  for  the  education  of  the  youth, 
and  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  emperors. 
Several  bi^ops  and  monks  contributed  also  to  the 
advancement  of  knowledge,  by  imparting  to  others 
their  small  stock  of  learmng  and  science.    But  the 
infelicity  of  the  times,  the  incursions  of  the  barba- 
rous nations,  and  the  scarcity  of  great  geniuses, 
rendered  the  fruits  of  these  excellent  establishments 
much  less  than  their  generous  founders  and  pro- 
moters expected. 
iBtke  mt,      IL  In  the  western,  provinces,  and  especially  in 
'  Gaul,  there  were  indeed  some  men  eminendy  dis- 
tinguished by  their  learning  and  talents,  and  every 
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way  proper  to  serve  as  models  to  the  lower  orders  cent.  t. 

DAD  1*     T  T 

in  the  republic  of  fetters.    Of  this  we  have  abund-  - 
ant  proof  from  ^  writings  oi  Macrobius,  Salvi* 
an,  Vinceotius,  bishc^  of  Liris,  Ennodius,  Sido* 
nius  ApoUinaris,  Ckiidian,  Mamertas,  Draconti- 
us,  and  others,  who,  though  in  some  respects  infe- 
rior to  the  more  celebrated  authors  of  antiquity, 
are  yet  far  from  being  destitute  of  elegance,  and 
discover  in  their  productions  a  most  laborious  ap- 
plication to  literauy  researches  ci  various  kinds* 
But  the  barbarous  nations,  which  either  spread  des« 
olation,  or  formed  settlements  in  the  Roman  ter- 
ritories,  choked  the  growth  of  those  genial  seeds, 
which  the  hand  of  science  had  sowed  in  more  aus« 
picious  times*     These  savage  invaders,  possessed 
<^  no  other  ambition  than  that  of  conquest,  and 
looking  upon  military  courage  as  the  only  source 
of  true  virtue  and  solid  glory,  beheld  of  conse- 
quence the  arts  and  sciences  with  the  utmost  con- 
tempt.    Wherever  therefore  they  extended  their 
omquests,  ignorance  and  darkness  followed  their 
steps,  and  the  culture  of  the  sciences  was  confined 
to  the  priests  and  monks  alone.     And  even  among 
these,  learning  degenerated  from  its  primitive  lus* 
tre,  and  put  on  the  most  unseemly  and  fentasdc 
form.    Amidst  the  seduction  of  corrupt  examples, 
the  alarms  of  perpetual  danger,  and  the  horrors  and 
devastations  of  war,  the  sacerdotal  and  monastic 
orders  lost  gradually  all  taste  for  solid  science,  in 
the  pkice  of  which  they  substituted  a  lifeless  speC'- 
tre,  an  enormous  phantom  of  barbarous  erudition* 
They  indeed  kept  public  schools,  and  instructed 
ibt  youth  in  what  they  called,  the  seven  kbcrti 
arU;^  but  these,  as  we  learn  from  Augustiii's  ac- 
count of  them,  consisted  only  of  a  certain  number 
of  dry,  subtile,  and  useless  precepts;  and  were 

(D*  <  These  tevm  liberal  artt  were  grammar^  rhetoriCf  logic^  ariik- 
•eftV,  nauie^g^mnHrjff  tad  aatrwimf.  See  Cent  vi  it.  Part  u.  eh.  iL  in 
Uusvolame. 
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consequently  more  adapted  to  load  and  perplex  tbe 
,  memory,  than  to  improve  and  stren^hen  the  judg« 
ment.     So  that,  toward  the  cendtsion  of  this  cen* 
tuiy,  the  sciences  were  almost  totafly  extinguished; 
at  least,  what  remained  ot  thehi  was.  no  more  than 
a  shadowy  form,  without  either  solidity  of  consist- 
ence. 
The  itate  of     HI.  Thc  fcw  that  applied  themselves  to  the  study 
^wm.  ^  of  philosophy  in  this  age,  had  not,  as  yet,  embniCr 
ed  thc  doctrine  or  method  of  Aristotle.     They 
looked  upon  the  system  of  this  eminent  philoso- 
pher, as  a  labyrinth  beset  with  thorns  and  thisdes;^ 
and  yet,  had  they  been  able  to  read  and  understand 
his  works,  it  is  probable  that  many  of  them  would 
have  become  his  followers.     The  doctrine  of  Plato 
had  a  more  established  reputation  which  it  had  en- 
joyed for  several  ages,  and  was  considered  not  on- 
ly as  less  subtile  and  difficult  than  that  of  the  Sta-? 
girite,  but  also  as  more  conformable  to  the  genius 
and' spirit  of  the  christian  religion.    Beside,  the 
most  valuable  of  Plato's  works  were  translated  in- 
to Latin  by  Victorinus,  and  were  thus  adapted  to 
general  use.'    And  Sidonius  ApoUinaris'  informs 
us,  that  all  those  among  the  Latins,  who  had  any 
inclination  to  the  study  of  truth,  fell  into  the  pla<< 
tonic  notions,  and  followed  that  sage  as  their  phir 
losophical  guide. 
IB  tte  ttic        XV.  The  fate  of  learning  was  lessdeplorable  among 
the  Greeks  and  orientals,  than  in  the  western  prov- 
inces ;  and  not  only  the  several  branches  of  por 
lite  literature,  but  adso  the  more  solid  and  prc^ound 
sciences,  were  cultivated  by  them  with  tderable 
success.     Hence  we  find  among  them  more  writ* 
ers  of  genius  and  learning  than  in  other  countries. 

•  The  passages  of  different  irriters,  that  prove  irhat  it  here  advanced, 
■re  eollected  bj  Laanoius,  in  his  book,  2)e  varia  jlrUtoteUt  fortuna  in 
jf^ademia  Pan$9eniL      * 
'  See  Aagostini  Cot^enhnum^  lib.  i.  cap.  li.  §  i.  p.  105«  106,  tom.i?op|^ 
f  See  his  £pi9tle$f  book  it.  ep.  iii.  xi.  book  ix.  ep.  is. 
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Thoee,  who  inclined  to  the  study  of  law,  resorted  cent.  v. 
generally  to  Berytus«  famous  for  its  learned  acad-  *.t^^— 
emy,**  or  to  Alexandria,^  which  latter  city  was  fre- 
quented by  the  students  of  physic  and  chymistry. 
The  professors  of  eloquence,  poetry,  philosophy, 
and  the  other  liberal  arts,  taught  the  youth  in  public 
schools,  which  were  erected  in  almost  every  city. 
Those  however  of  Alexandria,  Constantinople,  and 
Edessa,  were  looked  upon  as  superior  to  all  others, 
both  in  point  of  erudition  and  method.'' 

▼.  The  doctrine  and  sect  of  the  mo<leni  platonics 
retained  as^et,  among  the  Syrians  and  Alexandri- 
ans, a  considerable  part  of  their  ancient  splendour. 
CNympiodorus,   Hero,^  mid  other  philosophers  of 
the  first  rank,  added  a  lustre  to  the  Alexandria!) 
school*     That  of  Athens  was  rendered  famous  by 
the  talents  and  erudition  of  Theophrastus,  Plutarch, 
and  his  successor  Syrian.    These  were  the  instruct- 
ors c^  the  renowned  Proclus,  who  far  surpassed 
the  platonic  philosophers  of  this  century,  and  ac- 
quhed  such  a  high  degreee  of  the  public  esteem, 
as  enabled  him  to  give  new  life  to  the  doctrine  of 
Plato,  and  restore  it  to  its  former  credit  in  Greece." 
Marinus,  of  Neapolis,  Ammonius  the  son  of  Her*- 
mias,  Isidorus  and  Damascius,  the  disciples  of 
Proclus,  followed,  with  an  ardent  emulation,  the 
traces  of  their  master,  and  formed  successors  that 
resembled  them  in  all  respects.     But  the  imperial 
laws,  and  the  daily  progress  of  the  christian  relig. 
ion,  gradually  diminished  the  lustre  and  authority 

^  See  Huei  Lib,  de  Aeadmia  JureewtuH^rvm  ^ferytenii  g  aialMi 
Mitylenmu,  Be  •pifiem  Deh  p.  164. 

I  Zaeh.  MHjIenwis,  BeopifiM  Deiy  p.  179. 

k  £Q«as  Gazsas  in  Theophratto,  p.  6,  7,  16,  fee. 

'  MannQB,  vita  Pr^cU^  eap.  ix.  p.  19>  edit.  Ffthricii. 

*  The  life  of  Proclaa,  written  hy  Mariniu,  wtB  pobliabed  fai  4to.  •! 
UAmborji;,  in  the  year  1700,  hj  John  Albeit  Faftpie^H^Aiid  was  eBriehed^ 
Vr  this  iamoas  editor,  with  a  great  namber  of  Icaived  obserratioBs. 
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CKNT.  V.  of  these  philosophers."    And  as  Aere  were  many 
^^"^  *!:  of  the  christian  doctors  who  adopted  the  platonic 
system,  and  were  sufficiently  qualified  to  explain 
it  to  the  youth,  this  hindered,  naturally,  the  schools 
of  these  heathen  sages  from  being  so  much  fre- 
quented as  they  had  formerly  been* 
The  Dhiioio.     ▼!-  The  credit  of  the  platonic  philosophy,  and 
S'tiwet^  the  preference  that  was  given  to  it,  as  more  excel- 
lent in  itself,  and  less  repugnant  to  the  genius  of 
the  gospel  than  other  systems,  did  not  prevent  the 
doctrine  of  Aristode  from  coming  to  light  after  a 
long  struggle,  and  forcing  its  way  into  the  christ- 
ian church.    The  platonics  themselves  interpreted, 
in  their  schools,  some  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle, 
particularly  his  Dialects,  and  recommended  that 
work  to  such  of  the  youth  as  had  a  taste  for  logical 
discussions,  and  were  food  of  disputing.    In  this, 
the  christian  doctors  imitated  the  manner  of  the 
heathen  schools ;  and  tlib  was  the  first  step  to  that 
universal  dominion,  which  the  Stagirite  afterward 
obtained  in  the  republic  of  letters.    A  second,  and 
a  yet  larger  stride,  which  the  aristotelian  philosophy- 
made  toward  this  universal  empire,  was,  during  the 
controversies  which  Origen  h^d  occasioned,  and 
the  arian,  eutychian,  nestorian,  and  pelagian  dis- 
sensions, which  in  this  century,  were  so  fruitful 
of  calamities  to  the  christian  church.     Origen,  as 
is  well  known,  was  zealously  attached  to  die  pla- 
tonic system.    When  therefore  he  was  publicly 
condemned,  many,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  his 
errors,  and  to  prevent  their  being  counted  among 
the  number^  of  (us  followers,  adopted  openly  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotie,  which  was  entirely  differ- 
ent from  that  of  Origen.    The  nestorian,  arian,  and 
eutychian  controversies  were  managed,  or  rather 
drawn  out,  on  both  sides,  by  a  perpetual  recourse 

•  See  JEnezs  Gli'zieaB  m  Theophratto,  p.  6,  7,  8,  13,  edit.  Barthii. 
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to  siVbde  distinctions,  and  captious  sophisms.  And  cent. 
no  philosophy  was  so  proper  to  furnish  such  weap- 
ons, SB  that  of  Aristotle ;  for  that  of  Plato  was  far 
from  being  adapted  «to  fcHm  the  mind  to  the  po- 
lemic arts.  Beside,  the  pelagian  doctrine  bore  a 
striking  resemblance  of  the  platonic  opinions  con- 
cerning God  and  the  human  soul ;  and  this  was  an 
additional  reason  which  engaged  many  to  desert 
the  platonists,  and  to  assume  at  least,  the  name  of 
peripatetics. 


CHAPTER  II. 


eOSCBBSlNO  TQZ  DOCTOBS  AND  MNISTEBS  OF  THE  CBMStlAK 

CHURCH,  AND  ITS  FORM  OV  GOVERNMENT. 


L  Several  causes  contributed  to  bring  about  a  2S 
change  in  the  external  form  of  ecclesiastical  gov- 
ernment. The  power  of  the  bishops^  particularly 
those  of  the  first  order,  was  sometimes  augmented 
and  sometimes  diminished,  according  as  the  times 
and  die  occasions  offered  ;  and  in  all  these  changes 
the  intrigues  of  the  court  and  the  political  state  of 
the  empire  had  much  more  influence,  than  the 
niles  of  equity  and  wisdom. 

These  alterations  were  indeed,  matters  of  small 
moment.  But  an  afiair  of  much  greater  conse- 
quence drew  now  die  general  attention,  and  this 
was  the  vast  augmentation  of  honours  and  rank 
^t  was  at  this  time  accumulated  upon  the  bish- 
ops Off  Constantinople,  in  opposition  to  the  most 
vigorous  efforts  of  the  Roman  pondff.  In  the  pre- 
ceding century,  the  council  of  Constantinople  had, 
on  account  of  the  dignity  and  privileges  of  that  im- 
perial city,  conferred  upon  its  bishops  a  place 
among  ^  first  rulers  of  the  christian  diurch.  This 
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CENT.  V.  new  dignity  adding  fuel  to  their  ambition,  thfSjyex- 
I-^^-^-  "'-  tended  their  views  of  authority  and  dominion;  and 
encouraged,  no  doubt,  by  the  consent  of  the  em- 
peror, reduced  the  provinces  of  Asia,  Thrace,  and 
Pontus  under  their  ghostly  jurisdiction.     In  this 
century  they  grasped  at  still  further  accessions  of 
power ;  so  that  not  only  the  whole  eastern  part  of 
Illyricum  was  added  to  their  former  acquisitions, 
but  they  were  also  exalted  to  the  highest  summit 
of  ecclesiastical  authority.     For  by  the  twenty- 
eighth  canon  of  the  council  held  at  Chalcedon  in 
the  year  451,  it  was  resolved,  that  the  same  rights 
and  honours  which  had  been  conferred  upon  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  were  due  to  the  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople on  account  of  the  equal  dignity  and  lus- 
tre of  the  two  cities,  in  which  these  prelates  exer- 
cised their  authority.     The  same  council  confirm- 
ed also,  by  a  solemn  act,  the  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople in  the  spiritual  government  of  those  prov- 
inces over  which  he  had  ambitiously  usurp^  the 
jurisdiction.     Leo  the  Great,  bishop  of  Rome,  op- 
posed with  vehemence  the  passing  of  these  de^ 
crees,  and  his  opposition  was  seconded  by  that  of 
several  other  prelates.     But  their  efforts  were  vain, 
as  the  emperors  threw  in  their  weight  into  the  bal- 
ance, and  thus  supported  the  decisions  of  the  Gre- 
cian bishops.**     In  consequence  then  of  the  decrees 
of  this  famous  council,  the  bishop  of  Constantino- 
ple began  to  contend  obstinately  for  the  supremacy 
with  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  to  crush  the  bishops 
of  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  so  as  to  make  tliem 
feel  the  oppressive  effects  of  his  pretended  superi- 
ority.    And  none  distinguished  himself  more  by 
his  ambition  and  arrogance  in  this  matter,  than 
Acacius,  one  of  the  bishops  of  that  imperial  city.^ 
The  ambition      H.   It  was  much  about  this  time  that  Juvenalt 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  or  rather  of  iElia,  attempted 

•  Le  Qaieo,  Orietu  ChrUt.  torn.  i.  p.  M. 

p  See  Bayle'a  JHctionartf  ia  Engliih,  at  the  aitiele  Aeaeioi. 
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to  withdraw  himself  and  his  church  from  the  juris-  cent.  v. 
diction  of  the  bishop  of  Caesarea,  and  aspired  after  '*^"  "' 
a  place  among  the  first  prelates  of  the  christian  ' 
world.  The  high  degree  of  veneration  and  esteem^ 
in  which  the  church  of  Jerusalem  was  held  amcHig 
all  other  christian  societies,  on  account  of  its  rank 
among  the  apostolical  churches,  and  its  title  to  the 
appellation  of  mother  churchy  as  having  succeeded 
the  first  christian  assembly  foimded  by  the  apos- 
tles, was  extremely  favourable  to  the  ambition  of 
Juvenal,  and  rendered  his  project  much  more  prac- 
ticable, than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  En- 
couraged by  this,  and  animated  by  the  favour  and 
})rotection  of  Theodosius  the  younger,  the  aspir- 
ing^ prelate  not  only  assumed  the  dignity  of  patri- 
arch of  all  Palestine,''  a  rank  that  rendered  him 
supreme  and  hidependent  of  all  spiritual  authority, 
but  also  invaded  the  rights  of  the  bishop  of  An- 
tioch,  and  usurped  his  jurisdiction  over  the  prov* 
inccs  of  Phenicia  and  Arabia.  Hence  there  arose 
a  warm  contest  between  Juvenal  and  Maximus, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  which  the  council  of  Chalcedon 
decided,  by  restoring  to  the  latter  the  provinces  of 
Phenicia  and  Arabia,  and  confirming  the  former 
in  the  spiritual  possession  of  all  Palestine,'  and  in 

0^  4  By  all  Palegtinc,  the  reader  is  desired  to  anderstand  three  dis- 
tinet  proTihcesy  of  which  each  bore  tlie  name  of  Palestine,  and  acooid- 
iogiy  the  original  is  thus  expressed,  Trium  PaUttinarum  KpUcopttm  seu 
^atriarcham.  After  the  destraetlon  of  Jerusalem,  the  face  of  Palestine 
was  almost  totally  changed ;  and  it  was  so  parcelled  out  and  wasted  bj 
a  •ueeessioB  of  wars  and  inTasions,  that  it  preserred  scarcely  any  tno% 
of  its  former  condition.  Under  the  christian  emperors  there  were  thre^ 
Palestines  formed  out  of  the  ancient  country  of  that  name,  each  of 
whieh  was  an  episcopal  see.  And  it  was  of  these  three  dioceses,  that 
Jurenal  usurped  and  maintained  the  jurisdiction.  Sec,  for  a  further 
account  of  the  three  Palestines,  Spanhemii  Geographia  Saera^  opp. 
torn-  i.  p.  79» 

>  See  also,  for  an  account  of  the  three  Palestines,  Carol!  a  S.  Paulo 
Gtographia  Saa'a^  p.  307. 

vot.  ir.  4 
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»AR?*  7;  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  which  he  had  assumed  in  the  church.* 
I '  By  this  means,  there  were  created,  in  this  centu- 
ry, five  superior  rulers  of  tlie  church,  who  were 
distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the  title  of  patri- 
archs.' The  oriental  historians  mention  a  sixth, 
viz.  the  bishop  of  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  to 
whom,  according  to  their  account,  the  bishop  of 
Antioch  voluntarily  ceded  a  part  of  his  jurisdic- 
tion.""  But  this  addition  to  the  number  of  the 
patriarchs  is  unworthy  of  credit,  as  the  only  proof 
of  it  is  drawn  from  the  Arabic  laws  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Nice,  which  are  notoriously  destitute  of  all 
authority. 
•n»  righu      HL  The  patriarchs  were  distinguished  by  consid- 

S^£^i!mS  erable  and  extensive  rights  and  privileges,  that 
were  annexed  to  their  high  station.  They  alone 
consecrated  the  bishops,  who  lived  in  the  provinces 
that  belonged  to  their  jurisdiction.  They  assem- 
bled yearly  in  council  tiie  clergy  of  their  respective 
districts,  in  order  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the 
church.  The  cognisance  of  all  important  causes, 
and  the  determination  of  the  more  weighty  contro- 
versies, were  referred  to  the  patriarch  of  the  prov- 
ince where  they  arose.  They  also  pronounced  a 
decisive  judgment  in  those  cases,  where  accusations 
were  brought  against  bishops.  And  lastly,  they 
appointed  vicars^''  or  deputies,  clothed  with  their 
authority,  for  the  preservation  of  order  and  tran- 
quillity in  the  remoter  provinces.  Such  were  the 
great  and  distinguishing  privileges  of  the  patri- 
archs ;  and  they  were  accompanied  with  others  of 
less  moment,  which  it  is  needless  to  mention. 

•  See  Mich.  Le  QaieD»  Orient  Chrittiamte,  torn.  iii.  p.  110. 

*  See  the  authora  irho  hftve  written  concerning  the  patriarchs,  which 
are  mentioned  and  recommended  hj  the  learned  Fahricius,  in  his 
Bibliograph.  Antiquar.  cap.  xiii.  p.  453. 

■  Astemanni  BibUoth,  Orient.  Vaticttn,  torn.  i.  p.  9,  IS,  he, 

^  Dar.  Blondel.  Be  la  Primaute  de  PEgUte^  chap.  ut.  p.  332.  Theod. 

Bninart  Be  palUo  Archi  EpucopdU,  p.  445,  torn.  ii.  of  the  poathooionB 

works  of  MabilloB. 
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'    It  must  however  be  carefully  observed,  that  the   cent.  v. 
authority  of  the  patriarchs  was  not  acknowledged  ' 

through  all  the  provinces  without  exception.  Sev- 
eral districts,  both  in  the  eastern  and  western  em« 
pires,  were  exempted  from  their  jurisdiction,*  The 
emperors  who  reserved  to  themselves  the  supreme 
power  in  the  christian  hierarchy,  and  receiveci,  with 
great  fecility  and  readiness,  the  complaints  of  those 
ivho  considered  themselves  as  injured  by  the  pa- 
triarchs ;  the  councils  also,  in  which  the  majesty 
and  legislative  power  of  the  church  immediately 
resided;  all  these  were  so  many  obstacles  to  the 
arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  patriarchal  order. 

IV.  This  constitution  of  ecclesiastical  government  ^^J^Jj;; 
was  so  far  from  contributing  to  the  peace  and  pros-  SJ°!J2SSi. 
perity  of  the  christian  church,  that  it  proved,  on  ^1^;^^ 
the  contrary,  a  perpetual  source  of  dissensions  and  ■»»'• 
animosities,  and  was  productive  of  various  incon- 
veniences and  grievances.  .  The  patriarchs,  who, 
by  their  exalted  rank  and  extensive  authority,  were 
equally  able  to  do  much  good  and  much  mischief, 
began  to  encroach  upon  the  rights,  and  to  trample 
upon  the  prerogatives  of  their  bishops,  and  thus 
introduced,  gradually,  a  sort  of  spiritual  bondage 
into  the  church.     And  that  they  might  invade, 
without  opposition,  the  rights  of  the  bishops,  they 
permitted  the  bishops,  in  their  turn,  to  trample 
with  impunity  upon  the  ancient  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  people.     For,  in  proportion  as  the  bish- 
ops multiplied  their  privileges  and  extended  theiif 
usurpations,  the  patriarchs  gained  new  accessions 
of  power  by  the  despotism  which  they  exercised 
over  the  episcopal  order.     They  fomented  also  di- 
visions among  the  bishops,  and  excited  animosi- 
ties between  the  bishops  and  the  other  ministers 
of  the  church ;  nay,  they  went  still  further,  and 

«  Edward  Brerewodias,  IHntert,  de  veterit  EccUna  gubematione 
PatriarchaH  /  -whieh  is  printed  at  the  end  of  archbishop  Usher's  book, 
entitled,  Optueuittm  de  origine  EpUcopontm  et  MetropoUtatk* 
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CENT.  V.  sowed  the  seeds  of  discord  between  the  clergy  and 
^^«T  II.  ^j^  people,  that  all  these  combustions  might  fur- 
nish them  with  perpetual  matter  for  the  exercise 
of  their  authority,  and  procure  them  a  multitude 
of  clients  and  dependents.  They  left  no  artifice 
unemployed  to  strengthen  their  own  authority,  and 
to  raise  opposition  against  the  bishops  from  every 
quarter.  For  this  purpose  it  was,  that  they  engag- 
ed in  their  cause  by  the  most  alluring  promises, 
and  attached  to  their  interests  by  the  most  magnif- 
icent acts  of  liberality,  whole  swarms  of  monks, 
who  served  as  intestine  enemies  to  the  bishops,  and 
as  a  dead  weight  on  the  side  of  patriarchal  tyran- 
ny. These  monastic  hirelings  contributed  more 
than  any  thing  else,  to  ruin  the  ancient  ecclesias- 
tical discipline,  to  diminish  the  authority  of  the 
bishops,  and  raise,  to  an  enormous  and  excessive 
height,  the  power  and  prerogatives  of  their  insolent 
and  ambitious  patrons. 

To  these  lamentable  evils  were  added  the 

ISS*!?*^*'  ambitious  quarrels,  and  the  bitter  animosities  that 
rose  among  the  patriarchs  themselves,  and  which 
produced  the  most  bloody  wars,  and  the  most  de- 
testable  and  horrid  crimes.  The  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople distinguished  himself  in  these  odious 
contests.  Elated  with  the  favour  and  proximity 
of  the  imperial  court,  he  cast  a  haughty  eye  on  all 
sides,  where  any  objects  w^ere  to  be  found,  on  which 
he  might  exercise  his  lordly  ambition.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  reduced,  under  his  jurisdiction,  the  pa* 
triarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  as  prelates  on- 
ly of  the  second  order ;  and  on  the  other,  he  invad- 
ed the  diocese  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  spoiled 
him  of  several  provinces.  The  two  former  pre- 
lates, though  they  struggled  with  vehemence,  and 
raised  considerable  tumults  by  their  opposition,  yet 
they  struggled  ineffectually,  both  for  want  of 
strength,  and  likewise  on  account  of  a  variety  of 
unfavourable  circumstances.    But  the  Roman  pon- 
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tiff,  far  superior  to  them  in  wealth  and  power,  con-  cent.  v. 
tended  also  with  more  vigour  and  obstinacy,  and  I^=Llf * 
in  his  turn,  gave  a  deadly  wound  to  the  usuHrped 
sapremacy  of  the  Byzantine  patriarch. 

The  attentive  inquirer  into  the  affairs  of  the 
church,  from  this  period,  will  fittto;  in  the  event* 
now  mentioned,  the  principal  source  of  those  most  . 
scandalous  and  deplorable  dissensions,  which  di- 
vided, first,  the  eastern  church  into  various  sects, 
and  afterward  separated  it  entirely  from  that  of  the 
'wesu  He  will  find,  that  these  ignominious  schismj^ 
flowed  chiefly  from  the  unchristian  contentions  for 
dominion  and  supremacy,  which  reigned  atnong 
those  who  set  themselves  up  for  the  fathers  and 
defenders  of  the  church. 

▼L  None  of  the  contending  bishops  found  the  The  w>wcr  ©r 
occurrences  of  the  times  so  fevourabk  to  his  am*  SSiie^'  ^ 
bition  as  the  Roman  pontiff.     Notwithstanding  the 
redoubled  efforts  of  the  bishop  of  Constantinople?, 
a  variety  of  circumstances  united  in  augmenting 
his  power  and  authority,  though  he  had  not,  as  yet, 
assumed  the  dignity  of  supreme  lawgiver  and  judge 
of  the  whole  christian  church.     The  bishops  of 
Alexandria  and  Antioch,  unable  to  make  head 
agakist  the  lordly  prelate  of  Constantinople,  fled 
often  to  the  Roman  pontiff  for  succour  against  his 
violence ;  and  the  inferior  order  of  bishops  used 
the  same  method,  when  their  rights  were  invaded 
by  the  prelates  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch.     So 
that  the  bishop  of  Rome,  by  taking  aU  these  pre- 
lates alternately  under  his  protection,  daily  added 
new  degrees  of  influence  and  authority  to  the  Ro*- 
man  see,  rendered  it  every  where  respected,  and 
Vras  thus  imperceptibly  establishing  its  supremacy. 
Such  were  die  means  by  which  the  Roman  pontiff 
extended  his  dominion  in  the  east.     In  the  west 
its  increase  was  owing  to  other  causes.     The  de- 
clining power  and  the  supine  indolence  of  the  em- 
perors, left  the  authority  of  the  bishop  who  presided 
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in  their  imperial  city  almost  without  control.  The 
incursions  moreover,  and  triumphs  of  the  barbari- 
ans were  so  far  from  being  prejudicial  to  his  ris- 
ing dominion,  that  they  rather  contributed  to  its 
advancement.  For  the  kings,  who  penetrated  in- 
to the  empire,^ere  only  solicitous  about  the  meth- 
ods of  giving  a  sufficient  degree  of  stability  to  their 
respective  governments.  And  when  they  perceiv- 
ed the  subjection  of  the  multitude  to  the  bishops, 
and  the  dependence  of  the  bishops  upon  the  Ro- 
man pontiff,  they  immediately  resolved  to  recon- 
cUe  this  ghostly  ruler  to  their  interests,  by  loading 
him  with  benefits  and  honours  of  various  kinds. 

Among  all  the  prelates  who  ruled  the  church  of 
Rome  during  this  century,  there  was  none  who  as<» 
6erted,  with  such  vigour  and  success,  the  authority 
and  pretensions  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  as  Leo,  com- 
monly simamed  the  Great.  It  must  be  however 
observed,  that  neither  he,  nor  the  other  promoters 
of  that  cause,  were  able  to  overcome  all  the  obsta- 
cles that  were  laid  in  their  way,  nor  the  various 
checks  which  were  given  to  their  ambition.  Many 
examples  might  be  alleged  in  proof  of  this  point, 
particularly  the  case  of  the  Africans,  whom  no 
threats  nor  promises  could  engage  to  submit  the 
decision  of  their  controversies,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  their  causes  to  the  Roman  tribunal.^ 
of  viL  The  vices  of  the  clergy  were  now  canried  to 
the  most  enormous  lengths ;  and  all  the  writers  of 
this  century,  whose  probity  and  virtue  render  them 
worthy  of  credit,  are  unanimous  in  their  accounts 
of  the  luxury,  arrogance,  avarice,  and  voluptu- 
ousness of  the  sacerdotal  orders.  The  bishops^ 
lind  particularly  those  of  the  first  rank,  created 
various  delegates,  or  ministers  who  managed  fo^ 

7  Lad.  EI.  D«  PiA»  2>e  aniigua  Eeclena  DUcipUna,  Dim.  ii.  p.  t66. 
Meleh.  Leydeekeri>  BUtoria  Eecle*.  ^fricana,  torn.  ii.  1H$9.  ii.  p.  505. 
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them  the  a&irs  of  their  dioceses,  and  a  sort  of  cent.  v. 
courts  ivere  gradually  formed,  where  these  pom-  '^'^^"• 
pous  ecclesiastics  gave  audience,  and  received  the 
homage  of  a  crinnng  multitude.    The  office  of  a 
presbyter  was  looked  upon  of  such  a  high  and  em- 
inent nature,  that  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,  was  so 
audacious  as  to  maintain,  at  a  public  entertainment, 
that  the  emperor  was  inferior  in  dignity,  to  one  of 
that  order.*    As  to  the  deacons^  &eir  pride  and 
licentiousness  occasioned  many  and  grievous  com-^ 
plaints,   as  appears  from  the  decrees  of  several 
councils** 

These  opprobrious  stains,  in  the  characters  of  the 
clergy,  would  never  have  been  endured,  had  not 
the  greatest  part  of  mankind  been  sunk  in  super- 
stition and  ignorance,  and  all  in  general  formed 
their  ideas  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  christian 
ministers  from  the  model  exhibited  by  the  sacer- 
dotal orders  among  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  and 
Romans,  during  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  dark- 
ness of  paganism.     The  barbarous  nations  also, 
those  fierce  and  warlike  Germans,  who,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Romans,  divided  among  them  the 
western  empire,  bore,  with  the  utmost  patience 
and  moderation,  both  the  dominion  and  vices  of 
the  bishops  and  priests,  because,  upon  their  ccmver- 
sion  to  Christianity,  they  became  naturally  subject 
to  their  jurisdiction ;  and  still  more,  because  tiiey 
looked  upon  the  ministers  of  Christ  as  invested 
with  the  same  rights  and  privileges,  which  distin<* 
guished  the  priests  of  their  fictitious  deities. 

viu.  The  corruption  of  that  order,  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  promote,  by  their  doctrine  and  exam- 1.^  ^  ^^ 
pics,  the  sacred  interests  of  piety  and  virtue,  will^feSr. 

*  SQlpitiQB  Sererafi,  De  vita  Martini^  cap.  zx.  p.  339,  compared  witli 
-0*0%.  ii.  eap.  ti.  p.  457. 

*  See  DtT.  Blondel.  Apohtgiaj  pro  ^enttnHa  ffien>tufm  de  efriBcofriw  et 
P^ibvteru,  p.  140. 
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^^  li.  appear  less  surprising  when  we  consider,  that  mul* 

titudes  of  people  of  all  kinds  were  every  where 

admitted,  without  examination  and  without  choice, 
into  the  body  of  the  clergy,  the  greatest  part  of 
whom  had  no  other  view,  than  the  enjoyment  of  a 
lazy  and  inglorious  repo^.  Many  of  these  eccle* 
siastics  were  confined  to  no  fixed  places  or  assem- 
blies, had  no  employment  of  any  kind,  but  saunter** 
ed  about  wherever  they  pleased,  gaining  their  main« 
tenance  by  imposing  upon  the  ignorant  multitude, 
and  sometimes  by  mean  and  dishonest  practices* 

But  if  any  should  ask,  how  this  account  is  recon* 
cileable  with  the  number  of  saints,  who,  according 
to  the  testimonies  of  both  the  eastern  and  western 
writers,  are  said  to  have  shone  forth  in  this  century^ 
the  answer  is  obvious  ;  these  saints  were  canoniz- 
ed by  the  ignorance  of  the  times.  For,  in  an  age  of 
darkness  and  corruption,  those  who  distinguished 
themselves  from  the  multitude,  either  by  their  ge- 
nius,  their  writings,  or  their  eloquence,  by  their  pru- 
dence and  dexterity  in  managing  matters  of  import* 
ance,  or  by  their  meekness  and  moderation,  and  the 
aseendant  they  had  gained  over  their  resentments 
and  passions ;  all  such  were  esteemed  something 
more  than  men ;  they  were  reverenced  as  gods ;  or^ 
to  speak  more  properly,  they  appeared  to  others  as 
men  divinely  inspired,  and  fuU  of  the  Deity. 
iiMnoiiki.     n.  The  monks,  who  had  formerly  lived  only  fot 
themselves  in  solitary  retreats,  and  had  never  thought 
of  assuming  any  rank  among  the  sacerdotal  order, 
were  now  gradually  distinguished  from  the  popii- 
lace,  and  were  endowed  with  such  opulence  and 
such  honourable  privileges,  that  they  found  them* 
selves  in  a  condition  to  claim  an  eminent  station 
among  the  supports  and  pillars  of  the  christian 
community.^    The  fame  of  their  piety  and  sanc- 

^  Epiphaniut,  Expoiit,Jtdei,  torn.  i.  opp.  p.  1094.  MabiOon,  Repome 
ftttx  ChaxwmeM  ReguUercM,  torn.  ii.  of  his  posthumoas  works  p.  115. 
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tity  W9is  at  first  so  great,  diat  bishops  and  presby- 
ters were  often  chosen  out  of  their  order/  and  the 
passion  of  erecting  edifices  and  convents,  in  which 
the  monks  and  holy  virgins  might  serve  God  in 
the  most  commodious  manner,  was  at  this  time 
carried  beyond  all  bounds.* 

The  monastic  orders  did  not  all  observe  the  same 
rule  of  discipline,  nor  the  same  manner  of  living. 
Some  followed  the  rule  of  Augustine,  others  that 
of  Basil,  others  that  of  Antony,  others  tiiat  of 
Athanasius,  others  that  of  Pachomius ;  but  they 
must  all  have  become  extremely  negligent  and  re- 
miss in  observing  the  laws  of  their  respective  or* 
ders,  since  the  licentiousness  of  the  monks,  even  in 
this  century,  was  become  a  proverb,^  and  they  are 
said  to  have  excited  the  most  dreadful  tumults  and 
seditions  in  various  places.  All  the  monastic  or* 
ders  of  all  sorts  were  under  the  protection  of  the 
bishops  in  whose  provinces  they  lived,  nor  did  the 
patriarchs  claim  any  authority  over  them,  as  ap. 
pears  with  the  utmost  evidence  from  the  decrees 
of  the  councils  held  in  this  century.^ 

X.  Several  writers  of  considerable  mmt  adorn* 
ed  this  century.  Among  the  Greeks  and  orien* 
tals  the  first  place  is  due  to  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, so  fiimoiis  for  his  learned  productions,  and 
the  various  controversies  in  which  he  was  engaged. 

*  Salpitios  SeTeruiy  De  vita  Martini,  cap.  z.  p.  390.  Dial.  i.  cap. 
xxi.  p.  4S6. 

*  Salpidiu  Sevenis,  JHaL  i.  p.  419.  Norisias^  Sittor.  Pelag.  lib.  i. 
Gtp.  ill.  p.  S7S,  torn.  L  opp.  Hi^twre  JJtteraire  de  la  France,  torn.  li. 
p.  35. 

*  Snip.  SeTeniB,  Dial  i.  eap.  tiU.  p.  399. 
<  See  Jo.  Lanuoii  Inquintio  in  chartam  innnumtatit  B.  Germani,  opp. 

torn.  uL  part  iL  p.  3.  In  tlie  anoieot  records,  posterior  to  this  century, 
the  monks  are  frequently  ealled  Clerks.  See  Mabillon.  Praf.  ad  Sac, 
ii.  Jlctor,  Sanctor.  Ord,  Benedicti,  p.  14.  And  this  shows  that  they 
now  began  to  be  ranked  among  the  efergy,  or  ministers  of  the  olinrch. 
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VART    IT* 


CENT.  V.  It  would  be  unjust  to  derogate  from  the  praises 
which  are  due  to  this  eminent  man ;  but  it  would 
betray,  on  the  other  hand,  a  criminal  partiality,  did 
we  pass  uncensured  the  turbulent  spirit,  the  litig- 
ious and  contentious  temper,  and  the  other  de- 
fects  which  are  laid  to  his  chargers 

After  Cyril,  we  may  place  Theodoret,  bishop 
of  Cyrus,  an  eloquent,  copious,  and  learned  writ- 
er, eminent  for  his  acquaintance  with  all  the  branch- 
es of  sacred  erudition,  but  unfortunate  in  his  at- 
tachment to  some  of  the  nestorian  errors.^ 

Isidore  of  Pelusium  was  a  man  of  uncommon 
learning  and  sanctity.  A  great  number^  of  his 
epistles  are  yet  extant,  and  discover  more  piety, 
genius,  erudition,  and  wisdom,  than  are  to  be 
found  in  the  voluminous  productions  of  many 
other  writers.^ 

Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  few  of  whose 
writings  are  now  extant,  acquired  an  immortal 
name  by  his  violent  opposidon  to  Qrigen  and  his 
followers** 

Palladius  deserves  a  rank  among  the  better  sort 
of  authors,  by  his  Lausiac  History ^  and  his  Life  of 
Chrysostom. 

t  The  works  of  Cjril,  io  biz  Tolomes  folio,  were  published  at  Paria» 
\j  Aubert,  in  the  year  16dS. 

fc  The  Jesuit  Sirmond  gareat  Paris,  in  the  year  tS42,  a  noble  edition 
of  the  worlLS  of  this  prelate  in  four  Tolames  folio  ;  a  fifth  was  added  hj 
Gamier,  in  1685.  q3*  We  mast  obserre  in  iaToar  of  this  excellent  ee« 
elesiastio,  so  renowned  for  the  sanctity  and  simpiieitj  of  his  mannerf« 
that  he  abandoned  the  doctrines  of  Nestorius,  and  thus  effaced  the  stain 
he  had  contracted  by  his  personal  atUchment  to  that  heretic,  and  to 
John  of  Antioch. 

03*  ■  The  number  of  these  eputle*  amounts  to  9018,  which  are 
divided  into  fire  books.  They  are  short,  but  admirably  written,  and  are 
equally  reeommendable  for  the  solidity  of  the  matter,  and  the  purity 
and  elegance  of  their  style. 

k  The  best  edition  of  Isidore's  EpUtiet  is  that  -^yofk  wu  published  ia 
folio^  by  the  jesoit  Scott,  at  Paris,  in  1638. 

!  See  Euaeb.  Reoaudotos,  /Brimd  Patriarchar,  JUexandrinor.  p.  idd. 
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Theodore  of  Mopsuesda,  though  accused  after 
his  death  of  the  greatest  errcx^  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  time.  Those  who  have 
read,  with  any  attention,  the  fragments  of  his  writ* 
ings,  which  are  to  be  found  in  Photius,  will  lament 
the  want  of  these  excellent  compositions,  which 
are  eidier  entirely  lost,  or,  if  any  remain,"*  are  only 
extant  among  the  nestorians,  and  that  in  the  Syriac 


Nilus,  disciple  of  Chrysostom,  composed  several 
treatises  of  a  practical  and  pious  kind ;  but  these 
performances  derive  more  merit  from  the  worthy 
and  laudable  intention  of  their  author  than  from  any 
other  circumstance. 

We  pass  over  in  silence  Ba^ius  of  Sdeucia; 
Theodotus  of  Ancyra ;  and  Gelasius  of  Cyzicum, 
fior  the  sake  of  brevity. 

XL  A  Roman  pontiff,  Leo  L  simamedtfae  Great,  3^ 
diines  forth  at  the  head  of  the  Latin  writers  of 
thb  century.  He  was  a  man  of  uncommon  genius 
and  eloquence,  which  he  employed  however  too 
much  in  extendii^  his  authority;  a  pouit  in 
which  his  ambition  was  both  indefatigid>le  and 
excessive.^ 

Orosius  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  repu- 
tation by  the  Hiitory  he  wrote  to  refute  the  cavils 

«  See  Joi.  Simon  Aitemuii  BibUoth,  Oriental^  Clgment,  Vaiie,  ton. 
iiL  pert  ii.  p.  8S7. 

acy  •  It  appears,  by  this  aceoant  of  the  works  of  Theodore,  that 
Dr.  Moabeim  had  not  seen  the  DitwrtoHont  of  the  late  duke  of  Orleans* 
io  one  of  which,  that  learned  prince  has  demonstrated  that  the  Com* 
mefUary  upon  the  PtaltM,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Chain  or  CoUec- 
twn  •/  CtrderiuM,  and  which  bears  the  name  of  Theodore,  is  the  pro- 
duedoB  of  Theodore  of  Mopsocstia.  There  eiitts,  also,  beside  the 
fragments  that  are  to  be  found  in  Photias,  a  manoseript  eommentaiy  of 
this  illiiBtrioiis  author  upon  the  twelve  minor  prophets. 

•  All  the  works  of  Leo  were  published  at  Lyons,  in  two  Tolnmes  fblio» 
in  the  year  1700,  by  the  eare  of  the  eelebrated  Quenel  of  the  oratury. 
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<»iT.T.  ofdieps^pmsagaiustCbThrtianity,and  by  his  books 
*^*^,"  against  tke  pelagians  aod  priscillianists.^ 

Caasiao,  an  illiterate  and  superstitious  man,  in- 
cukcated  in  Gaul,  both  by  his  discourse  and  his 
writk^,.  the  discipline  and  manner  of  living  which 
prevailed  among  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  monks^ 
and  was  a  sort  of  teacher  to  those  who  were  called 
semipelagians.^ 

Maximus  of  Turin  published  several  Homilies^ 
which  are  yet  extant ;  and  though  short,  are,  for 
the  most  part  recommeodabte,  \Mh  for  their  ele* 
gance  and  piety. 

Eiicherius  of  Lyons,  and  bishop  of  that  ciQr, 
was  one  of  the  most  considerable  moral  writers 
that  flourished  among  the  Latins  in  this  century/ 

Pontius  of  Nola,'  distinguished  by  his  eminent 
and  fervent  piety,  is  also  esteemed  for  his  poems 
and  other  good  performances. 

Peter,  bishop  of  Ravenna,  obtained,  by  his  elo- 
quence, the  title  of  Chrysologus ;  nor  are  his  dis-* 
courses  entirely  destitute  o(  genius/ 

Salvian  was  an  eloquent,  but  at  the  same  time^ 
a  mel2tticholy  and  sour  writer,  who,  in  his  vehement 

p  See  Bayle'ft  Dictionary,  at  the  artiole  Qrosiiii.  A  Talaable  edition 
of  this  author^  enriched  wirii  ancient  coini  and  medalSf  vaa  pabli«be«l 
in  4to.  at  Leyden,  in  the  year  1738,  by  the  learned  Uarereainp. 

1  Sittoire  Litierairede  la  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  215.  Simon,  Critique 
de  la  BihUotk,  Ecclewutique  par  Du  Pin,  torn.  i.  p.  156.  The  works 
of  Cassian  were  published  in  folio  at  Francfort,  in  the  year  1732,  with 
a  large  oommentary  by  Alardas  Gaznus* 

»  See  a  large  account  of  this  prebite,  in  the  Btstmi^  Utteraire  de  la 
France,  torn.  ii.  p.  275. 

(Xy  ■  This  pious  and  ingenious  eeclesiasiic  is  niore  generally  knowil 
by  the  name  of  Paalin.  See  Nieteire  LUteraire  de  la  France,  torn.  ii. 
p.  179.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  pubUshed  by  Le  Brtin,  at 
Paris,  in  the  year  1685,  in  two  Tolomes  4to. 

•Aph9UiJUberJPMti/ieaU$£cckmm  lUnmmaUam,  took  l  p.  88i. 
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declamations  against  the  vices  of  his  times,  unwa-  ^^^•7- 
rily  discovers  the  defects  of  his  own  charactcn*"      .  "^ ' 

Prosper  of  Aquitain  and  Marius  Mercator  are 
abundantly  known  to  such  as  have  employed  any 
part  of  their  time  and  attention  in  the  study  of  the 
pelagian  disputes,  and  the  other  controversies  that 
were  managed  in  this  century. 

Vincent  of  Lerins  gained  a  lasting  reputation  by 
his  sbort,  but  excellent  treatise  against  the  sects, 
entitled  Cammamt^rium.^ 

Sidonius  AppUinaris,  a  tumid  writer,  though  not 
entirely  destitute  of  eloquence;  Vigilius  of  Tap- 
sua ;  Araobius  the  younger,  who  wrote  a  com- 
meotary  on  the  book  of  Psalmis ;  Draeontius,  and 
others  of  tluit  ckuov  are  of  too  little  consequence  U> 
deserve  a  more  pariioular  notice. 

■  Bist.  Litter,  de  la  France^  torn.  ii.  p.  &17.    (£j*  The  authort  of  the 

history  here  refBrrcd  to,  jpve  a  Utffercnt  account  of  SaWian's  charactev. 

l*hey  acknowledge,  that  his  declamations  agaiiiBt  the  vices  of  the  age,  in 

htt  *rrecLtne  a^aitut  Avarice,  and  his  Discourse  conceT^n^  Providence^ 

are  trarra  an4  T^hement ;  but  (hey  represent  hira  notwithatanding  at 

oikf^  of  the  nrost  humane  and  benevolbnt  men  of  his  time.    Ft  is  howev- 

e^'^yend  ftll  doube  that  he  traa  extrava^ntiy  austere  in  the  rules  he 

pMMribcfl  ibp  t&«  c«ndkMt  af'tlb.    for  wlwft  la  more  nnnatunil  thfl» 

terteommeiMl  co  efcrisCiaaV^tf  a  neeenuiy  ^ancKlion  of  salfadoa,  the 

letTi^g  their,  w^ole  sidAt««c^.tpi  the  poor,  to  the  ptter  ruin  of  tbeii  chH4« 

ren  and  r^ations  I  U  ou^t  l^oirever  be  confossed,  that  his  aiuterky  iit 

poiiit''of  diatfipUne  was  aacoin^anied  vitK  the  most^  amiable  laoderatio|i 

toward  those  wiip  differed  fi:om  him  in  articles  of  fiiith.    There  it  a  moat 

remarkable  passage  to  this  purpose,  in  his  Treatise  concerning'  JProvi- 

ience,  book  v.  p.  100. 

QQ*  w  TJ^is  work  of  Vincent,  which  is  commended  by  otur  author, 
teems  scarcely  worthy  of  sticl)  applause.  I  see  nothing  in  it,  but  that 
blind  feneration  for  ancient  opinions,  which  ia  so  fatal  to  the  discover>^ 
and  progress' oTti'ntfii,  and  an  attempt  to  prore  that  nothing  but  the  Toicc 
of  tradi^on  n  tio  be  ctmsahed  m  ibriiig^  the  sense  of  (he  holy  aeriptures. 
An  anyle  aeeount  of  Vlneent,  Prosper,  and  Amobras,  it  to  be  ibtnid  hi 
th^  ilk9t^$r9fid$te*m^  ^  la.  finance,  tom.  B.  p.  S05,  54^  d^t. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


CONCERNING  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  CHURCH  DURING  THIS 
CENTURY. 


» JST*  11       '•  ^^^Y  points  of  religion  were  more  largely 
m   *■  explained,  and  many  of  its  doctrines  determined 
^^igi»£  ^^^  more  accuracy  and  precision,  than  they  had 
—  *^       been  in  the  preceding  ages.     This  was  owing  to 
the  controversies  that  were  multiplied  at  tliis  time 
throughout  the  christian  world,  concemmg  the  per- 
son  and  nature  o/* Christ ;  the  innate  corruption  and 
depravity  of  man  ;  the  natural  ability  of  men  to 
live  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  divine  Urw  ;  the 
necessity  of  the  divine  grace  in  order  to  salvation  ; 
the  nature  and  existence  of  human  liberty  ;  and 
other  such  intricate  and  perplexing  questions.  The 
sacred  and  venerable  simplicity  of  the  primitive 
times  which  required  no  more  than  a  true  faith  in 
the  word  of  God,  and  a  sincere  obedience  to  his* 
holy  laws,  appeared  little  better  than  rusticity  and 
ignorance  to  the  subtile  doctors  of  this  quibbling 
age.     Yet  so  it  happened,  that  many  of  the  over 
curious  divines,  who  attempted  to  explain  the  na- 
ture and  remove  the  difficulties  of  these  intricate 
doctrines,  succeeded  very  ill  in  this  matter.     In- 
stead of  leading  men  into  the  paths  of  humble  faith 
and  genuine  piety,  they  bewildered  them  in  the 
labyrinths  of  controversy  and  contention,  and  rath- 
er darkened  than  illustrated  the  sacred  mysteries 
of  religion  by  a  thick  cloud  of  unintelligible  sub- 
tilties,  ambiguous  terms,  and  obscure  distinctions. 
Hence  arose  new  matter  of  animosity  and  dispute, 
of  bigotry  and  uncharitableness,  which  flowed  like 
a  torrent  through  succeeding  ages,  and  which  all 
human  effi^rts  seem  unable  to  van(][uish.    In  these 
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disputes,  the  heat  of  passion,  and  the  excesnve  curr.T. 
force  of  religious  antipathy  and  contradiction,  bur*  ''"^'^  '- 
lied  finequently  the  contending  parties  into  the  most 
dangerous  extremes. 

n.  If  before  thb  time,  the  lustre  of  religion  was 
clouded  with  superstition,  and  its  divine  precepts 
adulterated  witii  a  mixture  of  human  inventions, 
this  evil,  instead  of  diminishing,  increased  daily. 
The  happy  souk  of  departed  christians  were  invok- 
ed by  numbers,  and  their  aid  implored  by  assidu- 
ous  and  fervent  prayers;  while  none  stood  up  to 
censure  or  oppose  this  preposterous  worship.  The 
question,  how  the  prayers  of  mortals  ascended  to 
die  celestial  spirits,  a  question  which  afterward  pro* 
duced  much  wrangling  and  many  idle  fancies,  did 
not  as  yet  occasion  any  difficulty.     Forthechrist** 
ians  of  this  century  did  not  imagine  that  the  souls 
of  the  saints  were  so  entirely  confined  to  the  celes* 
tial  manlsions,  as  to  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of 
visiting  mortals,  and  travelling,  when  they  pleased, 
through  various  countries.     They  were  further  of 
opinion^  that  the  places  most  frequented  by  depart* 
ed  spirits  were  those  where  the  bodies  they  had 
formerly  animated  were  interred ;  and  this  opinion, 
which  the  christians  borrowed  from  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  rendered  the  sepulchres  of  the  saints 
the  general  rendezvous  of  suppliant  multitudes.* 
The  images  of  those,  who,  during  their  lives,  had 
acquired  thereputation  of  uncommon  sanctity,  were 
now  honoured  with  a  particular  worship  in  several 
places ;  and  many  imagined,  that  this  worship  drew 
down  into  the  images  the  propitious  presence  of 
the  saints  or  celestial  beings  they  represented ;  de» 
bided,  perhaps,  into  this  idle  &ncy  by  the  crafty 

'UfltentiiMvDMmiP.  AttlJ^iil^Mtan,  lib.  i.  p.  104.  Heiaodiis»  Opp, 
«i  JHer,  Tcr.  ISS.  Compaire  with  UiMe,  SnlpUiiu  Sevenity  Epitt.  ii.  p. 
971.  iMa^  ii.  eap.  xiii.  p.  474.  IHaL  iii.  p.  518.  £neM  G«s«im»  tn 
The»phrait99  P*  05*  Maearios  in  Jac  ToUli  hmgfdtw  Mtintrit  Italic^ 
V*  197,  and  oth^  trritera  of  this  age, 
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fictionB  of  the  heathen  priests,  who  had  paUiriied 
the  same  thing  concerning  the  statues  of  Jupiter 
and  Mercury.r  A  singular  and  irresistible  efficacy 
was  also  attributed  to  the  bones  of  martyrs,  and  to 
the  figure  of  the  cross,  in  defeating  the  attempts  of 
satan,  removing  all  sorts  of  calamities,  and  in  heal* 
ing  not  only  the  diseases  of  the  body,  but  also 
thdse  of  the  mind.*  We  shall  not  enter  here  into 
a  particular  account  of  the  public  supplications,  the 
holy  pilgrimages,  the  superstitious  services  paid  to 
departed  souls,  the  multiplication  of  temples,  al* 
tars,  ))enitential  garments,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
circumstances,  that  showed  the  decline  of  genuine 
piety,  and  the  corrupt  darkness  that  was  eclipsing 
tfie  lustre  of  primitive  Christianity.  As  there  were 
none  in  these  times  to  hinder  the  christians  front 
retaining  the  opinions  of  their  pagan  ancestors  con«> 
ceming  departed  souls,  heroes,  demons,  temples^ 
and  such  like  matters,  and  even  transferring  them 
into  their  religious  services ;  and  as,  instead  of 
entirely  abolishing  the  rites  and  institutions  of  an- 
cient  dmes,  these  institutions  were  still  observed 
with  only  some  slight  alterations ;  all  this  swelled 
of  necessity  the  torrent  of  superstition,  and  deform- 
ed die  beauty  of  the  christian  religion  and  worship 
with  those  corrupt  remains  of  paganism,  which  stiH 
subsist  in  a  certain  church. 

It  will  not  be  improper  to  observe  here,  diatthe 
femous  pagan  doctrine,  concerning  the  purification 
of  departed  souls^  by  means  of  a  certain  kind  oifire^ 
was  more  amply  explained  and  confirmed  now  than 
h  had  formerly  been.*    Eveiy  body  knows,  that 

y  ClemeBtina«  fhtml  z.  p.  697,  torn.  i.  PP.  ^9pMi%kc    Ainobim,  ad^. 
Gtnie9^  lib.  vi.p.  854.  Caip.  Barthias,  ad  BuH&um  AVmiafiiian* p.  SSa 

«  Prodentiat,  %mn.  vi.  de  Coromt,  p.  150^  151.    Suipitiiit  Sererat, 
JEjk.  i.  p.  364.    JEneM  Ornxsuty  lit  Thfpkratf^  p.  173. 

•  See,  particularlj  concerning  this  matter.  AocastiD,  his  book  de  nil. 
Qii4r«fioRi6lit  ad  Zhi/c/ft'tuiiy  A*,  xlii*  torn.  vi.  opp.  p.  128.    Dcfde  t1 
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this  doctrine  proved  an  inexhaustible  source  of  €ent.  v. 
riches  to  the  clergy  through  the  succeeding  ages,  If^^  "* 
and  that  it  still  enriches  the  Romish  church  with 
its  nutritious  streams. 

m.  The  interpretation  of  die  holy  scriptures  cm-  .bmrn* 
ployed  fewer  pens  in  this  century  than  in  the  pre-  tSU  "^ 
ceding  age^  in  which  the  chrbtian  doctors  were 
less  involved  ift  the  labyrinths  of  controversy.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  the  multiplication  of  religious  dis- 
putes, a  considerable  number  of  learned  men  un- 
dertook this  useful  and  important  task.  We  shall 
not  mention  those  who  confined  their  illustrations 
to  some  one  or  a  few  books  of  the  divine  word, 
such  as  Victor  of  Antioch,  Polychronius,  Philo 
Carpathius,  Isidore  of  Cordona,  Salonius,  and  An- 
drew of  Caesarea.  We  must  not  however,  paiss 
over  in  silence  Theodoret  and  Theodore,  bishops 
of  Cyrus  and  Mopsuestia,  the  two  most  famous 
expositors  of  this  age,  who  illustrated  a  great  part 
of  the  holy  scriptures  by  their  pious  labours. 
They  were  truly  eminent  both  in  point  of  learning 
and  genius ;  and  free  and  unprejudiced  in  their 
search  after  truth,  they  followed  the  explications  of 
scripture  given  by  their  predecessors,  only  as  far  as 
they  found  them  agreeable  to  reason.  The  com- 
mentaries of  Theodoret  are  yet  extant,  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  learned  ;^  those  of  Theodore  are  con«> 
ceakd  in  the  east  among  the  nestorians,  though 

^peHhuM,  eap«  xti.  p.  188.    De  Jlde^  tpe^  tt  chariiate,  $  118|  p.  S88« 
EnarrmiUne  PhlI  xzxt.  §  3,  he. 

h  See  SimoB^  BUteire  critique  det  prindpaiUD  Cfnmentateuri  de  JC 
Te9i.  eh.  uU.  p»  314 1  at  laao  his  Critique  de  la  BibUeth,  Ecdeeiaet^ 
delUk  Ploy  UMD.  i*  p*  180.  o3*  Theodoret  wrote  eommentaries  apOB 
the  five  boob  of  M—et^  Joehuih  Judget^  Mutfh  Samuel,  Kingt,  Chreti' 
ielee,  the  Peabne,  the  Canticletp  Jtaiahf  Jeremiah,  Batuehy  Lamenta^ 
tiame,  Esekiel,  J^aniel,  the  tvehe  leeeer  prephetef  end  St,  PttuVefimr- 
IHen  EpSetlee. 

^Oli.  fr.  % 
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c^anr.  v.  qq  ii|M9^  accounts  worthy  to  see  the  light«^  Cyril 
^^'^^■l!  9^  Alexgn^ia,  deserves  also  a  place  among  the 
mPpinnentatorB  of  this  century ;  but  a  still  higher 
rank,  among  that  useful  and  learned  body,  is  due 
to  Isidqre  of  Pelusium,  whose  epistles  contain 
many  obc^rvationsi  which  cast  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  light  upon  several  parts  of  scripture/ 
steiydiimciw .  ly.  I.t  is  however  to  bt  lamented,  that  the  great- 
^^£li^  est  part  of  the  coQimentfttors,  bothGreek  and  Latin, 
^^  following  the  idle  fancies  of  Origen,  overlooked 
^  true  and  natural  sense  of  the  words,  and  hunted 
^ter  subtile  and  hidden  significati<xis»  {ormffst&ieif 
as  the  Latins  then  teilmed  them,  in  the  plainest 
ppecepts  of  the  holy  scriptiU'es*  Several  of  the 
Qi^eks,  and  particul^ly  Theodoret,  laboured  with 
success  and  precision,  in  illustrating  the  books  of 
the  New, Testament;  and  their  success  here  is  to 
|;>e  priiKipally  attributed,  to  their  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  language,  which  tiity  had  learned 
from  their  infancy.  But  neither  the  Greeks  nor 
Latins  cast  much  light  upon,  the  Old  Teaitament, 
which  wfis  cruelly  tortured  by  the  allegorical  pent 
of  almost  all  who  attempted  to  illustmte  and  explaia 
^t.  For  nothing  is  more  common,  than  to  see  the 
interpreters  of  the  fifth  century  straining  ail  thr 
pa^ssi^s  of  that  sacred  book  either  to  typify  Christy 
92ji4jthe  blessings  of  his  kingdom,  or  anticlurist,  and 
f^  wars  and  desolations  which  he*was  to  bring 

<  Jot.  Sim.  Aneman.  MiblUth.  Orient*  Clem.  Vatic,  torn-  iii.  $  ^  |k 
SSr.  Simon,  Critique  de  la  BibHoth  Ecclee-  de  Da  Pin,  torn.  i.  p.  UJ% 
9T7.  o;j*  We  are  assured  b^  Fabrieius,  upon  the  testimoQy  or  Lambe« 
eins,  that  Theodore's  Commentary  upon  the  tweh>e  propheti  is  still  in 
being,  in  MS.  in  the  emperor's  library  at  Vienna.  See  Fabr.  Bihi  Grae. 
torn.  ix.  p.  162.  See  also,  for  an  ample  and  learned  aeeoont  of  the 
writings  of  this  author,  Lardner's  CredidiHtj/,  &c.  tol.  is.  p.  889. 

•  *  Sae,  for  an  aeeoant  of  these  two  avthorsy  Simon,  Mkttire  deepiHn' 
eipaux  CemmefUateure  du  JVbuveau  Tettament,  ehi^.  xzi.  p.  SOfh 
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Upon  die  earth,  and  that,  without  the  least  spark  ckmt.  ▼. 
of  judgment,  or  Ae  smallest  air  of  probability.       ^^"  "' 
T.  A  few  chosen  spirits,  superior  to  the  others  in  Jgjg^  "jj 
sagacity  and  wisdom,  were  bold  enough  to  stand  up  J 
agaSnst  these  critical  delusions,  and  to  point  out  a 
safer  and  plainer  way  to  divine  truth.     This  we 
karn  from  die  episdes  of  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  who, 
Ihough  he  was  not  himself  entirely  free  from  thitf 
allegorical  contagion,  yet  censures  judiciously  iff 
many  places,  those  that  abandoned  the  historical 
sense  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  applied,  univer* 
sally,  all  its  narrations  and  predictions  to  Christ 
alone.    But  none  went  greater  lengths  in  censuring 
the  fanciful  followers  of  Origen,  than  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia,  who  not  only  wrote  a  book  concerning 
^^g^y  ftnd history  against  Origen,*  but  also,  in  his 
commentary  on  the  prophets^  did  not  hesitate  to  ap* 
ply  the  most  of  their  predictions  to  various  events 
in  ancient  history/    This  manner  of  interpreting 
scripture  was  very  ill  received,  and  contributed 
perhaps  more  to  raise  the  general  cry  against  him^ 
than  all  the  erroneous  doctrines  with  which  he  was 
charged.s  The  nestorians  followed  the  example  of 
this  remarkable  and  eminent  man  ;^  and  still  con-  • 
dnue  to  consider  him  as  a  saint  of  the  first  order, 

•  Fmeandns  Hermianeosis,  De  trUnu  CapituJUt^  lib.  liL  eap.  ▼!.  Lib* 
«nitiM  in  Sreviai^o,  cap.  zxir. 

'>^cta  C^ncUa  Cunttantiffpol  IL  «ett  Oecumenici  V.  torn.  iii.  Con^ 
€»tf»PttiB»  p,  58»  edit  Hardaitti, 

OC^  t  Theodore*  after  hia  death,  waa  eonsidered  aa  the  parent  of  the 
peiagiiaD  and  neatoriaa  hereaiea ;  thoogfa,  during  hia  life*  .he  waa  held  ia 
the  higfaeat  eateem*  and  died  in  the  oomnnaioa  of  the  ehureh. 

^  Thia  sppeaaa  by  the  teatimonj  of  Coamaa  Indicopleuatea*  a  writer 
oftheatxth  centaiy,  who  waa  undoabtedfy  a  neatorian.  For  thia  aa« 
thor,  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  ChrUtian  T»p9graphyf  which  Montfaueon 
published  in  hb  new  eolleetion  of  the  Greek  fathers,  maintains,  that  of 
ftU  the  Psalms  of  Darid,  four  only  are  appKeable  to  Christ.  And  to 
eonfirm  this  his  opinion,  he  affirms  boldly,  that  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  when  they  apply  to  Jeana  the  propheciea  of  the  Old,  do  thia 
rather  by  a  mere  aecommodation  of  the  words,  without  any  regard  to 
their  troe  and  genuine  tense. 
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and  to  preserve  his  writings  with  the  utmost  care, 
as  precious  monuments  of  his  piety  and  learnings* 
VL  The  doctrines  of  religion  were  at  this  time, 
understood  and  represented  in  a  manner  that  sav^ 
oured  little  of  their  native  purity  and  simplicity. 
They  were  drawn  out  by  laboured  commentaries 
beyond  the  terms  in  which  the  divine  wisdom  had 
thought  fit  to  reveal  them ;  and  were  examined 
with  that  minuteness  and  subtilty  that  were  only- 
proper  to  cover  them  with  obscurity.  And  what 
was  still  worse,  the  theological  notions  that  gener^ 
ally  prevailed,  were  proved  rather  by  the  authori- 
ties and  logical  discussions  of  the  ancient  doctors, 
than  by  the  unerring  dictates  of  the  divine  word. 
It  does  not  appear  that  in  this  century  any  attempt- 
ed to  form  a  complete  system  of  theology,  unless 
we  give  that  title  to  six  books  of  instruction^  which 
Nicaeas  is  said  to  have  composed  for  the  use  of 
the  neophytes.'  But  as  we  have  already  observr 
ed,  the  principal  branches  of  religion  were  labori- 
ously explained  in  the  various  books  that  were  writr 
ten  against  the  nestorians,  eutychians,  pelagians^ 
and  arians. 
Themsntften  viL  Thc  numbcr  of  thosc  who  disputed  in  this 
SSSS,  century  against  paganism  and  infidelity,  was  very 
^  £  considerable,  yet  not  greater  than  the  exigency  of 
the  times,  and  the  frequent  attacks  made  upon 
Christianity  rendered  necessary.  Theodoret,  in  his 
ingenious  and  learned  treatise,  De  curandis  Gra- 
corum  affectionibusj  Orientius,  in  his  Commonitori* 
um^  and  Evagrius,  in  his  dispute  between  Zachaeus 
and  ApoUonius,  opposed  with  fortitude  and  vigour, 
those  that  worshipped  images,  and  offered  their  re- 
ligious services  to  the  pagan  deities.*^  To  these 
we  may  add,  Philip  Sedetes  and  Philostorgius,  of 

'  Gennftdias  Manili^nsis,  Be  Soriptor,  Ecelenaat.  cap.  xxii-  p*  28, 
edit  Fabric. 

k  See,  for  an  acconnt  of  Oricptias  an^  Evajjius,  HUtot're  Zitteraire 
^  (a  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  121,  and  252. 
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whom  the  latter  attacked  Porphyry,  and  the  former  ceot.  v. 
Julian.  Basilius  of  Seleucia ;  Gregentius  in  his  ^^^^  "' 
Contrcpuersy  with  Herbanus ;  and  Evagrius,  in  his 
Dialogue  between  Theophilus  and  Judaeus,  expos^ 
ed  and  refuted  the  errors  and  cavils  of  the  Jews. 
Voconius  the  African ;  Syagrius,  in  his  Book  con* 
cerning  Faith  ;  Gennadius  of  Marseilles,  who  de- 
serves to  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  ;  and  Theo- 
doret,  in  his  Treatise  concerning  the  Fables  of  the 
Heretics^  opposed  all  the  different  sects;  not  to 
mention  those  who  wrote  only  against  the  errors 
of  one  or  other  particular  party. 

Yin.  Those  who  disputed  against  the  christian  inedefteuar 
sects^  observed  a  most  absurd  and  vicious  method  ^iSL  ^"^^ 
of  controversy.     They  proceeded  rather  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  ancient  sophists,  and  what  is  still 
moFe  surprising,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  Rof 
Tnan  law^  than  by  the  examples  and  instructions  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles.     In  the  Roman  courts, 
matters  of  a  difficult  and  doubtful  nature  were  de- 
cided by  the  authority  of  certain  aged  lawyers,  who 
^ere  distinguished  by  their  abilities  and  experi- 
ence.    And  when  they  happened  to  differ  in  opin- 
ion, the  point  was  determined  either  by  a  plurality 
of  voices,  or  by  the  sentiments  of  the  more  learn^ 
ed  and  illustrious  members  of  that  venerable  body  .^ 
This  procedure  of  the  Roman  tribunals  was,  in 
this  century,  admitted  as  a  standing  law,  both  in 
the  deliberations  and  councils,  and  in  the  manage* 
ment  of  religious  controversy,  to  the  great  and  un« 
speakable  detriment  of  truth.     For  by  this,  reason 
and  even  common  sense  were,  in  some  measure, 
excluded  from  every  question  ;  and  that  was  de* 
termined  as  right  and  tmCj  which  appeared  such 
to  the  greatest  number,  or  had  been  approved  by 
doctors  of  the  greatest  note  in  preceding  times. 
The  act^  of  the  various  councils^  which  are  yjet 

1 8e«  the  Codex  TheodQ9»  lib.  i.  tit.  ir.    J}e  regporms  prndentum^  p. 
.32,  edit.  Bittcrian. 
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extaiit,  manifestly  show  that  this  wds  the  case. 
And  this  circumstance,  combined  with  what  we 
have  already  observed  with  respect  to  the  dispu- 
tants of  the  age  now  under  consideration,  make  it 
easy  for  us  to  imagine  the  various  defects  that  must 
have  prevailed  in  the  methods  of  defending  truth, 
and  opposing  error, 
spaiiouwrit-  IX.  This  absurd  imitation  of  the  Roman  law  in 
the  management  of  religious  controversy,  this  pre* 
posterous  method  of  deciding  truth  by  human  au* 
thorities,  were  fruitful  sources  of  spurious  and  sup* 
posititious  productions.  Form  any  audacious  im- 
postors were  hence  encouraged  to  publish  their  own 
writings  under  the  names  of  ancient  christian  wor» 
thies,  nay,  under  the  sacred  names  of  even  Christ 
himself  and  his  holy  apostles ;  that  thus  in  the  de- 
liberations of  councils,  and  in  the  course  of  con* 
troversy,  they  might  have  authorities  to  oppose  to 
authorities  in  defence  of  their  respective  opinions. 
The  whole  christian  church  was,  in  this  century, 
overwhelmed  with  these  infamous  cheats,  these 
spurious  productions.  This  is  said  to  have  engag- 
ed Gelasius,  the  Roman  pontiff,  to  call  together  a 
council,  composed  of  the  bishops  of  the  Latin 
church;  in  which  assembly,  after  a  strict examiU'* 
ation  of  those  writings  which  appeared  under  great 
and  venerable  names,  the  famous  decree  passed, 
that  deprived  so  many  apocryphal  books  of  their 
borrowed  authority.  That  something  of  this  kind 
really  happened,  it  would  be  perhaps,  an  instance  of 
temerity  to  deny ;  but  many  learned  men  assert, 
that  the  decree  attributed  to  Gelasius,  labours  un^ 
der  the  same  inconveniency  with  the  books  which 
it  condemns,  and  was  by  no  means  the  production 
of  that  pontiff,  but  of  some  deceiver,  who  usurped 
clandestinely  his  name  and  authoriQr.'" 

■  PeanonoBy  TituUdar,  IgmOianar.  part  i.  cap.  it.  p.  189.  CaYe» 
BiiU  Utter,  Scriptor.  E^lenaf,  p.  360.  Urb*  G<Miofr.  8ibeni%  Pr^ai. 
ad  Enchiridion  Sextif  p.  79, 
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^  Kucherius,  Salvian,  and  Nilus,  shine  with  a  cent.  v. 
superior  lustre  among  the  moral  writers  of  this  *^*^"' 


century.     The  epistle  of  Eucherius,  concerning  m«i^»*»- 
{^  contempt  of  the  roorld^  and  the  secular  phOoso^ 
phy^  is  an  excellent  performance  both  in  point  of 
matter  and  style.    The  works  of  Mark  the  hermit 
breathe  a  spirit  of  fervent  piety,  but  are  highly  de- 
fective in  many  respects.    The  matter  is  ill  chosen, 
and  it  is  treated  without  order,  perspicuity,  or 
force  of  reasoning.     Fastidius  composed  several 
^scouxses  concerning  moral  duties,  but  they  have 
not  survived  the  ruins  of  time.    The  works  that 
are  yet  extant,  of  Diadochus,  Prosper,  and  Severi- 
an,  a^  extremely  pleasing  on  account  of  the  solid- 
ity and  elegance  which  are  to  be  found,  for  the 
most  part,  in  their  moral  sentences,  though  they 
afford  but  indifierent  entertainment  to  such  as  are 
desirous  of  precision,  method,  and  sound  ai^u* 
mentation.     And  indeed  this  want  of  method  it) 
the  distnbution  and  arrangement  of  their  matter, 
and  a  constant  neglect  of  tracing  iheir  subject  to 
fts  %x&t  principles,  are  defects  common  to  almost 
all  the  moral  writers  of  this  century. 

XI.  Had  diis  indeed  been  their  only  defect,  the 
candid  and  ipipartial  would  have  supported  it  with 
miience,  and  attributed  it  charitably  to  the  infelic- 
ity of  die  tunes.    But  many  of  the  writers  and 
leacfaers  of  this  age  did  unspeakable  injury  to  the 
eause  of  true  piety  by  their  crude  and  enthusiastic 
inventions.    The  mystics,  who  pretended  to  higher 
4egi}eeaof  perfection  thim  other  christians,  drew 
tvery  vthere  to  their  party,  particularly  in  the  east- 
em  iparovinces,  a  vast  number  of  the  ignorant  and 
bcoi)aiderate  multitude,  by  the  striking  appearance 
of  their  austere  and  singular  piety.     It  is  impossi- 
ble to  describe  the  rigour  and  severity  of  the  laws 
which  these  senseless  fanatics  imposed  upon  them- 
selves, in  order,  as  they  alleged,  to  appease  the 
Deity,  and  to  deliver  the  celestial  spirit  from  the 
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v^'  w  l^^dage  of  this  mortal  body^  They  not  only  lired 
.^=s=:^  among  the  wild  beasts,  but  also  lived  after  the 
manner  of  these  savage  animals ;  they  ran  naked 
through  the  lonely  deserts  with  a  furious  aspect^  and 
with  all  the  agitations  of  madness  and  frenzy ;  they 
prolonged  the  life  of  their  emaciated  bodies  by  the 
wretched  nourishment  of  grass  and  wild  herbs^ 
avoided  the  sight  and  conversation  of  men,  re- 
mained motionless  in  certain  places  for  several 
years,  exposed  to  the  rigour  and  inclemency  of  the 
seasons,  and  toward  the  conclusion  of  their  lives, 
shut  themselves  up.  in  narrow  and  miserable  huts ; 
and  all  this  was  considered  as  true  piety,  the  only 
acceptable  method  of  worshipping  the  Deity,  and 
rendering  him  propitious."  The  greatest  part  of 
the  mystics  were  led  into  the  absurdities  of  this 
extravagant  discipline,  not  so  much  by  the  pretend- 
ed force  of  reason  and  argument,  as  by  a  natural 
propensity  to  solitude,  a  gloomy  and  melancholy 
cast  of  mind,  and  an  implicit  and  blind  submission 
to  the  authority  and  examples  of  others.  For  the 
diseases  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  those  of  the  body, 
are  generally  contagious,  and  no  pestilence  spreads 
its  infection  with  a  more  dreadful  rapidity  than  su« 
perstition  and  enthusiasm.  Several  persons  have 
committed  to  writing  the  precepts  of  this  severe 
discipline,  and  reduced  its  absurdities  into  a  sort 
of  system,  such  as  JuUanus  Pomerius  among  the 
Latins,"*  and  many  among  the  Syrians,  whose  names 
it  is  needless  to  mention. 
Tbt  Mneitd.  3UL  Of  all  thc  iustanccs  of  superstitious  frenzy 
gmcftfieity-^^  disgraccd  this  age,  none  was  held  in  higher 
veneration,  or  excited  more  the  wonder  of  the 
multitude,  than  that  of  a  certain  order  of  men,  who 

•  See  the  PraSum  Sfdrituak  of  Mosohus  t  the  Launac  BUtory  of  PaV 
ladius ;  as  also  Sulpitius  Severus,  DiaL  i. 

CC^  •  Pomerias  wrote  a  treatise,  De  VUa  Contemplatha,  in  whieht^e 
doetrines  and  precepts  of  the  mytties  were  earefUIj  eoUectei. 
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•wo^  calkd  stylites  by  the  Greeks,  and  sancti  co-  o^-  ▼• 
lumnares,  or  pillar  saints,  by  the  Latins.     These  *^^^ 
were  persons  of  a  most  singular  and  extravagant 
turn  of  mind,  who  stood  motionless  upon  the  top$ 
of  pillars^  expressly  raised  for  this  exercise  <tf  their 
patience,  and  remained  there  for  several  years, 
amidst  the  admiration  and  applause  of  die  stupid 
populace.     The  inventor  of  this  strange  and  ridic- 
ulous disc]]^ine  was  Simeon,  a  Syrian,  who  began 
his  ibJlies  by  changing  the  agreeable  employment 
K&  a  shepherd,  for  the  senseless  austerities  of  the 
monkish  life.    But  his  enthusiasm  carried  him  still 
greater  lengths;  for,  in  order  to  cUmb  as  near 
heaven  as  he  could,  he  passed  thirty  seven  years 
of  his  wretched  life  upon  five  pillars  of  six,  twelve, 
twenty  two,  thirty  six,  and  forty  cubits  high,  and 
dius  acquired  a  most    shining   reputation,   and 
attracted  the  veneration  of  all  about  him.p    Many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  seduced 
by  a  false  ambition,  and  an  utter  ignorance  of  true 
religion,   followed  the  example  of  this  fanatic, 
though  not  with  the  same  degree  of  austerity^ 

r  Sec  the  Mia  Sanctorum  Mennt  Januarn,  toni.  i.  p.  S6t— 877«  where 
the  reader  will  find  the  aeeount  we  have  given  of  this  whimsical  disci* 
pUne.  Thcodoret,  indeed,  had  before  given  several  hints  of  it,  alleging^ 
among  other  things,  that  Simeon  had  gradually  added  to  the  height  of 
his  pillar,  with  a  design  to  approach  bj  this  means  nearer  to  heaven. 
See  Tillemont,  Menunret  pour  tervir  a  VHiatoire  de  VEffHse,  torn.  xr. 
p.  347,  edit.  Paris.  See  also  the  Jcta  of  Simeon  the  9tyUte,  in  Steph. 
Eaodii  Assemaniii  Actii  Martyrum^  Orient,  et  Occident,  rol.  IL  p.  99Ti 
published  at  Rome,  in  folio^  in  the  year  1748. 

f^  4  The  learned  Frederic  Spanheimy  in  hia  EeeUtiaetiad  XRetery^ 
Pk  1154,  speaks  of  a  second  Simeon  the  stylites  mentiooed  by  Evagria% 
ififf.  lib.  vi.  cap.  zsiii.  who  lived  in  the  sixth  centary.  This  second 
fanatic  seems  to  have  carried  his  austerities  still  further  than  the  chief 
of  the  sect ;  for  he  remained  upon  his  pillar  sixty  eight  years,  and  from 
thence,  like  the  first  Simeon,  he  taught,  or  rather  deluded  the  gazing 
jnnliitucle,  declaimed  Against  heresy,  pretended  to  cast  out  devils,  to  heal 
diseases,  and  to  foretel  future  events. 

VOL.   II.  7 
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cBirr.  ▼.  And  what  b  almost  incredible,  thb  sUperslitMNnh 
^^^IJ^  practice  continued  in  vogue  until  the  twelfth  cen- 
tuiy,  when  however,  it  was  at  length  totally  sup^ 
pressed.' 

The  Latins  had  too  much  wisdom  and  prudence 
to  imitate  the  Syrians  and  orientals  in  this  whim- 
sical superstition.  And  when  a  certain  fanatic  or 
impostor,  named  Wulfiiaicus,  erected  one  of  these 
pillars  in  the  country  of  Treves,  and  proposed  liv- 
ing upon  it  after  the  manner  of  Simeon ;  the  neigh- 
bouring bishops  ordered  it  to  be  pulled  down,  and 
thus  nipped  thb  species  of  superstition  in  the  bud.* 
^oiuier  d«^  aan.  The  mystic  rules  of  discipline  and  manners 
puuk  in.  had  a  bad  effect  upon  the  moral  writers,  and  those 
k!!^  wrip  who  were  set  apart  for  the  instruction  of  chrbtians. 
Thus,  in  instructing  the  catechumens  and  others, 
they  were  more  diligent  and  zealous  in  inculcating 
a  regard  for  the  external  parts  of  religion,  and  aa 
attachment  to  bodily  exercise,  than  in  forming  the 
heart  and  the  a&ctions  to  inward  piety  and  solid 
virtue.  Nay,  they  went  so  far  as  to  prescribe 
rules  (^  sanctity  and  virtue  little  different  from  the 
unnatural  rigour  and  fanatical  piety  of  the  mystics. 
Salvian,  and  other  celebrated  writers,  gave  it  as 
their  opinion,  that  none  were  truly  and  perfectly 
holy,  but  those  who  abandoned  all  riches  and  hon- 
ours, abstained  from  matrimony,  banished  all  joy 
and  cheerfulness  from  their  hearts,  and  macerated 
their  bodies  with  various  sorts  of  torments  and 
mortifications.  And  as  all  could  not  support  such 
excessive  degrees  of  severity,  those  niadmen,  or 
fanatics,  whose  robust  constitutions  and  savage 
tempers  were  the  best  adapted  to  this  kind  of  life, 

'  See  Urb.  Godofr.  Siberi  Dist.  de  SanetU  ColumnarUm;  Caroli 
Majelli  DUt.  destyUHa,  published  in  Atsemaniii  ^icta  Martyr,  Orient, 
ei  Occident,  torn.  ii.  p.  S46»  where  may  be  seen  a  oopperplate  print  of 
Simeon's  pillar. 

•  Grcgor.  TnroneBa.  Mi9tor.  Francer,  lib.  Till.  oap.  xr,  p.  $9T. 
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dBsdnguishedbv  die  public  applause,  and  saw  iceht.t- 
their  influenoe  and  authority  increase  daily.    And  ^""'^^^ 
thus  saints  started  up  like  mushfooms  in  almost 
every  place. 

znr.  A  small  number  of  ecclesiastics,  animated  jrh* 
by  the  laudable  spirit  ot*  reformation,  boldly  at- 
tempted  to  pluck  up  the  roots  of  this  g^wing  su- 
peratition,  and  to  bnng  back  the  delud^  multitude 
from  this  vain  and  chimerical  discipline  to  the  prac- 
tioe  of  solid  and  genuine  piety.    But  the  votaries 
of  superstition  who  were  superior  in  number,  rep- 
utation, and  authority,  reduced  them  soon  to  si- 
leiK9e,  Md  rendered  their  noble  and  pious  efforts 
utterly  ine&ctual.'    We  have  an  example  of  this 
in  the  case  of  Vigilandus,  a  man  remarkable  for 
Ills  leamii^  and  eloquence,  who  was  bom  in  Gaul, 
and  tivmit  fiwn  thence  to  Spain,  where  he  perform* 
ed  the  functions  of  a  prcsbjrter.    This  ecclesiastic, 
on  his  return  from  a  voyage  he  had  made  into  Pal- 
estine and  Egypt,  began,  about  the  beginning  of 
this  GOituiy,  to  propagate  several  doctrines,  and  to 
publish  repeated  exhortations  quite  opposite  to  the 
opinians  and  manners  of  the  times.    Among  other 
things,  he  denied  that  the  tombs,  and  the  bones  of 
the  martyrs  were  to  be  honoured  with  any  sort  of 
homage  or  wor^ip ;  and  therefore  censured  die 
pilgrimages  that  were  made  to  places  that  were  re- 
puted  holy.    He  turned  into  deriuon  the  prodi* 
gies  which  were  said  to  be  wrought  in  the  temples 
consecrated  to  martyrs,  and  condemned  the  custom 
of  performing  vigils  in  them*    He  asserted,  and  in* 
deed  with  reason,  that  the  custom  of  burning  ta* 
pers  at  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  in  broad  day,  was 
imprudendy  borrowed  from  the  ancient  supersti* 
tion  of  the  pagans.     He  maintained  moreover,  that 
prayers  addressed  to  departed  saints  were  void  of 

*Aagiistiii  ooni|»laiDt  of  this  in  kis  faaow  epttUe  to  Jamuriiii,  No. 
119* 
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CENT.  T.  di  efficacy ;  and  treMed  with  contefeript«  i 
^^''Ii!l  mortifications,  the  celibacy  of  the  <^rgy,  aad  the 
various  austerities  of  the  monastic  life.  And  final* 
ly,  he  affirmed  that  the  conduct  of  those  who,  dis* 
tributihg  their  substance  among  the  indigent,  sub** 
mitted  to  the  hardships  o{  a  voluntary  poTerty,  cdt 
sent  a  part  of  then*  treasures  to  totisalem  for  devout 
purposes,  had  nothing  in  it  acceptable  to  the  Deity* 
There  were  among  the  Gallic  and  Spanish  faish« 
ops  several  that  relished  the  opinions  of  Vigilant 
tins.  But  Jerome,  the  great  monk  of  the  i^^e,  as* 
sailed  this  bold  reformer  of  religion  with  sudibit» 
temess  and  ftiry,  that  the  honest  presbyter  aood 
found  that  nothing  but  his  ^ence  oould  preserve 
bis  life  from  the  intemperate  rage  of  bigotry,  and 
superstition.  This  project  then  of  refanning  ibA 
corruptions,  which  a  fenaiical  and  auperslitioas 
zeal  had  introduced  into  the  church,  was  choked 
in  its  birth.*  And  the  name  of  good  Vtgilantiiia 
remains  still  in  the  liii  of  heretics,  which  is  acknowl- 
edged as  authentic  by  tliose  who,  without  any  re« 
gard  to  their  own  judgment  or  the  decimations  of . 
scripture,  followed  blindly  the  decisiom  of  anti* 
quity. 
Di^m  XV.  The  controversies  which  had  been  raised  in 
Egypt,  concerning  Origen  and  his  doctrine,  toward 
Ae  conclusion  of  the  preceding  century,  were  now 
renewed  at  Constantinople,  and  carried  on  without 
either  decency  or  prudence.  The  nitrian  monks^ 
banished  from  Egypt,  on  account  of  their  attach-: 
ment  to  Origen,  took  refuge  at  Constaodnople,  and 
were  treated  by  John  Chrysostom,  the  bishop  of 
that  city,  with  clemency  and  benignity.  This  no 
sooner  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Theophilus,  pa- 
friarch  of  Alexandria,  than  he  formed  a  perftlious 

«  Bayle's  Dieiiottarif,  at  the  article  Vigilantias.  Barbejraef  De  la 
Morale  dr«  Perf^  p.  S5S.  Gerbar.  Jo*  Voaaiua^  Thedlm»  MUtorico 
Vheologieh,  p.  170>    Bistmrt  LUUraire  de  la  France^  torn*  Si-  p.  57, 
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jptyjecl  against  ^  doquent  prdate ;  and  aoit  the  ce!«t.  y. 
finnoas  £piplianius,  with  aeveral  other  bishops,  to  ^^^^  ^'' 
Coiistantiaople,  to  compass  his  iall,  and  deprive 
him  of  his  episcopal  dignity.     No  time  could  be 
more  favourable  for  the  execution  of  this  project 
than  that  in  which  it.  was  formed ;  for  Chrysostom^ 
by  hifi  austerity,  and  hb  vehement  decbmations 
against  the  vices  of  the  people,  and  the  corrupt 
mamiers  of  the  ladies  of  the  court,  had  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  many,  and  had  also  excited,  in  a 
more  particular  manner,  the  resentment  and  indig* 
nation  (rf*the  empress  Eudoxia,  wife  of  ArcadiuSb 
This  violent  princess  sent  for  Theophilus  and  the 
Cg^yplaan  biriiops,  who,  pureuant  to  her  orders,  re« 
fnored  to  Constantinople ;  and Mving  called  a  cQun-» 
cat,  inquired  into  the  religioiis  sentiments  of  Chry^ 
ttostom,.  and  examined  bis  morals^  and  the  whoK 
eourse  of  has  conduct  and  conversation,  with  the 
utmost  severity.     This  council  which  was  held  in 
the  suburbs  of  Chadeedon,  in  the  year  403,  with 
Theophthis  at  its  head,  declared  Chrysostom  un«- 
wortl^  of  his  high  rank  m  the  church,  on  account 
of  the  fatourahie  manner  in  which  he  stood  dis« 
posed  toward  Origen  and  his  followers ;  and  in 
consequence  of  this  decree,  condemned  him  to  ban- 
ishment.  The  people  of  Constantinople,  who  were 
tenderly  attached  to  their  pious  and  wordiy  bishop, 
rose  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  and  prevented  the 
executbn  of  this  unrighteous  sentence.^    When 
this  tumult  was  entirely  hushed,  the  same  unre- 
lenting judges,  in  order  to  satisfy  their  vindictive 

(J^  w  Thit  is  not  quite  exact  For  it  appears,  hj  the  accounts  of  the 
heat  historiaosy  that  this  senteace  was  really  executed,  and  that  the  em- 
peror eonfirmefl  the  decree  of  this  first  synod,  hy  banishing  Chrysostom 
into  Bithynhi ;  />r,  as  others  allege,  hy  ordering  him  to  retire  to  the 
coantry.  A  violent  earthquake  and  a  terrible  shower  of  hail,  which 
were  looked  apon  by  the  maltitade  as  judgmenU  occasioned  by  the  un- 
righteous persecution  of  their  pious  bishop,  alarmed  the  eoart,  aait  en- 
gaged them  to  reeal  Chnrsostom  to  hit  office. 
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cBrr.  ▼.  fige  and  dan  of  Eudoxia,  loiewied  their  acntence 
'^"^  "'  the  year  fdlowing  under  anodier  pretext^*  and 
with  more  success;  for  the  pious  Chrysoetom, 
yielding  to  the  redoubled  efforts  of  his  enemies, 
was  banished  to  Cucusus,  a  city  of  Cilicia^  "where 
he  died  about  three  years  after*'' 

The  exile  of  this  iUustrious  man  was  followed  by 
a  terrible  sedition  of  the  johannists,  so  his  votaries 
were  called,  which  was  calmed,  though  ^th  much 
difficulty,  by  the  edicte  of  Arcadius.'  It  is  beyond 
all  doubt  that  the  proceedings  against  Chiysostom 
were  cruel  and  unjust ;  in  this  however  hie  was  to 
blame  that  he  assumed  the  authority  and  rank  which 
had  been  granted  by  the  council  of  Constantinople, 
to  the  bishops  of  that  imperial  dty,  and  set  himself 
up  as  a  judge  of  the  controversy  between  Theoph- 
ilus  and  the  Egyptian  monks,  which  the  Alexan*^ 
drian  prelate  could  not  behold  without  the  utmost 
impatience  and  resentment    These  moidcs,  when 
diey  lost  their  protector,  were  restored  to  the  £i* 
vourof  Theophilus;  but  the  faction  of  theorigen- 
ists  continued,  notwithstanding  all  this,  to  floimsb 
in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  and 
held  tlieir  chief  residence  at  Jerusalem. 

C(^  *  This  nev  pretext  wm  the  iadeeeat  miBDer,  in  whieh  Chiyaoi' 
torn  St  laid  to  have  deebimed  against  £ttdoua»  on  aooooat  of  her  haTtag 
erected  her  statue  in  silt er  near  the  ohareh. 

f  See  Tillemont  and  Herman t,  who  hare  both  written  the  life  of  Chry- 
aestom  i  as  also  Bayle's  Dictionary  in  Englislk  at  the  article  Acacias. 

•  See  CjriUi  vU^t  Sabit  in  Cotelerii  Monumeni,  Eccles,  Gr^c.  torn.  ii. 
p.  S7i.    Jos.  Sim.  Asaeman.  JNMiaM.  Oriental  Vatican,  torn.  ii.  p.  Si- 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


QDNdmnNO  THE  Rms  Aim  CEREMONIES  T7SED  IN  THE  CRURCB 
DORDfO  TSB  CBim;RT. 


L  To  enum^ate  the  rites  and  institutions  that  cent.  ▼. 
were  added  in  thb  century,  to  the  christian  wor-  '^*^  "' 
ship,  would  require  a  volume  of  a  eoosideraUc 
size.  The  acts  qfeouncib,  and  the  records  left  us  pS-  ' 
bf  the  most  celelxaled  ancient  writers,  are  the 
sources  from  whence  the  carious  may  draw  a  satis* 
factory  and  particular  account  of  this  matter ;  and 
to  these  we  refer  such  as  are  desirous  of  something 
more  than  a  general  view  of  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration. Several  of  these  ancient  writers,  uncor- 
rupted  by  the  contagious  examples  of  the  times  in 
which  they  lived,  have  ii^;enuously  acknowledged 
that  true  piety  and  virtue  were  smothered,  as  it 
were,  under  that  enormous  burden  of  ceremonies 
under  which  they  lay  groaning  in  this  century. 
This  evil  was  owing  partly  to  the  ignorance  and 
dishonesty  of  the  clergy ;  partly  to  the  calamities  of 
the  times,  which  were  extremely  unfavourable  to 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  to  the  culture  of 
the  mind ;  and  partly  indeed,  to  the  natural  deprav* 
ity  of  imperfect  mortals,  who  are  much  more  dis- 
posed to  worship  with  the  eye  than  with  the  hearty 
and  are  more  ready  to  offer  to  the  Deity  the  labo- 
rious pomp  of  an  outward  service,  than  the  nobler, 
yet  simple  oblation  of  pious  dispositions  and  holy 
affections. 

n.  Divine  worship  was  now  daily  rising  from  one  ^  ••■ 
degree  of  pomp  to  another,  and  degenerating  more  ^^  "^ 
and  more  into  a  gaudy  spectacle,  only  proper  to  **•«>«»  * 
attract  the  stupid  admiration  of  a  gazing  populace. 
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CENT.  V.  The  sacerdotal  garments  were  embeUished  with  a 
-!^^"IJ^:  variety  of  ornaments,  with  a  view  to  excite  in  the 
minds  of  the  multitude  a  greater  veneration  for  the 
sacred  order.     New  acts  of  devotion  were  also  eel- 
ebrated.    In  Gaul,  particularly,  the  solemn /^rayer^ 
and  supplications^  which  usually  precede  the  aimi- 
versary  of  Christ's  ascension,  were  now  instituted 
for  the  first  time.*     In  other  places,  perpetual  ac- 
clamations of  praise  to  God  were  performed  both 
night  and  day  by  singers,  who  succeeded  each  oth- 
er, so  as  that  the  service  suffered  no  interruption  ;t 
as  if  the  Supreme  Being  took  pleasure  in  such  noisy 
and  turbulent  shouting,  or  received  any  gratification 
from  the  blandishments  of  men.     The  riches  and 
magnificence  of  the  churches  exceeded  all  bounds.^ 
They  were  also  adorned  with  costly  images,  among 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  nestorian  controversy, 
that  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  holding  the  child  Jesus  in 
her  arms,  (Stained  the  first  and  princ^xd  place. 
The  altars,  and  the  chests  in  which  the  relics  were 
preserved,  were  in  most  places  made  of  solid  silver. 
And  from  this  we  may  easily  imagine  the  splendour 
and  expenses  that  were  lavished  upon  theother  uten- 
sils which  were  employed  in  the  service  of  the  church. 
The  feMttof     HL  On  the  other  hand,  the  agapa^  or  feasts  of 
**"*'*•       charity^  were  now  suppressed,  on  account  of  the 
abuses  to  which  they  gave  occasion,  amidst  the  daily 
decline  of  that  piety  and  virtue,  which  rendered 
these  meetings  useful  and  edifying  in  the  primitive 
ages. 
Pentou.      A  new  method  also  of  proceeding  with  penitents 
was  introduced  into  the  Latin  church.  For  grievous 
offenders,  who  had  formerly  been  obliged  to  confess 
their  guilt  in  the  fitce  of  the  congregation,  were 

•  See  Sidonioi  Apollinaris,  Epitt.  lib.  v.  epUt,  xri.  lib.  tL  epUt.  i.  at 
alto  Martene*  Thetaurut  Anecdottrunif  torn.  t«  p.  47. 
k  GervaiSy  HUtoire  de  Suger,  torn.  i.  p.  83. 
0  Sen  Zacharia*  of  Mit^lene,  De  opiJioU  MutuU,  p.  165, 166. 
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now  delivered  from  this  mortifying  penalty,  and  cert.  y. 
obtained  from  Leo  the  Great,  a  permission  to  tf07i«  f^''^  "' 
yess  their  crimes  privately  to  a  priest  appointed  fot 
that  purpc^e.  By  thi^  change  of  the  ancient  dis- 
cipline, one  of  the  greatest  restraints  upon  licen* 
tiousness,  and  the  only  remaining  barrier  of  chas« 
tity  Y  was  entirely  removed,  and  the  actions  of  christ- 
ians were  subject  to  no  other  scrutiny  than  that  of 
the  clergy ;  a  change  which  was  frequently  con- 
venient  for  the  sinner,  and  also  advantageous  in 
many  req)ects  to  the  sacred  order. 


CHAPTER  V. 


•ONCEBHXKO  TBB  DI88BltStOM&  AMD  HERESIES  THAT  l-fiOUBUD  TtfS 
C&UBCH  DXJRINO  THIS  CENTVHY. 


I.  Srveeal  of  those  sects  which  had  divided  ^^SS^J^ 
die  church  in  the  preceding  ages,  renewed  their 
efforts  at  this  time  to  propagate  their  respective 
opinions,  and  introduced  new  tumults  and  animos- 
ities among  the  christians.  We  shall  say  nothing 
of  the  novatians,  marcionites,  and  manicheans, 
those  inauspicious  and  fatal  names  that  disgrace 
the  earlier  annals  of  the  church,  though  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  as  yet  their  sects  subsisted,  and  were 
even  numerous  in  many  places.  We  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  an  account  of  the  donatists  and  arians, 
who  were  the  pests  of  the  preceding  century. 

The  donatists  had  hitherto  maintained  them-  Thedmwifts. 
selves  with  a  successful  obstinacy ,  and  their  affairs 
were  in  a  good  state.  But  about  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  the  face  of  things  changed  much  to 
their  disadvantage,  by  the  means  of  St.  Augustine, 
bishop  of  Hippo.     The  catholic  bishops  of  Africa, 
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CENT.  V.   animated  by  the  exhortations  and  conducted  bj  the 
^^"^^  "'  counseb  of  thb  zealous  prelate,  exerted  themselves 
with  the  utmost  vigour  in  the  destruction  of  this 
seditious  sect^  whom  they  justly  looked  upon,  not 
only  as  troublesome  to  the  church  by  their  obsti- 
nacy, but  also  as  a  nuisance  to  the  state  by  the  brutal 
soldiery  ^  which  they  employed  in  their  cause.  Ac- 
cordingly deputies  were  sent  in  the  year  404,  from 
the  council  of  Carthage,  to  the  emperor  Honorius^ 
to  request  that  the  laws  enacted  against  heretics, 
by  the  preceding  emperors,  might  have  force  against 
the  donatists,  who  denied  that  they  belonged  to  the 
heretical  tribe ;  and  also  to  desire  that  bounds  might 
be  set  to  the  barbarous  fury  of  the  circumcelliones. 
The  first  step  that  the  empei'or  took,  in  consequence 
of  this  request,  was  to  impose  a  fine  upon  all  the 
donatists,  who  refused  to  return  into  the  bosom  of 
the  church,  and  to  send  their  bishops  and  doctors 
into  banishment     The  year  following,  new  laws 
much  severer  than  the  former,  were  enacted  against 
this  rebellious  sect,  under  the  title  of  Jets  of  unu 
formity.     And  as  the  magistrates  were  remiss  in 
the  execution  of  them,  the  council  of  Carthage,  in 
the  year  407,  sent  a  second  time  deputies  to  the 
emperor,  to  desire  that  certain  persons  might  be 
appointed  to  execute  these  edicts  with  vigour  and 
impartiality  ;  and  their  request  was  granted. 
•    n.  The  faction  of  the  donatists,  though  much 
broke  by  these  repeated  shocks,  was  yet  far  from 
being  totally  extinguished.     It  recovered  a  part  of 
its  strengtli  in  the  year  408,  after  Stilicho  had  been 
put  to  death  by  the  order  of  Honorius,  and  gained 
a  still  further  accession  of  vigour  the  year  follow- 
ing, in  which  the  emperor  published  a  law  in 
£ivour  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  prohibited  all 
compulsion  in  matters  of  religion.  This  law  how* 
ever  was  not  of  long  duration.     It  was  abrogated 

'  The  circumcelii9ne9  already  mentioned. 
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at  the  earnest  and  repeated  solicitations  of  the  coun* 
cil,  which  was  held  at  Carthage  in  the  year  410  ; 
and  Marcellinus  the  tribune  was  sent  by  Honori- 
us  into  Africa,  with  full  power  to  bring  to  a  con- 
clusion this  tedious  and  unhappy  contest.  Mar. 
cellinus  therefore  held  at  Carthage^  in  the  year  411, 
a  solemn  conference^  in  which  he  examined  the 
cause  with  much  attention,  heard  the  contending 
parties  during  the  space  of  three  days,  and  at 
length  pronounced  sentence  in  favour  of  the  cath- 
dics.^  The  catholic  bishops  who  were  present  at 
this  conference,  were  286  in  number ;  and  those 
of  the  donatists  279.  The  latter,  upon  their  de- 
feat, appealed  to  the  emperor,  but  without  effect. 
The  glory  of  their  defeat  was  due  to  Augustin, 
who  bore  the  principal  part  in  this  controversy, 
and  who  indeed  by  his  writings,  counsels,  and 
admonitions,  governed  almost  the  whole  African 
church,  and  also  the  principal  and  most  illustrious 
heads  of  that  extensive  province. 

m.  By  this  conference,  the  party  of  the  donatists 
was  greatly  weakened ;  nor  could  they  ever  get 
the  better  of  this  terrible  shock,  though  the  face 
of  a&irs  changed  afterward  in  a  manner  that  was 
proper  to  revive  their  hopes*     The  greatest  part  of 

•  See  Fraoe.  Baldain,  Hi%U  CoHationit  Carthag.  in  OpUt  Milev.  Fin- 
ion.  p.  337.  It  is  proper  to  obeerve  here,  that  this  meeting,  held  by 
MareelliniiB,  is  rerj  improperly  termed  a  conference  fcoiiatio.J  For 
there  vts  no  dispute  earned  on  at  thb  meeting  between  the  eatholies 
and  the  donatists ;  nor  did  any  of  the  parties  endeavour  to  gain  or  defeat 
the  other  by  superiority  of  argument.  .  This  conference  then  vas  prop- 
erly a  Judicial  trial,  in  which  Marcellinus  was,  by  the  emperor,  ap- 
pointed judge,  or  arbiter,  of  this  religious  controversy^  and  accordingly 
pronounced  sentence  after  a  proper  hearing  of  the  cause.  It  appears 
therefore  from  this  event,  that  the  notion  of  a  supreme  spiritual  judge 
of  controversy,  and  ruler  of  the  church,  appointed  by  CliHst,  had  not  as 
yet  entered  into  any  one's  head ;  since  we  see  the  African  bishops  thero^ 
selTea  appealing  to  the  emperor  in  the  present  religions  question. 
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CRNT.  v.  them,  through  the  fear  of  punishment,  submitted  U> 
^^y  "'  the  emperor's  decree,  and  returned  into  the  bosoom 
of  the  church ;  while  the  severest  penalties  were 
inflicted  upon  those  who  remained  obstinate,  and 
persisted  in  their  rebellion.  Fines^  banishment,  con* 
fiscation  of  goods,  were  the  ordinary  punishments 
of  the  obstinate  donatists  ;  and  even  the  pain  c^ 
death  was  inflicted  upon  such  as  surpassed  the  rest 
in  perverseness,  and  were  the  seditious  ringleaders 
of  that  stubborn  faction.  Some  avoided  these  pen* 
alties  by  flight,  others  by  concealing  themselveSf 
and  some  were  so  desperate  as  to  seek  deliverance 
by  self  murder,  to  which  the  donatists  had  a  shock* 
ing  propensity.  In  the  mean  time,  the  circumceU 
liones  used  more  violent  methods  of  warding  off 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  that  was  pronounced 
against  their  sect ;  for  they  ran  up  and  down  through 
the  province  of  Africa  in  the  most  outrageous  man- 
ner,  committing  acts  of  cruelty  every  where,  and 
defendmg  themselves  by  force  of  arms. 

The  donatists,  indeed,  recovered  afterward  their 
former  liberty  and  tranquillity  by  the  succour  and 
protection  they  received  from  the  Vandals,  who  in* 
vaded  Africa,  with  Genseric  at  their  head,  in  the 
year  427,  and  took  this  province  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Romans.  The  wound  however  that  this 
setjt  had  received  from  the  vigorous  execution  of 
the  imperial  laws,  was  so  deep,  that  though  they  be* 
gan  to  revive  and  multiply  by  the  assistance  of  the 
Vandals,  yet  they  could  never  arrive  at  their  former 
strength  and  lustre. 
ThcrtMBof  IV.  The  arians,  oppressed  and  persecuted  by  the 
^  *°*^  imperial  edicts,  took  refuge  among  those  fierce  and 
savage  nations,  who  were  gradually  overturning  the 
western  empire,  and  found  among  the  Goths,  Sue- 
vi,  Heruli,  Vandals,  and  Burgundians,  a  fixed  resi- 
dence and  a  peaceful  retreat.  And  as  their  secu- 
rity animated  their  courage,  they  treated  the  cath- 
olics with  the  same  violence  which  the  latter  had 
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employed  agahnt  diem  and  odier  heretics;  and  ff^*7: 
they  persecuted  and  vexed  in  various  ways  such  as  ^ ' "  "^ 
professed  their  adherence  to  the  nicene  doctrines. 
The  Vandals,  who  reiened  in  Afnca,  surpassed  all 
the  other  savage  nations  in  barbarity  and  injus- 
tice toward  the  catholics.  The  kings  of  this  fierce 
people,  particularly  (lenseric  and  Huneric  his  son, 
pulled  down  the  churches  of  those  christians  who 
acknowledged  the  divinity  of  Christ,  sent  their 
bishops  into  exile,  and  maimed  and  tormented  in 
various  ways  such  as  were  nobly  firm  and  inflexi- 
ble in  the  profession  of  their  fiiith/  They  however 
declared,  that  in  using  these  severe  and  violent 
methods,  they  were  authorized  by  the  example  of 
the  emperors,  who  had  enacted  laws  of  the  same 
rigorous  nature  against  the  donatists,  the  arians, 
and  other  sects  who  difiered  in  opinion  from  the 
christians  of  Constantinople.' 

We  must  not  here  omit  mentioning  the  stupen- 
dous  miracle,  which  is  said  to  have  been  wrought 
during  these  persecutions  in  Africa,  and  by  which 
the  Supreme  Being  is  supposed  to  have  declared 
his  displeasure  against  the  arians,  and  his  favour 
toward  their  adversaries.  This  miracle  consisted 
in  enabling  those  catholics,  whose  tongues  had 
been  cut  out  by  the  arian  tyrant  Huneric,  to  speak 
distinctly,  and  to  proclaim  aloud  the  divine  majesty 
of  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  This  remarkable  fact 
can  scarcely  be  denied,  since  it  is  supported  by 
the  testimony  of  the  most  credible  and  respectable 
witnesses  ;**  but  whether  it  is  to  be  attributed  to 

f  See  Yietor  Vitena.  lik  iii.  Be  per§equuii0nt  VwndaUeOt  wbieh  Theod. 
Boinut  published  at  Pwit  in  tbe  jrear  1694»  in  Stow  with  hit  JHit^ry  of 
the  «Be  peraeeution. 

c  Seethe  ediet of  Hwerie,  In  the  history ef  VieCor, mentkMied fai  tht 
ffeeedbf  BOCe»  lib.  !▼•  eep.  ii  p.  M. 

qy  ^  These  witnesses,  who  had  themseHes  oeohir  demonatntioB  of 
the  iket,  were  Vieter  of  Utiea,  JEncas  of  Ctaa,  who  examinod  tfao 
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CEXT.  V.  a  supernatural  and  miraculous  power,  is  a  matter 
^^^Ui:  not  so  easily  decided,  and  which  admits  of  much 
dispute.^ 

moQtht  of  the  persons  in  question,  and  found  that  their  tongues  were 
entirely  rooted  ont,  Proeopius,  Mnreelliniu  the  eoant»  and  the  emperor 
Justinian.    Upon  the  authority  of  such  respecuhle  testimonies,  tbe 
learned  Abbadte  formed  a  laboured  and  dexterous  defence  of  the  miracu- 
lous nature  of  this  extraordinary  faet,  in  his  work  entitled.  La  Trwmphe 
de  la  J^videnee,  &c.  vol.  iii.  p.  255,  &e.  where  all  the  fire  of  his 
zeal,  and  all  the  subtilty  of  his  logic,  seem  to  hare  been  exhausted.    Dr. 
Berriman,  in  his  SUtorical  Account  of  the  Trinitarian  Cantroverty  g 
as  also  in  his  sermons  preached  at  lady  Meyer's  leetnres,  in  the  year 
17S5 ;  and  l>r.  Chapman,  in  his  JI£$ceUaneeu9  TVaet9,  have  maintained 
the  same  hypothesis.    To  the  former,  an  answer  was  published  by  an 
anonymous  writer,  nnder  the  following  title,  Jbi  Inqidnf  into  the  Mir' 
acle  aaid  le  home  been  wreugkt  in  the  fifth  century  ^  upon  Bome  orthodoa: 
chrietiane,  in  f avow*  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he.  in  a  letter  to 
a  friend.    We  mayventnre  to  say,  that  this  answer  is  utterly  unsatis- 
factory.   The  author  of  it,  after  having  laboured  to  invalidate  the  testi- 
mony alleged  in  favour  of  the  fact,  seems  himself  scarcely  convinced  by 
hu  own  arguments;  for  he  acknowledges  at  last  the  possibility  of  the 
event,  hut  persists  in  denying  the  miracle,  and  supposes,  that  the  cruel 
operation  was  so  imperfectly  performed  upon  these  confessors,  as  to 
leave  in  some  of  them  such  a  share  of  that  organ,  as  was  sufficient  for 
the  use  of  speech.  Or.  Middleton,  to  whom  some  have  attributed  the  fore- 
mentioned  JInrmer,  maintains  the  same  hypothesis,  in  his  Free  Inquiry 
into  the  JBraculouo  Powere,  fee.  supposing  that  the  tongues  of  the  per- 
■ons  in  question  were  not  entirely  rooted  out,  which  he  corroborates  by 
the  following  eonsideration,  that  two  of  the  sufferers  are  said  to  have  ut- 
terly lost  the  faculty  of  speaking.    For  though  this  be  ascribed  to  a  pecu- 
liar  judgment  of  God  punishing  the  immoralities  of  which  they  were  af- 
terward guilty,  yet  this  appears  to  the  doctor,fo  be  a  forced  and  improba- 
ble solution  <f  the  matter,  who  imagines  he  solves  it  better  by  supposing 
that  they  had  not  been  deprived  of  their  entire  tongueo»    He  goes  yet  fur- 
ther, and  produces  two  cases  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences at  Paris,  which  prove  in  his  opinion,  '*  that  this  pretended  miracle 
owed  its  whole  credit  to  our  ignorance  of  the  powers  of  nature.**    The 
first  is,  that  of  a  ^I'r/  bom  mtheut  a  tongue,  toho    et  talked  ao  eatUy 
and  diotinetly,  aa  ifahe  fiod  enjoyed  the  fuU  benefit  i(f  that  organ  t  and 
the  second,  that  of  a  boy,  who,  at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  yearo,  hot  hie 
tongue  by  a  gangrene  or  ulcer,  and  yet  retained  the  faculty  ofopeaking- 
See  Middleton's  Free  Inquiry,  See.  p.  183, 184. 
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▼.  Anewsect,which  was  the  source  of  most  fetal  cKMT.y. 
and  deplorable  divisions  in  the  christian  church,  '^^"^  "' 

The  we  of 
TbU  reuouDg  of  tiJM  leeptiMl  doctor  of  divioity  appeared  luperficial ''  '  ^'■•"" 
aod  ttnaatitfiictoiy  to  the  jadieioiit  Mr.  DodweU*  vho»  MJinf  notlang 
about  the  case  of  the  two  triiiitariant  who  remai  ncd  dumb^  after  heir 
tODgiaes  were  cut  oatf  and  whoM  dumbuesa  is  but  indifierentiv  aecooat- 
ed  for  by  their  immorality,  nnee^ftt  bare  been  often  possetaed  without 
^graeet^  eonSnes  himself  to  the  eonsideratioo  of  the  two  parallel  facta 
drawo  from  the  Academicdl  MemoirM  already  mentioned.  To  show 
that  these  fiMts  prore  little  or  nothing  against  the  miracle  in  question,  bo 
JQidy  obserres,  that  though  in  one  or  two  particular  eases,  a  mouth  may 
be  to  nngolariy  formed  as  to  utter  artieulate  sounds,  without  the  usual 
iBStnunent  of  speech,  some  excrescence  probably  supplying  the  dafect» 
yet  it  caonot  be  any  thing  lets  than  miracohms,  that  this  should  happen 
to  a  eonsiderable  number  of  peraOAS^  whose  tongues  were  cutout  to  pre* 
▼ent  their  preaehing  a  diseountenaoced  doctrine.  To  deny  the  miraele 
in  question,  we  must  maintain,  that  it  is  as  easy  to  speak  without  n 
tongue  as  with  it  See  Mr.  Dodwell's  Free  Anner  te  J>r.  Middleton's 
Free  Inquhy,  See  p.  96,  97,  kc. 

Mr.  ToU,  who  defended  Middleton's  hjrpothesis,  has  proposed  an  ob- 
jection a  priorh  as  it  may  be  justly  called,  agahist  the  truth  of  this  mira- 
cle. He  obserres,  tliat  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  wrought  was  not  of 
sofBcient  eemequence  or  neeenity  to  require  a  diTine  interposition  i  for 
it  was  not  wrought  to  coaTcrt  infidels  to  Christianity,  but  to  bring  orer 
the  Ibllowera  of  Ariua  to  the  athanasian  fidth  i  it  was  wrought,  in  n 
word,  fbr  the  explication  of  a  doctrine,  which  both  sides  allowed  to  be 
fimnded  in  the  New  Testament.  Now,  as  the  holy  acriptorea  are  m  roT- 
elation  of  the  wiU  of  God,  **  it  seems,"  says  Mr.  Toll,  <•  to  cast  a  reflec- 
tion on  his  wisdom,  as  if  he  did  things  by  haWes,  to  suppose  it  necessaiy 
for  him  to  work  miracles,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  sense  of  those  scrip- 
tures. This,"  continues  he,  "  would  be  multiplying  nurades  to  an  in- 
finite degree  ;  beside,  it  would  destroy  the  uniTcrsal  troth  of  that  prop- 
osition from  which  we  cannot  depart,  namely,  that  the  tcripturet  are 
m/itienti^  pUdn  in  ail  thm^t  necettanf  to  eaivatien.**  See  Mr.  ToU'a 
Defence  efBr.  Middleton'a  Free  Inquiry^  agauut  Mr.  Dodwell's  Free 
Angwer^  |f .  81,  83.  To  this  speoiousobjectjon  Mr.  Dodwelt  replies,  that 
on  the  doetriae  in  dispute  between  the  arians  and  the  orthndox,  depend 
the  true  notkm,  as  well  as  the  importance  and  reality  of  our  salvation; 
that  the  doctrines,  duties,  and  motircs  of  Christianity  are  exalted  or  de» 
kaeed,  as  we  embrace  the  one  or  the  other  of  those  systems ;  that  on  the 
tUvinity  of  Christ,  the  m^riterientneat  of  the  propitiation  offered  by  him 
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cnrr.T.  was  forinal  by  Nestorhis,  a  Sjrnm  bishop  of  Cou- 
8tai]tiiK>plc,  a  disciple  of  the  oddsnocd  Theodoc^e 
of  Mopsuestia,  and  a  man  remarkable  ibr  his  Icam- 
mg  and  eloquence,  which  were  however  accoin- 
panied  with  much  levity  and  with  intolerable  arro- 
gance. Before  we  enter  into  a  particular  account 
of  the  doctrine  of  this  sectaiy,  it  is  proper  to  ob- 
serve, that  thou^,  by  the  decrees  of  former  coun- 


•re  M»  prooT  that  these  doeirmct  m  Mi  pWnlf  ra^celcd  m  i 

ftkiivoiiUpfov«thalMtntk  is  there  mMmm^  mnalwl,  1 
,  at  one  ttaie  er other,  they  hed  beea  eil  iliiyUiil  t  eedbei 

y,  that  the  cxpedicMj  efieterponf  by  aurMlea*  w  whet  v» 
•Iveye  eonpeteet  jedges  el,  laee  God  odty  knows  the  tuic% 
f  aad  ot^eesinasj  m  whieh  it  is  proper  to  eher  the  vaeal  eoeree  of 
■eture,  in  order  to  meintsin  the  truth,  to  support  the  oppressed*  and  te 
earry  on  the  great  purposes  of  his  gospel  kingdom.  It  is  eooagh.  Chat 
the  present  interposition  he  not  mcredMe,  to  renovo  Mr.  TolTs  objeo- 
tiou»  withoat  eonsidering  its  pertieohir  esoy  and  the  uneKeepdooahW 
manner  in  whieh  it  is  attested.  See  Mr.  DodweiTs  #WI  on^/Gnof  J2^4y 
Ss  JMr.  TolPs  n^etue^  ke-p.  S70, 971. 

We  mast  observe  hers  that  this  ktter  o^eetion  and  I 
Ijhypeihedeal,  L  e.  they  disw  their  fiirse  only  fmrnthei 
ions,  wliieh  the  fatgenioM  Mr.  Toll  and  his  learned  antagonist  ratertain 
eooeemiag  tiia  importaaee  of  the  doetrine,  in  farour  of  whioh  this  pre- 
tended  miraele  is  said  to  have  been  wrooght.  The  graad  question^ 
whose  deeislon  alone  ean  ftniih  this  oontroTenj,  is,  whether  the  tongnaa 
of  these  African  oon£essors  were  entirely  rooted  out  or  no  f  The  esse 
of  the  two  who  remained  dumb  furnishes  a  shrewd  presumptiooy  that  tha 
eruel  operation  was  not  equally  performed  upon  all.  The  immorali^ 
of  these  two,  and  the  judgment  of  God,  suspending  with  respeet  to  them 
the  influenoe  of  the  miraele,  do  not  solve  this  diffieul^  entirely,  sinee^ 
is  we  observed  above,  many  have  been  possessed  of  9UpemaHmU  g{ft$ 
without  grmct9f  and  Christ  teUs  us  that  many  have  €0st  mu  dtvik  in 
hi9nam0t  whom  at  the  last  d^r  ha  will  not  aehnowledga  as  his  jbithfol 


I  See  Ruinsrti  Hittor,  peraeqttut.  Vandal,  part  ii.  cap.  vii.  p.  482.  See 
BibUothequc  BritanrUque,  tom.iiL  part  ii.  p.  339^  torn.  v.  part  i.  p.  171. 
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c3s,  it  had  been  deariy  and  peremptorily  deter*  cent.  t. 
mined  Uiat  Chnst  was,  at  the  same  time,  true  God 
and  true  maa;  yet  no  council  had  hitherto  decreed 
aay  thong  ooooeming  the  manner  and  effect  of  this 
union  of  the  tiro  natures  in  the  divine  Saviour ;  nor 
was  this  matter,  as  yet,  become  a  subject  either  of 
inquiry  or  dispute  among  christians.  The  conse^^ 
quenoe  of  this  was,  that  the  christian  doctors  ex- 
pressed themselves  differently  concerning  ttiis  mys- 
tery. Some  used  such  forms  of  expression  as 
seemed  to  widen  the  difference  between  the  Son  of 
God  and  the  son  of  nian,  and  thus  to  divide  the 
nature  of  Christ  into  two  distinct  persons.  Others, 
on  the  contrary,  seemed  to  confound  too  much  the 
Son  of  God  with  the  son  of  man ;  and  to  suppose 
the  nature  of  Christ  campaaed  of  his  divinity  and 
humanity  blended  together  into  one. 

The  heresy  of  ApoUinaris  had  given  occasion  to 
these  di&rent  ways  of  speaking.  For  he  main- 
tained  that  the  man  Christ  was  not  endowed  with 
a  human  soul,  but  with  the  divine  nature,  which 
was  substituted  in  its  place,  and  performed  its  func* 
tions ;  and  this  doctrine  manifestly  supposed  a  con- 
funon  of  the  two  natures  in  the  Messiah.  The  Sy- 
rian doctors  therefore,  that  they  mi^t  avoid  the 
errors  of  ApoUinaris,  and  exclude  his  followers 
from  the  communion  of  the  church,  were  careful 
in  establishing  an  accurate  distinction  between  the 
divine  and  the  human  nature  in  the  Son  of  God  \ 
and  for  this  purpose  they  used  such  forms  of  ex- 
pression as  seemed  to  favour  the  notion  of  Christ's 
being  composed  of  two  distinct  persons.  The  man- 
ner  of  speaking  adopted  by  the  Alexandrians  and 
Egyptians,  had  a  different  tendency,  and  seemed  to 
countenance  the  doctrine  of  ApoUinaris,  and  by  a 
conftmon  of  the  two  natures  to  blend  them  into  one* 
Nestorius,  who  was  a  Syrian,  and  had  adopted  the 
sentiments  of  the  doctors  of  his  nation,  was  a  vio- 
lent enemy  to  aU  the  sects  ;  but  to  none  so  mucH 

voii.  II.  9 
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CENT.  T.  as  to  the  ApoUbiaiiaili  fitctton,  after  whose  mm  he 
TAKT  II.  (^f^^^j^  ^^^1^  ^^  ardent  and inextinguisbftblb  seal* 


He  therefore  discoursed  concenuog  tbetivo 
ture^  in  Christ  afbr  the  Syrian  manner^  andxom- 
manded  his  disciples  to  distingutdtcacefully  be^ 
'tween  the  actions  and  perceptwns^  o(  the  Son  of 
God,  and  those  of  the  son  of  inan«^ 
Tbe^oea««  TL  Thc  occasion  of  this  disagreeabld  c6ntroTen(f 
was  furnished  by  the  presbyter  Anastaaiu^  a  frioid 
of  Nestorius*  This  {s^esbyter,  in  a  public  dis- 
course, delivered  a.  o.  428,  declaimed  warm!/ 
against  the  tide  of  Qtolonog^  or  mother  ofGodj  whi<^ 
was  now  more  frequendy  attributed  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  in  the  controversy  against  the  arians,  than  it 
had  formerly  been,  and  was  a  &vourite  telm  with 
the  followers  of  ApolUnaris.  He  at  the  aarae  time^ 
gave  it  as  hi&  c^nion,  that  the  Holy  Vvcgin  was 
rather  to  be  called  'K^igolonog^  i.  e.  mother  of  Christy 
since  the  Deity  can  neither  be  born  nor  die,  and 
of  consequence  the  son  of  man  alone  could  derive 
his  birth  from  an  earthly  parent.  Nestorius  ap- 
plauded these  sentiments,  and  explained  and  de* 
fended  them  in  several  discourses^""    But  both  he 

03*  k  The  original  word  perpeiHe,  wbioh  aignifies  properly  tujfgfmg^ 
orpatnonf  we  hftTe  heretmnkted,  by  the  genenU  tgrm  perweptkfn^  be* 
eeuae  •ujfering^  orpoamon  euinot  be  io  tmj  aentef  attributed  to  Uie  4Ji- 
vine  nature, 

I  Tke  jeiait  Doaein  pobliihcd  at  Paris,  a.  s.  1716,  Jt  hUtory^nMUh- 
nanUm  /  but  it  is  aaoh  a  history  as  might  be  expected  from  a  writer^ 
who  was  obliged  by  his  professiop,  to  plaee  the  arrogant  Cyril  among 
the  saints,  and  Nestorios  among  the  heretios.  The  ancient  writers  on 
both  sides  of  this  eontroyersy,  are  mentioned  by  Jo.  Franc.  Buddtsus,  in 
his  Uagoge  in  llieologiam,  torn.  ii.  p.  1084.  The  accounts  giren  of  this 
dispute  by  the  oriental  writers,  are  collected  by  Euseb.  Renaudot.  in  his 
JB$t9tia  Patriarch'  Alexandrin.  p.  l()8,'and  by  Jos.  Sim.  Assemannus,  in 
Ida  JBibHth.  Orient,  Vatican,  torn.  lii.  part  Ii.  p.  67. 

»  See  Harduini  Concilia^  torn.  t.  p.  2109.  See  also  Jos.  Sim.  Asse- 
jBinnosy  BibHoth.  Orient.  Vatican,  torn.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  199. 
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HfMt  hi3  firimd  Anastamis  wrae  keenly  exposed  fay  p^vt.  v. 
<eeitain  jgaooks  at  Constandnople,  who  maintuned  ^^'^^"' 
that  tbe^on  of  Maiy  vpas  Chdincarnaiej  and  cxcit- 
etd  tbe*  mtX  aAd  fury  of  the  populace  to  maintain 
lilts  doctraoe  against  Nestorius.  Notmthstanding 
^1  this,  the  dsacourses  of  tint  latter  were  extremely 
well  isewive4  w^aany  places,  and  had  the  majority 
on  their  aiik*  The  Egyptian  mopka  had  no  socmer 
perused'  them,  than  &ey  weic  persuaded,  by  tha 
weight  bSiht  arguments  they  conlained,  to  em^ 
brace  th^  opinions  of  Neatiniissy  ^d  accordingly 
43eao6d  to^l  tls  fibsaed  Vwginihe  nuAherisfQecL 
th.  Th6  prelnte  who  rul^  the  see  of  Alexan^ 


UHItk»' 


dria  at  this  t^n^,  was  Cyril,  a  man  of  a  han^ijl]?,  ^J 
turbulent,  and  imperious  temper,  and  pcfii^Bjr  S!S^- 
jealoiis  of  the  rising  |x>wer  aiid  authority  :of  the 
biahop  of  Constantinoids.    As  soon  as  this  epntrd^ 
▼er^  came  to  his  knowledge,  he  censmtid  tim 
figyi^lian  monks  wd  Nestorius ;  and  fincUhg'thd 
UriMr  little  ^Ktispoaed  to  sufamit  to  his  censmc,  ^ 
praccttdod  to  violent  iOteasiiiies,  took  counsdiiw&tlf 
Gdestine,  bi8hq>.of{fiome,  whom  he  had  engaged 
OQ  his  aide,  assembled  a  council  at  Alexand^ 
A.  D^  4pSD,  and  hurkd  no  Jess  than  twelve  anathe* 
maa.at:itfae  headjof  Nestorius.    The  thunderstruck 
piebteidid  not  dok  under  tfab  violent  shock ;  but 
tieemg  kimaelf  unjiisdy  accused  of  derogating  from 
the  majesty  of  Christ,  he  retorted  the  same  accu- 
sation upon  his  adversary,  chai^d  him  with  the 
apoUinarian  heresy,  with  confounding  the  two  na- 
tures in  Christ,  and  loaded  Cyril  with  as  many 
anathemas  as  he  had  received  from  him.     This 
unhappy  contest  between  two  bishops  of  the  first 
order  proceeded  rather  from  corrupt  motives  of 
jealousy  and  ambition,  H^mx  from  a  sincere  and 
disintesested  zeal  for  the  truth,  and  was  the  source 
of  ev3s  and  calamities  without  numb^. 

vm.  When  the  spirits  were  so  exasperated  on   The 
both  sides,  by  reciprocal  excommunications  and    ^ 
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CENT.  y.  polemic  writings,  that  there  was  no  pmspieet  of  an 
^^^'^  '*'  amicable  issue  to  this  unintelligible  ccnKroversy*, 
Theodosius  the  youngei*  called  a  council  at  Ephe^- 
sus,  A«  x>.  431,  which  was  the  third' general  coun- 
cil in  the  annals  ot  the  church.  In  this  council 
Cyril  presided,  thotigh  he  was  the  party  concerned, 
V  and  the  avowed  enemy  ofNestorius ;  and  he  pro^ 
posed  examining  >and  determining  the  matter  in 
debate  before  John  of  Antioch  and  .die  other  east^ 
em  bishops  anwed.  Nestorius  objected  against 
this  proceeding,  as  'irregular  and  unjust  \  but  his 
rembnstrances  bting  without  effect^  ihe  refused  to 
comply  with  the'  summons  whicfrefilled  him  to 
appear  before  the  council.  Cyril,  bn  the  odier 
I  bKndy  .poshing  on  matters  with  a  lawless  violence, 
Nestorius  was  judged  without  being  heard ;  and 
during'the  absence  of  a  great  number  of  those  bi8h<> 
ops  kho  belonged  to  tl^  council,  he  was  compare 
ed/ with  the  traitor  Judas,  charged  vrith  blaajsiiemy 
against  the  divined  majesty,  deprived  of  hisepisco^ 
pai.'d%nity,  and  seat  into  exile,  where  he  fimriied 
hi9;:days."  The  transactiolik  of  this  coundl  will 
apfi^artothe  candid  and  eqltilable' reader  ift  the 
mdstun&vourable  light,  as  fuUof  Idwartifice,  con- 
trary to  all  the  rules  of  justice,  and  even  destitute 
of  the  least  air  of  common  decency.  The  doc- 
trine Jiowever  that  was  established  in  it  concerning 

■  Those  that  desire  a  more  ample  aeconnt  orthU  oouiieily  maj  eon- 
suit  the  Varioini(m  Patrum  EpUtoUe  ad  Concilium  Ephennum  pertinen* 
tea,  published  at  LouTain  in  the  year  168S;,  from  some  Vatioao  and  other 
manuscripts  by  Christian  Lupus.  Nestorius,  in  consequence  of  the  sen- 
tence pronounced  againit  him  in  this  council,  vas  first  banished  to  Pe- 
tra  in  Arabia,  and  afterward  to  Oasis,  a  solitaiy  place  in  the  deserts  of 
Egypt,  where  he  died  in  the  year  435.  The  aoeooiits  pren  of  his  trag- 
ical death  by  EVagrius,  in  hh  Eccl  ffist.  lib.  i.  cap.  tU.  and  by  Theodo- 
ras the  reader,  JHst.  EccL  lib.  ii.  p.  565,  are  entirely  fabuhms.  Q^*  Dtf. 
Mosheim's  account  of  the  tiikie  of  Nestorius*s  death  is  perhaps  uneaiact; 
^  it  appears  that  Nestorius  was  at  Oasis,  vfaea  Socrates  wrote,  that  is, 
*"  A.  B.  439.    See  Socrat,  lib.  Til.  eap.  xixIt. 
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Christ,  was  that  which  has  been  always  acknowl^   ckkt.  t. 
edged  and  adopted  by  the  nuijority  <rf  christians,  ^^''^' "' 
viz.  '^  tbit  CfansI  was  me  dmne  person^  in  whom 
two  naturet  were  most  closely  and  intimately  unit*   ^^^ — — 
ed,  but  without  being  mixed  or  confounded  to- 
gether." 

K.  Nestorius,  amcKig  other  accusations  of  kss  iv  joa$^ 
moment^  was  charged  with  dividing  the  nature  of  SETimiill!^ 
Christ  into,  twa  disHnet  persotu,  and  with  having  T'"^'"''  ^ 
maintained,  liiat  dut-^AMi^  ifafiirtf  Avas'Stiperadded ' 
to  the  human  fiaiire  of  Jesus,  after  it  wa&  formed, 
and  was  no  more  than  an  auxilkiy  suppor^oC  the 
man  Christ,  :|liroiigh  the  whok  of  his  iik.  •  Nestoj- 
rius  denied  this  ehage  even  to-  the  hist,  smdi  scd* 
emnly  professed  his  entire  dbdppvobatiitm  ^of  this 
doctrine.<»  Nor  indqied  was  this  Qpinion  ever  pro- 
posed by  him  in  any  of  his  writings,  but  was  only 
chaiged  upon  him  by  his  iniquitous  adversaries^  as 
a  ooDsequenoe  drawn  from  some  iriyautious  and 
ambiguous  terms  he  used,  wd  particulariy  from 
his  refusing  to  call  the  Viigin  Mary,  the  mother  of 
Qod.^  Hence  many,  nay,  the  greatest  part  of  writ- 
ers both  ancient  and  modem,  after  a  thoroligh  ex- 
domination  of  this  master,  have  positively  concluded 
that  the  opinions  of  Nestorius,  and  of  the  council 
which  condemned  them,  were  the  same  in  effect; 
that  their  difference  was  in  words  only,  and  that 
the  whole  blame  of  this  unhappy  controversy  was 

•  See  Gttmier^s  edhiom  of  tbe  worb  of  Mtrim  Mereator,  torn.  i!.  p. 
t86.  See  aTio'  the  fni|;TDents  of  those  lettert  which  Nestorlai  wrote 
tome  time  before  hit  death,  which  are  to  be  fouod  in  Jos.  Sim.  Aise- 
maa.  BibSotA.  Oriental  VaHcan,  torn,  ti  p.  40, 41. 

0^  p  It  it  remarkable,  that  Cyril  woald  not  hear  tbe  ezplanationi 
whieh  Nettoriot  offered  to  gire  of  his  doctrine.  Naj»  the  latter  offere4 
to  grant  the  title  of  Mother  of  God  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  provided  that 
nothing  elae  wat  thereby  meant,  but  that  the  man  bom  of  her  wa$  unit- 
ed to  the  divinity.    See  Socrat.  lib.  rii.  cap.  xxxiv. 
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cErr.  V.  to  be  charged  upon  the  turbulent  spirit  <rf  Cyiit^ 

PARTjj.  ^^  ^  aversion  to  Ne3lorius.*> 

This  j  udgtnent  may  be  just  upon  the  whole ;  but 
it  is  however  true,  that  Nestorius  committed  two 
£atults  in  the  course  of  this  controversy.  .  The  &fit 
was  his  giving  offence  to  many  christiai^s  by  abro- 
ga^g  a  trite  and  inoocent  teiw ;'  imltbe  second, 
,  Sis  presumptuously  attempting  to  explain,  l^  iio^ 
cou^  comparisons  and  improper  leicimasiKins,  H 
mystery  which  infinitdy  ^rpaaaes  tbe  eiiasxt  of  our 
imperfect  reason.  If  to  these -defei^tanflfe^^  add  tbr 
despotic  spirk  and  the  excessive;  wiarcnth  of  iim 
persecuted  prc^te,  it  will  be  diSoultto  doekk  wfap 
IS  mm  to  bs  blamed,  as  the  prmcipal  fomenter  of 
4us  viokjrt  contest,  Cyril  or  NestMius.* 

f  Lather  -was  the  fint  of  the  modem  vrf  ten  v/ho  thougtit  thus.  And 
hio  iftveighed  agilnst  Cyril,  vith  the  greatest  bitterAen>'in  hn  book  JOg 
9mudlii9, 4»m.  viii.  opp.  AUenb.  p.  flfi^^flee,  £73.  Se«  alf*  BayU^a  1K». 
dMhtr^^atthetftt^elesNeatAtiasatidRodoo.  lEhriat.  AA^tiaLAriig^-A 
fyiffcfiimimo  mte  JSuty^hfm,^  p.  909.  Otto;  An<.  8ebal«i9««  i^r  vim 
Chtfir^  \^  il  oap.  xko.  pt.  190,  Ml.  Jo.  Vqigt  il»&^&.i(i^|ifif 
ffieremlog-ic^e,  tora.  i.  part  iii.  p.  457.  Paul.  Ernest  Jabfenskjii J^«^. 
tie  JSTettonanismpt  published  at  Berlij),  a.,  o.  172Q.  Thetaur.  EpUt^Uq, 
Crozianusy  torn.  i.  p.  184,  torn,  iii.p.  175.  Jm  Vie  dela  Croie, parrot- 
don,  p.  231,  nndmany  others.  As  to  the 'faults  that  hare  been  laid  to  the 
charge  of  NestOrius,  they  are  collected  by  Auemkn.  In  his  BibUoth,  On- 
9nt.  Vatican,  torn.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  810. 

>  03* «  The  titleof  Afether  of  Gm^  applied  to  the 'Virgin  Mary,  b 
aot  peKlttps  so  uvtacent  as  Br.  Moaheim  takes  St  to  be.  To  Ote  jatf- 
eioas  and  learned  it  can  present  no  idea  at  all,  and  to  the  ignorant  and 
nnwai^y  it  may  present  the  moat  absord  and  monstrous  notions.  The 
invention  and  ase  of  such  myaterioas  terms  as  hare  no  place  in  serif- 
ture«  are  undoubtedly  pemieious  to  true  religion. 

QCj*  •  There  is  no  difficulty  at  all  ip  deciding  this  question.  Nestori- 
us, though  possessed  of  an  arrogant  and  persecuting  spirit  in  general, 
yet  does  not  seem  to  deserve,  in  this  particular  case,  the  reproaches 
that  are  due  to  Cyril.  Anastasius,  and  not  Nestorius,  was  the  first  who 
kindled  the  flame ;  and  Nestorius  was  the  suffering  and  persecuted  par- 
ty from  the  beginning  of  the  controversy  to  his  death.  His  offers  of  ac- 
commodation were  refused ;  his  explanations  were  not  read ;  his  sub- 
mission was  rejected*  and  he  wu  condemned  unheard. 
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JL  Tlie  ccmncil  of  Ephesus,  instead  of  healing  cbmt.  ▼. 


healing  < 
ire  and^ 


PART  IZ. 


these  divimms,  did  but  inflame  them  more 
more,  and  almost  destroyed  all  hope  of  restoring  J^nSSST. 
€x>iicord  and  tranquillity  in  the  church.    John  of  jj^jj^  «* 
Antioch  and  the  odier  eastern  bishops,  for  whose  f 
arrival  Cyril  had  refused  to  wait,  met  at  Ephesus, 
and  pronounced  against  him  and  Memnon,  the 
bishop  of  that  city,  who  was  his  creature,  as  severe 
a  sentence  as  they  had  thundered  against  Nestorius. 
Hence  arose  a  new  and  obstinate  dissension  be- 
tween Cyril  and  the  orientals,  with  John  the  bishop 
of  Antioch  at  their  head.    This  flame  was  indeed 
somewhat  "abated,  a.  d.  433,  after  Cyril  hadre« 
eeived  the  articles  ofjhith  drawn  up  fay  John,  and 
abandoned  certain  phrases  and  expressions,  of 
which  tte  litigious  mi^t  make  a  pernicious  use. 
But  the  commotions,  which  arose  from  this  fiitai 
controversy,  were  more  durable  in  the  east.^  Nolh'^ 
ing  could  oppose  the  progress  of  nestorianism  in 
those  parts.    The  discipline  and  friends  of  the  per^^ 
secuted  prelate  carried  his  doctrine  through  all  the 
mental  provinces,  and  erected  every  where  congre* 
gations  which  professed  an  invincible  (position 
to  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Ephesus.     The 
Persians  among  others^  opposed  Cyril  in  the  most 
vigorous  manner,  maintained  that  Nestorius  had 
b^n  unjustly  condemned  at  Ephesus,  and  charged 
Cyril  with  removing  that  distinction  which  subsists 
between  the  two  natures  in  Christ.    But  nothing 
tended  so  much  to  propagate  with  rapidity  the  doc- 
trine of  Nestorius,  as  its  being  received  in  the  fa- 
mous school  which  had  for  a  long  time  flourished 
at  Edessa.   For  the  doctors  of  this  renowned  acad- 
emy not  only  instructed  the  youth  in  the  nestorian 
tenets,  but  translated  from  the  Greek  into  the  Sy- 
riac  language  the  books  of  Nestorius,  of  his  master 

*  See  Chriflt.  Aug.  Salig^  De  Eutychianiemo  ante  Euttfcheth  p-  245. 
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CKMT.T.  TbtodonisofMopsucfltia,  and  the  writings  also  of 
l^^ZJL  Diodonis  of  Tarsus,  and  spread  them  ateoad 

throughout  Assyria  and  Persia."* 
^Bjmn>».a  XL  Of  all  the  proHioters  of  the  nestorian  cause, 
**  ^jrf^K  there  ivas  none  to  whom  it  has  such  weighty  ob- 
"^  ligations  as  to  the  £inious  Barsumas,  who  was 
ejected  out  of  his  place,  in  the  schocd  of  Edeasa, 
and  created  bishop  of  Nisibis,  a.  d.  435.  This 
zealous  prelate  laboured  with  incredible  assiduitjr 
and  dexterity,  from  the  year  440  to  485,  to  pro* 
cure  for  the  nestorians,  a  solid  and  permanent  set- 
tlement in  Persia ;  and  he  was  vigorously  second- 
ed in  this  undertsjcing  by  Maanes,  bishop  of  Ar- 
dascira.  So  remarkable  was  the  success  which 
crowned  the  labours  of  Barsumas,  that  his  &me 
extended  throughout  the  east ;  and  the  nestorians 
which  still  remain  in  Chaldaea,  Persia,  Assyria,  and 
the  adjacent  countries,  consider  him  alone,  and  not 
without  reason,  as  their  parent  and  founder.  This 
indefJEitigable  ecclesiastic  not  only  persuaded  Pher- 
ozes,  the  Persian  monarch,  to  expel  out  of  his  do- 
minions such  christians  as  had  adopted  the  opin- 
ions of  the  Greeks,  and  to  admit  the  nestorians  in 
their  place,  but  he  even  engaged  him  to  put  the 
latter  in  possession  of  the  principal  seat  of  ecclesi^ 
astical  authcnity  in  Persia,  the  see  of  Seleucia, 
which  the  patriarch  or  catholic  of  the  nestorians 
has  always  filled  even  down  to  our  time."'    The 

•  See  Jot.  Simon.  Anemanm  JBibUoth,  OrietUaL  Clement.  Vatieau, 
torn.  i.  p.  351,  torn.  iii.  part  it  p.  69.  This  learned  author  may  be  ad- 
Tantageoasly  used  to  correct  what  Eusebias  Renaud.  has  said,  in  the 
seeond  tome  of  his  Litttrgut  OHentaleB^  p.  99,  coneeming  tlie  first  rise 
of  the  nestorian  doctrine  in  the  eastern  provinces.  See  also  the  EcdC' 
miutical  HUtory  o/Theodorns  the  reader,  book  it.  p.  S58. 

(O*  ^  The  bishop  of  Scleueia  was,  by  the  twenty  third  canon  of  the 
oouncil  of  Nice,  honoured  with  peculiar  marks  of  distinction,  and  among 
others  with  the  title  of  catholic.  He  was  invested  with  the  power  of 
ordaining  archbishops,  a  privilege  which  belonged  to  the  patriarchs 
alone,  exalted  above  all  the  Grecian  bishops,  honoured  as  a  patriai'ch* 
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seal  and  activity  of  Barsumas  did  not  end  here ;    cent.  t. 
he  •  erected  a  famous  school  at  Nisibis,  from  whence   l^^  "' 
issued  those  nestorian  doctors,  who,  in  this  and 
the  foUowing  century,  spread  abroad  their  tenets 
through  -Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia,  India,  Tartary,and 
China.* 

xn.  The  nestorians,  before  their  af&trs  were  thus  hm  l 
happily  settled,  had  been  divided  among  themselves  l£!^ 
with  respect  to  the  method  of  explaining  their  doc- 
trine. Some  maintained  that  the  manner  in  which 
the  two  natures  were  united  in  Christ,  was  abso- 
lutely unknown ;  others,  that  the  union  of  the  di- 
vine nature  with  the  man  Jesus  was  only  an  union 
of  ztnll^  operation^  and  dignity  J  This  dissension  * 
however  entirely  ceased  when  the  nestorians  were 
gathered  together  into  one  religious  community, 
and  lived  in  tranquillity  under  their  own  ecclesi* 
astical  government  and  laws.  Their  doctrine,  as 
it  was  &en  determined  in  several  councils  assem- 
bled at  Seleucia,  amounts  to  what  follows ;  ^^  that 
in  the  Saviour  of  the  world  there  were  trvopersam 
or  viro^affeiQ ;  of  which  the  one  was  divine^  even  the 
eternal  ward ;  and  the  other,  which  was  humane 

was  the  man  Jesus  ;  that  these  two  persons  had 

only  one  aspect;*  that  the  union  between  the  Son 

aad  in  the.  oecamcnieal  coancQs  was  the  sixth  in  r»nk  after  the  bishop  of 
Jentsalein.  See  *^9la  Cancilii  J^icani  ^rab,  Alphoas.  Pisau.  lih.  iii. 
can.  xziii.  xxxi?. 

*  See*  for  an  ample  account  of  this  matter,  Jos.  Sim.  Assctnanni  Mib' 
Uoih,  Oriental  Clement.  Vatican,  torn.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  77. 

y  Leontias  Bjzant.  advertiu  JVesforian.  et  Euttfchian.  p.  &S7t  tooa.  i« 
hecti«fu  JlHtiquar.  Hear.  CanisH.  Jac.  Basoag.  ProUgomtn.  ad  Catdr- 
9ium^  torn,  i,  cap.  ii.  p.  19. 

03*  *  This  ia  the  OQly  wa}r  I  knaw  of  translation  the  word  bartopa, 
whieh  was  the  teran  uaed  hy  Nestorias,  and  which  the  Greeks  render 
V  the  teraa  mpo^mT^*  The  word  perton  would  have  done  better  in  tliis 
■uiinteUigible  phrase,  had  it  not  been  used  immediately  before  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense  from  that  which  Ncstorius  would  convej  by  the  obscare 
term  aapect. 
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CENT.  V.  of  God  and  the  son  of  man  was  formed  in  the  mo- 
^t!Lil.  mem  of  the  Virgin's  inception,  and  was  never  to 
be  dissolved  ;  that  it  was  not  however,  an  union 
of  nature  or  of  person,  but  only  of  will  and  affec- 
tion ;  that  Christ  was  therefore  to  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  God,  who  dwelt  in  him  as  in  his 
temple ;  and  that  Mary  was  to  be  called  the  motfu 
er  of  Christy  and  not  the  mother  of  GodJ*^ 

The  abettors  of  this  doctrine  hold  Nestorius  in 
the  highest  veneration,  as  a  man  of  singular  and 
eminent  sanctity,  and  worthy  to  be  had  in  perpet- 
ual remembrance ;  but  they  maintain  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  doctrine  he  taught  was  much  older 
than  himself,  and  had  been  handed  down  from  the 
earliest  times  of  the  christian  church ;  and  for  this 
reason  they  absolutely  refused  the  title  of  nestori- 
ans.  And  indeed  if  we  examine  the  matter  atten- 
tively, we  shall  find  that  Barsumas  and  his  follow- 
ers, instead  of  teaching  their  disciples  precisely  the 
doctrine  of  Nestorius,  rather  polished  and  improv- 
ed his  uncouth  system  to  their  own  taste,  and  add- 
ed to  it  several  tenets  of  which  the  good  man  never 
dreamt. 
Tu  OTcydhe*  xui.  A  violcnt  avcrsiou  to  the  nestorian  errors 
led  many  into  the  opposite  extreme.  This  was 
the  case  with  the  famous  Eutyches,  abbot  of  a  cer- 
tain convent  of  monks  at  Constantinople,  and  found- 
er of  a  sect,  which  was  in  direct  opposition  to  that 
of  Nestorius,  yet  equally  prejudicial  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  christian  church,  by  the  pestilential  dis- 
cords and  animosities  it  produced.  The  opinions 
of  this  new  faction  shot  like  lightning  through  the 
east ;  and  it  acquired  such  strength  in  its  progress, 
as  to  create  much  uneasiness  both  to  the  Greeks 
and  nestorians,  whose  most  vigorous  efforts  were 
not  sufficient  to  prevent  its  rising  to  a  high  degree 
of  credit  and  splendour.  Eutyches  began  these 
troubles,  a.  j>.  448,  when  he  was  far  advanced  in 
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years ;  and  to  exert  his  utmost  force  and  vehemence 
in  opposing  the  progress  of  the  nestorian  doctrine, 
he   expressed  his  sentiments  concerning  the  per- 
son of  Christ,  in  the  very  terms  wtuch  the  £gyp* 
tians  made  use  of  for  that  purpose,  and  taught,  that 
in  Christ  there  was  but  one  nature^  viz.  that  of  the  ""^ 
incarnate  word.*    Hence  he  was  thought  to  deny 
the  existence  of  the  human  nature  in  Chrbt,  and 
Mras  accused  of  this,  by  Eusebius  of  Dorylaeuro,  in 
the   council  that  was  assembled  by  Flavianus  at 
Constantinople,  probably  this  same  yean     By  a 
decree  of  this  council,  he  was  ordered  to  renounce 
the  abovementioned  opinion,  which  he  obstinately 
refused  to  do,  and  was  on  this  account,  excom- 
Tnunicated  and  deposed ;  little  disposed  however 
to  acquiesce  in  this  sentence,  he  appealed  to  the  de- 
cision of  a  general  council. 

XIV.  In  consequence  of  this  appeal,  the  emperor  The 
Theodosius  assembled  an  oecumenical  council^  at  Mia^^^« 
£phesus,  A.  D.  449,  at  the  head  of  which  he  placed 
I>ioscorus,  bisliop  of  Alexandria,  the  successor  of 
Cyril,  the  faithful  imitator  of  his  arrogance  and  fury, 
and  a  declared  enemy  to  the  bishop  of  Constantino- 
ple. Accordingly,  by  the  influence  and  caballing  of 
this  turbulent  man,  matters  were  carried  on  in  this 
council  with  the  same  want  of  equity  and  decency 
that  had  dishonoured  a  former  Lphesian  council^ 

■  Thit  Cjril  expressed  himself  in  this  manner,  and  appealed,  for  hit 
joftification  in  so  doing,  to  the  aathority  of  Athanasias,  is  evident  he- 
yond  aO  possibility  of  eontradiction.  But  it  is  aneertain  vhether  or  no 
this  manner  of  expression  was  adopted  by  Athanasius,  sinee  many  are  of 
opinioo,  that  the  book  in  which  it  is  foundj  has  been  falsely  attributed 
te  him.  See  Mieh.  le  Quieo,  Dissert,  ii.  in  Danuisenum^  p.  31.  Christ' 
Ang.  Saligy  De  Eutychiatdtmo  ante  Sulichen,  p.  tl&  It  appears,  by  . 
what  we  read  in  the  BibKoth.  Oriental  &o.  of  Asseman.  torn.  J.  p.  219, 
that  the  Syrians  expressed  tliemselves  in  this  manner  before  Eutyehes, 
though  without  designing  thereby  to  broach  any  new  doctrine,  but  rath- 
er without  well  knowing  what  they  said.  We  stand  yet  in  need  of  a 
■olid  and  aeeorate  history  of  the  eutychian  troubles ;  notwitbstaading 
the  faibours  of  the  learned  Salig  apon  that  suhjeet. 
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and  characterized  the  proceedings  of  Cyril  against 
Nestorius.  For  Dioscorus,  in  whose  church  a  doc- 
trine almost  the  same  with  that  of  the  eutychians 
was  constantly  taught,  confounded  matters  with 
«uch  artifice  and  dexterity,  that  the  doctrine  of 
one  incarnate  naftir^  triumplied,  and  Eut}xhes  was 
acquitted  di  the  charge  of  error  that  had   been 
brought  against  hinu     Flavianus,  on   the   other 
hand  was,  by  the  order  of  this  unrighteous  council, 
pubUcly  scourged  in  the  most  barbarous  manner, 
and  banished  to  Epipas,  a  city  of  Lydia,  where 
soon  after  he  ended  his  days.^     The  Greeks  call- 
ed  this  Ephesian  council,  a  band,  or  assembly  of 
rMerSy  gwoIcv  X^arpivL'^Vj  to  signify  that  evei*}^  thing 
was  carried  in  it  by  fraud  or  violence.*'   And  many 
councils  indeed,  both  in  this  and  the  following 
ages,  are  equally  entided  to  the  same  dishonoura- 
ble appellation. 

zv.  The  face  of  a&irs  soon  changed,  and  assum- 
ed an  aspect  utterly  unfavourable  to  the  party 
whom  the  Ephesian  council  had  rendered  trium- 
phant. Flavianus  and  his  followers  not  only  en- 
gaged Leo  the  Great,  bishop  of  Rome,  in  their  ini- 
terests,  for  the  Roman  pontiff  was  the  ordinary  ref- 
uge of  the  oppressed  and  conquered  party  in  this 
century,  but  also  remonstrated  to  the  emperor,  that 
a  matter  of  such  an  arduous  and  important  nature 
required,  in  order  to  its  decision,  acouncil  composed 
out  of  die  church  universal,  Leo  seconded  this  latter 
request,  demanded  of  Theodosius  a  general  council 

b  See  the  Concilia  Jo.  Marduini,  torn.  i.  p.  82.  Libeniti  Breviarimm, 
cap.  zii.  p.  76.  LeoDis  M.  EpUt.  xciii.  p.  685.  Nioephori  Hiwt.  Eeclem- 
oat.  rib.  ziv.  cap.  Ixrii.  p.  550,  kc. 

0[j*  «  Though  Flavianus  died  soon  after  the  council  of  Ephesus  of  the 
bruises  he  had  received  from  Dioscorus,  and  the  other  bishops  of  his 
party  in  that  horrid  assembly,  yet  before  his  death,  he  had  appealed 
to  Leot  and  this  appeal,  pursued  by  Leo,  occasioned  the  council,  in 
irhifthEutychesvas  condemnedf  and  tlie  bloody  Dioscorus  deposed. 
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wkadi  no  entreaties  could  pei^uade  this  emperor  gent.  v« 
to  grant.  Upon  his  death,  however,  his  smccessor  ^"^,*!l 
Marcian  consented  to  Leo's  demand,  and  called^ 
in  the  year  451,  the  council  of  Chalcedon,**  wliich 
is  reckoned  thcjburth  general  or  xecumenical  coun*  -^ 
cU.  The  legates  of  Leo,  who,  in  his  famous  letter 
to  Flavianus,  had  already  condemned  the  euty^i' 
chian  doctrine,  presided  in  this  grand  and  crowded 
assembly.  Dioscorus  was  condemned*  deposed^ 
and  banished  into  Paphlagonia,  the  acts  of  the 
council  of  Ephesus  were  annulled,  the  epistU  oi 
Leo  received  as  a  rule  of  faith ;'  Eutyciies,  who 
had  been  already  sent  into  banishment,  and  deprivr 
ed  of  his  sacerdotal  dignity  by  the  emperor,  was 
now  condemned,  though  absent ;  and  tae  follow** 
ing  doctrine,  which  is  at  this  time  almost  generally 
received,  was  inculcated  upon  christians  as  the 
otject  of  faith,  viz.  **  that  in  Christ  two  distinct 

natures  were  united  in  one  person^  and  that  with* 

out  any  change^  mixture,  or  confusion.'^ 
.  xvL  The  remedy  applied  by  tins  council,  to  heal    wa™ 


the  wounds  of  a  torn  and  divided  church,  proved  g^j~»^^ 
Deafly  worse  than  the  disease.  For  a  great  num^P 
ber  of  oriental  and  Egyptian  doctors,  though  of 
various  characters  and  difierent  (pinions  in.othet 
respects*  united  io  opposing,  with  the  utniost  ve* 
heinenQe»  the  oouneil  of  Chaloedou  and  the  epistkf 

03*  *  This  council  was,  by  the  emperor's  sttroroons,  first  assembled  a,t 
Kite,  but  afterward  retnpved  to  Chalcedon  ;  that  the  emparor,  who,  on 
account  of  the  irruptioB  of  t\»e  Hunns  into  Itlyricum,  Was  unwilling  to 
go  far  from  Constantiuoplc,  might  assist  at  it  in  peitOn. 

(XJ*  •  Tbis  was  the  letter  whicli  Leoliad  writteti  t6  Vhf^'hmiis,  tifl^ 
InTing  be^n  informed  by  him  of  what  had  passed  in  the*c9uu«A  »f 'Go»* 
ttaatinopte.  fnjthis  epiAlc  Leo 'appix>V€B  of  tbe  deciskaa  of  that  oooa^ 
•il,  declares  tbe  doctrine  of  Eutyches  heretical  and  impious,  explains* 
with  'great  mppearancc  of  perspteaity,  tlM  doolrine  of  die'eatlMUochurek 
upon  t^ia  perplexed  sabieet ;  so  that  this  letter 'was  esteemed  a  nastei^ 
pieee  both  of  logic  and  eloquence,  aud  was  constantly  read,  during  thf 
Jldhmif  ilk  the  western  ehorifhes. 
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CEKT.  V.  of  Leo,  which  it  had  adopted  as  a  rule  of  fiddly 
!^^LIL  and  were  unanimous  in  maintaining  w^  unity  ot 
nature^  as  well  as  of  person,  in'  Jesus  Christ.  Hence 
arose  deplorable  discords  and  civil  wars,  whose 
fury  and  barbarity  were  carried  to  the  most  exces* 
sive  and  incredible  lengths.     Upon  the  death  of 
the  emperor  Marcian,  the  populace  assembled  tu- 
tnultuously  in  Egypt,  massacred  Proterius,  the 
successor  of  Dioscwus,  and  substituted  in  his 
place  Timotheus  i£lurus,  who  was  a  zealous  de- 
fender of  the  eutychian  doctrine  of  one  incarnate 
nature  in  Christ.     This  latter  indeed  was  depos- 
ed and  banished  by  the  emperor  Leo ;  but  upon 
his  death,  was  restored  by  Basilicus  both  to  his 
liberty  and  episcopal  dignity.     After  the  death  of 
^lurus,  the  defenders  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon 
chose  in  his  place  Timotheus,  simamed  Salopha- 
ciolus,  while  the  partisans  of  the  eutychian  doctrine 
of  the  one  nature,  elected  schismatically  Peter 
Moggus  to  the  same  dignity*     An  edict  of  the 
emperor  Zeno  obliged  tl^  latter  to  yield     The 
triumph  however  of  the  chalcedonians,  on  this  oc- 
casion, was  but  transitory ;  for  upon  the  death  of 
Timotheus,  John  Talaia,  whom  they  had  chosen 
in  his  place,  was  removed  by  the  same  emperor  ;f 
and  Moggus,  or  Mongus,  by  an  imperial  edict,  and 
the  favour  of  Acacius,  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
was,  in  the  year  482,  raised  to  the  see  of  Alex- 
andria, 
c^mwti  in      xviL  The  abbot  Barsumas,  whom  the  reader 
mcBfa.        must  be  careful  not  to  confound  with  Barsumas 
of  Nisibis,  the  famous  promoter  of  the  nestorian 
doctrines,  having  been  condemned  by  the  council 
of  Chalcedon,s  brought  the  eutychian  opinions  into 

'  f  See  lahentlBrevkirium,  cap.  xyi.  xvii.  xviii.  Evagr.  Hitt.  EecJe** 
lib.  ii.  eap.  viii.  lib.  iii.  eap.  iii.  Lequieoj  OriefU  Chistianiu,  tom.  iu 
p.4i0. 

OC?  S  The  Barsumas,  here  mentioned,  was  he  who  assisted  the  bishop 
of  Alezandriay  Diotoorus,  and  the  soldiers,  in  beating  FlaTianitf  to  deatli 
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Syria,  and  by  the  ministry  of  his  disciple  Samuel,  asm.  y. 
spread  them  among  the  armenians  about  the  year  J^-^'fJ'l 
460.  This  doctrine  however,  as  it  was  commonly 
explained,  had  something  so  harsh  and  shockii^  in 
it,  that  the  Syrians  were  easily  engaged  to  abandon 
it  by  the  exhortations  of  Xenaias,  otherwise  called 
Philoxenus,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  and  the  famous 
Peter  FuUo.  These  doctors  rejected  the  opinion, 
attributed  to  Eutyches,  that  the  human  nature  of 
Christ  was  absorbed  by  the  divine,^  and  n\odified 
matters  so  as  to  form  the  following  hypothesis  ; 
'*  that  in  the  Son  of  God  there  was  one  nature^ 
which,  notwithstanding  its  umtt/,  was  double  and 
compounded.^^  This  notion  was  not  less  repugnant 
to  the  decisions  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  than 
the  euty  chian  doctrine,  and  was  therefore  steadfiistly 
opposed  by  those  who  acknowledged  the  authori-* 
ty  of  that  council.^ 

xvm.  Peter,  simamed  FuUo,  from  the  trade  of  a  netRnbta 
fuller,  which  he  exercised  in  his  monastic  state,  had  ^^^^ 
usurped  the  see  of  Antioch,and  after  having  been 
several  times  deposed  and  condemned  on  account 
of  the  bitterness  of  his  opposition  to  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  was  fixed  in  it  at  last,  a.  d.  482,  by 
the  authority  of  the  emperor  Zeno,  and  the  favour 

in  the  coaneil  oTEpheras,  and  to  thiin  vhote  fwjf  the  orthodox  hish* 
ops  were  forced  to  creep  into  holes,  and  hide  themselTes  under  benchesy 
in  that^'siM  oitetnbbf, 

0^  k  Eotyches  neter  affirmed  what  is  here  attributed  to  him ;  he 
maintained  simply,  that  the  two  nature9t  which  existed  in  Christ  before 
his  ioeamation,  became  0110  after  it  bj  the  hfpoMitUival union.  This  mis- 
erable dispute  aboot  words  was  nourished  by  the  contending  parties  haT- 
iag  no  clear  ideas  of  the  terms^son  and  nature  g  as  also  by  an  inTinci- 
Ue  ignorance  of  the  subject  in  dispute. 

t  Jos.  Sim.  Assemanni  BMUth.  Orieni.  Vat.  torn.  iL  p.  1—10.  See 
also  the  Dinertatwn  of  this  anthor,  Dt  Momph^Mt^  whidk  is  prefixed 
to  this  tofame. 
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CENT.  r.  of  Acacius,  bishop  of  Constantinople.*      Tliis 
I^Z=1L  troublesome  and  contentious  man  excited  new  dis- 
cords  in  the  church,  and  seemed  ambitious  of 
forming  a  new  sect  under  the  name  of  theopas- 
chites  ;i  for  to  the  words,  O  God  most  holy^  &c.  in 
the  famous  hymn  which  the  Greeks  called  Trisa^ 
gium,  he  ordered  the  following  phrase  to  be  added 
m  the  eastern*  churches,  who  hast  suffered /or  us 
upon  the  cross.     His  design  in  this  was  manifestly 
to  raise  a  new  sect,  and  also  to  fix  more  deeply  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  the  doctrine  of  one  nature 
in  Christ,  to  which  he  was  zealously  attached. 
His  adversaries,  and  especially  Felix  the  Roman 
pontiff,  interpreted  this  addition  to  the  hymn  above^ 
mentioned  in  a  quite  different  manner,  and  chai^d 
him  with  maintaining,  that  all  the  three  persons  of 
the  godhead  were  crucified ;  and  hence  those  who 
approved  of  his  addition  were  called  theopaschites. 
The  consequence  of  this  dispute  was,  that  the 
western  christians  rejected  the  addition  inserted  by 
Fullo,  which  they  judged  relative  to  the  whole 
trinity ;  while  the  orientals  used  it  constantly  after 
this  period,  and  that  without  giving  the  least  of- 
fence, because  they  applied  it  to  Christ  alone."" 
TteAnMirm     xDu  To  put  au  cud  to  this  coutrovcrsy  which 
""  had  produced  the  most  unhappy  divisions,  both  in 

church  and  state,  the  emperor  Zeno,  by  the  advice 
of  Acacius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  published, 
A.  D.  482,  the  famous  henoticon,  or  decree  of  unions 
which  was  designed  to  reconcile  the  contending 
parties.     This  decree  repeated  and  confirmed  all 

kValesii  Distertatio  de  Pet-  Fullone,  et  de  SynodU  adverstueum 
eoUectUf  which  is  added  to  the  third  Tolume  of  the  Scr^tor.  But.  £e- 
elentut,  p.  173* 

q3*  I  This  word  expreates  th«  enormoas  error  of  tboie  fSwaiic  doo- 
tort,  who  imagived  tha^  the  godhead  laflbred  in  and  with  Christ 

•  See  Norrifly  Lih-  de  uno  ex  TritUtate  came  paatOf  torn.  iii.  opp. 
2>M«.  i.  cap*  iii.  p.  782.  Aaaemanni  BibUoth.  Orient,  Vatican,  torn.  i. 
p*  518«  too.  ii.  p-  d6»  180* 
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that  had  been  enacted  in  the  councils  of  Nice,  Con-  cbkt.  t. 
stantinople,  Ephesiis,  and  Chalcedon,  against  the  ^^"  "* 
arians,  {lestorians,  and  eutychians,  without  mak- 
ing^ any  particular  mention  of  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon."     For  Acacius  had  persuaded  the  emperor, 
that   the  present  opposition  was  not  cimied  on 
agpainst  the  decrees  that  had  passed  hi  the  council 
oi  Chalcedon,  but  against  the  council  itself;  with 
respect  to  which,  therefore,  an  entire  silence  was 
undoubtedly  prudent  in  a  proposal,  which,  instead 
of  reviving,  was  designed  to  put  an  end  to  all  dis- 
putes, and  to  reconcile  the  most  jarring  principles. 
In  the  mean  time  MongusandFuUo,  who  filled 
the  sees  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  and  headed 
the  sect  of  the  monopbysites,^  subscribed  this  de^ 
cree  qftmvon^  which  was  also  approved  by  Acacius 
of  Constantinople,  and  by  all  those  of  the  two  con- 
tending parties  who  were  at  all  remarkable  for  their 
candour  and  moderation.     But  there  were  on  all 
sides  violent  and  obstinate  bigots,  who  opposed 
with  vigour  these  pacific  measures,  and  complain- 
ed <tf  ti^  benodcon  as  injurious  to  the  honour  and 
authori^  of  the  most  holy  council  of  Chalcedon.i" 
Hence  arose  new  contests  and  new  divisions  not 
less  deplorable  than  those  which  the  decree  ofun^ 
um  was  designed  to  suppress. 

X3L  A  considerable  body  of  the  monophysites,  PnMmea  mw 
01"  eutychians,  looked  upon  the  conduct  of  Mon-  S^uiTt^ 
gus,  who  had  subscribed  the  d!r^^^  as  highly  crira*  *^^*''^ 
inal,  and  consequendy  formed  themselves  into  a 
new  &ction,  under  the  title  of  acephali,  i.  e.  head- 
kiSf  because,  by  the  submission  of  Mongus,  they 

*  Evtgriasy  fli9t.  EccL  lib.  iit  eap.  zir.    Liber»ti  £reviarium  BUU 
cap.  XTiii, 

Otj*  o  This  word  expresses  the  doctrine  pf  those  w,ho  |)elicved,  that  ii 
Christ  there  was  but  one  natitre,  and  is>  in  most  respects,  the  samjc  with 

the  term  eutychians, 

*^        .      •  •  ,«» .  ■•',    _    .  •    .'  "\  . .  ..  '(.'J.  I 

f  See  Faeuadus  H^rmian.  Defent.  trium  Co^Vu^or..  liI^..i4Uofi]^J^'r^( 
VOi.  II.  11 
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CENT.  V.   had  been  deprived  of  their  chief.*    Thb  sect 
— ^^-^  afterward  divided  into  three  others,  who  were  called 
anthropomorphites,  barsanuphites,  and  esaianists  ; 
and  these  again  in  the  following  century,  were  the  un- 
happy occasion  of  new  factions,  of  which  the  ancient 
writers  make  frequent  mention/     It  is  however 
necessary  to  observe  here,  for  the  mformation  of 
those  whose  curiosity  interests  them  in  inquiries  of 
this  nature,  that  these  subdivisions  of  the  eutychi- 
an  sect  are  not  to  be  adopted  with  too  much  facil- 
ity.    Some  of  them  are  entirely  fictitious ;  others 
are  characterized  by  a  nominal,  and  not  by  a  real 
difference ;  the  division  is  in  wordsj  and  not  in 
things  ;  while  a  third  sort  are  distinguished,  hot  by 
their  peculiar  doctrines,  but  by  certain  rites  and 
institutions,  and  matters  of  a  merely  circumstantial 
nature.     Be  that  as  it  will,  these  numerous  branch-- 
es  of  the  eutychian  faction  did  not  flourish  long  ; 
they  declined  gradually  in  the  following  century ; 
and  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  famous  Bar- 
adasus  contributed  principally  to  their  total  ex- 
tinction  by  the  union  he  established  among  the 
numbers  of  that  ^ct. 
Aiid^  a-      XXI.  The  Roman  pontiff,  Felix  11.  having  as- 
^jjrf'tS  sembled  an  Italian  council,  composed  of  sixty  sev- 
aS^edon.    en  bishops,  condemned,  deposed,  and  cut  off  from 
the  communion  of  the  church,  Acacius,  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  as  a  perfidious  enemy  to  the  truth. 
Several  articles  were  alleged  against  Acacius,  to 
furnish  a  pretext  for  the  severity  of  this  sentence ; 
such  as  his  attachment  to  the  monophysites,  and 
their  leaders  Mongus  and  FuUo,  the  contanpt  with 

4  EvagfTk  Hi*t.  EccL  lib*  iii*  ctp.  xiii.  Leontios  Byzant*  De  tectity  torn, 
i.  Ledum,  Antiq-  Canisii,  p*  537*  Timoth*  in  Cotelerii  Monument, 
JEcclesue  Gritea,  torn*  iii*  p.  409* 

'  These  seeU  are  enamerated  by  Ifatnage,  in  his  Prqfegotn,  ad  Hea. 
Canini  Leethri'  •^ntiqu*  cap*  iii?  and  by  Aaseman*  in  his  JHuertiOw  de 
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which  he  treated  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  oth- 
er accusations  of  a  like  nature.  But  the  true  rea- 
aons  of  these  proceedings,  and  of  the  irreconcilable 
hatred  which  the  Roman  pontiffs  indulged  against 
Acacius,  were  his  denying  the  supremacy  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  his  opposing  it  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  his  ministry/  and  his  ambitious 
efforts  to  enlarge  beyond  all  bounds  the  authority 
and  prerogatives  of  the  see  of  Constantinople. 
The  Greeks,  however,  defended  the  character  and 
memory  of  their  bishop  against  all  the  aspersions 
which  were  cast  upon  him  by  the  Romans.  Hence 
arose  a  new  schism,  and  new  contests,  which  were 
carried  on  with  great  violence  until  the  following 
century,  when  the  obstinacy  and  perseverance  of  tte 
Latins  triumphed  over  the  opposition  of  the  oriental 
•diristians,  and  brought  about  an  agreement,  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  the  names  of  Acacius  and  FuIIo 
were  struck  out  of  the  (Sptychs^  or  sacred  registers, 
and  thus  branded  with  perpetual  infamy/ 

(Xy  This  Agato  !•  one  of  the  periodt  oTEccleaitiBtical  Histrrjr,  in 
vbieh  ve  find  a  moltltuda  of  evenu,  whi«b  are  so  many  proofs  how  far 
the  supremaey  of  the  bishop  of  Home  iias  from  bciii^  u  :i\cTaa'!y  ac- 
knowledged. Pope  Felix  U.  deposes  and  eseommuiiicates  A  •  acius  the 
patriarch  of  Coostantinoplc,  who  not  only  receives  this  sentence  with 
eontempt,  bat  in  his  turn,  anathematizes  and  excommunicales  the  pope 
and  orders  bis  name  to  be  struck  out  of  the  (Hptycfif.  Tliis  condnet  of 
Aeacias  is  approved  by  the  emperor,  the  church  of  ConsUntinopIe,  by 
almoat  all  the  caatem  bishops,  nar*  by  even  Andreas  of  Thessalonicai 
«ho  vaa  at  thai  ^e  the  pope's  ylcar  for  Bast  lllyrienm.  Thu  whs  the 
oeeatfoa  of  tiift  general  aahiam,  which  eoDtiaoed  for  (he  apaee  of  twen- 
ty five  yeara,  between  the  eastern  and  western  ehurehes.  It  ia  here 
worthy  of  observation,  that  the  eastern  bishops  did  not  adhere  to  the 
eanse  of  Acacius  from  any  other  principlcj  as  appears  from  the  roost 
aathentie  records  of  those  times,  tliao  a  persuaition  of  the  illegality  of 
hia  ezeonmunication  by  the  Uoman  pontiff,  who  in  their  judgment,  had 
not  a  right  to  depose  the  first  bishop  of  the  east',  without  the  consent  of  a 
general  eooncil. 

t  Hen.  Yalesius,  THnert,  A  tynodii  Uoman,  in  guihtu  damnatut  ett 
.Icacius,  md  caleem,  torn.  in.  Scriptor.  EccL  p.  179.    Baanage,  BUtwire 
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cEMT.  T.       ndt  These  deplorable  dissensions  and  contests 
—^^  ".;  had  for  their  object,  a  matter  of  the  smallest  import* 
5*£55S  ancc.    Eutyches  v/as  generally  supposed  to  have 
•ad^amk-  maintained,  "  that  the  divme  nature  of  Christ  had 
absorbed  the  human^  and  that  c<Hisequently  in  him 
there  was  but  one  nature^  viz.  the  dtvine  /"  but 
the  truth  of  thb  supposition  is  as  yet  destitute  of 
sufficient  evidence.     However  that  may  have  hccn^ 
this  opinion,  as  also  Eutyches  its  pretended  author, 
were  rejected  and  condemned  by  those  who  oppos- 
ed the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  principally  indeed 
by  Xenaias  and  Fullo,  who  are  therefore  improp- 
erly called  eutychians,  and  belong  rather  to  the 
class  of  the  monophysites.  They  who  assumed  this 
latter  title  held,  ^^  that  the  dwine  and  human  nature 
of  Christ  were  so  united,  as  to  form  only  one  na- 
ture^  yet  without  any  change^  confusion^  or  mixture 
of  the  two  natures ;"  and  that  this  caution  might 
be  carefully  observed,  and  their  meaning  be  well 
understood,  they  frequently  expressed  themselves 
thus ;  "  in  Christ  there  is  one  nature ;  but  that  na- 
ture is  twofold  and  compounded.  '*■    They  disown- 
ed all  relation  and  attachment  to  Eutyches ;  but 
regarded  with  the  highest  vieneration,  Dioscorus, 
Barsiimas,  Xenaias,  and  Fullo,  as  the  pillars  of 
their  sect ;  and  rejected  not  only  the  epistle  of  Leo, 
but  also  the  decrees  of  the  council  Qi  Chalcedon. 
The  opinion  of  the  monophysites,  if  we  judge  of 
it  by  the  terms  in  which  it  is  here  delivered,  does 
not  seem  to  diflPer  in  reality,  but  only  in  thie  manner 
of  expression,  from  that  which  was  estabUshed  by 

de  rJBy&«tf,  torn.  i.  p.  301,  380,  381.  Bayle's  Dictionary  in  Englisb,  tt 
the  ailiele  Acaeius.  Dayid  Blondel,  De  la  Primaute  daru  VBgUfe  p> 
379.    Acta  tanctorum,  torn.  iii.  Februar.  p.  503. 

■  See  the  paMaj^ea  drawn  from  the  vritingt  of  the  monophyatet  h^ 
the  most  learned,  and  freqaentlj  impartial  Asseman.  in  his  MibUttb' 
Orient.  Vatic,  torn.  iU.  p.  k9,  M,  99f  H,  kl7,  las,  135,  STT,  997,  fce. 
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the  council  of  Chaleedon.^    But  if  we  attend  care-   cent.t. 
fully  to  the  metaphysical  arguments  and  subtiities  ^^^^  "' 
which  the  former  employ  to  confirm  their  doctrine,* 
we  shall  perhaps  be  induced  to  think  that  the  con- 
troversy between  the  monophysttes  and  chalce-*' 
donians  is  not  merely  a  dispute  about  words.  -     .  * 

xiuii.  A  new  controversy  arose  in  the  church  Thepd^gfan 

during  this  century,  and  its  pestilendal  efkcts  ex*  "^^'""'' 

tended    themselves  through  the  following  ages; 

The   authors  of  it  were  Pelagius  and  Caelestius, 

both  monks ;  the  former  a  Briton,  and  the  latter 

a  native  of  Ireland;^  they  lived  at ^ Rome  in  the 

greatest  reputation,  and  wei^  universaUy  esteemed 

on  account  of  their  extraordinary  piety  and  virtue.* 

These  monks  looked  upon  the  doctrines  which 

w  Mmnj  Xevtued  men  trest  this  controversy  at  a  move  diipate  aboi^ 

word^     GroSovjT  Abjalpbanuut,  liimaelf  a  moM>pbj»ite,  and  the  moit 

leftrn«fl  of  the  teet,  dedaret  tbit  as  his  ojMaion.    Asaeman.  Btblioth. 

Orient,  da.  torn.  U.  p.  ^1.    Add  to  this  the  Jiib^th,  Italique,  torn.  xvii. 

p.  ^5.     La  Croze,  fUitoire  du  ChrUtiamsme  dea  Indet,  p.  23,  and  HU- 

taire  du  ClaifHamamc  d^JEihiope,  p.  14.    Assemunn,  though  a  Roman  by 

birth  and  by  religion,  seems  in  a  good  measure,  to  have  adopted  the 

tame  way  of  thinking,  as  appears  by  p.  207^  or  the  tome  quoted  &bOTb. 

s  See  the  subtile  argumentation  of  Abulpharaius,  in  the  BibUoih, 

Orient,  of  Asseman.  torn.  il.  p.  fi»8. 

(£/"  y  Kotliiog  very  eettain  can  be  advanced  with  respect  to  the  nbtiv* 

•ouBtrf  of  CaBleadas,  which  tome  say  was  S^otJandy  tad  othert  Campanit 

tn  Italy.    Wfrknow  however^  thai  he  was  .descended  of  an  illustrioaf 

^nilj  ;  and  that  after  hating  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law 

for.  tome  tii(ie,  he  retired  frojx^  the  world,  and  embraced  the  monastic 

life.    Se^  G^nad.  De  Script,  Ecclesiagt.  cap.  xliv.  , 

CCj*  *  The  learned  and  furious  Jcjrom,  who  never  once  thought  of 

doing  common  justice  to  those  who  fiad  the  misfortune  to  differ  frdhi 

him  in  opinion,  accused  Pelagius  of  gluttony  and  hitemperance,  after  h'e 

had  heard  of  his  errors,  though  he  had  admired  him  before  for  his  exem- 

pltry  virtue.    Augustin,  more  candid  arid  honest,  b^ars  impartial  testi- 

moay  to  the  truth  ;  and  even  while  he  writes  against  this  heretic,  ai* 

knowledges  that  he  had  nude  great  progress  in  virtoe  and  piety,  that 

his  life  was  chaste  and  hit  mannera  blamelett  i  and  thit  indeed'  is  the 

fraih  of  the  matter. 
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cEHT.v.  were  commonly  received,  ^^  concerning  the  crig* 
l^^l^L,  inal  corruptitm  of  human  nature^  and  the  necessity 
of  divine  grace  to  enlighten  the  understanding,  ana 
purify  the  heart,  as  prejudicial  to  the  progress  of 
noliness  and  virtue,  and  tending  to  lull  mankind 
^in  a  presumptuous  and  fatal  security,  lliey  main- 
tained that  these  doctrines  were  as  false  as  they 
were  pernicious;  that  the  sins  oi  o\xr  first  parents 
were  imputed  to  them  alone,  and  not  to  their  pos- 
terity ;  that  we  derive  no  corruption  from  their 
&U,  but  are  bom  as  pure  and  unspotted  as  Adam 
came  out  of  the  forming  hand  of  his  Creator ;  that 
mankind  therefore  are  capable  of  repentance  and 
amendment ;  and  of  arriving  to  the  highest  degrees 
of  piety  and  virtue  by  the  use  of  their  natural  fac- 
ulties and  powers;  tliat  indeed,  external  grace  is 
necessary  to  excite  their  endeavours,  but  mat  they 
have  no  need  of  the  internal  succours  of  the  divine 
spirit."  These  notions,  and  some  others  intimate- 
ly connected  with  them,*  were  propagated  at  Rome, 
though  in  a  private  manner  by  tt^  two  monks 
already  mentioned,  who,  retiring  from  that  city, 
A.  D.  410,  upon  the  approach  of  the  Goths,  went 
first  into  Sicily,  and  afterward  into  Africa,  where 
they  published  their  doctrine  with  more  freedom. 
From  Africa  Pelagius  passed  into  Palestine,  while 
Caslestius  remained  at  Carthage  with  a  view  to 
preferment,  desiring  to  be  admitted  among  the 
presbyters  of  that  city.  But  the  discovery  of  his 
opinions  having  blasted  his  hopes,  and  his  errors 
being  condemned  in  a  council  held  at  Carthage, 
A.  D.  412,  he  departed  from  that  city,  and  went 
into  the  east.     It  was  from  this  time  that  Augustin, 

QCj*  •  The  doctrinet  that  were  more  immediately  eonneeted  vith  the 
nain  principlei  of  Pelagius,  were,  that  infastt  baptitm,  waa  not  a  tign 
or  teiU  of  the  remtnono/nru,  but  a  mark  of  admiMion  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  whicti  waa  odIv  ppeii  to  the  pure  in  heart;  that  goodworkt 
were  mtritorieue^  and  the  only  condition!  of  aalTatioDy  with  many  others 
too  tediooa  to  montaon. 
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the  fiiiDous  bishop  6f  Hippo,  began  to  attack  the  cxnt.  t. 
tenets  of  Pelagius  andCaslcstius.inhis  learned  and  ^""^^  ",' 
ekx|uent  writhigs ;  and  to  him  indeed  is  princi- 
pally due  the  glory  of  having  suppressed  this  sect 
in  its  very  birUi.^ 

xxnr.  Things  went  more  smoothly  with  Pelagius  The  pnsiw 
in  the  east,  where  he  enjoyed  the  protection  and  ?Ll^*""^ 
&vour  of  John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  whose  attach- 
ment to  the  sentiments  of  Origen  led  him  naturally 
to  countenance  those  of  Pelagius,  on  account  of 
the  c<»iformity  that  there  seemed  to  be  between 
Ihese  two  systems*  Under  the  shadow  of  this  pow- 
erful protection,  Pelagius  made  a  public  profession 
of  his  opinions,  and  formed  disciples  in  several 
places.  And  though  in  the  year  415,  he  was  ac- 
cused by  Orosius,  a  Spanish  presbyter,  whom  Au- 
gustin  had  sent  into  Palestine  foe  that  purpose,  bo- 
fore  an  assembly  of  bishops  met  at  Jerusalem^  yet 
he  was  dismissed  without  the  least  censure ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  was  soon  after  fully  acquitted  of 
all  errors  by  the  council  of  Diospolis/ 

This  controvert  was  brought  to  Rome,  and  re* 
ferred  by  Caelestfais  and  Pelagius  to  the  decision  of 
Zosimus/  who  was  raised  to  the  pontificate,  a.  p. 

^  The  pelagian  eootrovertj  bat  beep  hiatorically  treated  by  many  learned 
vriteray  ineh  at  Usher,  in  hit  AntiquU.  Ecclet.  Britannifitt ;  Laet ;  Ger. 
VoiaiiM ;  Norit ;  Gamier,  in  hit  Supplement.  Oper.  'Pheodoretis  Janseni* 
V^inAuguetino  /  and  otben.  Longueval  alto,  a  French  jetutt,  wrote  A 
Muiory  9/ the  Pelatriant,  See  the  preface  to  the  ninth  toI.  of  hit  iKf» 
$9ria  EccleeUs  GalUeana^  p.  4.  After  all,  it  mutt  be  confetti,  that  of 
fD  tkcae  learned  writert  none  have  ezhaualed  thia  intereatipg  tulgeet,  or 
treated  it  with  a  salBeient  deg;ree  of  impartiality* 

•  See  Daniel,  Bhtmredu  CentHe  de  DU^U;  whieh  ia  to  be  foondis 
the  Optuctila  of  that  eloquent  and  learned  jetuit,  publithed  at  Parit  in 
the  jear  1784,  in  three  volumea  quarto*  Diotpolit  waa  a  eity  of  Palet* 
tine,  known  in  tcrSptnre  by  the  name  of  Lydda  ;  and  the  bishop  who 
presided  In  thia  eouneil,  was  Enlogiua  of  Citsarea,  Metropolitan  of  Pal- 
estine. 

(j;^  *  To  preserve  the  thread  of  the  history  here,  and  prevent  the 
rMer^f  bebg  sorprited  to  find  Pelagiot  and  CiBlettiat  appeafiog  tm 
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417.  The  new  pontii^  gained  over  by  tbeambig;- 
uous  and  seemingly  orthodox  confemm  offaath^ 
that  Ca&lestius,  who  was  now  at  Rome,  hadartfulfy 
drawn  up,  and  also  by  the  ietters  and  protestatiorvf 
of  Pelagius,  pronounced  in  &vour  of  these  monks^ 
declared  them  sound  in  the  feith  and  unjustly  per- 
secuted by  their  adversaries.  The  African  bish- 
ops, with  Augustin  at  their  head,  little  affected  with 
this  decbratkjn,  continued  obstinately  to  maintain 
the  judgment  they  had  pronounced  in  this  matter, 
and  to  strengthen  it  by  their  exhortations,  their 
letters,  and  their  writings.  Zosimus  yielded  lb 
the  perseverance  of  the  Africans,  changed  his  mindy 
and  condemned,  with  the  utmost  sevmty,  Pelagi-* 
us  and  Caelestius,  whom  he  had  honoured  with 
his  approbation,  and  covered  with  his  protection. 
This  was  followed  by  a  train  of  evils,  which  pur* 
sued  these  two  monks  without  interruption.  They 
were  condemned  by  that  same  Epheaism  oouncil 
which  had  launched  its  thunder  at  the  bead  <A  Nes- 
torius ;  in  short,  the  Gauls,  Britons,  and  Afrieans, 
by  their  councils,  and  the  emperors,  by  their  edicts 
and  penal  laws,  demolished  this  sect  in  its  infancy^ 
and  suppressed  it  entirely  before  it  had  acquired 
any  tolerable  degree  of  vigour  or  consistence.^ 
^pndnti.  XXV.  The  unhappy  disputes  about  the  opinions  of 
""^"'        Pelagius  occasioned,  as  usually  happens,  other 

Rome  after  having  been  aeqaitted  at  Diospolis,  it  is  neeensary  to  obaerFe 
that  after  the  eoanell  of  Diospolis,  these  two  monks  were  condemned 
•new,  A.  D.  416,  by  the  African  bishops  assembled  at  Carthage,  and 
those  of  Xumidia  assembled  at  Milevum ;  upon  which  they  appealed  to 
Rome. 

•  See  Gerard.  Jo.  Vossius,  his  Si^toria  Pelagiana,  lib.  i.  cap.  I  v.  p. 
IdCf;  as  also  the  learned  observations  that  have  been  made  upon  this 
controversy,  in  the  Bibliotheque  Ita&que,  torn.  v.  p.  74.  The  writers 
on  both  sides  are  ipentioued  by  Jo.  Franc.  Bnddeus,  in  his  Ita^ge  ad 
TTkeologiam,  torn*  ii.  p.  1071.  The  learned  Wall,  in  bis  UUtory  of  Infant 
BaptUm^  vol..i.  chap.  xix.  has  given  a  concise  and  elegant  account  of  the 
Ppla^an,  controversy ;  an  account  which,  thoi^gh  imperfect  in  sevettd 
rcspeeti^  aboands  with  solid  and  useful  erudition. 
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controveniies  equally  prejudicial  to  the  peace  of  the 
church,  and  the  interests  of  true  Chrisuani^.    In 
tiie  course  of  this  dispute,  Augustin  had  delivered 
his  opinian,  concerning  the  necesiiiyqfdwine  grace 
in  arikr  to  our  sahatumy  and  the  decrees  of  God 
tmt/i  respect  to  the  future  conditions  of  men^  with- 
out being  always  con^stent  with  himself,  or  intelli* 
gible  to  others.    Hence  certain  monks  of  Adrume» 
turn,  and  others,  were  led  into  a  notion,  **  that 
Ood  not  only  predestinated  the  wicked  to  eternal 
punishment,  but  also  to  the  guilt  and  transgression 
for  which  they  are  punished ;  and  that  thus  both 
the  good  and  bad  actions  of  all  men  were  deter<» 
mined  from  eternity  by  a  divine  decree,  and  fixed 
by  an  invincible  necessity."    Those  who  embraced 
this  opinion,  were  called  predestinarians.    Augus- 
tin used  his  utmost  influence  and  authority  to  pre* 
vent  the  spreading  of  this  doctrine,  and  explained 
his  true  sendments  with  more  perspicuity,  that  it 
might  not  be  attributed  to  him.     His  e£Ebrts  were 
aeoonded  by  the  councils  of  Aries  and  Lyons,  in 
which  the  doctrine  in  question  was  publicly  re- 
jected and  condemned.^    But  we  must  not  omit 
observing,  that  the  existence  of  this  predestinarian 
sect  has  been  denied  by  many  learned  men,  and 
looked  upon  as  an  invention  of  the  semipelagians, 
des^ned  to  decry  the  followers  of  Augustin,  by 
attributing  to  them  unjustly  this  dangerous  and 
pernicious  error.' 

f  See  J«o.  Sirmoiidi  BUtoria  J^nedeBtmatiaiuit  torn.  ir.  opp.  p.  S71. 
Batnai^  MgUdre  4e  PEgUae^  torn.  i.  Utt.  zii.  Mp.  iL  p.  SOS.  DiMi.  Pe* 
taviat,  D^pnat,  TheoL  torn.  ▼!.  p.  168, 174^  See. 

K  See  Gilbw  Maugutai  Fabuia  Pradettmatiana  cor^futata,  vl^ich  ha^ 
tQbjoioed  to  the  secood  tome  of  his  learned  work,  entitled*  CoUecHo  VO' 
riorum  Scriptorum.  qui  S^sc  ix.  de  PradetHnoHwe  et  Qratia  9crip9eruns, 
Fred.  Spanhemiat,  Inirod,  ad  JJhtariam  Eecle»,  torn.  i.  opp.  p.  99S. 
Jae.  Batoaif.  Jidnot.  ad  ProMpcri  Chronieon  et  Prttf,  ad  Fawtum  JiUgim^ 
tern,  toiB.  t  Lection.  Antigu.  Hen.  CaoiiUi  p.  SIS,  348.  Qraoet^  who 
Vrote  the  life  of  Launo/,  observesy  that  Simond  had  ttUciCed  Luaiio^ 
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xxvi.  A  new  and  different  modification  was  gir- 
en  to  the  doctrine  of  Augustin  by  the  moak  Cas^ 
sian,  who  came  from  the  east  into  France,  and 
erected  a  monastery  near  Marseilles.  Nor  was  he 
the  only  one  who  attempted  to  fix  upon  a  certain 
temperature  between  the  errors  of  Pela^us  and 
the  opinions  of  the  African  oracle ;  several  persons 
embarked  in  this  undertaking  about  the  year  430, 
and  hence  arose  a  new  sect,  which  were  called,  by 
their  adversaries,  semipelagians. 

The  opinions  of  this  sect  have  been  misrepre- 
sented by  its  enemies  upon  several  occa«ons;  such 
is  generally  the  fate  of  all  parties  in  religious  con- 
troversies.  Their  doctrine,  as  it  has  been  gener- 
ally explained  by  the  learned,  amounted  to  Uiis  ; 
^*tfiat  inward  preventing  grcce  was  not  necessary 
to  form  in  the  soul  thtjirst  beginnings  of  true  re- 
pentance  and  amendment ;  that  every  one  was 
capable  of  producing  these  by  the  mere  power  of 
their  natural  faculties,  as  also  of  exercising  faith 
in  Christ,  and  fonning  the  purposes  of  a  holy  and 
sincere  obedience,"  But  they  acknowled^d  at 
the  same  time,  **that  none  could  persevere  oc 
advance  in  that  holy  and  virtuous  course,  which 
they  had  the  power  of  beginnings  without  the  per* 
petual  support,  and  the  powerful  assistance  of  the 
divine  grace."  ^    The  disciples  of  Augustin  in 

io  irrite  against  Maugoio,  'who  denied  the  existence  of  the  prede^Hna* 
rian  sect  g  but  that  the  former,  having  examined  the  matter  with  care 
and  application,  addpted  the  sentimetit  of  Maogain.  The  whole  dis- 
pute aboat  the  existence  of  this  sect  will,  when  closetjr  looked  into,  ap- 
pear to  be  little  more  perhaps  than  a  dispute  about  words.  o3*  '^  ^^V 
be  very  true,  that  about  this  time,  nay,  from  the  time  of  St  Paul,  certain 
persons  embraced  the  predestinarian  opinions  here  mentioned.  But 
there  is  no  solid  proof,  that  the  abettors  of  these  opinions  ever  formed 
themselves  into  a  sect.  See  Bashage  HUt.  de  P'E^lue,  torn.  i.  p.  700. 
CCT  ^  Tlie  leading  principles  of  the  semipelagians  were  the  five  follow- 
ing ;  1.  That  God  did  not  <Uspense  luM grace  to  one  more  than  another* 
m  cODsequcnee  of  predestinatioD,  i.  e.  an  eternal  and  absolute  decree. 
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Gaul,  attacked  the  semipdagians  with  the  utmost  «itT.  ▼. 
vehemence,  without  being  able  to  extirpate  or  ^^^^^-^' 
overcome  them*^  The  doctrine  of  this  sect  was 
ao  suited  to  the  capacities  of  the  generality  of  men, 
so  conformable  to  the  way  of  thinking  that  pre* 
vailed  among  the  monastic  orders,  so  well  received 
among  the  gravest  and  most  learned  Grecian  doCf- 
lors,  that  neither  the  zeal  nor  industry  of  its  adver- 
saries could  stop  its  rapid  and  extensive  progress. 
Add  to  its  other  advantages,  that  neither  Augustin, 
nor  his  followers,  had  ventured  to  condemn  it  in 
all  its  parts,  nor  to  brand  it  as  an  impious  and  per% 
nicioiis  heresy. 

jomL  This  was  the  commencement  of  those  un« 
happy  c<Mitests,  those  subtile  and  perplexing  dis« 
putes  concerning  grace,  or  the  nature  and  opera^ 
tion  of  that  divine  power,  which  is  essentially  re« 
<)uired  in  order  to  salvation,  that  rent  the  church 
into  the  most  deplorable  divi^ons  through  the 
whole  course  of  the  succeeding  age,  and  which,  to 
the  deep  sorrow  and  regret  of  every  true  and  gen* 
erous  christian,  have  been  continued  down  to  the 
present  time.  The  doctrine  of  Augustin,  who  was 
of  opinion,  that  in  the  work  of  conversion  and 
sanctification,  all  was  to  be  attributed  to  a  divine 
energy,  and  nothing  to  human  agency,  had  many 
followers  in  all  ages  of  the  church ;  though  his 

bat  was  -willing  to  mre  all  men,  if  the/  complied  witli  the  terms  of  liis 
gospel^  S.  That  Christ  died  for  oilmen.  S.  That  the  graee  purchased 
hjT  Christy  and  necessaiy  to  salTatioD,  was  offered  to  all  men.  4^  That 
many  before  he  rcceired  graee»  was  capable  of  faith  and  holjr  desires. 
5.  That  man  homjree,  was  eonseqaently  capable  of  resisting  the  inlla- 
enees  of  graee,  or  eamphfin^  with  its  suggestions.  See  Basnage*  HUteire 
de  VEgtUCi  ton*  i*  li^r-  xu.  e«p.  i.  p.  69A,  ke. 

1  Jnc  Basnagt»  IBsT.  de  rEgUee,  torn,  i.  liTr.  xii.  cap.  i.  BUt,  Litt&- 
rmre  de  la  France,  tarn.  ii.  Prof.  p.  9.  Vossii  Hittwr.  Pelagiaina,  lib. 
▼.  p.  538.  Saipio  Maffei»  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Irenieus  Venmen- 
•sisy  De  Mereei  PeUiffiana  in  rvms  szix,  Ofnucul,  Soien^if.  Angeli  Ctik^ 
germ,  p.  390. 
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GEWT.T.  diacitiles  have  never  been  entirely  agreed  about 
r.^*^  "'  the  manner  of  explainmg  what  he  taught  upon  that 
head>    The  followers  of  Cassian  were  however, 
much  more  numerous ;  and  his  doctrine^  though 
variously  explained,  was  received  in  the  greatest 
part  of  the  monastic- schools  in  Gaul,  from  whence 
it  spread  itself  fiir  and  wide  through  the  European 
provinces.    As  to  the  Greeks  and  other  eastern 
christians,  they  had  embraced  the  semipelagian 
doctrine  before  Cassian,  and  still  adhere  firmly  to  it* 
The  generality  of  christians  looked  upon  the  opin* 
ions  of  Pelagius  as  daring  and  presumptuous ;  and 
even  to  those  who  adopted  them  in  secret,  they* 
appeared  too  free  and  too  far  removed  from  the 
notions  commonly  received,  to  render  the  public 
profes^on  of  them  advisable  and  prudent.   Certain 
however  it  is,  that  in  all  ages  of  the  church,  there 
have  been  several  persons,  who,  in  conformi^  with 
the  doctrine  attributed  to  this  heretic,  have  believed 
^"^^'^mankind  endowed  with  a  naiural  power  of  paying 
to  the  divine  laws  a  perfect  obedience. 

(Xj*  fc  It  !■  v€n  known  thst  the  jftntenisti  and  jeauitB  both  pletd  the  in^ 
thority  of  St.  Augustin,  in  behalf  of  their  opposite  i^stemi  vitb  respee^ 
to  predestination  and  grace.  This  knottjr  doctrme  has  exercised 
veverely  the  pretended  infallibility  of  ^hc  popes,  and  exposed  it  to  the 
laughter  of  the  wise  upon  man^r  occasions  ;  and  the  famoas  Bull  Uni^ 
^enituif  which  of  Uite  jcars  has  made  such  noise,  set  Clement  XI.  in 
direct  opposition  with  several  of  the  most  celebrated  Roman  pontifli. 
Which  are  we  to  believe  > 
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TUB  raOSFEROnS  B VENTS  WHICH  HAPPENED  TO  TRB 
CHUBCH  BaUMG  THIS  CBITIAT. 

X  XiiB  zeal  of  the  bidiops  of  Constantin(^le,  cbnt.vz. 
aeconded  by  the  protection  and  inflaence  of  the  ^^*^  '* 
Grecian  emperors,  increased  the  number  of  christ-  The  pratcnn 
ians  in  the  east,  and  contribtited  to  the  conversion  of  faL^i^^!?to 
some  barbarous  nations,  of  those  particularly,  who  ^  *^ 
lived  upon  the  borders  of  the  Euxine  sea,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  most  authentic  records  of  Grecian  his* 
tory.    Among  these  nations  were  the  Abasgi,  viiio 
inhabited  the  country  lying  between  the  coasts  of 
the  Euxine  sea,  and  mount  Caucasus,  and  who 
embtaced  Christianity  under  the  reign  of  Justin-  . 
lan  ;*  th£  Heruli,  who  dwelt  beyond  the  Danube, 
and  who  were  converted  under  the  same  reign  ;^ 
as  also  the  Alans,  Lazi,  aiKl  Zani,  with  other  un- 
civili2sed  countries,  whose  situaticm  at  this  time, 
is  (Mily  known  by  vague  and  imperfect  conjectures. 
These  conversions  indeed,   however  pompously 
tfaey  may  sound,  were  extremely  superficial  and 
imperfect,  as  we  learn  from  the  most  credible  ac* 

•  IVoeopiiUy  De  belh  Gt^ic;  Uh,  it.  etp.  uL  Le  QnicD,  Orietu  Chit* 
tiamu,  torn.  L  p.  ISSt, 

^  Proeopios,  1.  e.  ia>.  ii.  mp,  vir. 
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VI.  counts  that  have  been  given  of  them.   All  that  was 
^  required  of  these  darkened  nations  amounted  to  an 

ord  profession  of  their  faith  in  Christ,  to  their  ab- 
staining from  sacrificing  to  the  gods,  and  their 
committing  to  memory  certain  forms  of  doctrine  ; 
while  litde  care  was  taken  to  enrich  their  minds 
with  pious  sentiments,  or  to  cultivate  in  their  hearts 
virtuous  affections.     So  that,  even  after  their  con^ 
version  to  Christianity,  they  retained  their  primi- 
tive ferocity  and  savage  manners,  and  continued  to 
distinguish  themselves  by  the  most  horrid  acts  of 
cruelty  and  rapine,  and  the- practice  of  all  sorts  of 
wickedness.     In  the  greatest  part  of  the  Grecian 
provinces,  and  even  in  the  capital  of  the  eastern 
empire,  there  were  still  multitudes  iVho  preserved 
a  secret  attachment  to  the  pagan  religion.   Of  these, 
vast  numbers  were  brought  over  to  Christianity  un- 
der the  reign  of  Justin,  by  the  ministerial  labours 
of  John,  bishop  of  Asia.^ 
Tnuiewfc       XL  In  the  western  parts,  Remigius  or  Remi, 
bishop  of  Rheims,  who  is  commonly  called  The 
Apostle  of  the  Gauls^  signalized  his  zeal  in  the  con- 
yersion  of  those  who  still  adhered  to  the  ancient 
superstitions;"^  and  his  success  was  considerable, 
particularly  after  that  auspicious  period  when  Clo- 
vis,  king  of  the  Franks,  embraced  die  gospel. 

In  Britain,  several  circumstances  concurred  to 
£fivour  the  propagation  of  Christianity.  Ethelbert, 
king  of  Kent,  and  the  most  considerable  of  the 
Anglo  Saxon  monarchs,  among  whom  that  island 
was  at  this  time  divided,  married  Bertha,  daughter 
jof  Cherebert,  king  of  Paris,  toward  the  conclusion 
of  this  century.  This  prbcess,  partly  by  her  own 
iofiuence,  and  partiy  by  the  pious  efforts  of  the 
clergy,  who  followed  her  into  Britain,  gradually 
formed  in  the  mind  of  Ethelbert,  a  certain  incli- 

•  Jot.  Sim.  Anemaimns.  BiblUtk.  Orient.  VaUe,  torn.  ii.  p.  85« 
'  Biitnre  lAttercdre  de  la  IS^ance^  torn.  iii.  p.  f  55. 
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nation  to  the  christian  reli^on.  While  the  king  ^nrr  rt 
was  in  this  fevouiable  deposition,  Gregory  the  i"'°" 
Great  sent  into  Britain,  a.  d.  596,  forty  benedic^ 
tine  monks,  with  Augustin  at  their  head,*  in  or* 
der  to  bring  to  perfection  what  the  pious  qoeen 
had  so  happily  begun.  This  monk,  seconded  by 
the  zeal  and  assistance  of  Bertha,  converted  the 
king,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Kent,  and  laid  anew  the  foundations  of  the  British 
church/ 

The  labours  of  Columbas,an  Irish  monk,  were 
attended  with  success  among  the  Picts  and  Scots, 
many  of  whom  embraced  the  gospel  of  Christ.^ 

In  Germany,  the  Bohemians,  Thuringians,  and 
Boii,  are  said  to  have  abandoned  in  this  centuiy, 
their  andent  superstitions,''  and  to  have  received 
the  li^t  of  divine  truth ;  though  this  fact  appears 
extremely  doubtful  to  many. 

All  these  conversions  and  sacred  exploits  will 
lose  much  of  their  importance  in  the  esteem  of 
sud),  as  examine  with  attention  the  accounts  which 
have  been  given  of  them  by  the  writers  of  this  and 
the  succeeding  ages.  For  by  these  accounts  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  converted  nations,  now  mentioned, 
retained  a  great  part  of  their  former  impiety,  super- 
stition,  and  licentiousness;  and  that  attached  to 
Christ  by  a  mere  outward  and  nominal  profession, 

Q^'  This  British  apostle  was  prior  of  the  monastery  of  St  Andrew^ 
ef  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  at  Rome.  After  his  arriral  infogland^ 
he  eonrerted  the  heathen  temples  into  plaees  of  christian  worship,  erect-* 
ed  Chri9t  chnrch  into  a  cathedral,  opened  a  seminary  of  learning,  founded 
tlie  abbey  of  St  Augtistin,  received  epiioopal  ordination  from  the  primate 
of  Aries,  was  invest.^d  by  pope  Gregory  with  power  orer  all  the  British 
biabopc  and  Saxon  prelates,  and  was  the  first  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

'  Bede,  JKt<er.  JEc^es.  G€ntU  Angler,  lib.  i.  cap.  xziii.  p.  95,  edit 
CbifletL    Bapto's  SiHory  tf£nghmdt  -^ta  Sanetm-,  torn.  liL  Febniar. 

p.4ra 

i  8ede»  AsTor.  £edlr«.  lib.  iii  cap.  It.  p<  194^ 

^  Heor.  CanisU  I^ecikn,  Antiqn4t^  ton.  lil.  part  ii.  p.  909.    AretitiaUi^ ' 
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OBNT*  VL  they  in  cfiect,  renounced  the  purity  of  his  doctrine^ 
and  the  authority  of  his  gospel,  by  dieir  flagitious 
lives,  and  the  superstitious  and  idolatrous  rites  and 
institutions  which  they  continued  to  observe.' 
TjejwjoBD.     m  A  vast  multitude  of  Jews,  converted  to 
cni  ptalSei.   Christianity  in  several  places,  were  added  to  the 
church  during  the  course  of  this  century.  Many  in 
the  east,  particularly  the  inhabitants  of  Borium,  a 
city  of  Ly  bia  were  brought  over  to  the  truth  by  die 
persuasion  and  influence  of  the  emperor  Justiniaiufc 
In  the  west,  the  zeal  and  authority  of  the  Gallic 
and  Spanish  monarchs,  the  efforts  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  and  the  labours  of  Avitus,  bishop  of  Vieimey 
engaged  numbers  of  that  blinded  natbn  to  recdve 
the  gospel.    It  must  however  be  acknowledged, 
that  of  these  conversions  the  greatest  part  were 
owing  to  the  liberality  of  christian  princes,  or  to 
the  fear  of  punishment,  rather  than  to  the  finrce  of 
argument  or  to  the  love  of  truth.    In  Gaul,  the 
Jews  were  compelled  by  Childeric  to  receive  the  or- 
dinsmce  of  baptism;  and  the  same  despotic  method 
of  converting  was  practised  in  Spain.^  Thismediod 
however,  was  entirdy  disapproved  by  Gregoiy  the 
Great,  who,  thou^  extremely  severe  upon  the 
heretics,  would  su&r  no  violence  to  be  oikred  to 
the  Jews." 

*  This  IB  ingenaously  confessed  by  the  benedietine  monks,  in  the  iSf- 
toire  JJtteraire  fU  la  France,  torn.  ilL  Introdne.  p*  B,  11»  13.  See  also 
the  orders  given  to  the  Anglo  Saxons  by  Gregory  the  Great,  in  his  Upkt, 
lib.  xi.  Izxvi.  p.  1176,  torn.  ii.  opp.  edit.  Benedict,  where  we  find  him  per* 
mitting  them  to  sacrifice  to  the  saints,  on  their  respeetive  hoUdajrSy  thm 
Tictims  which  they  had  formerly  offered  to  the  gods.  See  also  Wilkuia^ 
CondUa  Magrue  JSritannide,  torn.  i.  p.  18. 

k  Prooopiosy  J)e  jRdificU»  Jutttmanit  lib.  tL  eap.  it 

1  Greg.  TuroB.  BUtor,  Francor,  lib.  ti.  eap.  xvii.  Lannoiiii,  JU  v^teri 
morcbapiizandiJudao9c$infidele9t  «ap.  i.  p.  700»  704|  torn.  ti.  part 
ii.  opp. 

"  See  his  EpUtlcM,  book  i.  ep.  jlMI  tMn.  tt>  opp.  p.  5il,  edit  Beoe- 
diet  partiaolacly  those  which  he  wrote  to  Virgiliiu  of  Arlot  Tlieodania 
9f  MaraeilleSy  and  Peter  of  Carracina. 
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nr.    If  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  writers  of  this 
century,  the  conversion  of  these  uncivilized  nations 
to  Christianity  was  principally  effected  by  the  prod-  'ne 
igies  and  miracles  which  the  heralds  of  tlie  gospel  ^.^ 
were  enabled  to  work  in  its  behalf.    But  the  con- 
duct of  the  converted  nations  is  sufficient  to  invali- 
date the  force  of  these  testimonies ;  for  certainly 
had  such  miracles  been  wrought  among  them,  theur 
lives  would  have  been  more  suitable  to  their  pro- 
fession, and  their  attachment  and  obedience  to  the 
doctrines  and  laws  of  the  gospel  more  stead&st  and 
exemplary  dian  they  appear  to  have  been.     Beside, 
as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  in  aban* 
doning  their  ancient  superstitions,  the  greatest  part 
of  them  were  more  influenced  by  the  examjde  and 
authority  of  their  princes,  than  by  force  of  argu- 
ment, or  the  power  of  a  rational  conviction.      And 
indeed  if  we  consider  the  wretched  manner  in 
which  many  of  the  first  christian  missionaries  per- 
formed the  solemn  task  they  had  undertaken,  we 
shall  perceive  thatthey  wanted  not  many  arguments 
to  enforce  the  doctrines  they  taught,  and  the  dis- 
cipline they  recommended ;  for  they  required  noth- 
ing ^f  these  barbarous  people  that  was  difficult  to 
be  performed,  or  that  laid  any  remarkable  restraint 
upon  their  appetites  and  passions.     The  principal 
mjunctions  they  imposed  upon  these  rude  prose- 
lytes were,  that  they  should  get  by  heart  certain 
summaries  of  doctrine,  and  pay  to  the  images  of 
Christ  and  the  saints  the  same  religious  services 
which  they  had  formerly  ofibred  to  the  statues  of 
the  gods.     Nor  were  they  at  all  delicate  or  scru- 
pulous  in  choosing  the  means  of  establishing  their 
credit ;  for  they  looked  upon  it  as  lawful,  nay,  even 
meritorious,  to  deceive  an  ignorant  and  inattentive 
multitude,  by  representing  to  them  as  prodigies, 
things  that  were  merely  natural,  as  we  learn  from 
the  most  authentic  records  of  these  times. 

VOL.    II.  13 
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CHAPTER  11. 


COMCtRNINO  THE  CALAMITOUS  EVENTS  tmiCH  HAFFElffED  TO  THE 
CHURCH  DURIKG  THIS  CENTUET. 


I.  Though  the  abjuration  of  paganism  was,  bj 
the  imperial  laws,  made  a  necessary  step  to  pre- 
ferment, and  to  the  exercising  all  public  offices; 
yet  several  persons,  reputed  for  their  erudition  and 
gravity  of  manners,  persisted  in  their  adherence  to 
2ie  ancient  superstition*  Tribonian,  the  famous 
compiler  of  the  Roman  law,  is  thought  by  some 
to  have  been  among  the  number  of  those  who  con- 
tinued in  their  prejudices  against  the  christian  relig- 
ion ;  and  such  also,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  was 
the  case  of  Procopius  the  celebrated  historian.  It 
is  at  least  undoubtedly  certain,  that  Agathias,  who 
was  an  eminent  lawyer  at  Smyrna,  and  who  had 
also  acquired  a  considerable  reputation  as  an  his- 
torical writer,  persevered  in  his  attachment  to  the 
pagan  worship.  These  illustrious  Gentiles. were 
exempted  from  the  severities  which  were  employed 
frequently  to  engage  the  lower  orders  to  abandon 
the  service  of  the  gods.  The  rigour  of  the  laws, 
as  it  usually  happens  in  human  life,  fell  only  upon 
tliose  who  had  neither  rank,  fortune,  nor  court  fe- 
vour  to  ward  off  their  execution, 
^mu  write  n.  Surprised  as  we  may  be  at  the  protection 
tffiS?^^*^"  granted  to  the  persons  now  mentioned,  and  that 
at  a  time  when  the  gospel  was,  in  many  instances, 
propagated  by  unchristian  methods ;  it  will  appear 
still  more  astonishing,  that  the  platonic  philoso- 
phers, whose  opposition  to  Christianity  was  univer- 
sally known,  should  be  permitted,  in  Greece  and 
Egypt,  to  teach  publicly  the  tenets  of  their  sect, 
which  were  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  doc- 
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trines  of  the  gospel.  These  doctors  indeed  aflfect-  ^^:^^ 
ed,  generally  speaking,  a  high  degree  of  moderation 
and  prudence,  and  for  the  most  part,  modified  their 
expressions  'm  such  a  manner,  as  to  give  to  the 
pagan  system  an  evangelical  aspect,  extremely 
adapted  to  deceive  the  unwary,  as  the  examples  of 
Chalcidius  >"  and  Alej;ander  of  LycopoUs  abund* 

ClJt  ^  The  religion  of  Chatcidiat  has  been  mnob  diiputed  among  the 
learned.    Care  seems  inciioeU  to  rank  him  among  the  christian  writen, 
tlkou^h  he  expresses  some  uncertaiotj  aboat  the  matter.     Huet,  G.  J. 
Voesaas,  Fabricius,  ami  Beaosobre,  decide  irith  somewhat  more  assor* 
anee  that  Chaleidins  was  a  christian.     Some  learned  men  haye  main- 
tained on  the  eontrary,  that  many  things  in  the  writings  of  this  sage  en- 
title him  to  a  pbee  among  the  pagan  philoaophen.    Our  learned  author^ 
ia  ham  notei  to  his  Latia  trandatioB  of  Cod  worth's  Jniellectual  Sgn^m,  and 
la  a  ZKMortatfofi  (k  tupbata  per  rtcentioret  Flatome09  Mkcletia^  lays 
dowa  M  hjpothesM,  which  holds  the  middle  way  hetyreeii  these  two  ez« 
tremes.    He  is  of  opinion  that  Chaleidius  neither  rejected  nor  embraoed 
the  wltole  system  of  the  chrisUym  doctrine,  bqt  selected  oat  of  the  relig- 
ioQ  of  Jesus  and  the  tenets  of  Plato,  a  body  of  divinity,  in  which  however, 
platonisn^  waa  predominant ;  and  that  he  was  one  of  those  synchretist  or 
eeleetic  philosophers,  who  abounded  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
and   who  attempted  the  uniting  paganism  and  Christianity  into  one 
motley  system.    This  account  of  the  matter,  howerer,  appears  Coo 
▼a|^  to  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Cntioal  UUtvry  ofPhUowpk^^ 
M«  Bracker.    Thia  excellent  writer  agrees  with  Dr.  Mosheim  in  this, 
dmt  Chalcidiua  followed  the  motley  method  of  the  eclectic  platonista,  but 
'   does  not  see  anything  in  this  inconsistent  with  his  having  publicly  pro- 
fessed the  christian  religion.    For  the  question  is  not,  whether  this  phi- 
losopher was  a  sound  and  orthodox  christian,  which  M.  Brucker  denies 
him  to  have  been,  but  whether  he  had  abandoned  the  pagan  rites,  and 
made  a  public  profession  of  Christianity  ;  and  this  our  philosophical  his- 
torian looks  upon  as  evident.    For  thought  in  the  con^mentary  upon 
Plato's  Tinuttu,  Chaleidius  teaches  several  doctrines  that  seem  to  strike 
at  Che  foundations  of  our  holy  religion,  yet  the  same  may  be  said  of  Ori- 
gen,  Clemens  Alcxandrinus,  Amobius,  ipid  others,  who  are  nevertheless^ 
reckoned  among  the  professors  of  Christianity.    The  reader  will  find  a 
moat  excellent  view  of  the  difierent  opinions  concerning  tJie  religion  of 
Chaleidius,  in  the  HUt.  Critiea  PkiUtephim^  Bruekeri,  torn.  iii.  p.  iTg— r 
485.    The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  this,  that  the  eclectics,  before 
Chriatianit^  became  the  religion  of  the  state,  enriched  their  spr»teta  froiA^ 
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cMTT.  VI.  adtly  testify.**  Some  erf  them  however  iverc  le&tf 
^^1=1.  modest,  nay,  carried  their  audacious  efforts  against 
Christianity  so  far  as  to  revile  it  publicly.  Damas* 
cius,  in  the  life  of  Isodcnrus,  imd  in  other  places^ 
cas^  upon  the  christians  the  most  ignominious  as- 
persions ;>"  Simplicius,  in  his  illustrations  of  the  aris* 
totelian  philosophy,  throws  out  several  malignant 
insinuations  against  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel ; 
and  the  Epicheiremato  of  Proclus,  written  express- 
ly against  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  were  universally 
read,  and  were,  on  that  account,  accurately  refuted 
by  Philoponus."*  All  this  shows,  that  many  of  the 
magistrates,  who  were  witnesses  of  these  calum- 
nious attempts  against  the  gospel,  were  not  so  much 
christians  in  reality,  as  in  appearance ;  otherwise 
they  would  not  have  permitted  the  slanders  of  these 
licentious  revilers  to  pass  without  correction  o^ 
restraint. 
^  mfl^  HL  Notwithstanding  the  extensive  progress  of 
girigM  to  the  gospel,  the  christians,  even  in  this  century, 
«>  '  suffered  grievously,  in  several  places,  from  the 
savage  cruelty  and  bitterness  of  their  enemies.  In 
Britain,  the  Anglo  Saxons,  who  were  masters  of 
that  kingdom,  involved  a  multitude  of  its  ancient 

the  gospeU  but  ranged  themseWes  under  the  staDdards  of  Plato;  and 
that  they  repaired  to  those  of  Christy  without  any  eonsiderahle  change 
of  their  syttero,  when  the  ezamplei  and  aaUiority  of  the  emperors  ren- 
dered the  profession  of  the  ehristian  religion  a  matter  of  prudence,  as 
well  as  its  own  exeellenee  rendered  it  most  jnsUy  a  matter  of  ehoiee. 

Q^  •  Alexander  wrote  a  treatise  against  the  manichsans,  whieh  ia 
published  by  Gombefis,  in  the  second  tome  of  his  Auetor.  Mvu9,  Bib' 
Uoth,  PP.  Photias,  Combefis,  and  our  learned  Cave  looked  upon  Alex- 
ander as  a  proselyte  to  Christianity.  Bat  Beausobre  has  demonstrated 
the  contrary.  See  Hiatoire  de  Mamcheitmet  part  ii,  Discoun  PrtUfai" 
ntdre,  $  13,  p.  236. 

f  Photios,  Bibtiothecm  Cod.  cexUi.  p.  lOSr. 

t  See  J«  A.  Fabricii  JBibliotheca  Graea,  vol.  iii.  p.  522. 
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mfaabitants,  who  professed  Christianity,  in  the  gbnt.tl 
deepest  distresses,  and  tormented  them  with  all  ^I^Ul 
that  variety  of  suflbring,  which  the  iiqurious  and 
maligfnant  spirit  of  persecution  could  invent.'  The 
Huns,  in  their  irruption  into  Thrace,  Greece,  and 
the  other  provinces,  during  the  reign  of  Justinian^ 
treated  the  christians  with  great  barbarity ;  not  so 
much,  perhaps,  from  an  aversion  to  Christianity, 
aa    from  an  hostile  spirit  of  hatred  against  the 
Greeks,  and  a  desire  of  overturning  and  destroying 
their  empire.    The  £ice  of  affiurs  was  totally  chang- 
ed  in  Itsdy,  about  the  middle  of  this  century,  by  a 
grand  revolution  which  happened  under  the  reign 
of  Justinian  L     Thb  emperor,  by  the  arms  of 
Narses,  overturned  the  kingdom  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
which  had  subsisted  ninety  years ;  and  subdued 
aU  Italy  under  his  dominion.    The  state  of  things 
however  which  this  revolution  introduced,  was  not 
of  a  very  long  duration ;  for  the  Lombards,  a  fierce 
and  warlike  people,  headed  by  Alboinus  their  king, 
and  joined  by  several  other  German  nations,  issued 
forth  from  Pannonia,  in  the  year  568,  under  the 
rdgn  of  Justin,  invaded  Italy ;  and  having  made 
tiiemselves  masters  of  the  whole  country,  except 
Rome  and  Ravenna,  erected  a  new  kingdom  at 
Ticinum.     Under  these  new  tyrants,  who,  to  the 
natural  ferocity  of  their  characters,  added  an  aver- 
sion to  the  reli^on  of  Jesus,  the  christians  in  the 
beginning,  endured  calamities  of  every  kind.    But 
the  fury  of  these  savage  usurpers  gradually  subsid* 
ed ;  and  their  manners  contracted,  from  time  to 
time,  a  milder  character.    Autharis,  the  third  mon- 
arch of  the  Lombards,  embraced  Christianity,  as 
it  was  professed  by  the  arians,  in  the  year  587« 
But  his  successor  Agilulf,  who  married  his  widow 
Theudelinda,  was  persuaded  by  that  princess  to 

'  Unerit  Index  Ckr9n»l  Antiquiu  E^kt.  Britann,  tubjechu  a4 
A,  508,p.  US3. 
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GENT.vL  abandon  arianism,  and  to  adopt  the  tenets  or  the 

*'"''' ''  nicene  catholics/ 

But  the  calamities  of  the  christians,  in  all  other 
countries,  were  light  and  inconsiderable  in  com- 
parison of  those  which  they  suffered  in  Persia  un- 
der Chosroes,  the  inhuman  monarch  of  that  nation. 
This  monster  of  impie^  aimed  his  audacious  and 
desperate  efforts  against  Heaven  itself;  for  he  pub- 
licly declared,  that  he  would  make  war  not  only 
upon  Justinian,  but  also  upon  the  God  of  the 
christians ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  blasphe- 
mous menace,  he  vented  his  rage  against  the  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus  in  the  most  barbarous  manner, 
and  put  multitudes  of  them  to  the  most  cruel  and 
ignominious  deaths/ 

•  PaaL  DiaooB.  Degetth  Lon^^obarderum^Xili.  ii*  Gap*u.  xxvitp.  319j 
931«  edit  Lindenbrog;u.  Maratorii  AnUq,  Jtalue^  torn.  i.  p«l4,  tonu  il, 
p.  897.    GiannoDey  Hittoire  de  ^aple$,  torn.  i.  p.  aOS. 

f  Proeopioi^  De  belk  Penico,  lib.  ii.  cap.  sxfi 
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CHAPTER  h 

CONCSRIOKG   THE   STATE  OF  LETTERS  AMD  PHlLOflOPHt  DtTRtKa 
THIS   CEMTUET. 

1.  The  incursions  of  the  barbarous  nations  into  cket.ti. 
the  greatest  part  of  the  western  provinces,  were  I^^Iil. 
extremely  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  learning  2Jg^»»*^ 
and  philosophy,  s^  must  be  known  to  all  who  have  «^- 
any  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  these  unhappy 
times.     During  these  tumultuous  scenes  of  deso- 
lation and  horror,  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences 
would  have  been  totally  extinguished,  had  they  not 
found  a  place  of  refuge^  such  as  it  was,  among  the 
bishops  and  the  monastic  orders.     Here  they  as- 
sembled their  scattered  remains,  and  received  a 
degree  of  culture  which  just  served  to  keep  them 
from  perishing.     Those  churches,  which  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  cathedrals^  had  schools 
erected  under  their  jurisdiction,  in  which  the  bishop 
or  a  certain  person  appointed  by  him,  instructed 
the  youth  in  the  seven  liberal  arts^  as  a  preparatory 
introduction  to  the  study  of  the  scriptures."   Per- 
sons of  both  sexes,  who  had  devoted  themselves 
to  the  monastic  life,  were  obliged,  by  the  founders 
of  their  respective  orders,  to  employ  daily  a  certain 

■  Fleary,  Biscourt  tur  VIRitoire  Ecclet.  depuU  fan  600^  &«.  $  St* 
y  56,  torn.  xPii.  de  VBiBtoire  Eccle9.  ffistoire  JJiter.  de  ia  France,  ton. 
iii.  Tntr.  §  39,  p.  12.  Herm.  CoDringii  ^ruiq.  Meukmic^Pt  p.  66«46r* 
edit.  HeQraffl«Bn.. 
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CENT.  VL  portion  of  their  time  in  reading  the  ancient  doctors 
^^^'^  "•  of  the  church,  whose  writings  were  looked  upon 
as  the  rich  repertories  of  celestial  wisdom,  in  which 
all  the  treasures  of  theology  were  centered.**  Hence 
libraries  were  formed  in  all  the  monasteries,  and 
the  pious  and  learned  productions  of  the  christiai^ 
and  other  writers  were  copied  and  dispersed  by 
the  diligence  of  transcribers  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, who  were  generally  such  monks  as  by  weak- 
ness of  constitution,  or  other  bodily  infirmities, 
were  rendered  incapable  of  harder  labour.  To 
these  establishments  we  owe  the  preservation  and 
possession  of  all  tbi^  ancient  authors,  sacred  and 
pro&nc,  who  escaped  in  this  manner  the  savage 
fury  of  gothic  igqomnce,  and  are  happily  transmit- 
ted to  our  times.  Jt  is  also  to  be  observed,  that 
beside  the  schools  that  belonged  to  the  cathedrals, 
there  were  others  opened  in  the  monasteries,  in 
which  the  youth  who  were  set  apart  for  the  mo- 
nastic life,  were  instructed  by  the  abbot  or  some 
of  his  ecclesiastics  in  the  arts  and  sciences.^ 
Thejnn^  XL  But  thcsc  lustitutions  aud  establbhments, 
however  laudable,  did  not  produce  such  happy 
efiects  as  might  have  been  expected  from  them. 
For  not  tp  speak  of  the  indolence  of  certain  abbots 
and  bishops,  whq  neglected  entirely  the  duties  of 
their  stations,  nor  of  the  bitter  aversion  which 
others  discovered  toward  every  sort  rf  learning 
and  erudition,  which  they  considered  as  pernicious 
to  the  progress  of  piety  ;'^  not  to  speak  of  the  iilib^ 

b  Benedict  Anianensia  Concordia  Regularum^  lib.  ii.  p.  55,  64»  75» 
77,  80,  100,  lib.  iii.  p.  16—41,  &o.  edit.  Hug.  MeDardL  Jo.  MabiUon, 
Prif/  ad  Sac.  I  Actor.  SS,  Ord-  Betted'  p.  44. 

•  Benedict  Concord.  Reg,  lib.  ii*  p.  233-  Mabillon,  Actor,  SS*  Ord. 
Boned,  torn*  i.  p.  S14. 

'  Gregory  the  Great  ia  said  to  have  been  of  this  number,  and  to  ha^e 
ordered  a  maltitode  of  the  prodaetions  of  pagan  writers,  and  among 
odiers  Livy's  Roman  BUtortff  to  be  oommitted  to  the  flames*  See  Ga- 
briel LiroB*  SmguUxntet  Motor,  et  Utter,  torn.  L  p.  16Q* 
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eral  ignorance  which  several  prelates  affected,  and  c«irr;.Ti 
which  they  injudiciously  confounded  with  christ-  '^*^,"' 
ian  simplicity  /*  even  those  who  applied  themselves 
to  the  study  and  propagation  of  tfie  sciences,  were 
for  the  most  part,  extremely  unskilful  and  illite- 
xate  ;    and  the   branches  of  learning  taught   in 
fte  schools,  were  inconsiderable  both  as  to  their 
quality  and  their  number/    Greek  literature  was 
almost  every  where  neglected ;  and  those  who  by 
profession  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  culture 
of  Latin  erudition,  spent  their  time  and  labour  in 
grammatical  subtilties  and  quibbles,  as  the  pedan- 
tic examples  of  Isidorus  and  Cassiodorus  abund- 
antly show.      Eloquence  was  degraded    into    a 
rhetorical  bombast,  a  noisy  kind  of  declamation, 
which  was  composed  of  motley  and  frigid  allegories 
and  barbarous  terms,  as  may  even  appear  from, 
several  parts  of  the  writings  of  those  superior  ge- 
niuses  who  surpassed  their  contemporaries  in  pre- 
cision and  elegance,  such  as  Boethius,  Cassiodorus, 
Ennodius,  and  others.   As  to  the  other  liberal  arts, 
they  shared  the  common  calamity ;  and  as  they 
were  now  cultivated,  had  nothing  very  liberal  or 
elegant  in  their  appearance,  consisting  entirely  in  a 
few  dry  rules,  which,  inMead  of  a  complete  and 
finished'  system,  produced  only  a  ghastly  and  life- 
less skekton. 


m.  Philosophy  fared  still  worse  than  literature ; 
for  it  wa^  entirely  banished  from  all  the  seminaries 
which  were  under  the  inspection  and  government 
of  the  ecclesiastical  order.  The  greatest  part  of 
these  zealots  looked  upon  the  study  of  philosophy 
not  only  as  useless,  but  even  pernicious  to  those 
who  had  dedicated  themselves  to  the  service  of 
religion.    The  most  eminent,  nay,  almost  the  only 

«  MslilloB.  iV:^  m4  ^e.  i.  Bemdiet,  p.  46. 

«  See  M.  Aar.  CMmdori  A»6er  df  9^0in  JHi0ipHm9,  whielk  is 
czUat  amoD^  hh  work* 

TO&.  IJ.  14 
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cKKT.n.  Latin  philoaophcr  of  this  age,  was  the  celebrated 
*''"  "•  BoetMus,  privy  counsellor  to  ITicodoric,  king  of 
the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy.    This  illustrious  senator 
had  embraced  the  phtonic  philosopt^,*  but  approv-* 
edalso,  as  was  usual  among  the  mociem  platonics, 
the  doctrine  of  Aristode,  and  ilhistrated  it  in  his 
writings.    And  it  was  undoubtedly  owing  to  the 
diligence  and  zeal  with  which  he  explained  and 
recommendtd  the  aristotelian  philosophy,  that  it 
arose  now  among  the  Latins  to  a  higher  degree  of 
credit  than  it  had  hitherto  enjoyed. 
ThaitMe  of     IV.  The  state  of  the  liberal  arts  among  the  Greeks 
teonito   was,  in  several  places,  much  more  flourishing'  than 
that  in  which  we  have  left  them  among  the  Latins  ; 
and  die  emperors  raised  and  nourish^  a  spirit  of 
literary  emuladon,  by  the  noble  rewards  and  the 
disdngoished  honours  which  they  attached  to  the 
pursuit  of  all  die  various  branches  of  Ieaming> 
It  is  however  certain,  that  notwithstanding  these 
encoun^ements,  the  sciences  were  cutdvated  ^ith 
less  ardour,  and  men  of  learning  and  genius  were 
less  numerous  than  in  the  preceding'  century. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  the  modem  platonics 
maintained  as  yet  their  credit,  and  their  philosophy 
was  in  vogue^  The  Alexandrian  and  Athenian 
schools,  flourished  under  the  direction  of  Damas* 
cius,  Isidorus,  Simplicius,  Eulamius,  Hermia^ 
Priscianus,  aad  others,  who  were  placed  on  the 
higiiest  summit  of  literary  gloty.  But  when  the 
emperor  Justinian^  by  a  particular  edict,  prohibiied 

t  This  will  appear  evident  to  «aeh  m,  wkli  a  eompetent  knowledfe  oC 
modeni  platonian,  read  atttntively  the  books  of  Boetiat»  l>e  c9H$9lotmt^ 
ac.  See  alM^  oo  this  subjeet;  Renat.  Va)L  p.  tO»  50.  Hohteaiiu  en  vim 
P0rph^f  p.  7,  edit.  Cantabr.  See  also  Maieor.  JKtrer.  Gernumtr, 
torn,  ii*  p.  102* 

^  See  the  Codex  Theodot.  torn.  ii.  lib*  yL  p.  113.  Hem.  Coaringiq^ 
jOe  f  mdiEte  ur6M  Bonue  et  ComtanHnop,  in  a  diaiertation  tubjoiacd  ta 
hii  tifaffffirfloff>  .tfiiiitoiiiim 
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teachingf  phUosophy  at  Athens^'  which  edict,  ^an.  n. 
no  doubt,  WHS  levelled  at  the  modem  platonism  J'*"  " 
Already  mentioned,  and  when  his  resentment  began 
ti>  6aine  out  against  those  who  refiieed  to  abandon 
the  pagan  worship,  then  all  these  celebrated  phU 
losophers  took  refuge  among  the  Persians,  who 
^fvere  at  that  time  the  enemies  of  Rome.*^    They 
indeed  relumed  from  their  voluntary  exile,  whe* 
the  peace  was  concluded  between  the  Persians  and 
the  Romans  a.  o.  533  ;i  but  they  could  never  re«* 
cover  thdr  former  cred^  and  ttiey  gradually  dis^ 
appeared  in  the  public  schools  and  seminaries  of 
learning,  which  ceased  at  length  to  be  under  their 
diiection« 

Thus  expired  diat  famous  sect,  whidi  was  di»% 
tinguished  by  the  title  of  the  modern  or  later  pla^ 
tonic ;  and  which,  for  a  series  of  ages,  had  prov 
duced  such  divisicms  and  tumults  in  the  christian 
church,  and  been  in  otlier  respects,  prejudicial  t6 
the  interests  and  progress  of  the  gospel.  It  was 
succeeded  by  the  aristotelian  phUosophy,  which 
arose  imperceptibly  out  of  its  obscuri^,  and  wa* 
placed  ia  an  advantageous  light  by  the  illustrations 
of  the  learned;  but  especi^ly  and  principally  by 
the  celebrated  commentaries  of  Philoponus«  And 
indeed  the  knowledge  of  diis  philosophy  was 
necessary  for  the  Greeks  i  since  it  was  from  the 
depths  of  this  peripatetical  wisdom,  that  the  mok 
nophysites  and  nestorians  drew  the  subtilties  with 
which  they  endeavoured  to  overwhelm  the  abettors 
of  the  Ephesian  and  Chalcedonian  councils. 

tJohiaiies  MaleU,  Bhtma  ChrmUa^  part  it  p.  187,  edit  Ozoa. 
Another  testiaODy  eoaoemiDgthb  matter  is  cited  from  a  certain  CAroii- 
i^9  not  jet  pablif  hed»  hy  Nio.  Aiemannniy  ad  ProoopH  m»tQt»,  Jrca- 
nam,  eap.  xzTi.  p.  377,  edit  Venet 

*  Agathias,  De  rehu9  JwHtuani,  Vh.  HL  p.  49,  edit  Tenet  torn.  ii« 

Corpw.  Byzant. 

\  See  WeMelmgii  OUervat,  Variar.  lib.  I  m^.  zfiii.  p.  Uf. 
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V.  The  nestoriana  and  monophyshes^  who  lived 
in  the  east^  turned  equally  their  eyes  toward  Arts- 
xnthecast.   totlc,  and  in  order  to  train  their  respective  foUo^r- 
ers  to  the  field  of  controversy,  and  arm  them  with 
the  subtilties  of  a  contentious  logic,  translated  the 
principal  books  of  that  deep  philosopher  into  their 
native  languages.     Sergius,  a  monophysite  and 
philosopher,  translated  the  books  of  Aristode  into 
Syriac.»    Uranius,  a  Syrian,  propagated  the  doc- 
trines of  this  philosopher  in  Persia ;  and  disposed 
in  their  favour  Chosroes,  the  monarch  of  that 
nation,  who  became  a  zealous  abettor  of  the  peri* 
patetic  S3'stem.''    The  same  prince  reeved  from 
one  of  the  nestorian  faction,  which,  after  having^ 
procured  the  exclusion  of  the  Greeks,  triumphed 
at  this  time  unrivalled  in  Persia,  a  translation  of 
the  Stagirite  into  the  Persian  language.^ 

It  is  however  to  be  observed,  that  among  these 
eastern  christians  there  were  some  who  rejected 
both  the  platonic  and  aristotelian  doctrines ;  and 
unwilling  to  be  obliged  to  others  for  their  philo* 
sophical  knowledge,  invented  systems  of  their  own, 
which  were  inexpressibly  chimerical  and  pregnant 
with  absurdities.  Of  this  class  of  original  philos* 
ophers  was  Cosmas,  a  nestorian,  commonly  called 
Indicopleustes,  whose  doctrines  are  extremely  sin- 
gular, and  resemble  more  the  notions  of  the  orien- 
tals than  the  opinions  of  the  Greeks.^    Such  also 

«  Georgius  Abulpharaius,  ffiitoria  DynasUar.  pablisbed  bjr  Dr. 
Poooek,  p.  94,  172. 

•  See  AgatbiM^  De  rebiu  Jtutinianif  lib.  ii.  p.  48.  That  Uraiuas 
made  use  of  the  aristotelian  philosophy  in  the  eutyehian  eontroversy  it 
evident  even  from  this  single  circumstance,  that  Agathias  represents  htm 
disputing  coneerning  the  poMfibiUty  and  immUcibilitif  of  God,  juti  <r« 

•  Agathias,  1-  c  lib.  ii.  p.  48,  edit.  Venet 

F  Bernard  de  \f  ontfaucon,  Prafat,  md  Cowman,  p.  10^  torn.  iL  CoUecr 
^nis  fiovitpairum  Grmc^rum. 
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was  the  writer,  from  whose  Expasitum  of  the  Oc- 
iaieuehy  Pfaotius  has  drawn  several  citations.'' 


CHAPTER  II. 


COMCEIUnKG  THE  DOCTOBS  AND  MINISTERS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

I 

1.  The  external  form  of  church  government  Dhimta !». 
continued  without  any  remarkable  alteration  dor-  m^.  ^ 
ing  the  course  of  this  century.  But  the  bishops  of  SSST  "^ 
Rome  and  Constantinople,  who  were  considered  ^ 
as  the  most  eminent  and  principal  rulers  of  the 
christian  church,  were  engaged  in  perpetual  dis- 
putes about  the  extent  and  limits  of  their  respective 
jurisdictions,  and  seemed  both  to  aspire  at  the  su- 
preme authority  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  The 
bishop  of  Constantinople  not  only  claimed  an  un- 
rivalled sovereignty  over  the  eastern  churches,  but 
also  maintained,  that  his  church  was,  in  point  of 
dignity,  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  Rome.  The 
Roman  pontiffs  beheld  with  impatience  these  lord- 
ly pretensions,  and  warmly  asserted  the  pre-emi*. 
nence  of  their  church,  and  its  undoubted  superi- 
ority over  that  of  Constantinople.  Gregory  the 
Great  distinguished  himself  in  this  violent  contest; 
and  the  following  event  furnished  him  with  an  op- 
portunity of  exerting  his  zeal.  In  the  year  588, 
John,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  simamedthe  Fast- 
er, on  account  of  his  extraordinary  abstinence  and 
austerity,  assembled  by  his  own  authority,  a  coun- 
cil at  Constantinople,  to  inquire  into  an  accusation 
brought  against  Peter,  patriarch  of  Antioch ;  and 
upon  this  occasion,  assumed  the  title  of  aeumemcal^ 

n  £ibU9th.  C9dic.  iixti.  p.  §9,  9S. 
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CEHT.VL  or  unwersal  bishcp/     Now^  although  this  titfe 
I^;!^^  had  been  fynaeiiy  enjoyed  by  the  bishops  of  Con. 
stantinople,  and  was  also  sosoeptible  of  an  inter- 
pretation^ that  might  hare  prevented  its   giving 
umbrage  or  offence  to  any/  yet  Gregoiy  suspected, 
both  from  the  time  and  the  occasion  of  John'is  rc^ 
newing  his  claim  to  it,  that  he  was  aiming*  at  a 
supremacy  over  all  the  christian  churches;  and 
therefore  he  opposed  his  claim  in  the  most  vigor- 
ous manner,  in  letters  to  that  purpose  addresscHoi  to 
the  emperor,  and  to  such  persona  as  he  judged 
proper  to  second  his  opposition;   But  all  his  eflbrts 
were  without  effect;  and  the  bish<^  of  ConsMi- 
tinople  continued  to  assume  the  tide  in  question, 
though  not  in  thd  sense  in  which  it  had  alarmed 
the  Roman  pontiff** 
j;5y?J5jj[     n.  This  pontiff  however,  adhered  tenadously  to 
£i^  £  his  purpose,  opposed  with  vehemence  the  bidiop 
of  Constantinople,  raised  new  tumults  aifd  dissen^ 
yions  among  the  sacred  order,  and  aimed  at  no  less 
than  an  unUmitcd  supremacy  over  the  christian 
church.    This  ambitious  design  succeeded  in  the 

(i^  '  We  GMvot  avoid  Ukitg  notice  of  tome  qutttket  vluoh  hsfe 
dipped  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  MoiUeim  in  hie  narration  of  this  event. 
First,  the  ooundl  here  mentioned  Iras  held  under  the  pontSfieate  ofPe* 
lagiofl  U>  ftDd  not  of  Gregory  the  Great*  irho  was  not  chosen  bishop  of 
Rome  hefore  ▲.  d.  590.  Secondly,  the  person  accused  hefore  this  eoan- 
en  vas  not  Peter,  hut  Gregory,  bishop  of  Antioch.  Thirdly,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  eonaoil  was  tummoned  by  John  of  Constantiaople,  bat 
liy  the  emperor  Haurialns,  to  whom  Gregory  had  appealed  from  the 
governor  of  the  east,  before  whom  he  was  first  aoevaed. 

CO*  •  The  title  of  unkfertal  bUhop,  which  had  heen  given  by  Leo  and 
Jostinian  to  the  patriarehs  of  Constantinople,  waa  not  attended  widi  any 
Moesaion  of  power. 

•  Gregor.  Magni  Epiti.  lib.  iv.  ▼.  vii.  All  the  pasiagea  in  these  epistles 
that  relate  to  this  famous  contest,  have  heen  extracted  and  inrntrated 
hy  LannoiQa,  in  hia  MteniB  in  Primle^>  S.  Mfdardit  txm»  iii.  opp. 
part  ii.  p.  SM.  See  also  Le  Quien,  Orient  ChHtHannui  ton.  i.  p.  ST. 
Pfaffii  Di99erUUi9  de  titulo  OecumeniciUt  in  the  Teti^  BeheUca,  toq; 
iv.  p.  99. 
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;  wMc  in  the  CMtem  pfforiDoets  his  vngmk 
Boanxif  respected  by  any  but 
whowtre  at  cmni^  with  the  Inshop  of  Con* 
and  this  ppdale  vms  always  in  a  con* 
to  make  head  asainst  the  progress  of  his 
itfaorit^  in  the  casL  How  aauch  the  opoiions  of 
fiiToaraUe  to  the  lordly  demands  of  the 
Soman  pontifi,  may  be  easily  im^incd  from  aa 
expresaksQ  ofEniiodina»  that  in&mous  and  extrav- 
agant flattocr  of  Symmachus,  wiK>  was  a  prehite 
^  but  ambiguous  fiune.  TUs  parasitical  pane* 
gyrist,  among  other  knpertiaeiit  assertions^  mafai* 
taioed,  ihaft  the  Roman  poostiff  was  constituted 
J9^m  the  /Jace0fG€dy  whidihc  filled,  as  the 
▼ioegcrent  of  the  Moat  High/  On  the  other  band, 
it  is  certain,  from  a  variety  ci  the  aoost  authentie 
Mcoida,  that  both  the  emperors  and  the  nations  in 
genesal  were  far  firom  being  disposed  to  bear  with 
Witieiioe  the  yoke  of  servitude,  which  the  see  of 
Bome  was  amgantly  imposii^  upcyn  the  chriatiaQ 
G^MUch.*  The  gothic  prinais  set  bounds  to  thc^ 
power  of  the  b^hop  of  Rome  in  Italy,  permitised 
none  to  be  raised  to  the  pontificate  wittiout  their  ap- 
probation, and  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of 
judging  concerning  the  legality  of  every  new  elec-> 
tion.*^  They  enacted  ^iritual  laws,  called  the 
religious  orders  before  their  tribunals,  and  sum« 

«  Se«  hit  t^Ug^ticum  pro  Syi9<h,  in  the  xvtli.  Tolame  of  the  JBik* 
H^heca  Magna  Pairum^  p.  248,  edit.  Paris.  (C^'  ^^^  ^^\^  tliiuk  that 
thi$  servile  aduUlor  had  neTer  read  the  4th.  Terse  of  the  Sd  chapter 
of  St.  Paul's  9A,  Spittle  to  the  Tfteatalornqntt  irhere  the  an/icAmr,  or 
man  of  ttn,  is  descrihed  ia  the  Ter^  terms  in  which  he  represents  the 
authority  of  the  pontiff  Symmaehus. 

«  See  pwlMlariytk«  troth  of  AiaaneMio«,«Mh  reaped  loSpata, 
in  Cleddes's  Difteriatitn  an  the  Papal  Supremacy,  chi^  rrith  relation 
to  the  ancient  Spanioh  ekwch,  vhteh  Is  to  be  found  In  the  second  rolnmc 
•f  his  tMiteeiianeotu  TYacto. 

s  See  Jo.  Jac.  Masoovii  BUiar,  Germaaot,  ton.  ii.  Mt.  p.  lU. 
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CENT.  TL  moned  councils  by  their xregal  authority.^    In  con^ 
^^""^  "*  sequence  of  all  this,  the  pontiffs,  amidst  all  their 
high  pretensions,  reverenced  the  nuyesty  of  their 
kings  and  emperors,  and  submitted  to  their  authcHv 
ity  with  the  most  profound  humility;  nor  were 
they,  as  yet,  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame»  as  to 
aim  at  the  subjection  of  kings  and  princes  to  their 
ghostly  dominion.* 
rieetandccr.     iiL  Thc  rights  dud  privUegcs  of  the  clergy  were 
SS^'  *^     very  considerable  before  thb  period,  and  the  riches 
which  they  had  accumulated,  immense ;  and  both 
received  daily  augmentadons  from  the  growth  of 
superstition  in  this  centur}.     The  arts  of  a  rapa-^ 
cious  priesthood  were  practised  upon  the  ^orant 
devotion  of  the  simple ;  and  even  the  remorse  of 
the  wicked  was  made  an  instrument  of  increasing 
the  ecclesiastical  treasure.     For  an  opinion  was 
propagated  with  industry  among  the  people,  that 
the  remission  of  their  sins  was  to  be  purchased  by 
their  liberalities  to  the  churches  and  monks,  and 
that  the  prayers  of  departed  saints,  whose  efficacy 
was  victorious  at  the  throne  of  God,  were  to  be 
bought  by  offerings  presented  to  the  temples,  which 
were  consecrated  to  these  celestial  mediators.    But 
in  proportion  as  the  riches  of  the  church  increased, 
the  various  orders  of  the  clergy  were  infected  with 
those  vices  that  are  too  often  the  consequences  of 
an  affluent  prosperity.     This  appears,  with  the 
utmost  evidence,  from  the  imperial  edicts  and  thc 
decrees  of  councils,  which  were  so  frequently  lev- 
elled at  the  immoralities  of  those  who  were  dis* 
tinguished  by  the  name  of  clerks.     For  whence 
so  many  laws  to  restrain  the  vices,  and  to  preserve 

.  7  Basna^f  Hitteire  det  EgUaei  Heformetf  torn,  t  p.  38t. 

•  See  the  eiutiont  from  Gregory  tlie  Great,  collected  by  Laanoii,  De 
vegia  potettote  m  mairtmM.  torn.  i.  opp.  part  ii.  p.  691*  and  in  hia  Mter* 
tio  m  PrhnUgium  S>  MedartU,  p.  S7S,  toia.  iii.  opp.  part  u.  See  ala* 
Oiaiuone,  i§ui,  de^^apUf,  torn.  iL  p.  i8^ 
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llie  morab  of  the  ecclc^astictil  orders,  if  they  had  ff^-yy* 
fiilfilled  even  the  obKgations  of  external  decency, 
or  shown,  in  the  general  tenour  of  their  lives,  a 
certain  degree  of  respect  Uxr  religion  and  virtue  ? 
Be  that  as  it  will,  the  effect  of  all  these  laws  andi 
edicts  was  so  inconsiderable  as  to  be  scarcely  per- 
ceived ;  for  so  high  was  the  veneration  paid,  at 
this  time,  to  the  clergy,  that  their  most  flagitious 
crimes  were  corrected  by  the  slightest  and  gentlest 
punidiments ;  an  unhappy  circumstance,  which 
added  to  their  presumption,  and  rendered  them 
more  daring  and  audacious  in  iniquity. 

nr.  ITie  bishops  of  Rome,  who  considered  them-  J^j^^  ^ 
selves  as  the  chiefs  and  fathers  of  the  christian  n«epted. 
church,  are  not  to  be  excepted  from  this  censure, 
any  more  than  the  clergy  who  were  under  their 
jurisdiction.  We  may  form  some  notion  of  their 
humility  and  virtue  by  that  long  and  vehement 
contention,  which  arose  in  the  year  498,  between 
Symmachus  and  Laurentius,  who  were  on  the 
same  day  elected  to  the  pontificate  by  difierent 
parties,  and  whose  dispute  was  at  length  decided 
by  Theodoric  king  of  the  Goths.  Each  of  these 
ecclesastics  maintained  obstinately  the  validity  of 
his  election ;  they  reciprocally  accused  each  other 
of  the  most  detestable  crimes ;  and  to  their  mutual 
dishonour,  their  accusations  did  not  appear  on 
either  side  entirely  destitute  of  foundation.  Three 
difierent  councils,  assembled  at  Rome,  endeavour- 
ed to  terminate  this  odious  schism,*  but  without 
success.  A  fourth  was  summoned  by  Theodoric, 
to  examine  the  accusations  brought  against  Sym- 
machus, to  whom  this  prince  had,  at  the  beginning 
of.  the  schism,  adjudged  the  papal  chair.  ^  This 
council  was  held  about  the  commencement  of  this 
century,  and  in  it  the  Roman  pontiff  was  acquitted 

Oy"  •  Tbit  Mhiam  mtij  be  traly  termed  oduMM,  ts  it  vat  earned  on 
Wf  aiwawinatkua,  manaerei,  aod  aH  tbe  ernet  pfoeeedinti  of  a  df^ievate 
eiTfil  war.    See  Panl  Diaeaniu»  lib.  xvii. 
TOL.   II.  15 
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esNT.  Tz:  c^  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge.    But  the  adyerae 
l^^^^-^  party  refused  to  acquiesce  in  this  deebion ;  and  thns 

rve  occasion  to  Ennodius  of  Ticinum,  now  Pavia, 
draw  up  his  adulatory  npohgy  Jbr  the  touneU 
Affc/Symmachus.''  In  this  apology  iii4iioh disguises 
tile  truth  under  the  seducing  colours  of  a  gaudy 
fhetoric,  the  mader  will  perceive  tliat  the  founda- 
tions of  that  enormous  power,  which  the  popes  of 
Rome  afterward  acquired,  were  now  laid ;  but  he 
Will  seek  in  vain  in  this  laboored  produedba  any 
satisfkctory  proof  of  the  injustice  of  the  charge 
brought  against  Symmachus^^ 
^SS^'^  V.  The  number,  credit,  and  influence  of  tlie 
monks  augmented  daUy  in  all  parts  of  the  ofaristian 
work).  They  multiplied  so  procibgiously  in  the 
east,  that  whole  armies  might  have  been  raised  out 
Of  the  monastic  order,  wkhoiit  any  sensible  (Umi* 
fmtion  of  that  enormous  foody.  The  monasdc  life 
was  also  highly  honoured,  and  had  an  incredible 
number  of  patrons  and  followem  m  all  the  western 
provinces^  as  appears  from  the  rules  which  were 
prescribed,  in  this  century,  by  various  doctors,  for 
directing  ^e  conduct  <€  the  ^^oistered  monks  and 
^  holy  virgins  that  had  sactifieed  their  capacity 
df  being^useful  in  the  world,  to  the  gloomy  charms 
of  a  oonvent.^  In  Great  Brftain>  a  certain  abbot, 
»  .  ■         ■ 

.  ^  TJufl  a^ojojy  loaj  bjB  oeen  in,  the  ^tUi.  Tolume  of  the  Magn,  BiU. 
Ppfrumt  p.  848. 

^Jj"  •  That  S^'mnqiaohas  was  ncTcr  fairly  aequitted,  may  be  presamed 
from  the  ^rtt,  ^nd  proved  from  the  tecond  of  the  following  eiredmstaa- 
fces  ;  JVr«f,  thftt  Theodorie,  who  was  a  wise  and  equitable  prince,  and 
'itio  bait  attentirely  examined  the  charge  brought  against  bim,  vodU 
•^  \m^  reAin*ed  %h«  decision  to  tbe  bidiops,  if  tli»  Utttter  Ium!I  been 
•lear,  bat  woifid  have  pmnouaBed  jtdgnuntbSttael^  m  he  bad4bnneiiy^ 
done  eOQeeming  the  legality  of  his  eleotioa.  The  99ewd  eirDonifllanee 
l^g»iost  Syo^machtts  \^  that  tbe  council  acquitted  him  vitbout  so  much 
«a  hearing  those  who  accused  him ;  and  he  himself  did  not  appear^ 
IlKMigh  frequently  summoned. 

'  These  are  in  Uolstenius's  -Coiirar  Rcgularum^  part  ii.  which  work 
WAS  published  at  Rome  in  three  volume^  ^to.  in  the  year  1661.  See  alio 
Bdm.  Martene  et  Ursin.  Durand.  JlnwKur,  Jiwcdoi.  AVv.  tom.  i.  p.  4 
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.  CoBgvH,  is  said  to  have  persuaded  an  iib-  cbict.vi. 

«aB«dildt  irambor  of  persons  to  abandon  the  affisur%  ^^^^  "' 

obligations,  and  duties  of  sooial  life,  and  to  spend 

the  ranainder  of  their  days  in  solitude,  under  m 

Tule  of  discipline,  of  whidh  he  was  the  inventor/ 

IdlindiKqdfss.inivelkd  through  nuuiy  countries,  in 

whidi  they  (m^agated  withsuch  suocessthe  eoni* 

tagiott  of  diis  moaastio  devotion,  that  in  some 

^voe^  Ireland,  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Switzerland, 

ttwarmed  with  those  lazjr  ofders,  and  were  in  a 

manner  covered  with  convents*    Tlie  most  iUus- 

tifoua  diseiple  of  the  abbot  now  mentioned,  was 

Coluinban,  whose  ungular  nile.of  discipline  is  yet 

UBtanl,  and  suvpassea  all  the  rest  in  wi^licityand 

bcevitjr/  The  monastic  orders  in  general  aboundi- 

ed.ndtii  fimalics  and  profligates;  the  latter  were 

snore  immenms  than  the  fonmer  in  the  western 

ctafvents,  while  in  those  of  the  east  the  fiinaties 

were  predominanL 

.  wi  A  new  order  of  monks,  which  in  a  manner  ^  ^;^ 
absorbed  all  the. othetB  that  were  established  in  the  "^^ 
wiest^  was  iustitated,  a»  b.  Sfl9,  by  Benedict  of 
Nursisy  aman  of  pi^y  and  reputation  for  the  age  he 
lived  in*  From  his  rule  a£  ^Uscipline,  which  is  yet 
cslsttt,  we  learn  that  it  was  mot  his  intenticm  to 
impose  it  upon  all  the  monastic  societies,  but  to 
fonn  an  order  whose  discipline  should  be  milder, 
their  establbhment  more  solid,  and  their  manners 
more  regular,  than  those  of  the  other  monastie 
bodies ;  and  whose  members,  during  the  course  of 
a  holy  and  peaceful  li&,  were  to  divide  their  time 
ibetween  prayer,  reading,  the  education  of  youth, 
«id  other  pious  and  learned  labours.^    But  in  pro- 

*  Jae.  Uaaerii  ^miq.  BecUt,  Sritan, 

'  VsMril  Hfyffoje  ^ntiqiiar,  EpUtolar.  IRbermcar,  p.  5—15.  HoUtetiU 
Coieat  Regularwn^  torn.  ii.  p.  48.  Mabilkm,  IVif/.  ad  Saculum  ti.  Ben- 
BtttcHnutHf  p*  4k 

iSee  MftblBon,  jUta  Smctor.  OrtL  Bened.  &ee»  i.  and  Mmalet  Ordik. 
Benedict,  torn*  i.  See  also  Helyotus  and  the  other  irriten,  who  hare 
&ivea  aoooonta  of  the  moaastio  orden. 
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cEirr.  tL  cess  of  time,  tfie  foHowers  of  tlus  cekbraied  eccle^ 
''"''^  "'  siastic  degenerated  sadly  from  the  piety  of  thrir 
founder,  and  lodt  sight  of  the  duties  of  thdr  staticmpy 
and  the  great  end  <x  their  establishment*  Hflvii^ 
acquired  immense  riches  from  the  devout  liberality 
of  tiie  opulent,  they  smik  into  luxury,  intemper- 
ance, and  sloth,  abandoned  themsdires  to  all  sorts 
of  vices,  exten^d  their  zeal  and  attention  to  worlds 
ly  affinrs,  insinuated  themselves  into  the  cabinets 
.  of  princes,  took  part  in  political  cabals  and  oouvt 
factions,  made  a  vast  augmentation  xA  superstitiotts 
rites  and  ceremonies  in  their  order,  to  blind  the 
multitude,  laid  supply  the  place  of  their  expiring 
virtue;  and  among  other  meriiomui  lenterpriaea^ 
laboured  most  ardently  to  swell  ^  «rn>gance,  by 
enlarging  the  power  and  authority  of  d^  Roman 
pontiiF*  The  good  Benedict  :never  dreamt  that 
the  gr^at  pmrpoaea  of  his  institution  were  to  be 
thus  perverted,  much  less  did  be  give  anjrrniconr- 
agement  or  pennission  to  such  ftagrant  abuses* 
His  rule  dF  discipline,!  was  neidier  fevoumUe  to 
luxury  nor  afihhitiom ;.  and  it' is  still  celebrated  on 
account  of  its  exc^ence,  though  it  has  not  been 
observed  for  many  ages* 

It  is'prcperftorennic  he9e,'  tliat  die  institntioii 
of  Bdnedict  changed,  in  several  respects,  the  oblK 
gations  and  duHes  of  ihe  monastic  life  as  it  was 
regulated  in  die  west.  Among  other  things,  he 
obliged  those  who  entered  intO'hb  order  to  prom- 
ise, at  th^  tim<;  of  their  being  received  as  novitiates, 
and  afterward  at  their  admission  as  members  of  the 
society,  to  persevere  in  an  obedie^ice  to  the'rules 
he  had  laid  down^  without  attempting  to  change 
them  in  any  respect.  As  he  was  extremely  solic* 
itous  about  the  stability  of  his  institution,  this  par- 
ticular regulation  was  wise  and  prudent ;  and  it 
was  so  much  the  more  necessary,  that  before  his 
time,  the  monks  made  no  scruple  of  altering  the 
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Sannsand  rules,  of  their  fottodersas  ofteo  as  th^  cEnr.yt 
bought  propenb  ^^*^  "' 

th.  Ttua  new  ofder  made  almost  rapid  progress  i^impid  pn. 
in  ^be.wat,  aodin  a  short  .space  of  time  arrived  ^'^ 
at  the  most  flouriahing  state.     In  Gaul,  its  inter- 
ests wiere  [Nx>moled  .1^  Maarus;  inSisily  and 
Sardinia,  by  Placadus ;  in  England,  by  Augustia 
and  MeUitusj  in  Italy»»  and  other  countries,  by 
Gregory  the  Gseait,  who  is  faimsdf  reported  to 
haTe,been  for  >some  time  a-  member  of  this  socif 
ety!;^  and  it  was  afterward  received  in  Germany  by 
lluMiieans  of  .Bomfaee.^    This  sudden  and  amaz<- 
in^  progpn^s  of  the  new  onkrr  was  aocribed  by  the 
benedictines  to  the  wisdom  and  sanctity  of  their 
diseiplinei  and  to  the^nuracles. which  were  worked 
by  I  their  founder  and  his  ioUowma,    JBut>  a  mcme 
attentive  view  of  thinga  will  coavinoe  theimpartid 
observer,  that  the  pBotectlfcHi  of  the  Roioan  pon- 
ti&,  to  the  advancement  of  whose. grandeur  and 
authority  the  benedictines  wene  most  s^nrileiy  de<* 
voied,.  contributed  much .  more .  lo .the  li»tre .  and   . 
influence  of  their  order,  tfasm  any  other  oincum- 
stancea^  oay,  than  sli.o^r  Aonaidarations  united 
together.    But  however  universal  their  ciedit  was, 
they  ,<Ud  not  reigii  •  alone ;  olber .  orders  subsisted 
in  sievimA, places. until  the  ninth  omtmy^  when  the 
benediotine  absorbed  indeed  all  Ihe  other  teligious 

i  Sec  Mabillon,  JDw.  de  vita  Monattica  Gre^'orii  M.  ad  ffadr,  Vate» 
thim,  torn.  ii.  Analect,  iieter.  us  also  hiiPraf.  ad  Sac,  i.  Behedict.  p.  89- 
This  dfeamtUfitfehowef^r  ft  denied  bj  some  vrftertt  and  among 
oUiei^  hj  CaHbtiifUr  ^MCieHkittg  vboee  book  afm  tlMt  Mj^tfet^  "see 
Simott't  Lettr^  CiaMei,  torn.  Ui.  p.  68. 

k  Anton.  Dadioi  Alteserwe,  Origvnet  rei  MotuuUca,  liU  i.  cap.  Ix, 
p.  85-  The  propagation  of  the  benedictine  order  through  the  different 
proTtnees  of  Burope,  it  reltted  by  Mabillon,  Praf.  ad  S^c.  i.  Benedic- 
Umim  ct  od  See,  ir.  part  L  p.  63. 
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CENT.  VI.  societies^  and  held  unrivalled  the  leina  of  the 

PART  II.  ^«  •  I 

■■  nastic  empire, 

^^|riB2f»^     Ym.  Xhe  moat  celebrated  Greek  and  orkntal 
ri^nd  ^Yi£  writers  that  flourished  in  thb  oentury,  were  thooe 
which  follow. 

Procopius  of  Gaza^  who  interpreted  sucoeasfuHy 
several  books  of  scripture."" 

Maxentiua,  a  monk  of  Antiocb,  who  beside 
several  treatises  against  the  sects  <^  his  time,  com*- 
posed  SchoUunu  on  Dionysius  ike  areopagite. 

Agapetus,  whose  Scheda  Jtegia^  addressed  to 
the  emperor  Justinian^  procured  him  a  place  amon|( 
the  wisest  and  most  judicious  writers  of  this  <%n« 
tury. 

Eulogius^  a  presbyter  of  Antioch,  who  was  tba 
terror  of  heretics,  and  a  warm  and  strenuous  de* 
fender  of  the  orthodox  iaith. 

John,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  on  nc* 
count  of  his  austere  method  of  life  was  dmamed 
the  Faster,  and  who  acquired  a  certain  degree  of 
reputation  by  several  litde  productions,  and  more 
particularly  by  his  PemtentiaL 

Leontius  of  Byzantium,  whose  book  agidnst  the 
sects,  and  other  writing  are  yet  extant 
<  Evaorius,  a  scholastic  writer,  whose  JScdesim^ 
Heal  Iii8t^^  is  in  many  places,  corrupled  with 
fabulous  nairaticxns. 

Anastatius  of  Sinai,  whom  most  writers  con« 
sider  as  the  author  of  a  trifling  performance,  writtea 
against  a  sort  of  heretics  called  acephali,  of  whom 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  afterward.* 

^lmAmi^mi$9ir0  4uC9iU!ihtkC9tUttmee,  ham.  np*  S%9a. 

■  See  Simon,  Critique  de  la  JBibUotheque  Eccleaiattique  de  Ji^Tkit. 
JPin»  torn.  L  p.  197* 

■  See,  for  an  aoconnt  of  this  book,  Simon,  L  e*  torn.  i.  p*  832  {  as  alsb 
Barat  JBibUotheque  Choinc,  torn.  ii.  p.  81. 
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nc  Among  the  Latin  writers  the  following  are  cnrr.  ti. 
principally  worthy  of  mention.  I^  "• 

Gregory  the  Great,  bishop  of  Rome,  who  unit-  ^^^ 
ed  the  most  inconsistent  and  contradictory  qaali* 
ties ;  as  in  some  cases  he  discovered  a  sound  and 
penetrating  judgment,  and  in  others  die  most 
ahamefcil  and  supersddous  weakness ;  and  in  gen« 
eral  manifested  an  extreme  aversion  to  all  kinds  of 
learning,  as  his  Bputks  and  Dialogues  sufficientlv 
testily.^ 

Csssarius  of  Aries,  who  composed  some  mond 
writings,  and  drew  up  a  rule  of  conduct  and  dis* 
dfrfkie  for  the  My  vtrgins.^ 

Fulgentius,  bishop  of  Ruspina,  who  attacked 
widi  great  warmth  the  arians  and  pelagians  in  Af- 
tioa ;  tnit  whose  style  and  manner  were  harsh  and 
nncomh,  as  was  generally  the  case  of  the  African 
writers.' 

Ennodius,  bishop  of  Ticinum,  now  Favia,  who 
was-  none  of  the  meanest  authors  of  this  century,  * 
wheAcr  we  consider  his  compositions  in  prose  or 
in  VCTse ;  though  he  disgraced  his  talents,  and  dis- 
honoured his  eloquence,  by  his  in&mous  adulation 
of  the  Roman  pontiff,  whom  he  exahed  so  high 
above  all  mortals,  as  to  maintain  that  he  was  an- 
swerable to  none  upon  earth  for  Ms  conduct,  and 
subject  to  no  human  tribunal/ 

Benedict  of  Nunda,  who  acquired  an  immortal 
name  by  the  rule  he  laid  down  for  the  order  which 
he  instlturted,  and  the  multitude  of  religious  socie« 
Acs  that  submitted  to  his  discipline. 

•  A  w/ilmM  editiOD  of  tke  worfct  oTGregory  vm  pnblUied  at  Parii 
a  the  yewr  1705^  ia  foar  rolaroet  folio^  Igr  &ther  St*  Mutiie»  a  beiiedie- 
tiiie  monk.  See  an  ncconnt  of  tbit  pootUT,  Acta  Sanctor,  torn*  ii.  Mavtii^ 
FlSt« 

9  OrUui  writer»  the  benediatine  monks  luiTe  given  a  learned  aeeoant 
in  Uieir  M^ttire  Litter,  de  la  France,  torn,  iii,  p.  190, 

1  See  for  an  aeeonnt  of  Foigentiusj  the  ,4cta  Sanctorumt  tofa.  i«  Janaar* 
^989fce. 

>  K4t9ire  Idtteraire  de  la  France^  torn,  iii*  p.  9€. 
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GBKT.Ti.       Dionfsius,  who  was  «niained  the  Little,  on  ac- 
^^^^  "'  count  of  his  extraordkiary  humility,  and  was  de- 
servedly esteemed  for  his  Collection  of  the  ancient 
CanonSf  and  also  for  his  Chronological  Researches* 

Falgentius  Ferrandus,  an  African,  who  acquired 
a  considerable  degree  of  reputation  by  several 
treatises,  but  especially  by  his  Abridgment  of  the 
Canons  ;  though  his  style  and  diction  were  entirely 
destitute  of  harmony  and  elegance. 

Facundus,  a  strenuous  defender  of  the  T^ee 
Chapters,  of  which' we  diall  give  an  account  in 
their  place. 

Arator,  who  translated  with  tolerable  success. 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  into  Latin  verse. 

Primasius,  of  Adrumetum,  whose  Commentary 
upon  the  Epistles  of.  St.  Paul,  as  alsb  his  boc^ 
concerning  heresies,  are  yet  extant. 

Liberatus,  whose  Compendious  Htston/  of  the 
Nestorian  and  Eutyckian  controversies,  entitle  him 
to  an  eminent  rank  among  the  writers  of  this  cen* 
tury. 

Fortunatus,  a  man  of  various  erudition,  and 
whose  poetic  compositions  are  far  from  being  des<> 
titute  of  genius.* 

Gregory  of  Tours,  who  is  esteemed  the  father 
of  Gallic  history ;  and  who  would  have  descended 
with  honour  to  posterity,  did  not  hb  Annals  of  the 
Francs,  and  the  rest  of  his  writings,  carry  so  many 
marks  of  levity, -credulity,  and  weakness.* 

Gildas,  the  most  "ancient  of  the  British  writers, 
who  composed  a  book  concerning  the  destruction  qf 
Britain,  in  which  there  are  several  things  not  alto- 
gether unwcMthy  of  the  curiosity  of  the  learned. 

•  Hhtoire  JJtteraire  de  la  France,  torn.  iii.  p.  464. 

*  The  life  of  Gregory  of  Toars  n  to  be  round  In  the  FlUtnte  Litteraire 
deta  France  i  and  bis  f«a1t0  are  Bftendoned  by  Pagi,  in  hit  Di$eert.  de 
Dionywio  Parit,  $  25,  p.  6,  whieh  is  added  to  the  fonrth  toaae  of  the 
Breviarium  PonHf,  Somanor,  Lauaoias  defends  Uut  hiftorian  » lony 
thiogt  in  his  worlu,  torn.  i.  part  ii.  p.  ISl. 
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'  Cohinbanus^  a  native  of  Ireland,  wlio  became  enr.  n 
&mous  on  account  of  Uie  monastic  rules  he  pre-  ^^'^^  "' 
scribed  to  bis  followers,  his  zeal  for  establishing 
rdigk>u6  ootlers;  and  his  poetical  productions*" 

Isidore,  bishop  of  Seville,  whose  grammatical,, 
theolc^cal,  and  historical  productions  <fiscover 
more  learning  and  pedantry  than  judgment  and 
taste* 

We  may  conclude  this  enum^eration  of  the  Latin 
writers  with  the  illustrious  names  of  Boethius  and 
Cassiodorus,  who  hr  surpassed  all  their  contempo* 
raries  in  learning  and  knowledge ;  the  former  shone 
forth  with  the  brightest  lustre  in  the  republic  of 
letters,  as  a  philosopher,  an  omtor,  a  poet,  and  a 
divine,  and  both  in  elegance  and  subtilty  of  genius 
had  no  superiv,  nor  uiideed  any  equal  in  this  cen« 
tury ;  the  latter,  though  in  many  respects  infiarior 
to  him,  was  nevertheless  far  from  being  destitute 
of  merit.*"  Several  productions  of  these  writers 
have  been  transmitted  down  to  our  times* 


CHAPTER  III. 


OQNCmiXllO  TBBDOCTBIKB  OF  TKB  CHURCH  DmUVO  THIS  CBHTURT. 

L  When  once  the  ministers  of  the  church  had  ^jJJji^itoD. 
departed  from  the  ancient  simplicity  of  religious 
worship,  and  sullied  the  native  purity  of  divine 
truth  by  a  motley  mixture  of  human  inventions, 
it  was  difficult  to  set  bounds  to  this  growing  cor- 
ruption.   Abuses  were  daily  multiplied,  and  su- 

«  Noii«  hAV«  ^ven  more  aMurste  aeeoaDto  of  Gildas  wid  Columban 
thm  the  Icarnea  benedietiB«»  Hutoin  JMt^raire  dt  la  Frtmce,  torn.  iii. 
p.  379»  505. 

«  Seo  SimoD,  CriHgve  de  la  BibUbtheque  de  Jf.  Oa  Piit,  torn.  i.  p.  Sit. 

VOL.  II*  16 
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CENT.  Tt  perstitibn  drew  ftom  its  horrid  fecundity  in  lAered- 
^^^^  "'  ibte  number  of  absuhfitics,  which  were  added  to 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  Tfc  con- 
troverstal  writers  in  the  eastern  provinces  continued 
to  render  perplexed  and  obscure  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal doctrines  of  Christianity,  by  the  smbtile  dis» 
tinctions  which  they. borrowed  from  a  vain  and 
chimerical  philosophy.  The  public  teachers  and 
instructors  of  the  people  degenerated  sadly  from 
the  apostolic  character.  They  seemed  to  aini  at 
nothing  else,  than  to  sink  the  multitude  into  tlie 
tnost  opprobrious  ignorance  and  superstition,  to 
efface  in  their  minds  all  sense  of  the  beauty  and  ck* 
cellence  of  genuine  piety,  and  to  substitute,  in  the 
place  of  religious  principles,  a  blind  veneration  for 
the  clergy,  and  a  stupid  zeal  for  a  senseless  round 
of  ridiculous  rites  and  ceremonies.  This,  per- 
haps, will  appear  less  surprising,  when  we  cohaid* 
er,  that  the  blind  led  the  biind  ;  for  the  public  min. 
isters  and  teachers  of  religion  were  for  the  most  part 
grosdy  ignorant ;  nay,  almost  as  much  so  as  the 
multitude  whom  they  were  appointed  to  instruct. 
j«3g  i>T«-  n.  To  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  dismal 
representation  we  have  here  given  of  the  state  of 
religion  at  this  time,  nothing  more  is  necessar)'  than 
to  cast  an  eye  upon  the  doctrines  now  taught  con- 
cerning  the  worship  of  images  and  saints^  the  fire  of 
purgatory y  the  efficacy  ofgoodworks^  i.  e.  the  ob- 
servance of  human  rites  and  institutions,  toward 
the  attainment  of  salvation,  the  power  of  relics 
to  heal  the  diseases  of  body  and  mind  ;  and  such 
iike  sordid  and  miserable  fancies,  which  are  incub 
cated  in  many  of  the  superstitious  productions  of 
this  century,  and  particufcvly  in  the  epistles  and 
other  writings  of  Gregory  the  Great.  Nothing  more 
ridiculous  on  the  one  hand,  than  the  solemnity  aftd 
liberality  with  which  this  good  but  silly  pontiff 
distributed  the  wonderworking  relics ;  and  noth- 
ing more  lamentable  on  the  other,  than  the  stupid 
eagerness  and  devotion  with  which  the  deluded 
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muhitude  received  them,  and  suffered  themselves  c»ifr..vi. 
to  be  persuaded,  that  a  portion  of  stinking  oil,  ^''^^  ~ 
taken  from  the  lamps  which  bunied  at  the  tomhd 
of  the  martyrs,  had  a  supernatural  efficacy  to  sanCf 
t^y  its  possessors,  and  to  defend  them  from  all 
dangers  both  of  a  temporal  and  spiritual  nature.' 

tii.  Sevend  attempts  were  made  in  this  century  meaditeor 
to  lay  down  a  proper  and  judicious  method  of  ex«  ^^!S^ 
plaining  the  scriptures.     Of  this. nature  were  the  '"•**^- 
two  books  of  Juniliua,  the  African,  conceminfr  thi 
various  parts  of  the  divine  law  ;^  a  work  destitute 
of  precisicm  and  method,  and  by  which  it  appears 
that  the  author  had  not  sufficient  knowledge  and 
penetration  for  the  task  he  undertook. 
.    Cassiodorus  also,   in  his  two  books  concerning 
the  divine  laws^  has  deliveird  several  rules  for  tw 
right  interpnetation  of  the  holy  scriptures. 

Philoxenus  the  Syrian,  translated  into  his  native 
^goage,  the  Psalms  qf  David,  and  the  books  of 
the  Mew  Testament.* 

The  number  of  interpreters  wds  considerable  in  * 
thb  century.  Those  who  made  the  greatest  fig^i 
ure  among  the  Greeks  in  this  character,  were  Pro^ 
copius  of  Gaza,  Severus  of  Antioch,  Julian,  and  a 
few  others ;  the  first  was  an  expositor  of  no  mean 
abilities.*  The  most  eminent  rank  among  the 
Latin  commentators  is  due  to  Gregory  the  Great, 
Cassiodorus,  Primasius,''  Isidore  of  Seville,^  and 
B^Uaton 

■  See  tlie  li9t  0/  9aered  «»/#,  i»hich  Gregory  the  Great  9mt  queen 
^beadioliiids,  id  the  work  of  RsiiiArtai^  eDtUte^i  JlctaMartyrum  tineert 
H  •electa,  p.  619. 

9  See  8imen»  CV»V.  de  la  BibHoth,  de  Do  Pin,  torn.  I.  p.  989. 

•  Jot.  Sim.  Asseman.  Biblhtk.  Orient.  ViUk,  torn.  iL  p.  83. 

•  See  Simon,  hettre$  ChoieieB,  torn,  iv.  p.  ISO,  of  the  new  edition. 

•  Simon,  IHet,  Critique  dee  principaux  Commentmeure  du  A*.  7.  chap* 
zxir.  p.  957 ;  as  also  his  Critique  de  la  Bibliotheque  dee  Auteurt  JScet 
de  Du  Pio,  torn.  i.  p.  226. 

•  Simon,  Critique  de  la,  t(«,  du  M.  Du  Pio,  torn.  i.  p.  il59. 
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IT.  It  miist  hotv^ver  be  acknowledged,  that  these 
writers  scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  expositors,  if 
Tiie  defiwts  w^  cxocpt  a  stTiall  number  of  them,  and  among 
iSST***^  these  the  eastern  neslorians,  who,  following  the 
example  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  were  careful 
in  exploring  the  trae  seiise,  and  the  native  energy 
of  the  words  employed  in  the  holy  scriptures.  60 
that  we  m&y  divide  the  commentators  ctf  this  age 
into  two  classes.'  In  die^r^r,  we  rank  those  who 
did  nothing  mo^than  collect  the  opinions  anddn^' 
terpretations  which  had  been  received  by  die  an- 
cient doctors  of  the  church;  which •  collections 
were  afterward  called  chains  by  the  Latins.^  Such 
was  the  chain  ^OiympiodorUs  an  Job  ;  the  chain 
oJ^Vhctor  of  C^pu^  upon  the  Four  Gospek-;  and 
the  Commentary  o/'Primasius  on  the  Epiitie  to 
the  Romans^  which  was  compiled  from  the  works 
of  Augustin,  Jerame,  Ambrose,  and  others.  Even 
Procopius  of  Gaza  may  be  ranked  in  this  classp 
though  not  with  so  much  reason  as  the  mere  conw 
pilers  now  mentioned;  since  in  many  cases,  be 
has  consulted  the  dictates  of  his  own  jude;meiit, 
and  not  followed,  with  a  servile  and  implicit  sub* 
mission,  the  voice  of  antiquity.  To  the  second: 
class  belong  those  fan<»ful  expositors,  who;  setting  • 
up  Origen  as*  their  great  model,  neglect  and  o%*er- 
lodi:  entirely  the  sense  erf*  the  words  employed  by 
the  sacred  writers,  lose  diemselves  in  ^iritual  re^* 
finements  and  allegorical  digressions,  and  by  the 
succour  of  a  lively  and  luxuriant  imagination,  draw 
from  the  scriptures  arguments  in  favotn*  of  every 
whim  they  have  thought  proper  to  adopt.  Such 
was  Anastatius  the  Sinaite,  whose  mysterious  con^ 
templations  upon  the  six  days  creation^*  betray  the 
levity  and  ignorance  of  their  author;  Mid  Gregory 
the  Great,  whose  moral  observations  upon  the  coot 

d  See  Steph.  Le  Moyne,  Prolegomena  ad  varia  Sacra^  p.  53.    Jo- 
Albert.  Fabrieii  Biblioth.  G'fvec««  lib*  ▼.  cap.  zrii.  or  vol.  viL  |i.  7V» 
•  The  title  U  Conten^iatumM  ^Atu^goitUic  in  Bexaeme^wiu 
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€f^  Job,  litve  formerly  met  wkh  unmerited  com-  enr.  n. 
nnlendatbiis.  Such  also  were  Iwlorc  of  SevUle,  and  ^"^'^  "' 
Piimasius^  as  manifestly  appears  by  the  bwik  of 
m/iUeg^fks  upon  the  holy  seriptures^^  which  was 
iilvcaied  by  the  former,  and  the  myniical  eocpasi* 
Han  qfthe  boot  of  the  Mevelaiion^^  which  was  im« 
sgined  by  the  latter. 

TiT.  It  ilpould  be  needkas  to^  expect  from  the  di*  na  bmami 
vines  of  this  century  an  accurate  view,  or  a  dear  £^^S 
and  natural  explanation  of  the  christian  doctrine.  "^^^^^ 
.The  gfeatcfit  part  of  them  reasoned  and  disputed  ^  ^ 
conoerning  the  truths  .of  the  gospel,  aa  the  blind 
would  argue  about  light  and  cotours;  and  imagined 
that  they  had*  acquitted  themselves  noUy,  when 
they  had  thrown  out  a  heap  of  crude  and  indtgcst- 
ed  notions,  and  overwhdnltd  their  adversaries 
with  a  toiTtnt  of  words*. 

We  may  perceive,  however,  in  the  virriters  of  this 
agev  sonae  evident  marks  of  the  three  different  meth- 
ods of  explaining  and  inoulcatiag  the  doctrines  of . 
religiofi,  which  are  yet  practised  among  the  Greeks  - 
aod  Latins*  For  some  collected  tog^er  a  heap, 
rather  than,  a  system  of  theological  cf>intoas^  firooi 
thewridogs  (^die  ancieiit  doctors,  from  the  decrees 
of  couno^  and  fipcmi  the  holy  scriptures ;  such 
were  Isidore  of  Seville  among  the  Latins.;  whose 
three  booh  of  sentences^  or  4^ri$fi(mSy  are  i  still  ex- 
tant u  andXieontius  the  Cypruai  among  the  Greeks, 
wdbose  Jjoci  communes j  or  commonplace  book  4fdi- 
vmHy^  which  he  had  oompiled  from  the  writings 
of  the  anQients,  have  been  much  esteemed*  Thesie 
authors  gaye  rise  to  that  species  of  divinity,  which 
the  Latins  distinguished  afterward  by  the  name  of 
poeitive  theology. 

Others  endeavoured  to  explain  the  various  doc- 
trines of  Cbristiamty  by  reasoning  upon  tlieir  nature, 
their  excellence,  and  fitness ;  and  thus  it  was,  even 

'  ZJder  AUegwittrmii  in  Senpturam  Satroim^ 
%  ExpoHth  Myitita  in  Ap^coJyp&hi, 
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oiiiT.  TL  with  the  weapons  of  reason  and  argument^  that  the 
'^"'^"'  most  of  the  christian  doctors  disputed  against  the 
nestorians,  the  euty chians,  and  the  pelagians.  These 
metaphysical  divines  were  called  9chooimeny  and 
their  writings  were  afterward  characterized  under 
the  general  term  d[  scholastic  divinity. 

A  third  class  of  theological  teachers,  very  diflfar- 
ent  from  those  already  mentioned^  comprehended  a 
oertain  spetaes  of  fanatics,  who  maintained  that  the 
knowledge  of  divine  truth  was  only  to  be  derived 
from   inward  feeling  and  mental  contemplation* 
This  class  assumed  the  appellation  of  mystics. 
These  three  methods  of  deducing  and  nnfotdingf 
the  doqUines  of  the  gospel  have  been  transmitted 
down  io  our  times.    No  writer  of  this  century 
Qonposed  a  judicioos  or  complete  sy^stem  of  di» 
vinity ;  though  several  branches  of  that  sac^d  sci- 
ence were  occasionally  illustrated. 
TteMeer     VI.  Those  who  consecrated  their  fMoos  labours 
Kifmi'iri!!^  to  the  advancement  of  practical  religion  and  moral 
'^  virtue,  aimed  at  the  fulfilling  tibis  good  purpose, 

perdy  bylayingdown/ir^re^#9,and  partly  by  exhib- 
iting edifying  exmmples.  fhey  who  promoted  the 
canse  of  pietj^  and  virtue  in  the  former  way,  modi- 
fied their  j^^r^ff  according  to  the  state  and  circum- 
stances c^'  the  persons  for  whom  they  were  designed. 
One  sort  of  precepts  were  addressed  to  those  who 
Jiad  not  abandoned  the  connections  of  civil  socletji^, 
but  lived  an^idst  the  hurry  of  worldly  affairs.  A  dtf- 
ferent  set  of  rules  was  administered  to  those  who 
aspired  after  higher  degrees  of  perfection,  and  fifved 
in  a  retirement  from  the  contagion  and  vanities  of 
the  world.  The  precepts  addressed  to  the  former, 
represent  the  christian  life,  as  consisting  in  certain 
external  virtues,  and  acts  of  religion ;  asappearstrom 
HJtiitHomilies^tiAExhortationsoi  Ceesarius ;  the  Cx* 
piui  Paranetica  of  Agapetus ;  and  especially  from 
the  F(t>rmulu  honestic  vitit^  i.  e.  the  summarv  of  a 
virtuous  life^  drawn  up  by  Martin^  archbishop  of 
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of  christianB)  were  more  spiritual  and  sublime;  they  '^^"^  Y* 

were  exhorted  to  separate  as  far  as  was  possibte 

the  soul  from  the  body  by  divine  contemplation ; 

and  for  that  purpose  to  enervate  and  emaciate  the 

latter  by  watching,  festing,  perpetual  prayer,  and 

singing  of  psalms,  as  we  find  in  the  dissertation  of 

Fulgentius  upon  fastings  and  those  of  Nicetius^on- 

ceming  thevipls  of  the  servantsofGod^wd  the  goad 

effects  ofpsamwdi/.     The  Greeks  adopted  for  their 

leader,  in  this  mystic  labyrinth,  Dionysius,  falsely 

called  the  Areopagite,  whose  pretended  writings 

John  of  Scythopolis  illustrated  with  annotations  in 

this  century.  We  need  not  be  at  any  pains  in  point*. 

ing  out  the  defects  of  these  injudicious  zealots ;  the 

smallest  acquaintance  with  that  rational  religion, 

v^hich  is  contained  in  the  gospel,  will  be  sufficient 

to  open  the  eyes  of  the  impartial  upon  the  absurd* 

hies  c^  that  chimerical  devotion  we  have  now  boen 

describing. 

vn.  They  whoenforced  thedutiesofChristianity by  TiieKm«r 
ez'abiting  examples  of  piety  and  virtue  to  the  view  *^'"*"' 
of  those  for  whom  their  instructions  were  design-^ 
ed,  wrote  for  this  purpose  the  Lives  of  the  saints  ; 
and  there  was  a  considerable  number  of  this  kind 
of  biographers  both  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins* 
£nnodius,  £ugippius,  Cyril  of  Scythopolis,  Dio* 
nysius  the  Little,  Cogitosus,  and  others,  are  to  be 
ranked  in  this  class,  fiut  however  piqus  the  in* 
tentioQS  c£  these  biographers .  may  have  been,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  tfiey  executed  it  in  a 
most  conteo^ptible  manner*  No  models  of  rational 
piety  are  to  be  found  among  those  pr^ended  wor^ 
iMes,  whom  they  propose  to  christians  as  objects 
of  imitation.  They  amuse  their  readers  with  gi- 
gantic fables  and  trifling  romances ;  the  examt^les 
they  exhibit  are  those  of  certain  delirious^/^mift^, 
whom  they  call  saints\  men  of  a  corrupt  and  per- 

i  See  the  Jicta  Sancior,  MattH,  torn.  iii.  p.  86. 
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CENT.  TL  verted  judgment,  who  offered  violence  to  reason  and 
^^*^  'I*  nature  by  the  horrors  of  an  extravagant  austerity 
in  their  own  conduct,  and  by  the  severity  of  those 
singular  and  inhuman  rules  which  they  prescribed 
to  others.     For  by  what  means  were  these  raea 
sainted  ?  By  starving  themselves  with  a  frantic  ob- 
stinacy, and  bearing  the  useless  hardships  of  hun- 
ger, thirst,  and  inclement  seasons,  with  steadfastness 
and  perseverance;  by  running  about  the  country  like 
madmen  in  tattered  garments,  and  sometimes  half 
naked,  or  shutting  themselves  up  in  a  narrow  space^ 
where  thev  continued  motionless ;  by  standing  for  a 
long  time  m  certain  postures  with  their  eyes  closed, 
in  the  enthusiastic  expectation  of  divine  light.    All 
this  was  saintlike  and  glorious ;  and  the  more  that 
any  ambitious  fanatic  departed  from  the  dictates  of 
reason  and  common  sense,  and  counterfeited  the 
wild  gestures  and  the  incoherent  conduct  of  an  idc- 
ot,  or  a  lunatic,  the  surer  was  his  prospect  of  ob- 
taining an  eminent  rank  among  the  heroes  and 
demigods  of  a  corrupt  and  degenerate  church. 
PtohsmicdiTini      VIII.  Many  writers  laboured  with  diligence  to 
^*  terminate  the  reigning  controversies,  but  none  with 

success.  Nor  shall  we  be  much  surprised,  that 
these  efforts  were  ineSectuai,  when  we  consider 
how  they  were  conducted ;  for  scarcely  can  we 
name  a  single  writer,  whose  opposition  to  the  euty- 
chians*  nestorians,  and  pelagians,  was  carried  on 
with  probity,  moderation,  or  prudence.  Primasius 
and  Philoponus  wrote  concerning  all  the  sects,  but 
their  works  are  lost ;  the  tr^tise  of  Leontius,  up- 
on the  same  extenalve  subject,  is  still  extant,  but 
is  scarcely  worth  perusing^  Isidore  of  Seville,  and 
Leontius  of  Neapolis  disputed  against  the  Jews, 
but  witfi  what  success  and  dexterity  will  be  easily 
imagined  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
kaming  and  logic  of  these  times.  We  omit» 
therefore,  any  further  mention  of  the  miserable 
disputants  of  this  century,  from  a  persuasion  that 
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k  will  be  more  useful  and  entertaining  to  lay  before  corr.  tl 
die  reader  a  brief  account  of  the  controversies  that  '^'"^  "; 
BOW  divided  and  troubled  the  christian  church. 

UL  Though  the  credit  of  Origen,  and  his  system,  TVgt»» 
seemed  to  lie  expiring  under  the  blows  it  had  re-  ^S^o*' 
ceived  fix)ni  the  zeal  of  the  orthodox,  and  the  re-  |^J«  »• 
peated  thunder  of  synods  and  councils,  yet  it  was 
very  fax  from  being  totally  sunk.  On  the  contra- 
ry,  this  great  man,  and  his  doctrine,  were  held  by 
many,  and  especially  by  the  monks,  in  the  high- 
est veneration,  and  cherished  with  a  kind  of  enthu- 
siasm which  became  boundless  and  extravagant. 
In  the  west,  Bellator  translated  the  works  of  Ori- 
gen into  the  Latin  language.  In  the  eastern  prov- 
inces,  and  particularly  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  which 
were  the  principal  seats  of  origenism,  the  monks, 
seconded  by  several  bishops,  and  chiefly  by  Theo- 
dore of  Cassarea  in  Cappadocia,  defended  the  truth 
and  authority  of  the  doctrines  of  Origen  against  all 
his  adversaries  with  incredible  vehemence  and  con- 
tention of  mind.^  The  cause  wasat  length  brought 
before  Justinian,  who,  in  a  long  and  verbose  edict, 
addressed  to  Mennas  patriarch  of  Constantinople,*^ 
passed  a  severe  condemnation  upon  Origen  and 
lus  doctrine,  and  (uxlered  it  to  be  entirely  sup- 
pressed.'.    The  e&cts  of  this  edict  were  more 

<  CyrillQ^  Softhap^Ht,  in  Vita  Sabs,  irhich  is  to  be  found  in  Cotele^ 
nu^  Mnmmenta  Eecleti^e  Oritae,^S70.  Hear.  Norlt,  XliMerro/.  <& 
SjfHodo  QvinUit  up.  i.  ii;  p.  S54,  torn.  L  opp. 

k  This  e<ti«t  it  published  in  Uarduin's  CvndUa,  torn*  ill.  p.  S45. 

CCT*  I  This  edict  wm  procored  by  ^^  solioiution  of  Pelagius*  trho  wu 
legate  of  Vigiliut  at  the  eourt  of  COBtUntioople,  vith  a  view  to  eon. 
Ibttiid  the  acephali,  trho  were  admirert  of  Qri(«ii,  and  partieulariy'  to 
Yttx  Theodore,  of  whose  etvdit  with  the  emperor,  Peiagius  was  ez- 
tremeljr  jealous.  It  was  to  return  tltis  affh>nt»  as  weU  as  to  effect  the 
purposea  mentioned  io  the  following  section,  that  Theodore  set  on 
fO€A  the  controversy  concerning  the  three  chapters,  which  produced 
■ueh  tedioQs,  cruel,  and  f^Uil  dissensions  in  the  tfhureh.  Sec  Bas'nag^, 
Btiaire  de  CEgUse,  lirr  x.  ch.  ▼!.  p.  520. 
VOL.    II.  17 
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cEKT.vi.  violent  than  durable  j  for,  upon  the  breaking  out 
,^^JJ|J  of  the  controversy  concerning  the  three  chapterSy^ 
soon  after  this  time,  origenism  was  not  only  reviv- 
ed in  Pulestine,  but  even  recovered  new  vigour, 
and  spread  itself  far  and  wide.    Hence  many  com* 
motions  were  raised  in  the  church,  which  were 
however  terminated  by  the  fifth  general  council^ 
assembled  at  Constantinople  by  Justinian,  k.d.  533» 
and  in  which  Origen  and  his  followers  were  again 
condemned.^ 
Thecmmo.      X.  This  controvcrsy  produced  another,  which 
HSPxSr^  continued  much  longer,  was  carried  on  with  still 
**"  more  excessive  degrees  of  animosity  and  violence^ 

and  the  subject  of  which  was  of  much  less  moment 
and  importance.  The  emperor  Justinian  was  ea^ 
gerly  bent  upon  extirpating  that  violent  branch  of 
the  monophy^tes,  which  was  distinguished  by  the 
nameofacephali;  and  consulted  upon  this  matter^ 
Theodore,  bishop  of  Cesarea,  who  was  a  mono- 
physite,  and  at  the  same  time,  extremely  attached 
to  the  doctrine  of  Origen.  The  artful  prelate  con- 
sidered this  as  a  favourable  opportunity  of  procur- 
ing repose  to  the  followers  of  Origen  by  exciting 
a  new  controversy,  as  also  of  casting  a  reproaca 
upon  the  council  of  Chalccdon,  and  giving  a  mor« 
tal  blow  to  the  nestorians  and  their  cause. ,  In  ot'* 
der  therefore  to  effect  these  three  important  pur* 
poses,  he  persuaded  the  emperor  that  the  acephali 
would  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  church,  under 
the  followingeasyand  reasonable  conditions;  name- 
ly, *'  that  those  passages  in  the  acts  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon,  in  which  Theodore  of  Mopsu- 
estia,  Theodoret  of  Cyrus,  and  Ibas  of  Edessa,  had 

•  For  an  expliefttioD  of  whtt  is  meant  bj  the  three  chapters^  see  note  ® 
ofthexth.seetion. 

•  See  Uarduini  CendUOt  torn.  iii.  p.  283.  Eragriusy  Jhat.  Eccl  lib.  it. 
cap-  xxxviil.  BatDftge,  Rut.  de  I^EglUe^  livr.  z.  chap.  vi.  p.  Sir,  ke- 
Pet  nan.  Haetii  Oris^enUma^  lib.  ii.  p.  SS4.  Douein*s  SingvJaT,  Diw 
which  is  subjoined  to  bis  HUtvria  OrigemanOf  p.  ZiS* 
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been  pronounced  orthodox,  should  be  effaced ;  and  cnnr.  y%, 
tfiat  the  productions  of  these  prelates,  which  were  i*"*^  *'* 
known  by  the  appellation  of  the  three  chaptersy^  as 
also  other  writings  of  theirs,  which  discovered  a 
manifest  propensity  toward  the  nestorian  errors^ 
should  be  condemned  and  prohibited.'^  The  em- 
|ieror  lent  a  propitious  ear  to  the  councils  of  this 
prelate ;  and  by  an  edict  published,  a,  d.  544,  or- 
dered the  three  chapters  to  be  condemned  and  effac- 
ed, inthout  any  prejudice,  however,  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  council  of  Chalcedon.?  This  edict  was 
warmly  opposed  by  the  African  and  western  bish- 
ops, and  particularly  by  Vigilius,  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff",  whoconsidered  it  as  highly  injurious  not  only  to 
theauthority  of  the  council  now  mentioned,  but  also 
to  the  memory  of  those  holy  men  whose  writings 
and  characters  it  covered  with  reproach.^  Upon 
this,  Justinian  ordered  Vigilius  to  repair  immedi- 
ately to  Constantinople,  that  having  him  in  his  pow- 
er, he  might  compel  him  with  more  facility  td 
acquiesce  in  the  edict,  and  reject  the  three  chapters^ 

C^  •  The  pieoes  that  were  dtitiagaiihed  bj  the  appellatiilB  of  the 
ihte  chapters,  were,  I.  The  writings  of  Theodore  of  Mopraettia.  2. 
The  bookt  whick  Theodoret  <lf  Cfm  wrote  agiii&A  the  twelte  .4ki- 
atkmmtt  vhieh  Cyril  had  paUhhed  i^iatt  the  toettorbni.  8.  The  let* 
tB#  vWoh  Ifcasof  fidetaa  had  writleQ  to  one  Marie  a  Peraian,  eonceni« 
iig  <he  aomiefl  of  Ephesos  and  the  eondemaation  U  If  anoriai.  Thtm 
#rMiitt  ware  asppoted  ta  fhTonr  tlia  nettomii  doetriBe»  and  ioeU  la* 
daad  vae  thair  teadeaej.  It  it  however  to  be  dbterred,  that  TheodoM 
of  Mopeoaetfai  U? ad  before  the  time  of  Neetoriin,  and  died  not  oirij  m 
the  aottmqpion  of  the  ahareh,  bat  alao  in  the  higheft  repnUtion  for  hia 
iinedty.  Nor  were  the  writings  of  the  other  two  either  condemned  or 
aeninred  \j  the  eoaneil  of  Chaleedon ;  aay,  the  faith  of  Theodoret  and 
Ibas  wae  there  deeUred  entirely  orthodox*  *  The  decision  of  the  council 
af  CoDflUntinopley  in  opposition  to  this,  shows  that  eooncils,  as  well  ai 
doatars,  differ. 

9  See  Uardoiai  ContiUa^  toip.  iii.  p.  S87.  EvagrittS^  BUU  Eccleuoit, 
Kb.  IT.  eap.  xxxniL  p.  4lJ^ 

1  Han.  Noris,  J)e  tgMdo  ^mnta,  eap.  z.  p.  <79«  torn  I.  opp.  Ban«ga» 
Asfcftrv  d§  PEgH9€f  torn.  L  livr.  z.  cap.  ti.  p.  tfS8. 
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cwT,  n.  and  this  method  was  attended  with  success,  for  the 
""''^ "'  pontiff  yielded.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bishops  of 
Africa  and  Illyricum  obliged  Viplius  to  retract 
his  judicatumj  by  which,  in  a  council  of  seventy- 
bishops  he  had  condemned  the  three  chapters  in 
obedience  to  the  emperor.  For  they  separated 
themselves  from  the  communion  of  this  pope»  and. 
refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  one  of  their  tmeth- 
ren  ;  nay,  treated  him  as  an  apostate,  until  he  Bp* 

? roved  what  he  had  been  obliged  to  condemn, 
''he  effect  of  this  retraction  redoubled  the  zeal 
and  violence  of  Justinian,  who,  by  a  second  edict, 
published,  a.  d.  551,  condemned  anew  the  tAree 
chapters. 
mHiHSuST     ^  After  many  cabals,  commotions,  and  dissen- 
sions, which  were  occasioned  by  this  trifling  contro- 
versy, it  was  thought  proper  to  submit  the  final  de- 
cision of  it  to  an  assembly  of  the  universal  church. 
This  assembly  was  accordingly  summoned  by  Jus- 
tinian to  meet  at  Constantinople,  A.  D.  553,  and  is 
considered  as  xhcjifth  oecumenical^  w  general  coun-' 
ciL  The  emperor  gained  his  point  here;  for  beside 
the  doctrines  of  Origen,'  the  three  chapters^  tile 

(ry  t  We  do  not  find  i*  tlM  act*  of  this  oooncil  wf  M«  whUk  eon- 
dtmnM  the  do#tri|iet  of  OHgon.  It  ift  hcMrtver  etticrallf  iiiMigiMd»  t^i 
tbeie  doetrinM  '#eni  ean4ena«d  bgr  Ah  tmernHj ;  wd  wh«t  fivt  Hae 
to  tint  ootioQ  wm  frobtWjr  tbe  fi Aoen  Greek  eonoM  y«t  estmnt»  in  wlach 
tJie  principtl  errow  of  .Ongen  at*  fiondemoed,  and  wlueh  lu^  entitled 
the  eanons  of  the  on«  hnndrcd  and  mxty  fatbcn  aisembled  in  the  ooaneS 
of  Conitantinople.  The  teneU  of  Urigen,  whieh  gave  the  mott  ofTeneOy 
vere  the  following ;  1.  That  in  the  Trinity,  the  Father  is  greater  tiaa 
the  Son,  and  the  Sen  than  the  ffoly  Gh^u  S.  The  prt^exUtence  oC 
•ouls,  whieh  Origen  eonaidered  m  tent  into  aortal  bodievlbr  the  pan* 
iahmeot  of  tint  eommitted  in  a  former  state  of  being.  3.  That  tho  mtU  of 
Christ  was  united  to  the  vmrd  before  the  ineamation.    4  That  the  son, 

.  snoon,  and  stars*  8tc  vere  animated  and  endowed  with  rational  souls. 
5.  That  after  tti^  resarreclion  all  bodies  will  be  of  a  round  figure.    6. 

,  That  the  tormenU  of  the  damned  will  have  an  end,;  and  that  as  Christ 
Jhad  been  eruoifted  in  this  world  to  sayo  tnanhind,  he  U  to  be  enieified  m 
the  nest  to  wto  the  dovib. 
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condemoation  of  which  he  had  solely  in  view,  were,  cent,  jl 
by  the  bishops  of  the  east,  for  there  were  very  few  ?*'',,  r' 
western  prelates  present  at  thb  council,  declared 
heretical  and  pernicious.  Vigilius,  who  was  now 
at  Constantinople,  refused  his  assent  ^o  the  decrees 
of  this  council ;  for  which  reason,  after  having  re* 
ceiyed  various  affi*onts,  he  was  sent  into  exile,  from 
nrhence  he  was  not  permitted  to  return  before  he 
had  acquiesced  in  the  decisions  of  this  assembly  ;* 
and  changing  his  sentiments  for  the  fourth  time, 
bad  declared  the  opinions  contained  in  the  three 
ehapters  to  be  execrable  blasphemies.  His  suc- 
cessor Pi^la^^us,  and  all  the  Roman  pontiiFs  that 
have  since  lolled  in  the  papal  chair,  adhered  to  the 
decnses  of  this  council ;  but  neither  their  authori- 
ty, nor  that  of  the  emperor,  could  prevail  upon  the 
western  bishops  to  follow  their  example  in  this  re- 
spect.  Many  of  these,  on  the  contrary,  carried 
matters  so  fkr  as  to  separate  themselves  from  the 
communion  of  the  pope  on  this  account ;  and  the 
divi»ons  that  arose  from  hence  in  the  church,  were 
too  violent  to  admit  of  an  expeditious  or  easy  rec-* 
onciliation,  and  could  only  be  healed  by  length  of 
time/ 

xjL  Another  controversy  of  much  more  impor-  Tii^|iBMdi«^ 
lance  had  been  carried  on  before  this  period  among  Ithe  Tr^ 
the  Greeks  ;  it  was  first  kmdled  in  the  year  519, 55;^^''' 
and  it  arose  upon  the  following  question ;  whether. 
it  could  be  said  with  propriety  that  one  of  the 
TRINITY  suffered  on  the  cross.  This  was  design* 
ed  to  embarrass  the  liestorians,  who  seemed  to  sep* 

•  S«e  Petr.  de  Marea*  BUwrt,  de  dtcret$  VigifU  pre  confirmatwM 
Spfdi  v.  vbieh  it  10  be  found  among  the  Di$9ertaim9  mlyoiaed  tobis 
learned  vork,  Ih  ^$tK9rdia  fOctrdM  et  intpeHu 

« The  best  aoeoont  of  this  matter  is  to  be  fbuad  hi  Korli^  De  &jpi»d$ 
ftdraa  mcumemea^  though  oTen  this  exeelleat  author' can  hot  he  rindi- 
eateil  from  the  imputaUoo  of  a  ceruin  degree  of  partiality..  See  also^ 
Christ  Lupo^  JWt.  ^4  cffMlUwn  q[9intim,  in  Ui  wW  cMoOto  AOm^^ 
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ctmr.  VL  anite  too  thuch  the  two  natures  in  Chriist ;  and  the 
yART  IK  g^tijjan  monks,  who  seconded  this  design,  and  to 
whom  the  rise  of  this  controversy  is  principaBy  to 
be  imputed,  maintained  the  affirmative  of  th»  nice 
and  difficult  question.  Others  asserted,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  this  manner  of  speaking  was  by  no  means 
to  be  adopted,  since  it  b(Htlered  upon  the  errone* 
ous  expressions  and  tenets  of  the  theopascfaites, 
who  composed  mie  of  the  sects  into  which  the  eu- 
tychians  were  subdivided/    This  latter  opinion 
wa»  confirmed  by  Hormisdas  the  Roman  pontifl^ 
to  whom  the  Scythian  monks  had  appealed  in  vain  ; 
but  this,  instead  of  allaying  the  heat  of  the  present 
controversy,  only  added  new  fuel  to  the  flame. 
John  IL  who  was  one  of  the  successors  of  Hormis* 
das,  approved  the  propasition  which  the  latter  had 
condemned ;  and  confirming  the  opinion  of  the 
Scydmn  monks,  exposed  the  decisions  of  tlie  pa« 
pal  oracle  to  the  laughter  of  the  wise ;  his  sentence 
was  afterward  approved  by  the  fifth  general  coun* 
dl ;  and  thus  peace  was  restored  in  the  church  by 
the  conclusion  of  these  unintelligible  disputes/ 

With  the  question  now  mentioned,  there  was 
another  closely  and  intimately  connected,  namely^ 


0^  ■  Tbe  deteoA  Vietort  and  tlMte  yrho  opposed  the  Sejtkiui  moaluy 
•■pressed  their  opioion  in  the  following  proposition,  viz-  one  person  of 
ike  Trmihf  suffered  in  the  Jleth,  Both  sides  reeeired  the  eouneil  of 
Chaleedon,  aeknowledgeU  t-we  nature*  in  Christy  in  opposition  to  Bu^ 
•hes ;  ind  onlj  One  person  in  opposition  to  Nestorias ;  sod  yelt,  bj  n  tor- 
sent  of  Jargon,  and  a  long  ehain  of  oointeUigiUe  ^Uogisms,  the  Sejthiam 
aaonki  aoensed  their  adversaries  of  nestorianism,  and  were  aeeuscd  by 
Uwn  of  the  etHj^hhui  hertsf. 

w  See  Korisii  BUhria  centnvereui  deuneex  TrinUaie  poem,  torn, 
ill  opp.  p.  771.  The  aneient  writers  who  mention  this  oonlroversy,  eaU 
the  monks  who  set  it  on  foot,  Sejthiaos-  Bat  La  Crose»  in  his  Theaaur. 
X^fdet,  tom.  iii<  p*  189«  imagines  that  the  eountry  of  these  monks  was 
GCfpt,  mm!  not  Scjthm ;  and  this  eonjeetnre  is  sapported  hj  masons 
flM«h  •any  ia  «li«a^  itt  hptt,  ft  iO^  4a«i«e  Of  inohibitiiy . 
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vAftther  the  person  q/" Christ  mM  be  cMiideredae  ^^^^ 
compounded.    Of  this  question  the  Scythian  monk^  '-^^  ■>/ 
maintained  the  aflSirmative,  and  their  advo^^aiies 
the  n^;ative* 


CHAPTER  IV. 


OmCBBLMmO  THE  RltKS  AND  CEBXBIOinES  AeD  IN  TUB 
DURING  THIS  CENTU&T. 


I.  In  this  century  the  cause  of  true  religion  sunk  ^_, 
apace,  and  the,  gloomy  reign  of  superstition  ex^ 
tended  itself  in  proportion  to  the  decay  of  genuine 
piety.  This  laipentabl^  decay  was  supplied  by  a 
multitude  of  rites  and  ceremonies*  In  the  east  the 
nestiHian  and  eutychian  controversies  gave  qcca^ 
sion  to  the  invention  of  various  rites  and  external 
institutions,  which  were  used  as  marks  to  di^n# 
guish  from  each  other  the  contending  parties*  The 
western  churches  were  loaded  with  rites  by  Greg# 
<ury  the  Great,  who  had  a  marvellous  fecundity  of 
genius  in  inventing,  and  an  irresistible  force  of  el« 
oquence  in  recommending  superstitious  observ-' 
ances.  Nor  will  this  appear  surprising  to  thosQ 
who  know,  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  pontiff,  th^ 
words  of  the  sacred  writings  were  images  of  n^SK 
terious  and  invisible  things;  for  such  as  embcftod 
this  chimerical  system  will  easily  be  led  to  exfirest 
all  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  religion  by  extern 
nal  rkes  and  symbols.  Gregoiy  indeed  is  worthy 
of  praise  in  this,  that  he  did  not  pretend  to  forc< 
others  to  the  observance  of  his  invenijipns ;  thqugh 
this,  perhaps,  was  as  much  owing  to  a  want  of 
power,  as  to  a  p]:inciple  of  inpd^K^Sia*  .  .  ^^ 
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CENT.  H.      0.  Thb  prodigioiis  augmentaftion  of  rites  and 
^1^1=^  ceremonies  rendered  an  ai^pinentation  of  doctors 
^j^SiS^^,^^  interpfftters  of  tbeae  aaysteries  indispenaably 
lisiicd."''^' necessary.     Hence  a  new  kind  of  science  aroae, 
which  bad  for  its  object,  the  explication  of  these 
ceremonies,  and  the  investigation  of  the  causes  and 
circumstances  from  whence  they  derived  their  or* 
igin.  But  the  most  of  those  who  entered  into  these 
researches,  never  went  to  the  fountain  head,  to  the 
true  sources  of  these  idle  inventions.    They  en- 
deavoured to  seek  their  origin  in  reason  and  Cbist « 
ianity ;  but  in  tftis  they  deceived  themaelves,  or  at 
\  least  deluded  othens,  and  delivered  to  the  workl 

their  own  fancies,  in^ead  of  letting  them  into  the 
true  causes  of  things.  Had  they  been  acquainted 
with  the  opinions  and  oualoma  of  remote  antiqui- 
ty, or  stu<yed  the  pontifical  law  of  the  Greeki^  and 
Romans,  they  had  come  at  the  true  origin  of  many 
institutions,  which  were  felsdy  looked  upon  as 
venerable  and  sacred 
jjiwe  »»•  m.  The  public  warship  of  God  was  as  yetoele- 
4mited  by  every  nation  in  its  own  language ;  but 
was  enkirgied,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  addition  of 
various  hymns,  and  other  things  of  that  nature^ 
which  were  considered  as  profter  to  enliven  devo* 
tion  by  the  power  of  novelty.  Gregory  the  Greiit 
ii»  tdMife.  prescribeda  new  methodof  administering  the  lord's 
cmtMD  «4  the  ^y  pp^p^  yf^^  ^  magnificcnt  assemblage  of  pompous 
oeremonies  ;  this  institution  of  his  was  called  the 
pamm  of  the  tnau  /  and  if  any  are  unwilling  to  give 
it  the  name  <tf  a  new  appointment,  they  must  at 
least  acknowledge  that  it  was  a  considerable  ang- 
mentation  of  ithe  ancient  canon  for  celd>rat]ng  the 
enoharist,  and  occasioned  a  remarkable  change  in 
ttieadmmistration  of  thatt)nlinance.  Many  ages,* 
however,  passed  before  this  Gregmian  canon  was 
adopted  by  all  the  Latin  cliurches.' 

«^S^  Theod.  Cfar.  LUicstlialy  Ih  eanme  mina  6rej^riai9. 
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JBapHsm^  except  in  cases  of  necessity,  was  ad-  csirr.  yx. 
Hunbtered  only  on  great  festivals.  We  omit  men- 
tioning,  fcr  the  sake  of  brevity,  the  litanies  that 
were  addressed  to  the  saints,  the  diferent  sorts  of 
supplications,  the  statums^  or  assemblies  of  Greg- 
ory, the  forms  pf  consecration,  and  other  such  in* 
stitutions,  which  were  contrived  in  this  century  to 
excite  a  species  of  external  devdtion,  and  to  en- 
gage the  outwatd  senses  in  religions  Worship.  An 
inquiry  into  these  matters  would  of  itsdf  deserve 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  work. 

IV.  There  was  an  incredible  number  of  tempieft 
erected  in  honour  of  the  saints,  diuring  thb  eenm- 
IT,  bodi  in  the  eastern  and  western  provinces.  The 
plaoes  set  apart  for  public  worship  were  already 
veiy  mimerons ;  but  it  was  now  that  christians 
Bret  began  to  consider  these  sacred  edifices,  as  the 
means  of  purehasing  the  favour  and  protection  of 
die  saints,  and  to  be  persuaded  ^Ihat  these  departed 
spirits  defended  and  guarded,  against  oirils  andca* 
bmities'.of  every  kind,  the  provinces^  lands,  cities, 
and  villages,  in  which  they  were  honoured  with 
temples.  The  number  of  <diese  tempie»  were  al- 
most equalled  by  that  of  the  festivals,  which  were 
now  observed  in  the  christian  chureh,  and  many 
of  whidi  seem  to  ha^e  been  instittKed  upon  a  pa- 
gan model.  To  those  that  were  oetetiTErted  in  the 
preceding  century,  were  now  added  the  festival  of 
the  purificatim  of  the  blessed  nrgm^  invented  wfeh 
a  design  to  remove  the  uneasiness  of  the  heathen 
converts  on  aceoimt  of  the  loss  of  their  tuper^akoi 
or  feasts  of  Pan,  which  had  been  formerly  observe 
ed  in  the  month  of  February,'  the  festivd  of  the 
immaeulate  eanception,  the  diay  set  apart  to  com* 
^emorate  the  birth  <^  St*  John,  and  others  leah 
worthy  of  mention. 

VOB.  ji.  18 
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CHAPTOR   V. 


COlrCEBinMO  THK  DIVISIONS   AND  HERESIfiS  TtUl*  lHOUBIXD  TW^ 
CHURCH  DtntING  THIS  CENTIMT. 


ourr.  n.      1  Tjtt  vaffiow  Mcts  which  had  ibmei9yt(&4  dlvU* 

»AtT    11. 


iws  atfkng  chrimians  in  the  early  agea  of  the 
The  tmmsim  ohufch^  wefc  fiu*  froiD  beiRge&ctMaUj^  supfirei^efi 
«rtk«^iiieieiit  ^  totally  extirt>filed«    Though  thoy  had heqn per^^i 
Mcttttdand  afflicted  wilb  an  infinite  diversily.  of 
trafe  aiMl  calaiwliea»  y^t  U^y  atill  subfiiatsMJifand 
ooDtiniied  toexoited&ssomoiisafidtiiiaultain  iSjany. 
placet.    The  manichMoa  are  aaid  ta  haye  gained 
aucb  a  degree  of  inftoeoce  among  the  Persians,  am 
to  have  corrupted  iCArenb.ttie  rson  of  Cabades,  the 
Aonarch  <if  that.  natiMi  who  repaid  their  zeal  in 
makiagproaelyteewitha  terrible  maasacre^in  which 
nimibera  q£  that  impioua  sect  p^riab^d  in.  the  mosS^ 
dreadful  mmwr*    Nor  was  Per^a  the  only  cow^ 
try  which  waa  troubM  with  the  Attempts  of  tho 
n»iicheaii»  t9f  spread  th^ir  odiop^  doctrine  ;  Qtheff 
faNivinees  <4^  the.enipi/M'Weiie  )4n(]^u^tedly  i^fect^ 
ed  with  their  .errofSiflv^  .wo  inagr,  jndge  from  thq 
book  that  waa.  wriltett  agpio^t  thc^sn  by  Hei;acliai^ 
bishop  of  Cbaloedoii/    In  .GauJL^ml  A^ica^  ^ 
senions  of  a  di^ereot  hind  pr^v^^  f  -  wd  the  cop^ 
tRMTorsy  between  theswiipelagMin^iwd  the  disqi^ 
pica  of  Aogustia  coMaued  to  divide  the  westerq 
cbttPohes. 

0.  The  donatists  enjoyed  the  sw<9^t^  of  fieedon| 
and  tranquillity,  as  long  as  the  Vandals  reigned  in 
Africa ;  but  the  scene  wa$  greatly  changed  with  re- 
spect to  them,  when  the  empire,  of  thes^  barbariaos 
was  overturned  in  the  yesor  534.  They  however* 
still  remained  in  a  separate  body,  and  not  only  held 

f  See  PhotiiUb  MiiiUth.  Cod*  oxin  p.  891* 
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their  chufdi,  but  toward  the  conclusion  of  this  enfr.Ti^ 
centnrj,  and  |>ardcolarl7  from  the  year  591,  de*  |[^^^^^ 
fcnded  themselves  witfi  new  degrees  of  animoaitf 
and  ▼igour,  and  were  bold  enough  to  attempt  the 
ipuhiplication  of  their  sect.  Gregory,  the  Roman 
pcHitiflr,  opposed  these  efforts  with  great  spirit  and 
assiduity ;  and,  as  appears  from  his  episdes,*  tried 
warioos  methods  of  depressing  this  faction,  which 
^fB8  plumin|if'  lis  wkigs  anew,  and  menacing  the 
ievival  of  diose  kmeiKabte  divisions  which  it  had 
Ibiineriy  exeked  in  the  cbardi.  Nor  was  the 
oppotfiticin  of  the  sealous  pontiff  without  effect ;  it 
aeeiOB  <^  die  corvMry  to  have  been  attended  wMi 
Ae  desired  success,  sifice,  in  this  century,  the 
church  of  the  donatistti  dwindled  aw^  So  notUngj 
and  aAer  this  period  no  traces  of  it  are  any  whero 
to  be  found. 

fu  Tc^rard  die  commencement  of  this  centmyi  A^km 
tfie  arians  were  triumphimt  an  sevend  pats  of  Asia ^ 
Afiica,  and  Europe.  Many  of  the  Asiatic  bahopa 
firvoured  them  secretly,  while  their  opinions  vmm 
openly  -professed^  and  their  cause  maintained  try 
tfie  Vundals  in  Africa,  the  Oofda  m  Italy,  die  Spaw 
iaids,'  die  Borgundians,  theSuevi,  and  the  greateal 
part  of  the  Gaula.  It  is  true,  the  Greeks,  ^o  had 
fcoei^ed  the  decrees  of  the  oounei)  of  Nice,  perse^ 
tmedand  oppressed  the  arians  wherever  their  in* 
iuenoe  and  authority  could  reach ;  but  the  niet«i 
nians,  in  their  turn,  were  not  iess  rigorously  trnrt^ 
ed  br  their  adversaries^  partiookriy  in  Afitca  and 
Italy,  where  they  felt,  in  a  very-severe  manner,  the 
weight  of  the  arian  power,  and  the  bitterness  of 
iheir  resentment* 

•  See  hit  epUtle$,  lib.  It.  ep.  zzzW.  zxxr.  p.  714,  flS,  fib.  ri.  ep.  \in 
yl  til,  ep.  zxxTii.  p.  8S1,  lib.  iz.  ep.  Hli.  p.  973,  lib.  S.  ep.  xltfil.  p.  Ill, 

•iflt.a.ap^ 


♦ 


•  Proeopicu,  De  belh  Vandal  \i\  i.  cap.  vlii.  and  De  helh  Oethiee^ 
fife  H.  eap.  II.    ]|T^«f,  HieU  ticelesiat.  Itb.  <?.  oap.  zt. 
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<3foit.vt.  ;  The  triumphs  of  ariaBism  wene,  hdwevcr,  hot 
'^^^  "'  transhtiry ;  and  its  prosparous  cbys  were  eothmly 
eclipsed,  when  the  Vandals  were  driven  cMit  ef 
Africa,  and  the  Goths  out  of  Itidjr,  by  theanufttOf 
Justinian.^  For  the  other  arian  princes  were  easilgr 
induced  to  abandon,  themselves,  the  doctrine  of 
that  sect  i  and  not  only  so,  but  to.employ  the  Some 
of  laws  and  the  authority  of  counoUs  to  prevent  its 
fuither  progress  among  their  subjected  and  to  es» 
HrpBic  it  entirely  out  of  their  dominionB.  Suoh 
was  the  conduct  of  Sigismond  king  of  the  Bui^n* 
dians;  Theodimir  king  of  the  Suevi,  who  luid 
settled  in  Lusitania ;  and  Reecared  king  of  Spain* 
Whether  the  change  wrought  in  these  princes  was 
owing  to  the  force  of  reason  and  argument,  or.  to 
the  iiidSoence  of  hopes  andiieaiB,  is  a  quesdon  whioh 
we  shall  not  pretend  to  determine*  One  thing 
however  is  certain ;  and  that  is,  that  from  this  pe- 
riod, the  arian  sect  declined  apace,  and  could  never 
after  recover  any  considerable  degree  of  stabilitgr 
and  consistience. 
ThecmecT  Tf.  Thc  ncstoriaus,  after  having  gained  a  firm 
iteMHini.  foQ^rtg  j,^  Persia,  and  established  the  patriarchy  or 
headof  dieirsectatSeleucia^  extended  their  viewH 
iurthkr,  and  spread  diek*  doctrines,  with  a  success 
equal  to  the  ardour  of  their  seal,  throbgh  the  pitov^ 
inces  that  lay  beyond  the  lirnits  of  the  BcnnsQ 
empire.  There  tfe  yet  extant  aiRhcnilac  records^ 
from  which  it  appeal,  that  throughout  all  Penda^ 
asidso  in  India,  Armepiat  Arabia,  Syria^  and  other 
countries,  there  were  vast  numbers  of  nestoqan  , 
churches,  ail  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch 
of  Seleucia.^    It  is  true  indeed  that  the  Persian 

^  See  MsacOTii  HUtoria  German,  torn.  ii.  p.  76^  91.  See  also  an  ae- 
ooaot  of  the  barbarian  kings,  who  abandoned  arianUm,  and  reoeived  the 
doctrines  of  the  nioene  council,  in  tlie  ^cta  Sanctgrum,  torn.  iL  Blartil^ 
p.  875,  and  April,  p.  134. 

«  Cotmas  Tndicopleustes,  TopographU  Chrutiatut,  lib.  ii.  p- 185,  wLfcli 
It  to  be  found  in  Montfaueon't  C$Utctio  nowi  PP.  Onte^mm' 
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mofMrchs  woe  -not  sH  eqiiafiy  favourable;  to  ^  cent.  in. 
grQfwiiig.^eet^aiidtlnt^oiBeofthein.eTenpeniecut*  T^^*^  ''* 
edy  with  the  utmost  severtty,  all  thoae  who  bore  the 
chiislian  name  tbroughout  their  dominioiis  ;'^  ba% 
it  i^  also  truey  that  auoh  of  these  princes  as  were 
disposed  to  exeroise  moderation  and  benigniQr  to» 
ward  the  christiaiisy  wiare  nmohmore  indulgfmtto 
the  meslorians,  than  t»  their  jadvcrsarieB  who  adi- 
hered  to  the  connoil  of  Ephesita,  since  the  hutter 
were  oonskkicd  as  apifa  eiQployed  by  the  Greeks,   , 
with  wham  they  were  eonnected  by  the  ties  of 
religion^ 

^.  The  nonopfaysites^  or  eutyohiana,  flpurishod  amt 
also  ki  this  centoiy ,  and  had  gained  over  to  tbek  ST 
doetrineafConsideffaUepartctf  the  eastern  provinces* 
The  ampem  Anaata^us  was  wamly  attached  to 
the  doctrina  andsect  of  the  aeephalit  who  were  reck* 
oned  among  the  morerigid  monophysites;*  and  i^ 
the  year  513^  created  patriaroh  of  Antioch,  in  the 
ro^m  of  Fkviao  whom  be.  had  expelled  from  ttvd; 
see,  Severus,  a  learned  monk  of  Palestine^  from 
whom  the  monophyaites  were  caUod  sevenans*' 
Thiaempccor  exerted  all  hiainiu^ce  andauthority 
to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  council  of  Chaloedon  in 
the  casty  and  to  maintain  the  cau9e  of  those  who 
adhered  to  the  doolrine  of  oitenorur^  in  Christ ;  and 
by  the  ardour  and  vehemence  of  his  aealf  he  excit* 
«d  the  most  depkaaJ^k  seditions  aiid  tumults  lathe  . 

^  Jofl.  Sim.  Atiemftn.  SibUoth.  Orient.  tdHe.  tovi*  iU  p*rti  p.  10i« 

«1^/^H.'  At,  '449,   t^in.  m:  piBt  ii.'  e*p.  T.$  a.  p.  ta. 
I-  .        I 
•  EYagriiii,  M^t,  EccleaioMt,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxx.  xlit.  ke.    Theodoras  tlie 

Reader,  WmU  Eccietiast,  lib.  H.  p.  5tSfi.    See  alao  Che  Ituhx  apirwm  Se^ 

reriyat  it  iUndi  collected  from  anelentMSS.  in  Mootfaaoon'a  SiNhih- 

$ea  Cmtttmanm,  p.  S3. 

f  See  /OA.  Sim.  Asfeman.  BibUoth.  Orient,  Vatican,  torn.  ii.  p.  4/,  391. 
Eaieb.  Renaadoc,  JERnfria  Patriarch.  Alexandrinor*  p.  137, 199,  130^ 
1S5»  W,  See. 
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CENT,  vt  church.^    After  the  death  of  Aiuistasnis,  whicft 
I^JlJi!:  happened,  a.  d.  518,  Severus  was  expelled  in  tiis 
turn ;  and  the  sect  which  the  late  emperor  faoKl 
maintained  and  propagated  with  such  zeal  and  as- 
siduity, was  every  where  imposed  and  depressed 
by  his  successor  Justin,  and  me  foliowingemperorSy 
in  such  a  manner,  that  it  seemed  to  be  upon  ttie 
very  brink  of  ruin,  notwithstanding  that  k  had  cn©- 
aled  Sergius  patriarch  in  the  place  of  8everu8> 
jMubStfadsc     1^  When  the  aflkinsof  die  monc^ysites  were  ka 
^Xj^ftdch  a  despemte  situation,  that  almost  alt  hope  of 
"'""^       their  recovery  was  vanished,  and  their  bishops  w«« 
reduced,  by  death  and  imprisonment,  to  a  very  small 
number,  an  obscure  man,  whose  name  was  Jaeob^ 
and  who  was  distinguished  from  others  socalled,  br 
tile  simame  of  Bare^sus,  or  Zanzalus,  restored  thisi 
expiring  sect  to  its  former  jH-osperity  and  lustre** 
This  poor  monk,  the  grandeur  of  whose  views  wa« 
much  above  the  obscurity  of  his  station,  and  whose 
fortitude  and  patience  no  dangers  could  daunt,  nor 
any  labours  exhaust,  was  ordained  to  theepiscc^Mi 
office  by  a  handful  of  captive  bishops,  travelled  oii 
ftx)t  through  the  whcde  east,  established  Ushops  and 
presbyters  every  where,  revived  the  drooping  spir* 
its  of  the  monophy  «tes,  and  produced  such  an  aston« 
ii^ng  change  in  th^ir  affairs  by  the  power  of  his 
eioq^nce,  and  by  his  tacredible  activity  and  dilii 
genoe,  that  when  he  died  bishop  of  Edessa,  a.  d. 
588,  he  left  his  sect  in  a  most  flourishing  state  in 

f  EvagriiM,  ffUt.  Ecduiagt.  lib.  ill.  eap^zxsin.  Cjrieloi*  vUa  SakAU 
Jo.  Bapt.  Cotelerii  Mtmumeiu,  Ee€lem4f  Guet^,  torn.  iii.  p.  dl&  Btjle^ 

JHctionaty  at  the  artwle  Anastiuiiaa, 

fc  See  Abalpharaii  Series  Patriarch*  ^Hochen.  in  Aneman.  BibUo^ 
Orient,  Vatican,  kc.  torn.  ii.  p.  323. 

>  See  AsaemaQ.  Biblioth*  Orient,  ko.  torn.  ii.  oap.  vtii.  p.  68»  78,  99^ 
$31,  4U,  £uaebii  Kenaud.  iH^U  Patriarch,  Alexandr.  pw  1 19*  134  ^^^S, 
Md  the  IMiwrgiit  Orients  torn.  ii.  p.  333, 34ISL  Faualua  NairQQl|l^  £m^ 
Kajidei  CathoUat  ex  Syr^rum  mmmmmiii,  ptrti*  p.  40,  iL 
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Syriftt    Mesop(>iaunia^   Anaeua,  £<S7P^*  NiAw»  csnt.tu 
Abyssinia,  and  oliier  couatrie;9>    This  deKteroua-  ^1"L'  '^ 
mottk  had  prudeoce  to  conuive  the  means  of  suo^ 
ceas,  a3  well  as  activity  to  put  them  inest^utioti ; 
for  he  almost  totally  extinguished  all  the  animoai^r 
tksai  wid  reconciled  all  the  fectipBs,  that  bad  divid- 
^the  monophyailea ;  an|l  when  their  chnrcbeai 
grew-  ao  numerous  in  the  east,  that  they  could  not 
aU  4ie  conveniendy  comprehended  under  the  aokr 
juriadietion  of  the  patriarch  of  Andoch,  he  appoint*- 
edy  SB  his.aasistaiat,  dt^  primate  of  the  east,  .whosi^t 
K^deoce  was  at  Ta^iUs,  on  the  borders  of  Ar«- 
Bueaia*'     The  laborious  eflbrts  of  Jacob  wene  acc« 
caded  in  Kgypt,  and  the  adjacent  countries^  by 
Thcodoaiufi,  bishop  of  Alexandria ;  and  he  becamo 
ao  fiunoua  that  all  the  monophy  sites  of  the  east  ooDi* 
aideted  him  aa  their  second  parent  and  founder^ 
and  aie  to  this  day  called  jacobitea  in  faoaiour  of 
their  new  cluef. 

▼n.  Thus  ithappened^d^at  by  the  imprudent  zeal  "^j^^J^ 
«nd  violence  which  die  Greeks  employed  in  de«  i 
Srading  die  truths  the  monophysitea  gained  oonaM^ 
arable  adrantages,  and  at  length  obtained  a  aotid 
and  permanent  settlement.  From  this  period  theii 
sect  has  been  under  the  jurisdictioo  of  the  patri- 
archs of  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  who,  notwilh* 
standing  the  di&rcnoe  of  opinion  wtucb  subsiste« 
with  respect  to  some  points,  between  the  Syrian  and 
Egyptian  monophysiteay  are  extremely  careful  ta 
maintain  communion  with  each  other  both  by  letp 
le»  and  by  the  exchange  of  good  ofieea*  The 
primate  of  the  Abyasinea  is  subjeelto  the  patriarch 
of  Alexandria ;  and  the  primate  of  the  east^  wfad 

^  Coneerning  the  Nabians  and  AbjsMniani,  tee  Aneman.  SibUotH 
(Menr,  fee.  torn.  H.  p.  S30-  Lobo,  Toyage  ^JbytwMe,  torn.  li.  p.  3d. 
Leidblplk.  €%MiitfMftm.  drf  Bkmi*idM  Mthiapitmm^  p»  45ff,  461f  466. 

i  Aaaeoaa.  AMMA.  OiisiM.  TofMn.  torn.  U.  p.  4I0»  414,  41Il    8m 
alki^'HUs  teflnM4  i^ritirb  /N9#i^ftiiJtf#  •*  *MMM^iyfMAt^^vnHa  m  ] 
fd  to  tb»  acMBd  tolwM  oC  th«  1 
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CENT.  vL  re^ndes  at  Tagritis,  is  tinder  the  jurisdiction  oftlie 

^^^'^  "'  patriaroh  of  Antioch.    The  armenians  arc  ruled 

'  by  ft  bishop  of  tiicir  own,  and  are  distinguished 

by  certain  opimons  and  rites  from  tlie  rest  of  the 

wonophysites. 

▼m.  The  seet  oftlie  monophysites,  before  it  ^ras 
.  thus  happily  established,  was  torn  wMh  factions  arid 
intestine  disputes,  and  suffered,  in  a  particular  m^nd- 
ner,  from  that  nice  and  subtile  controversy  concern- 
ing the  body  of  Christ,  which  was  kindled  at  Ale3t« 
andria.    Julian,  bishop  of  Halicamassu8,alKrmed9 
A.  n.  519,  that  the  divine  nature  had  so  insinuated 
itself  into  the  body  of  Christ,  from  the  very  m^ 
ment  of  the  Virgin's  conception,  that  the  i>ody  ef 
cmr  Lord'chang^  its  nature  and  became  incor« 
Ttiptible.    This  opinion  was  also  embraced  hy 
Caiamis,  bishop  of  Alexandria;  from  whom  thode 
who  adopted  it  were  eaBed  caiantsts.    They  were, 
however,  divided  into  three  sects,  two  of  vAiUik 
debated  this  question.  Whether  the  body  of  Christ 
was  created  or  mereated.    W  hile  the  third  asserted 
that  our  Lord'^  body  was  indeed  corruptible,  but 
never  actually  coirupted,  since  the  energy  of  the 
divitfie  nature  must  have  prevented  its  dissohiticm. 
This  sect  was  warmly  opposed  by  Severusof  An- 
tioch,  and  Damianus,  wlio  maintained  that  the  body 
of  Christ,  before  his  resuitection,  was  truly  eat- 
ruffUbie,  u  e.  subject  to  the  aflfections  and  changes 
with  which  human  nature  is  generally  attended. 
Those  who  embraced  the  opinion  of  Julian,  were 
called  ajphthartodocet»,  docctas,  pliantasiasts,  and 
even  manicheans,  because  it  was  supposed  to  foK 
low  from  their  hypothesis,  that  Christ  did  not  su& 
fer  in  retthty,  but  only  in  appearance,  hunger  and 
thirsty  pain  and  death ;  and  that  be  did  not  actually 
assume  the  comPFion  affections  and  properties  <^ 
human  nature.    On  the  other  hand,  the  votaries 
of  Se verus  were  distinguished  by  the  names  phtfuo*- 
tolatr»»  ktistolatrs,  and  creaticolae*    Thb  misera* 
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liiecQotroyersy  wus  carried  on  widi  ffcoAvmnbA  cmr.  jl 
under. tbe  reign  of  Justinian,  who  favoured  ^^^i)^^^' 
jqrfuhanodocctas  ;  soon  after,  it  subsided  gradiiaL 
fy  ;  and  at  length  was  happily  hushed  in  8ilettoe."> 
Xenaiasof  Hiempolis  struck  out  an  hypothesis  up« 
oa  thi&  knotty  matter,  which  seemed  equally  re- 
mote from  those  of  the«centrading  parties;  for  he 
naiiit»ned  that  Christ  had  indeed  truly  su&red 
the  rarious  sensations  to  wiiieh  hanuutttyisexpos- 
td ;  but  that  be  au&ned  them,  not  in  his  noliirr, 
but  bjT.  a  submissive  act  of  his  wU*" 

ub  Some  <rf  the  oorropticc^,  for  so  ihey  wore  Thei 
called  who  looked  upon  the  body  of  Chiistto  be 
coiruptiUe,  particularly  Themisthis,  a  deacon  of 
Alessandria,  and  Theodoaiua,  a  bishop  of  that  city, 
were  carried  by  the  inconsiderate  heat  of  contro* 
v^ecfy  into  another  opinion,  which  produced  new 
commotions  in  the  church  toward  theconelusion 
of  this  century*  They.  affinned«  that  to  the  divine 
nature  of  .Christ;  all  things<  wepe  known  ;  but  that 
Sfom  his  human  nature  m^ny  things  were  conceal* 
€4«  The  i3est  of  the  sect  charged  the  lauthcurs  of 
ttMS  <^inion  wijth  imputing  ignorance  to  the  divine 
lui^ire  of  Christ ;  sinoe  they  held,  in«conunon  with 
them,,  thajt  there,  was  but  one  nature  in  the  Son  of 
God« .  Hence  the  votaries  of  this  new  doctrine  were 
called  agnoetas  ;""  but  their  sect  was  so  weak  and 
ill  support^  that  notwithstanding  their  ek>quence 

«» J*iiQ0llie«i»  Jh  teeeptkm,  hmrttik^mm  in  GoteUiii  Mmumenth 
£ecle9i^  Gracdt,  torn.  iii.  p.  409.  X#ib«niUi%  M  Brmdaria  CofKrvo.  e«p. 
xz.  Forbeui  luttructionet  Huimico  neoUgic^f  lib.  iii.  tap.  XYiii.  p.  lOS. 
Awpmao.  Sibtutth.  OrientaL  torn.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  457. 

•  \Meiiiaa.  BibU^th,  Orwu.  Vatican,  torn.  ii.  p.  8Sy  and  168. 

•  Jo.  Bapt  CoCelerius,  ^d  tmummerUa  £€eletU  Grmemt  torn.  iii.  p. 
641«  Miah.  le  Qqiaa^  Ad  Jkmagceuum  de  hmrefibwt  torn.  i.  p.  tor. 
Forbat,  Jtuimction,  Mutorico  SrA«a%.  lib.  Hi.  cap.  xix.  ^  119.  FhotOta, 
BibUoth.  Cod.  GGXZZ.  p.  S8S. 
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ttiri.'fK.  ahda^vily,  wfakhocemed  to  poraise  better  siie^ 
I^!LlLodS8;itpwiuattj  dedkittd^^xwiie  tonothB^^ 
iiKtriiiiatt. .  %,  From  tkc  oontravevBimi  wkh  the  minopbjF* 
atom  W08e  the  sect  of  the  trithdslftp  ^^hose  cMof 
WW  Jehil  Aacuanagcv  a  Symnpbik»opbei^  and  nt 
the  same  tiiric  a  moncfihyaijbe^  Thift  man  inia|[^ 
ined  in  the  Deity  three  natures,  or  substances^  abu 
ftohudy  equal  in  all  reapecta^  and  jmned  together 
by  no  oomncm  €mehc9  ;  to  whtoh  opinion  bis  ad- 
yefsanea  gave  the  name  oCtritfaeisaa.  One  of  thft 
wannest  defendem  of  tUa  doctrine  was  John  Phi« 
loponus,  an  Alexandrian  philosophcf  and  gramsna- 
nan  of  the  highest  reputation  \  and  hencd  he  has 
been  conaidercd  by  .many  as  the  author  of  this 
sect,  whose  members  have  oonseqneiaidy  derivod 
from  tiim  the  title  of  philoponists."^ 

This  sect  was  divided  into  two  parties,  the  phi<> 
loponists  and  the  oononitcs  ;  the  latter  of  whom 
were  ao  called  from  Conon,  bishop  of  Tarsus,  their 
ehie£r  They  agreed  in  the  doctrine  of  three  per^ 
smu  in  the  godhead^  and  difiered  only  in  their  man^ 
ner  of  explaining  what  the  scriptures  taught  con^ 
ceming  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Philoponus 
maintained  tluit  tbcjbrwiy  as  well  as  the  maHer  of 
all  bodies  was  generated  and  corrupted^  and  that 
both  therefore  were  to  be  restored  in  the  resurrec* 
tion.  Conon  held,  on  the  contrar}',  that  the  body 
never  lost  its^^m  ;  that  its  maflvr  alone  was  sub« 
ject  to  corruption  and  decay,  and  was  consequent- 
ly to  be  restored  when  thU  mortal  shall  put  on  im* 
mortality. 

f  See  Gregor.  A1mlpbar«iiu  in  A«ae«Mi.  BibSuttu  Orient,  torn,  i  ft. 
d2S. 

n  See  Fibrieii  BibUoth.  Gntc.  lib.  v.  eap.  xxxvii.  p.  55S.  Hftrdoinj 
Concittn,  torn.  lii.  p.  1281  Timotheat,  De  receptione  hareticorum  in 
Coteleri!  Mmumenta  Eceleun  Gr^tat,  torn.  iti.  p.  414.  Jo.  Damaice- 
nat,  De  h^treMwt  torn.  I  opp.  p.  103,  edit  Le  Quien. 

t  Photii  Bi6li9th.  C9d.  xxiT.  Aaaeman.  Bi^OM.  Orieni.  Vatican. 
(•in.iLp.3£9. 
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JL  third  faction  wk  dwt  of  thedamianistSy  who 

t  Miodlod  fnom  Damian,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 

whose  opimon  oonoeming  the  trinity  was  dif- 

Str&at  from  those  already  nientioRed.    They  dis- 

tini^ishttd  ttie  divme  euence  from  the  three  pet^ 

.Mfs^,  viz.  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  They 

denied  that  each  person  was  God,  when  con«der* 

ed  in  itself  and  abatraoiedly  (rota  the  other  two  ; 

l^ut  they  affinaed,  at  the  sane  time,  thtf  there  was 

a  common  itivimiy^  by  the  joint  participation  of 

iMfbadi  each  pesson  was  God.    Th^  tbereioret^alU 

cd  the  Father^  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  hypostaaeo, 

<sr  persons,  and  the  godhead^  which  was  commoA 

to  them  ail,  M6ata$iee  or  matured 

s  Jof.  Sim.  Amwunh*,  BidUoih,  Oriml.  Fi^M^  m^.  U.  ff^  7;S,^5S,  Ice. 
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THE  SEVENTH  CENTURY. 

PART  I. 
EXTERNAL  HISTORY  OP  THE  CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

OQSCKUnNO  THE  PROSFEEOUS  XVEMT8  WHICH  RAPPBinBD  TO  THE 
CHURCH  DURINO  THIS  CENTURY. 

L  In  thb  century  the  progress  of  Christianity  cemt.vil 
was  mightily  accelerated  both  in  the  eastern  and  '^"^'' 
western  hemispheres,  and  its  divine  light  was  dif- 
fused far  and  wide  through  the  darkened  nations. 
The  nestorians,  who  dwelt  in  Syria,  Persia,  and 
India,  contributed  much  to  its  propagation  in  the 
east,  by  the  zeal  and  diligence,  the  laborious  efforts 
and  indefatigable  assiduity,  with  which  they  preach- 
ed it  to  these  fierce  and  barbarous  nations,  who 
lived  in  the  remotest  borders  and  deserts  of  Asia, 
and  among  whom,  as  we  learn  from  authentic  rec- 
ords, their  ministry  was  crowned  with  remarkable 
success.  It  was  by  the  labours  of  this  sect,  that 
the  light  of  the  gospel  first  penetrated  into  the  im- 
mense empire  of  China,  about  the  year  637,  when 
Jesuiabas  of  Gadala  was  at  the  head  of  the  nesto« 
rians,  as  will  appear  probable  to  those  who  look 
upon  as  genuine  the  ^mous  Chinese  monument, 
which  was  discovered  at  Siganfu,  by  the  Jesuits 
during  the  last  century.*   Some,  indeed,  look  upon 

•  ThU  eelelmted  moomnent  hat  been  published  ind  ezplaioed  hj 
leTend  learned  writers,  perticolarljr  hj  Kireber,  in  his  China  JUtutraia, 
p.  53  ;  by  Mailer,  in  a  treatise  published  at  Berlin  in  167S  ;  bj  Eosebe 
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^T^TO.  this  monument  to  be  a  mcpe  forgery  of  the  jesuks, 
■  though  perhaps  wftf^oot  nsMon  i  there  are^  how-» 

ever,  other  unexcepticxiable  proofii,  tliat  the  north* 
em  parts  of  Chiiia^  even  before  this  eentury^ 
abounded  with  x^hristians,  who  ftir  many  sooeeed- 
i^  9gest  were  under  the  inspection  of  a  metrepo* 
litan  sent  them  by  the  Chaldean  w  Neatorian  patri^ 
arch.*' 
'Ss„S!t^     a.The«tlciitioafliida0th^ofttie<>mte 

so  entirely  occupied  by  their  intestine  divisions,  that 
they  were  Uttle  solicitous  about  the  pudgress  of 

Renaodoty  in  hii  Relatdoj^*  anciermu  ifet  Jh4e9  tt  de  la  Chm^f-iU  Jtmm 
•voyageun  Mahorndtam^  p.  228— 97*1,  publUhed  at  ParU  iti  the  7^r 
|718,  in  8to  ;  and  by  Asaemanni  BibUotK  Orient,  Clement*  Vaticanm 
torn.  iiL  pars  ii,  eap.  iv.  $  7.  p.  538.  We  were  promiied  a  still  loore 
icearatfe  edition  of  this  Famoaa  moaament  by  the  learned  Theoph«  Sigl- 
fred  BayeH  the  g^eateA  proficient  of  this  age  In  Chinese  erudition ;  bat 
Wt  deaNli  haa  MfeMed  obr  «ipebtiti<ms.'  f>9r  toy  |>art,  t  s«e  no  f eaaon  tb 
4Miht<ttf  4be  pOMhtetmi  ai  iJtsi$  moMitttnt,  ttor  mb  I  tmd«r«talid  Urbgt 
«*ti»utaii  •■M  radlMftd  tft  tte  jMdiiv  iWm  th«  Hiff  1^ 

p.  5^$  tba  leamad  Bayae^  m  his  preftce  to  hia  Mi»eum  ^9inifium»  n. 
84»  asaurea  ott  thut  be  haa  ia  his.hands  sneh  proofs  of  the  tmih  of  what 
b  here  affirmed,  as  puts  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt  (Xj*  See  on  this 
fiubject  a  very  learned  dissertation  pabtishod  by  M.  de  Guignes  in  the 
zxxth.  vol.  of  the  MeM<nre9  dt  Literature  tire9  den  Jtegietree  de  facade- 
nde  thigdle  den  Iructiptione  et  den  BeUen  LettrenyXn  which  he  prores  thai 
lli«  ehiMans  Hrere  senled  \tt  Chfna  ao  early  as  the  seTsnth  ceatitry.  H^ 
MnftBiif  iudltoi,  Am  t^  oNUiriaiia  and  oilier  fthriaiiaAs  w«t«  fbr  a  len^ 
lfi»e^e(>dbUMM  hi4]»ekiiiM»  MnriiviththtowwiMpyenor  A|  n 
Mtoiii4ol|.vhQ^rig|it«««ire.ihti^|#ietdiBt#CI|i^^ 
after  the  Urth  of  Christ  i  and  that  thiseiraunataqae  faw  deeeWed  J9b  im 
Cfyfe,  B0am9bre^9fid  some  other  learned  meo»  who  have  raised  ape- 
oioos  objeetioas  a^aipst  the  hypotjiesis  that  nuuntaina  the  early  iotredCie- 
tion  of  Christianity  into  this  great  empire.  A  reader  properly  informed 
win  lend  little  or  no  attention  to  the  aaeeunt  given  of  this  matter  hy 
Voltaire  in  the  first  volun^e  of  his  Ennai  nur  VHintoire  Oeneralet  .fce.  A 
poetf  who  recounts  facts,  or  denies  them,  without  deigning  to  produee 
his  authorities,  must  not  expeet  to  meet  with  the  credit  that  is  due  tojoi 
liistorian.  # 
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Christianitjr*    In  the  west,  Augustm  labonrtd  to  csmt.  yrm 
esftOMl  the  limits  of  the  church,  and  to  spread  the  ^^*^  'v 
Ugbl of  ihegQSjpel aftMig^ho  Ang^  Saxenft;  and, 
after  hb  death,  odicr  monks  were  sent  Arom  Rome 
to  exert  tbeanadres  in  the  same  dorioas  cause; 
Thtir  cffovu  weve  Mmied  with  the  deured  suci 
oaaa.  and  the  elicaojr  of  ^idv  bbours  was  manifesti 
ad  in  the  ooQvtraioii  of  the  six  Anglo  Saxon  kings; 
who  had  hitherto  remained  under  the  darkness  of 
the-  aMMOt  superstitims,  to  the  christian  fehh^ 
wMch^gained  growid  by  degreeis  and  was  at  length 
C»biaMduntversBltytt«iiighout  all  Britain/   W^ 
are  not  however  to  imagine,  that  this  universal 
«dKuige  in  fiivour  of  Christianitf  was  wholly  due 
to  the  discourses  of  the  Roman  monks  and  doc- 
tors; for  other  causes  were  certainly  instrumental 
in  accomplishing  this  great  event.     And  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted)  that  the  influence  which  some 
chrisUan  queens,  and  ladies  of  high  distinction  had 
over  their  husbmds,  and  the  pains  they  took  ^ 
eMvert  them  to  Christiaakyt  as  also  the  devetis 
and  ngoioiiB  laws  that  were  afterward  enacted 
agaiMt  idobters,"^  contributed  much  to  the  prog« 
ima  of  the  gospel. 

m.  Many  of  the  British,  Scotch,  and  Irish  eccle-    a^  tiw  dbe 
siaaidca  travelled  among  the  Batavian,  Belgio,  and  ^"^in^ 
German  nations,  with  me  pious  intention  of  prop-  ^^^^^ 
luting  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  of  erecting  ^ 
cburcbes  aod  forming  religious  establishments  ev- 
ery where*     This  was  die  true  reason  which  in* 
metd  the  Germans,  m  «fter  times,  to  found  sof 
many  convents  for  the  Scotch  and  Irish,  of  which 
some  are  yet  in  being/ 

Cohimban,  an  Irish  monk,    seconded  by  the 
labours  of  a  few  companions,  had  happily  extir* 

•  Bed«  JRit&ria  Eecktioit,  GerUu  Angkor,  lib.  H.  eap.  iit.  p.  91,  oap. 
sir.  p.  I  Ifi*  fib.  Ul  ««p.  xzi.  p.  169,  fce.  edit^  Chifleti*  ftapia  Tliojni%i 
torn.  i.  p.  93T, 

*  Wtlkint't  ConciHa  Magna  Britttnma,  torn.  i.  p.  S92. 
•S«e  lM»A€ia Sanctvmmt  ton. ii.  Febr.p.dee 
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<sBirr.  vu.  pattd  in  the  preceding  century  the  ancient  super- 
^^'^  '*  stitions  in  Gaul,  and  the  parts  adjacent^  where 
idolatry  had  taken  the  deepest  root;  he  also  carried 
the  lamp  of  celestial  truth  aoMMig  the  SuevU  ^be 
Bpii)  the  Franks,  mid  other  German  nationst'  And 
ppraevered  in  these  pious  and  useful  labours  until 
his  .death,  which  happened^  a.o*  615.     Su  Gal^ 
)¥ho  was  one  of  his  companions^  preached  the  _ 
pel  to  the  Helvetii,  and  the  Suevi.^    St.  Kilian 
out  from  Scotland,  the  place  of  his  nativHyt  and 
exercised  the  ministerial  function  with  such  sue* 
cej^  aipong  the  eastern  Franks,  that  vast  numbers 
of  them  embraced  Cbristianity«b;  Toward  the  con^ 
elusion  of  this  century,  the  famous  WiUebrard,  by 
birtih  an  Anglo  Saxon,  accompanied  with^ven  cf 
his  countrymen,  viz.  Suidbert,  Wigbert,*  Acca, 
Wilibald,  Unibald,  Lebwin,  the  twd  Ewalds,  Wc- 
n^nfrid,  Marcellin,  and  Adalbert,  crossed  over  into 
Batavia,  which  lay  opposite  to  Britain,  in  order  to 
convert  the  Frieslanders  to  the  religion  of  Jesus* 
From  thence,  in  the  ye^r  692,  they  went  into  Foste« 
land,  which  most  writers  look  upcm  to  have  been 
the  same  with  the  isle  of  Helgoland  or  Heiligland; 
but  being  cruelly  treated  there  by  Radbod,  king  of 
the  Frieslanders,  who  put  Wigbert,  one  of  the  com- 
pany, to  death,  they  departed  hence  for  Cimbria^ 
and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Denmark.     They  how^ 
ever  returned  to  Friesland,  a.  d.  693,  and  were 
much  more  successful  than  they  had  formerly  been 
in  opposing  the  ancient  superstidons,  and  propa- 
gating the  knowledge  of  the  truth*    WiUebroid 

'  MabiUon,  Mta  SimctTor,  Ordtnis  Benedkth  torn.  ii.  p.  560,  torn.  iii. 
p.  78,  339,  500.  Adatiianni,  lib.  iii.  De  S.  CQlumbano^  in  Caaisii  Lec^ 
tUn.  Antiq*  torn,  i*  p.  674, 

f  WalafridiStrabonis  viY.  S.  Galli  in  Mabilloo,  Actit  S,  OrtL  Benedict. 
iom.  ii.  p.  238.    Canisii  Lection,  Antiq.  torn.  i.  p,  783. 

b  Vita  &  Kiliani  in  Canitii  I^etian.  AnOq.  torn.  Hi.  p.  171-  Jo-  Pet* 
de  Lodewjg,  Script^ra  rerum  Wursbur^^em,  p*  966- 
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Was  ordained  by  the-  Rom^i  pontiflT,  archbishop  of  gbnt.  vn. 
Wilteburg,  now  Utrecht,  and  died  among  the  Ba-  '^""^  '; 
iavi^ns  in  a  good  old  age ;  while  his  associates  con-  ^ 

tinued  to  spread  the  light  of  the  gospel  among  the 
WestphaKans,  and  the  neighbouring  countries,* 

TT.  These  voyages,  and  many  others  undertaken 
in  the  cause  of  Christ,  cBrry  no  doubt  a  specious  ^S^ 
appearance  of  piety  and  zeaU  but  the  impartial  and  ^" 
attentive  inquirer  after  truth  will  find  it  impossible 
to  form  the  same  favourable  judgment  of  them  aU» 
or  to  applaud  without  distinction  the  motives  that 
imimated  these  laborious  missionaries*  That  the 
designs  of  some  of  them  were  truly  pious,  and 
dieir  characters  without  reproach,  is  unquestiona* 
bly  certain.  But  it  is  equally  certain,  that  this  was 
neither  the  case  of  them  all,  nor  even  of  the  greatest 
part  of  them.  Many  of  them  discovered,  in  the 
course  t>f  their  ministry,  the  most  turbulent  pas* 
sions,  and  dishonoured  the  glorious  cause  in  which 
they  VCK  engaged,  by  their  arrogance  and  ambi* 
tion,  their  avarice  and  cruelty.  They  abused  the 
pow^  which  they  had  received  from  the  Roman 
pontifis,  of  forming  religious  establishments  among 
the  snperstitiouB  nations  ;  and  instead  of  gaining 
souls  to  Christ,  they  usurped  a  despotic  dominion 
orer  their  obsequious  proselytes ;  and  exercised  a 
princely  authority  over  the  countries  where  their 
ministry  had  been  successful.  Nor  are  we  to  con* 
aider  as  entirely  groundless,  the  suspicions  of  those 
who  allege  that  many  of  the  monks,  desirous  of  rule 
and  authority,  conc^ed  their  vices  under  the^mask 
of  religion,  and  endured,  for  a  certain  time,  the 
austerities  of  a  rigid  mortification  and  abstinence, 
merely  with  a  view  to  rise  in  the  church  to  the 
episcopal  dignity. 

I  \leaiAi  vita  WifUbrvrMin  Mibmon.  Je^  SS.  Ord,  BenetSet.  SUtc, 
fll  pan  i.  p.  6Da.   Jo.  Molkri  Cimhrim  Unerata,  to9.  ii.  p,  H$, 

VOL.    II*  80 
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vjorr:  ya.  t.  The  conversion  of  the  lews  ae^iMd  M  «  sttad 
^""^^  '  in  thife  century ;  few  or  none  of  that  obstinate  na- 
jj^«^  tion  embraced  the  gospel  in  consequence  of  an  in- 
^  ouiS^  ^pi^ard  conviction  of  its  truth,  though  in  many  plabefe 
they  were  barbarously  compelled  by  the  christians 
to  make  an  outward  and  feigned  prcd^sion  of  their 
faith  in  Christ.  The  emperor  Heraclius,  incensed 
against  that  miserable  people  by  the  insinuation!!, 
as  it  is  said,  of  the  christian  doctors,  persecuted 
ihem  in  a  cruel  manner,  and  ordered  multitudes  tf 
d)^m  to  be  inhnmaiily  dragged  into  the  chnadim 
churches,  in  order  to'be  t)apid2ed  by  violence  iad 
fcompuldon>  The  same  odious  method  of  c0tt* 
vertihg  was  practised  ih  Spain  and  Ganh  by  file 
motiarchs  of  those  nations,  against  which  evt^  tfie 
bishops  of  Rome  expressed  their  displeasure  aiMl 
indignation.  Such  wene  the  horrid  and  abominable 
practices  to  which  an  ignorance  of  ^  taht  spbit 
of  Christianitf  ,and  the  barbarous  genius  of  thiang^ 
led  the  heralds  of  that  divine  rel^ionj  which  was 
'designed  to  spread  abroad  chafit^  upon  earth,  anj 
to  render  mankind  truly  and  ratiohally  /he». 
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I.  The  cSirisdans  suffered  less  in  Als  than  in  the  cnrr.  tn 
preceding  centuries*  They  were  sometimes  per-  '^*^*' 
secuted  by  thp  Persian  monarchs^  but  still  recover^  ^"""''** 
cd  their  former  tranquillity  after  ti^sitory  scenes 
of  violence  and  c^pres^ioou  In  England^  the  nemr 
converts  to  Christianity  suffered  various  ralapiitjfit 
under  the  petty  kings,  vrho  governed  in  diose  hois* 
terous  times;  but  these  kings  embraced  the  gofri 
pel  themselvM,  and  then  6ie  auiFerings  <^  the  chnst*^ 
ians  ceased*  In  the  eastern  countries,  and  partic* 
ulariy  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  the  Jews,  at  certain 
times,  attacked  the  christians  with  a  merciless  fu- 
ly  ;^  but,  however,  with  so  little  success,  that  they 
filways  hid  reason  to  repent  of  their  temerUy,  which 
sms  severely  chastised*  It  is  true,  the  church  had 
other  enemies,  even  those  who,  under  the  treacb^ 
erous  profession  of  Christianity,  were  laying  secret 
schemes  for  the  restoration  of  paganism ;  but  they 
were  too  weak  and  too  inconsiderable  to  form  any 
attempts  that  could  endanger  the  christian  cause. 

iL   BMt  a  new  and  most  powerful  enemy  to  the  ua»mM  i^* 
christian  cause  started  up  in  Arabia,  a.  n*  612,  un- 
der the  reign  of  Heradius.    This  was  Mahomet, 
ao  iUiteraie  man,  *  but  mdowed  by  nature  with 

iS«|t]Miii  AmuOew^  Ion.  it  {».  SSI.   Jo.  Bmg^  HittbsMi  JSKifwfo 
^Hmumikf  Sk.  i.  flip.  HL  p*  19. 

•  B^igio^ftM  himfftXf  /i^pretily  ^l^elpira^  tbiit  I10  wm  to^^Qr  Jspovw^t 
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CENT,  vtt  the  most  ^witifi:  and  attractive  eloquence,  and  widi 
a  vast  and  penetrating  genius,'  distinguished  also 
by  the  advantages  he  enjoyed  from  the  place  of  his 
birth,  which  added  a  lustre  to  his  name  and  his 
undertakings.  This  adventurous  impostor  declar* 
ed  publicly,  that  he  was  commissioned  by  God 
to  destroy  polytheism  and  idolatry,  and  then  to  re* 
form,  first  the  religion  of  the  Arabians,  and  after- 
ward the  Jewish  and  christian  worship.  For  these 
purposes  he  delivered  a  new  law,  which  is  known 
by  tlie  name  ol  the  Koran,*  or  Alcoran ;  and  hav- 

Write  or  read  i  aad  bis  foUofwers  kiTe  drawn  from  Uiki  ignorance  an  ar* 
^ment  in  £ivour  of  the  dlvtnit;^  of  hia  misaion,  and  of  the  religion  he 
tanght.  It  is  however  searcely  credible,  that  bia  ignorance  vas  such 
aa  it  ia  here  deaoribedi  and  several  of  bis  sect  have  oalled  in  qoestion 
the  declarations  of  their  chief  relating  to  this  point.  See  Chardin,  Fajr- 
Qget  en  Perse,  torn.  iv.  p.  33,  84  if  we  consider  that  Mahomet  eer* 
tied  on  for  a  considerable  time  a  auoeessful  commerce  in  Arabia  and 
|be  adjaeetat  countries,  this  alone  will  convince  us  thM  he  must  bavo 
^eeo,  in  some  measure,  inctruoted  in  the  aita  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetioy  with  the  knowledge  of  which  a  merchant  cannot  dispense. 

"  The  writers  to  whom  ve  ute  indebted  for  accounts  of  the  life  and 
religion  of  Mahomet,  are  enamerated  by  Fabrieiua  in  bia  JJekctwei 
SyUabue  argument,  pro  veritate  telig,  ChrUtiana,  cap.  1.  p.  733.  To 
which  we  may  add,  BoulainvUliers,  Vie  de  Mahwnet,  pitUisbcd  at  Lon- 
don, in  Svo.  in  the  year  1730,  and  wl^icb  deservea  rather  the  character 
of  a  romance,  than  of  a  history*  Gagtiier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  printed  at 
Amsterdam,  in  two  volumes,  Svo.  in  1733,  and  commendable  bothibr 
the  learning  awl  candour  with  which  It  appears  to  have  been  composed ; 
and  above  all  the  most  learned  and  judicious  Sale's  Preliminary  IHt- 
couree%  prefixed  to  his  JEnglioh  tranolation  of  the  Koran,  $  S»  p*  37. 

»  •'Far  an  aeeovnt  of  the  Koran,  4»epriBei^ty  the  learned  Snlcf'a  pra* 
laee^  hta  Bngliah  translation  of  jtfaat  Wfldc«  See  aJao  V^f«Dt'a  i>moun 
our  CAlcoum^  which  is  aabjoined  to  the  thiid  volume  of  hia  SoUir^  rf 
ike  J^1^g'^^^Maiia,^miiGkax^i^*M  FagN^ttMi  J^ra«^to«i.u«p^Ml. 
The  book  which  the  mahonetaws  eaU  Jtfae  Kmsm,  or  Aleotan,  ia.oOii^ 
posed  of  aeinera)  papers  and  diaeouraeaof  Mahoaiel,  wrbieh  were  diaeofvw 
ored  and  oaMeoted  after  hia  dflatlu  and  i*  by  b«  mmm  that  aaine  Asa 
irhOMezaoUeiiee  Mahomet  vaulted  10  higUf  ThataottepiBlsaClhe 
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ir^^  gained  several  victories  orer  his  enemies,  hc»  «kt*vil 
compelfod  an  incredible  multitude  of  persons^  both   V^,'' 
in  Ajrabia  and  the  neighbouring  nations,  to  receive 
liis  doctrine,  and  range  themselves  under  his  stand-* 
aurdsk     £lated  with  this  rapid  and  unexpected  sue* 
Gt?sB,  he  extended  yet  further  his  ambitious  views, 
cind  foroied  the  vast  and  arduous  project  of  foi^^ 
ing  Ml  empire.     Here  again  success  crowned  his 
adventurous  efforts ;  and  his  plan  was  executed 
iKTith  such  intrepidity  and' impudence,  that  he  died    . 
snaster  of  all  Ar4bia>  beside  several  adjacent  prov* 
inces. 

m.  It  is  perhaps  knpossible,  at  this  time,  to  form  ^^^ 
sudh  an  accurate  judgment  of  the  character,  views,  SSmrfS 
and  conduct' of  Mahomet,  as  would  entirely  satis- 
fy the  curiosity  of  a  sagacious  inquirer  after  truth. 
To  give  entire  credit  to  the  Grecian  writers  in  this 
matter,  is  neither  prudent  nor  safe,  since  their  bit* 
ter  resentment  against  this  hostile  invader  led  them 
to  invent,  without  scruple  or  hesitation,  &bles  and 
calumnies  to  blacken  his  character.  The  Arabi* 
ans,  on  the^^ther  hand,  are  as  little  to  be  trusted 
to ;  as  their  historians  are  destitute  of  veracity  and 
candour,  conceal  the  vices  and  enormities  of  their 
chief|  and  represent  him  as  the  most  divine  person 
th^  ever  appeared  upon  earth,  and  as  the  best  gift 
of  God  to  the  world.  Add  to  this,  that  a  consid- 
erable part  of  Mahomet's  life,  and  indeed  that  part 
of  k  that  would  be  the  most  proper  to  lead  us  to  a 

bat  tlMt  Uie.  Xoran  qr  Law,  pren  hj  Mahomet  to  the  Arabiant,  U  en- 
tirely dittinet  from  tlie  voders  wf/^oreii,  it  mattifeei  from  thia,  that  i« 
thtf  kttcTy  Hahomet  ap|ieala  to«nd  excols  the  femer^  and  theftfore 
th^  moat  be  two  dlflbKhf  eoM^poaMdnk.'  Majr  it  not  be  eoiijeetared, 
that  «he  trae  JTerow  'vAi  «n  An*fe>  piem^  wMeh  MahoMet  reolted  t» 
hia4bN0fP«ri  arkboat  gffhi|r  f<^^^^Mn  hv  wntkm^,  ordering  them  only 
to  mntmAt  it  te  their  mcaBa^y  f  Soeh  were  the  lawf  of  the  Dmida  i» 
Qadt,  and  aoeb (UaoilMfeft  of  th4  Indha%  whieh  thn Bramina reeehw Ifp 
oral  traditiQttK.aMl  get  bf  heai^  •      * 
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cvrr.  ttt.  true  knowledge  of  his  character,  and  of  the  ntodtncf 
7^'^  i^;  from  which  he  acted,  h  absolutely  unkuowiu     1^ 
is  highly  probable  that  he  was  so  deeply  affected 
with  the  odious  and  abominable  superstition  viliicll 
V  2|ir«.d4shonouriti  his  country,  that  it  threw  him  into  m 
'n:.\  .^ar^hab  fanatical  disorder  of  mind»  and  made  lwi» 
,  really  imagine  that  he  was  supematumlly  comniis^ 
sioned  to  reform  the  religion  of  the  AmAam^  aadl 
to  restore  among  them  the  worship  of  one  Go4^ 
It  is  however  at  the  same  time,  umloubtedly  evi- 
dent, that  when  he  saw  his  enterprise  crowded  widi 
the  desired  success,  he  made  use  of  impious  frauds 
to  establish  the  work  he  had  so  hi4>pUy  begun,  de- 
luded the  giddy  and  credulous  mulUtude  by  vpii* 
oxis  artifices,  and  even  fpiiged  celestial  visions  to 
confirm  his  authority,  and  remove  the  difficulties 
tiiat  frequently  arose  in  the  course  c^  his  a&irsir 
This  mixture  of  imposture  is  by  no  means  income 
ptible  with  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm ;  for  the  fimat- 
ic,  through  the  unettided  warmth  of  ^eal,  look* 
often  upon  the  artifices  that  axe  useful  to  his  cau$e^ 
as  mous  and  jacoe^table  to  the  Supreme  Beiog ; 
and  therefore  deceives  when  he  cm  do  It  with  im^ 
punity.^"    The  religion  which  Mahomet  taught,  19 
certauily  dtftrent  from  wl^t  it  would  have  been^ 
if  he  had  met  wldi  no  o^o^tion  in  the  propaga* 
tion  of  his  opinions.    The  difficulties  he  had  to 
encounter  obliged  him  to  yield,  in  some  respect^ 
to  the  reigning  systems ;  the  obstinate  attitchnMeot 
of  the  Arabians  to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fond  hope  of  gaining 
over  to  his  cause  both  the  Jews  and  christians  on 


kten  «^rrM  9»  by  w^p^  l««ni«d  autm  a|K>p  Uiit  «iiri«ira  qvcitjop^  vp. 
Whether  Mahomet  w»  a  liuiatie  or  an  imixMtor.  See  Itejle'a  JMe/imt^ 
ary*«tti)e«rti«&eMahoiact    O^kXtr^BC^n^unt^J^rithJ'mmhm^ 

of  the  Aieorath  S  9»  p.  99* 
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die  other^  eligi^;ed,  no  doubt,  this  fanatical  impos^  e&jt.  m. 
tor  to  admit  into  his  system  several  tenets  which  -V'^!''^  V 
he  would  have  rejected  without  hesitation,  had  he 
been  free  from  the  restnunts  of  ambition  and  arti* 
fice. 

rr.  The  rapid  success  which  attended  the  prop-  ^tw  «»«• 

agation  of  this  new  relieioni  was  owine  to  causes  ^tMtothen. 

that  are  plam  and  evident,  and  must  remove,  or  the  ^   * 

father  prevent  oiir  surprise,  when  they  are  atten*  ^' 

tively  considered.    The  terror  of  Mahomet's  armsi 

and  the  repeated  victories  which  were  gained  by 

him  and  his  successors,  were  no  doubt  the  irre* 

sistibk  ailment  that  persuaded  such  multitudes 

to  embrace  his  religion  and  submit  to  his  do« 

minion*    Beside,  his  law  was  artfully  and  marveU 

lously  adapted  to  the  corrupt  nature  of  man ;  and 

in  a  more  particular  manner  to  the  manners  and 

cpinicHis  of  the  eastern  nations,  and  the  vices  to 

which  they  were  naturally  addicted ;  for  the  ard- 

^fes  oi  faiUi  which  it  proposed  were  few  in  num* 

ber,  and  ejctremely  simple  ;  and  the  duties  it  re» 

t^uired  were  neither  many  nor  difficult,  nor  such 

^  were  incompatible  with  the  empire  of  appetite^ 

«md  passions,^    It  is  to  be  observed  further,  that 

the  gross  ignorance  under  which  the  Arabians,  Syv 

liana,  Persians,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  easteni 

lotions  laboured,  at  this  time,  rendered  many  an 

easy  prey  to  the  artifice  and  eloquence  of  this  bold 

lulventurer.    To  these  causes  of  the  progress  of 

m^on>etism,  we  may  add  the  bitter  dissensions 

and  cruel  animosities  that  reigned  among  thechrist* 

im  sects,  particularly  the  Greeks,  nestorians,  eut 

tychians,  and  monophysites,  dissensions  thatfiUed 

a-  great  part  of  ^  eaat  widi  carni^,  assassinatioiw^ 

ard  such  detestableenormities,  as  rendered  the  very 

name  of  Christianity  odious  to  many.   We  might 

.    I  See  EelM|4t  Jh  rt&gi»ne  Mahomidkar    Sale's  JPreUmmatif  cfltar 
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cBiiT.yiL  add  here,  that  the  monophysites  and  qest^viam^ 
m*^  ''  full  of  resentment  against  the  Greeks,  fnoni  whom 
they  ha^  suffered  the  bitterest  and  most  injurious 
treatment,  assisted  the  Arabians  in  the  conquest .<^ 
several  provinces/  into  which,  of  consequence^  the 
religion  of  Mahoqi^t  was  afterward  introduced* 
Other  causes  of  the  sudden  prepress  of  that  relig- 
ion»  will  naturally  occur  to  such  as  consider  atten* 
tively  its.  spirit  and  genius,  and  the  state  of  the 
world  at  this  time. 

V.  After  the  death  of  Mahomet,  which  happw* 
edy  A*  x>.  632,  his  followers,  led  on  by  an  amazing 
intrepidity,  and  a  fanatical  fury,  and  asmsied,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  by  those  christians  whom 
the  Greeks  had  treated  with  such  severit}^  extend- 
ed their  conquests  beyond  the  limits  of  Arabia,*aud 
subdued  Syria,  Persia^  Egypt,  and  other  coimtries 
.wider  their  dominion.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Greeks,  exhausted  with  civil  discords,  and  wholly 
occupied  by  intestine  troubles,  were  unable  to  stop 
these  intrepid  conquerors  in  their  rapid  career. 

For  some  time  these  enthusiastic  invaders  used 
their  prosperity  with  moderation,  and  treated  the 
.christians,  and  particularly  those.^mong  them  who 
rejected  the  decrees  of  the  councils  of  Ephesus 
and  Cbaloedon,  with  the  utmost  indulgence  and  H:n- 
ity.  But  as  an  uninterrupted  course  df  success  and 
ixrosperity  renders,  too  gene^dly,  corrupt  mortals 
insolent  and  imperiousi  so  the  moderation  of  this 
.vicstoriou3  sect  deg^nefat^  by  degrees  into  sever* 
ity ;  and  they  treated  the.  christians,  at  length, 
rather  like  slaves  than  citizens,  loading  them  with 
ioaiipporuble  taxes,  and  obligiag  them  to  submit 
to  a  variety  of  v^x^ous  aiid  oppressive  nioas* 
ures* 

*  See  OeMey*t  Conquett  of  Syria,  Perna^  and  Egypt,  by  the  &n*c^ 
4Wi«,  tlie  fint  iiftrtof  vKieV  wm  pabGskdd  at  Lowkm  Mi  tli«  year  1706^ 
M<l  the  leeond  in  171f . 
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VI.  The  progress  however  of  this  triumphant  sect  cewt.  vn. 
received  a  considerable  check  by  the  civil  dissen-  '''"'"^  '* 
sions  which  arose  among  them  immediately  after  2JSS5*' 
the  death  of  Mahomet.  Abubeker  and  AH,  the  *^ 
former  the  father  in  law,  and  the  latter  the  son  in 
law  of  this  pretended  prophet,  aspired  both  to  suc- 
ceed him  in  the  empire  which  he  had  erected. 
Upon  this  arose  a  tedious  and  cruel  contest  whose 
flame  reached  to  succeeding  ages,  and  produced 
that  schism  which  divided  the  mahometans  into 
two  great  Mictions,  whose  separation  not  only  gave 
rise  to  a  variety  of  opinions  and  rites,  but  also  ex- 
cited the  most  implacable  hatred,  and  the  most 
deadly  animosities.  Of  these  factions,  the  one  ac- 
knowledged Abubeker  as  the  true  ealif,  or  succes- . 
sor  of  Mahomet,  and  its  members  were  distingui^- 
ed  by  the  name  of  sonnites ;  while  tlie  other  ad- 
hered to  Ali,  and  were  known  by  the  title  of  schi- 
hes.'  Both  however  adhered  to  the  Alcoran  as  a 
divine  law,  and  the  rule  of  faith  and  manners ;  to 
which  indeed  the  former  added,  by  way  of  inter- 
pretation, the  sdrma^  i.  e.  a  certain  law  which  they 
looked  upon  as  descended  from  Mahomet  by  oral 
tradition,  and  which  the  schiites  refused  to  admit 
Among  the  sonnites^  or  followers  of  Abubeker, 
we  are  to  reckon  the  Turks,  Tartars,  Arabians, 
Africans,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  Indian  ma- 
hometans ;  whereas  the  Persians  and  the  subjects 
of  the  Grand  Mogul  are  generally  considered  as 
the  followers  of  Ali ;  though  the  latter  mdeed 
seem  rather  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality  in  this 
contest. 

Beside  these  two  grand  Actions,  there  are  other 
subordinate  sects  among  the  mahometans,  which 
dispute  with  warmth  concerning  several  points  of 
religion,  though  without  violating  the  rules  of  mu* 

•  See  Reland*  De  reUgivne  Turcica^  ia».  t  p.  36»  70j  74»  9$.    ClaQ> 
din's.  Fflyfltj^f  en  P^te^  torn*  il.  p.  8i5. 

VOX.*  XI*  31 
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cnrr.  to.  tual  toleration/     Of  these  sects  there  are  four 
l^i^a^  which  far  surpass  the  rest  in  p(Hnt  of  reputation 
and  importance. 

tFoTM  MMUBt  of  Che  nahometiD  teets»  tee  BottinKer,  BuUr^  On- 

p.  e43L    Cbardia's  Toyaget  en  P«f  ae«  torn.  fi.  p.  ft63L     Sale'*  Prdtad- 
mnf  iKtcMcrM»  $  8,  p.  151. 
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CHAPTER  L 

'OOMCKBlflMO  THE  STATE  OF  LETTERS  AMD  PHIL080?HT  DinUNlV 
TffiS   CENTURY. 

I.  Nothing  can  equal  the  ignorance  and  darkness 
that  reigned  in  this  century ;  the  most  impartial 
and  accurate  account  of  which  will  appear  incred- 
ible to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  this  barbarous  period.  Any  remains 
of  learning  and  philosophy  that  yet  survived,  were, 
a  few  particular  cases  excepted,  to  be  found  prin- 
cipally among  the  Latins,  in  the  obscure  retreats  of 
cloistered  monks.  The  monastic  instituti<Mis  pro- 
hibited the  election  of  any  abbot  to  the  head  c^  a 
convent,  who  was  not  a  man  of  learning,  or  at  least 
endowed  with  a  tolerable  measure  of  the  erudition 
of  the  times.  The  monks  were  obliged  to  conse- 
crate certain  hours  every  day  to  reading  and  study ; 
and,  that  they  might  improve  this  appointment  to 
the  most  advantageous  purposes,  there  were  in 
most  of  the  monasteries,  stated  times  marked  out, 
at  which  they  were  to  assemble,  in  order  to  com- 
municate to  each  other  the  fruits  of  their  study,  and 
to  discuss  the  matters  upon  which  they  had  beea 
reading/  The  youth  also  ^dio  were  destined  for 
the  service  ci  the  church,  were  obliged  to  prepare 

«  See  MftWIoo,  .4<M  i9.  <»  Of^  J9ai«4iff^  tM,  0.  p<.  479>  $1S' 
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cENT.vix.  themselves  for  their  ministry  by  a  ffligent  appli- 

J^^IIJ^'  cation  to  study ;  and  in  this  they  were  directed  by 

the  monks,  one  of  whos^  principal  occupations  it 

was  to  preside  over  the  education  of  the  risitig^ 

priesthood. 

It  must  However  be  acknowledged,  that  all  these 
institutions  were  of  little  use  to  the  advancement 
of  solid  learning,  or  of  rationartheology,  because? 
very  few  in  these  days  were  acquainted  with  the 
true  nature  ctf  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  or  with 
Ae  importiint  ends  Which  they  were  adapted  to 
serve;  and  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  were 
looked  upon  as  learned  men,  threw  away  their 
time  in  reading  the  marvellous  lives  of  a  parcel  of 
fenatical  saints,  instead  of  employing  it  in  the  pe- 
rusal of  well  chosen  and  excellent  authors.  They 
who  distinguished  therAfselves  most  by  their  taste 
and  genius,  carried  their  studies  little  £&rther  than 
the  works  of  Augustin  and  Gregory  the  Great ; 
and  it  is  of  scraps  collected  out  of  these  two  writ- 
ers, and  patched  together  without  much  uniform- 
ity, that  the  best  productions  of  this  century  are 
entirely  composed. 
^**ote     ""      ^  sciences  enjoyed  no  degree  of  protec* 
%mU     tion  at  this  time,  from  kings  and  princes,  nor  did 
they  owe  any  thing  to  men  of  high  and  eminent 
stations  in  the  empire.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
Schools  which  had  been  committed  to  the  care  and 
inspection  of  the  bishops,  whose  ignorance  and  in- 
dolence were  now  become  enormous,  began  to  de- 
cline apace,  and  were,  in  many  places,  fallen  into 
ruin.*    The  bishops  in  general  were  so  illiterate, 
that  few  of  that  body  were  capable  kA  composing 
the  discourses  which  they  delivered  to  the  people. 
Such  of  them  as  were  not  totally  destitute  of  ^nius, 
composed  out  of  the  writings  of  Augustin  and 
Gregory  a  certain  number  of  insipid  homilies^ 

^i2St#»re  IMHrmu^  de  la  FrancH  toia.  iiU.jii  4$^ 
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nvhkb  tbey  divided  between  thcimelves  and  their  esn  vo, 
^ipid  coHragiKny,  that  they  mip^bt  not  be  obliged^  ^^^"^  ''* 
wxw]^  incapacity,  to  discontinue  preaching  the, 
doptpiies  of  Chri^ianitY  to  their  people,  as  appears 
evident  by  the  examples  of  Cssanus,  bishop  o£ 
Ades,ttnd£l«i^biahopofNoyon«''    There  is  pt 
QXtant  a  suqunary  of  theolc^cal  doctrine,  which 
WIS  unakilfuUy.comiHledby  Taion,  bishop  of  Sani'> 
gossa,  from  the  writings  of  Augustin  and  Grego* 
ry ;.  apnd  which  was  so  highly  exalted  in  this  itUt* 
ciate  age,  that  its  author  was  called,  by  the  rest  of 
the  bisbqps,  the  true  salt  ^fthe  eartk,  and  a  divine 
lig^  that  was  seat  to  illuminate  the  world"^  Many 
snqli. instances  of  the  ignorance  and  barbarity  of 
this  crotury  will  occur  to  those  who  have  any  ac« 
quaifitance  with  the  writers  it  produced.  Kng^d 
it  is  true  was  happier  in  this  iea[)ect  than  the  oth- 
er Bation&of  £urope,  which  was  principally  owing 
to  Theodore,  of  Tarsus,  of  whom  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  afterward,  who  was  appointed 
anchbisbop  of  Canterbury,  and  contributed  much 
tpv  introduce  aoumg  the  English  a  certain  taste  for 
literary  pursuits,  and  to  excite  in  that  kingdom  a 
seal  for  the  jadvancement  of  learning/ 
'   nL  in  Greece  the  fate  of  the  sciences  was  truly  ivmi 
lameataUe*    A  tuqgid  eloquence,  and  an  affected  ^H^  "SLf 
|pomp.an4 ^ilendour  of  style,  which  casta  perjdbx-  iSS  ^m$ 
ing  ob^urity  over  subjects  in  themselves  the  most  **** 
clear  and  persfucuous,  was  now  the  highest  point 
of  perfection  to  which  both  prose  writers  and  poets 
;»flf^r!ed«  The  Latin  eloquence  was  still  vastly  below 
tbat  of  the  Gj^s ;  it  had  not  spirit  enough  even 
« 

9 

(C^  •  Id  the  oriipnal  we  rcsu!  Eligius  ^fM^uoffntUp  whieh  Si  «  mi«> 
iMke  either  of  the  author,  or  printer.    It  it  probttbte  that  J^vvhmageflf 
^  Hat  ttlpt  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Motheinii  In  the  pAaee  of  JWo^dbMfl* 
Hfr  /  fdr^Clof  vathishop  of  NnroA,  and  aOt  offNinM|;veB. 
• '  ^  mAfMi,  ^/tn^kM  vMri^^aU,  tow-L  ^4A  • 

•  Wilkini't  CmHUa  Magnm  BritmmUi^  tarn.  i.  p.  48.  CMringii  wlS» 
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CENT.  TIL  to  be  turgid,  and,  a  few  compositions  exccpbod^ 

l^^'^  "•  was  sunk  to  the  very  lowest  degree  of  beabarity 

and  corruption.    Both  tlie  Greek  and  Latin  'wrrit- 

ers,  who  attempted  htstoricai  compositionsy    <le« 

S Elded  most  miserably  that  impc^tant  science* 
oschus  and  Sophroniw  among  the  forner;  and 
among  the  latter  Bnttriio,  Jonas,  an  Hibernian, 
Audoenus,  Dado,  and  Adamannus,  wrote  the  lives 
of  several  saints  ;  or  rather  a  heap  of  insipid  and 
ridiculons  fables,  void  of  the  least  air  of  probabili- 
ty,  and  without  the  smallest  tinctare  of  eloquence* ' 
The  Greeks  related  without  diseernment  or  choice 
the  most  vulgar  reports  that  were  handed  abou^ 
concemii^  the  events  of  ancient  times ;  and  hence 
that  multitude  of  absurd  fiibles,  which  the  Latins  af- 
terward copied  from  them  with  the  utmost  avkfity • 
•ne  fate  of     XT.  Among  the  Latins  j^ilosophy  was  at  its  lowest 
'''****^'  ebb.    If  there  were  any  Aat  retained  some  fiiifit 
rehictance  to  abandon  it  entirely,  such  confined 
their  studies  to  the  writings  of  Boetius  and  Cas^- 
odonis,  from  which  they  committed  to  memory  a 
certain  number  of  phrases  and  sentences ;  and  that 
was  all  their  philosophical  stock*     The  Greeks, 
abandoning  Plato  to  the  monks,  gave  themselves 
entirely  up  to  the  direction  of  Aristotle,  and  studied 
with  eagerness  the  subtilties  of  his  logic,  which 
were  of  signal  use  in  the  controversies  carried  on 
between  the  monophysites,  the  nestorians,  and  mo« 
notheUtes.  All  these  different  sects  called  the  sta- 
girite  to  their  assistance,  when  they  were  to  plead 
their  cause,  and  to  defend  their  doctrines.     Hence 
it  was  that  James,  bishop  of  Edessa,  who  was  a  mo- 
nophysite,  translated  in  this  century  the  dialectics 
trf  Aristotle  into  the  Syriac  language/ 

^Seo  Assemanni  BihlUth.  OrientaL  Foiicafi.  torn.  i.  p.  49t. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
vfioCTOBt  m  iflHUiJuu  OF  TUB  ciiuMii,  ium 

ITS  FOBM  or  OOYUUmKNT  PVBJ]»  THH  CEHUmT. 

I.  Thb  disputes  about  pre-eminence  that  had  so  cent,  til 
kn^  subsisted  between  the  bish<^  of  Rome  and  '^*^  "; 
Constantinople,  proceeded  in  this  century  to  such  TYiedkpina 
violent  lengths,  as  laid  the  foundations  of  that  de-  Sl^^C:^ 
pk>rable  schism,  which  afterward  separated  the  il^iSiSR^ 
Greek  and  Latin  churches.    The  most  learned ''^"''"^^ 
writers,  and  those  who  are  moM  remarkable  for 
their  knowlec^;e  of  antiquity,  are  generally  agreed 
that  Boniface  lU.  engi^ed  Phocaa,  that  abomina- 
I4e  tyrant^  who  wad(^  to  the  in^rial  throne 
throi^  the  blood  of  the  emperor  Mauritius,  to 
take  from  the  bishop  of  Constantinopk  the  title  of 
€Mimcmcai  or  umuersai  Imhop^  and  to  cmifer  it 
i^Km  the  Roman  pontiff*    They  relate  this  how* 
ever  upon  the  sole  authority  of  Baronius ;  for  none 
of  the  ancient  writers  have  mentioned  it.    If  indeed 
we  are  to  give  credit  to  Anastaaius  and  Paul  Dea« 
con,*  something  like  what  we  have  now  related  was 
transacted  by  Phocas ;  for  wlien  the  biahops  of 
Constantinople  maintained  that  their  church  was 
not  only  equal  in  dignity  and  authority  to  that  of 
Rome,  but  also  the  head  of  all  the  christiim  dmrch- 
cs,  this  tyrant  opposed  their  pretensions,  and  grant- 
ed the  pre-eminence  to  the  church  .of  Rome ;  and 
thus  was  the  papal  supremacy  first  introduced. 

n.  The  Roman  pontiffs  used  all  sorts  of  methods  timmmmp 
to  maintain  and  enlarge  the  authority  and  pre-em-  »>  oppa 

t  AiiMlMiQt»  IH  miU9  PmHJhum.    Pftnl.  DImob.  De  f^bm  S'ntk 
torn,  i  pars  i.  p.  M. 
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oEirr.  TIL  inence  wluch  they  had  acquired  by  a  grant  firom 
^^^'^^^'  the  most  odious  tyrant  that  ever  disgraced  the  an. 
nals  of  history.  We  find  however  in  the  most 
authentic  accounts  of  the  transactions  of  this  cen* 
tury,  that  not  only  several  emperors  and  princes, 
but  also  whole  nations  opposed  the  ambitious 
views  of  the  bishops  of  Rome.  The  Byzantine 
history,  and  the  Formulary  of  Marculfus  contain 
many  proofii  of  the  influence  which  the  civil  mag* 
istrate  yet  retained  in  religious  matters,  and  of  the 
subcHdination  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  to  the  regsd 
authority.  It  is  true  die  Roman  writers  affirm, 
that  C(xi8tantine  Pogonatus  abdicated  the  privilege 
of  confirming,  by  his  approbation,  the  election  of 
the  bishop  <^  that  city  ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  this, 
they  allege  a  passage  of  Anastasius,  in  which  it 
is  said,  that  according  to  an  edict  of  Pogonatus, 
the  pontiff  who  should  be  elected^  was  to  be  ordam* 
ed  immediately  ami  withoui  the  least  delay. ^  But 
%  every  one  must  see  that  this  passage  is  insufficient 

to  prove  what  these  writers  assert  with  such  con- 
fidence. It  is  however  certain,  that  this  emperor 
abated,  some  say  remitted  the  sum  which,  since 
the  time  of  Theodoric,  the  bishops  of  Rome  had 
been  obliged  to  pay  to  the  imperial  treasury  be- 
tort  they  could  be  ordained,  or  have  their  election 
confirmed.^ 

h  AoMUiii  vU.  PnUif.  m  Mmed.  p.  146,  m  Mimfeorii  Seriptwr^refwm 
itaUear.  torn*  lii. 

«AmiU» v^.  Prnt^f-mJIgathme^  p.  144^  0Om|bu^  wMi  MtMOtii 
|&«^  German,  tom.  ii.  p.  ISl,  In  the  aniiototioiis.  aT/*  It  will  not  \% 
aipiM  to  obteire  bere*  that  bjr  tbe  nme  ediet,  vhich  diminUhed  the 
Qrdiaation  moDey  paid  by  the  bishops  of  Rome  to  the  emperor,  Con- 
itantine  resumed  the  power  of  confirming  the  election  ofthepope^ 
vhleh  his  predecessors  had  inTested  in  the  exarchs  of  RaTcnna  {  so  that 
the  bishop  e)€ct  was  not  to  be  ordained  till  his  election  was  notified  to 
Ihe  ooiirt  of  Constantinople,  and  the  imperial  decree  confirming  it  was 
r^wp*  ^thu  alartOfpMJBopn.    Sft  AMWtMios  ia  Ua  lift  oCAsatM. 
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The  ancient  Britons  and  Scots  persisted  loi»  in  obnt.  vil 

J  CJ  PAD  T     \  1 

the  maintenance  of  their  religious  Uberty }  and  *" 

xieither  the  threats  nor  promises  erf"  the  legates  of 
Home  could  engage  them  to  submit  to  the  decrees 
and  authority  of  the  ambitious  pontiff,  as  appears 
maiufiestly  from  the  testimony  of  Bede.  The 
ehurches  of  Gaul  and  Spain  attributed  as  much 
authority  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  as  they  thought 
suitable  to  their  own  dignity^  and  consistent  with 
their  interests;  nay,  even  in  Italy,  his  supreme 
Huthority  was  obstinately  rejected,  since  the  bishop 
of  Ravenna,  and  other  prelates,  refused  an  implicit 
submission  to  his  orders.^  Beside  all  this»  multi<f 
tudes  of  jHivate  persons  expressed  publicly,  and 
without  the  least  hesitation,  their  abhorrence  of  the 
vices,  and  particularly  of  the  lordly  ambition  of 
the  Roman  pcMitiffs ;  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
the  vaMenses  or  vaudofs  had  already,  in  this  cen^ 
tuiy,  retired  into  the  vallies  of  Piedmont,  that  they 
wight  be  more  at  their  liberty  to  oppose  the  tyranf^ 
ny  of  those  imperious  prelates,*  *    • 

UL  ThC;  prop-ess  of  vice  among  the  subordinate  JJSL*'  ^ 
rulers  and  ministers  of  the  church  was,  at  this  time,  ^^' 
truly  deplorable ;  neither  bishops,  presbyters,  dea^p^ 
cons,  nor  even  the  cloistered  monks,  were  exemptr 
from  the  general  contagion,  as  appears  from'  the 
unanimous  confession  of  all  the  writers  of  this  cen- 
tury that  are  worthy  of  credit.  In  those  very  places 
that  were  consecrated  to  the  advancement  of  piety, 
and  the  service  of  God,  there  was  little  else  to 
be  seen  than  ghostly  ambition,  insatiable  avarice, 
pious  frauds,  intoler4ble  pride,  and  a  supercilious 
contempt  of  the  natural  rights  of  the  people,  with 
many  other  vices  still  more  enormoust  There 
reigned  also  in  many  places  the  most  bitter  dissen* 

k  See  Geddes's  J^fUcellaiidout  Trqctt^  torn.  ti.  pr  6. 
I  See  Antoitte  JUyar'a  MUtmne  de9  EgUum  VmkM$e9,  livr.  I,  p»  IS, 
TOI,*    II.  22 
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cEMT.YiL  sions  between  the  bishq)s  and  the  monks.  The 
^V^  "'  former  had  employed  the  greedy  hands  of  the  latter 
to  augment  the  episcopal  treasure,  and  to  draw 
contributions  from  all  parts  to  suppcxrt  them  in 
their  luxury,  and  the  indulgence  of  their  lusts. 
The  monks  perceiving  this,  and  also  unwilling  to 
serve  the  bishops  in  such  a  dishonourable  character, 
fled  for  refu^  to  the  emperors  and  princes,  under 
whose  civil  jurisdiction  they  lived ;  and  afterward, 
for  their  further  security,  had  recourse  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Roman  pontiff,"  This  protection 
they  readily  obtained,  and  the  imperious  pontiffs, 
always  fond  of  exerting  their  authority,  exempted, 
by  degrees,  the  monastic  orders  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  bishops.  The  monks,  in  return  for 
"tfiis  impprtant  service,  devoted  themselves  wholly 
to  advance  the  interests,  and  to  maintain  the  dig- 
nity of  the  bishop  of  Rome.  They  made  his  cause 
their  own,  and  represented  him  as  a  sort  of  god  to 
the  ignorant  multitude,  over  whom  they  had  gained 
a  prodigious  ascendant  by  the  notion  that  generally 
prevailed  of  the  sanctity  of  the  monastic  order.  It 
IS  at  the  same  time  to  be  observed,  that  this  tm- 
munity  of  the  monks  was  a  fruitful  source  of  licen- 
tiousness and  disorder,  and  occasioned  the  great- 
est part  of  the  vices  with  which  they  were  after- 
ward so  justly  charged.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
judgment  of  the  best  writers  upon  this  subject.'' 
St'inSto  **  ^'  ^^  ^^  mean  time  the  monks  were  every 
where  in  high  repute,  and  their  cause  was  accom- 
panied with  the  most  surprising  success,  particu- 
larly among  the  Latins,  through  the  protection  and 

*  See  Laanoii  A99€rH9  inqidtitivnit  in  Chartam  Immundiatis  S*  Cfer* 
mtadf  opp,  torn.  iii.  pan  i.  p.  50.  Baluxii  MitceUan.  tooa.  iL  p.  159»  tom* 
IT.  p.  108.    Muratorii  Antig,  Jta&c*  torn*  ii.  p.  944>  949* 

•  See  Launoii  ExamenpHvite^  S.  Germany  torn,  iil*  part  i  p.  SSS* 
WQkini'f  Concilia  Magn^  SrUanniaf  torn.  i«  p.  49, 44, 49»  tec* 
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fiivour  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  their  pharisaical  cent,  wl 
affectation  of  uncommon  piety  and  devotion.  The  ^^^Li!l 
heads  of  families,  striving  to  surpass  each  other  in 
their  zeal  for  the  propagation  and  advancement  of 
monkery,  dedicated  their  children  to  God,  by  shut- 
ting them  up  in  convents,  and  devoting  them  to  a 
solitary  life,  which  they  looked  upon  as  the  highest 
felicity ;''  nor  did  they  fail  to  send  with  these  mno- 
cent  victims  a  rich  dowry.  Abandoned  profligates, 
who  had  passed  their  days  in  the  most  enormous 
pursuits,  and  whose  guilty  consciences  filled  them 
with  tcnw  and  remorse,  were  comforted  with  the 
delusive  hopes  of  obtaining  pardon,  and  making 
atonement  for  their  crimes,  by  leaving  the  greatest 
mrt  of  their  fortune  to  some  monastic  society. 
Multitudes,  impelled  by  the  unnatural  dictates  of 
a  gloomy  superstition,  deprived  their  children  oi 
fertile  lands  and  rich  patrimonies,  in  favour  of  the 
monks,  by  whose  prayers  they  hoped  to  render  the 
Deity  propitious.  Several  ecclesiastics  laid  down 
rulesfor  the  direction  of  the  monastic  orders.  Those 
Among  the  Latins,  who  undertook  this  (mous  task, 
wereFructuosus,  Isidore,  JohannesGerundinensis, 
and  Columba.i'  The  rule  of  discipline  prescribed 
by  St.  Benedict,  was  not  as  yet  so  universally 
fi^llowed  as  to  exclude  all  others. 

V.  The  writers  of  this  age,  who  distinguished  J^JJ?"** 
themselves  by  their  genius  or  erudition,  were  very  "'"'^ 
few  in  number.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  first  rank  is 
due  to  Maximus,  a  monk,  who  disputed  with  greift 
obsdnacy  and  warmth  against  the  monothelite8» 
composed  some  illustrations  upon  the  holy  scrip* 
tures,  and  was  upon  the  whole  a  man  of  no  mean 
capaci^,  though  unhappy  through  the  impatience 
aiidvidence  of  his  natural  temper. 

•  GcTTmby  Bifire  de  ?Mbe  Suger^  torn.  i.  p.  §—16. 
»  LiiMB  Hobtenii  Codex  Begular.  torn.  ii.  p.  8S5. 
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oorr.  vm  tsycbius,  bishop  of  Jerusalem^  explained  several 
books  of  scripture  ;"*  and  left  behind  nim  several 
Homilies  and  some  productions  of  less  importance* 

Dorotheus,  abbot  of  Palestine,  acquired  a  cont« 
siderable  name  by  his  Ascetic  Dissertations^  in 
which  he  laid  down  a  plan  of  monastic  life  and 
manners^ 

Antiochus,  a  monk  of  Seba  in  Pdlestine,  and  a 
monk  of  a  very  superstitious  complexion,  compos^ 
ed  a  Pandect  of  the  holy  scriptures^  \k  e.  a  sum* 
mary  or  system  of  the  christian  doctrine^  which  is 
by  no  means  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation. 

Sophronius^  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  was  rendered 
illustrious,  and  attracted  the  veneration  of  succeed- 
ing ages,  by  the  controversies  he  carried  on  against 
those  who,  at  this  time,  were  braiKled  with  the 
name  of  heretics;  and  particularly  against  the  m^o- 
nothelites^  of  whose  doctrine  he  was  the  fi^rst  op« 
poser^  and  also  the  fomeuter  of  the  dispute  which 
it  occasioned/ 

There  are  yet  extant  several  Hotmlies^  attributed 
to  Andrew,  bishop  of  Crete»  which  are  destitute  of 
true  piety  and  eloquence,  and  which  are  moreover 
considered  by  some  writers  as  entirely  spurious* 

Gregory,  sirnamed  Pisides,  deacon  of  Constan-^ 
tinople,  beside  the  liistortf  of  Heraclius  and  the 
Avares^  composed  several  poems,  and  other  pieces 
of  too  little  moment  to  deserve  mention* 

Theodore^  abbot  of  Raithu,  published  a  book^ 
which  is  still  extant^  against  those  sects  who  seem- 
ed  to  introduce  corrupt  innovations  into  the  christ* 
ian  religion  by  their  doctrine  relating  to  the  person 
of  Christ^ 

the  titu  VL  Among  the  Latin  writers*  a  certain  number 
were  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  their  superi<»r 
abilities*     Ildefonse,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  was 

4  See  Simon,  Critique  da  la  BibUotheque  dew  JHOeum  Eceleniutiqwi 
^M,  Du  Pin,  tom.i.  p.  261. 
^6m  the  ^cta  Sancfnang  toin»  ii.    MarHi  ad  ^nJipk  65» 
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reputed  for  his  learning;  the  Spaniards  however  cEnr.va 
attribute  to  him,  without  foundation,  certain  trea- 
tises concerning  the  Virgin  Mary/ 

We  have  yet  extant  trvo  books  of  epistles^  writ- 
ten by  Desiderius,  bishop  of  Cahors,  and  published 
by  the  learned  Canisius. 

Eligius,  or  Eloi,  bishop  of  Limoges,  left  behind 
him  several  Homilies^  and  some  other  productions. 
Marculf,  a  Gallic  monk,  composed  two  books  of 
ecolemistical  forms^  which  are  highly  valuable,  as 
they  are  extremely  proper  to  give  us  a  just  idea  ; 
of  the  deplorable  state  of  religion  and  learning  in 
tWs  century.* 

Aidhelm,  an  English  prelate,  composed  several 
p^ms  concerning  the  christian  Kfe^  Which  exhibit 
bat  indlilerent  marks  of  genius  and  fancy.* 

Julian  Pomerius  confuted  the  Jews,  arid  aequif- 
ed  a  n^me  by  several  other  productions,  which  are 
neither  worthy  of  much  applause  nor  of  utter  con- 
tempt.  To  all  these  we  might  add  Cresconius, 
whose  nbridgment  of  the  canons  is  well  knowri ; 
Ffedegarius  the  historian,  and  a  few  others. 

*  IKtimre  IMterairt  de  la  France^  torn,  iii*  p.  56i* 
q;^  •  This  prelate  eei^inljr  deterred  a  mor«  hoitoiitabib  taction 
(him  it  here  marie  of  him  hj  Or.  Moibeim.  Hit  poetieal  talentt  were 
hj  no  meant  the  mott  distinguithing  part  of  hit  eharacter.  He  was  pro* 
fbandlj  rened  in  the  Greek,  LatiBi  and  Saxon  languaget*  He  appeared 
ait^^ith  dignitj  in  the  patehtU  controvertj,  that  to  long  divided  th# 
SatcM  atid  ]iri6th  ehnrehet.    See  CoHier^t  JSeclenatttcal  HUtx  toL  I* 
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CHAPTER  HI. 


CONCBRMXKG  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  CHRMTIAV  CHURCH  DURING 
THIS  CENTURT. 


SENT.  viL  L  Is  this  barbarous  age,  religion  lay  expiring 
'^'''^"■'.  under  a  motley  and  enormous  heap  of  superstitious 
M^fttlfJn^  inventions,  and  had  neither  the  courage  nor  the 
force  to  raise  her  head^  or  to  display  her  native 
charms,  to  a  darkened  and  deluded  world.  In  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  church,  the  worship  oi  christ* 
ians  was  confined  to  the  one  Supreme  God,  and 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ ;  but  the  christians  of  this 
century  multiplied  the  objects  of  their  devotion, 
and  paid  homage  to  the  remains  of  the  true  cross, 
to  the  images  of  the  saints,  and  to  bones,  whose 
real  owners  were  extremely  dubious.'^  The  prim- 
itive christians  in  order  to  excite  men  to  a  course 
of  piety  and  virtue,  set  before  them  that  heavenly 

^  It  will  not  be  amiM  to  ^ote  here  a  remarkable  paanf^  out  of  The 
X^e  o/St.  Elig^  or  Eloi„  bishop  of  Noyon«  whioh  it  to  be  foood  m 
paoherWa  SpicHegium  veter-  Scripfr.  torn.  ii.  p.  99*  This  paaaage^ 
whieh  is  Teiy  proper  to  give  us  a  just  idea  of  the  piety  «f  this  age,  is  at 
Ibilovi;  ^Hais  saactissimo  viro  inter  cetera  virtutam  saarum  foiraeola 
Id  etiam  a  Domino  eoneessaaa  erat,  ut  saoctoram  martyvum  eorponit 
qua  per  tot  s»ea1a  abdita  populis  haetenus  habebantur,  eo  inyestffa&te 
•e  nimio  ardore  fidei  iodagante,  patefaeta  prodereotar."  It  appears, 
bj  this  passage,  that  St  Eloi  iras  a  zealous  relie  hunter,  and  if  we  may 
g^ve  credit  to  the  writer  of  hit  life,  he  was  very  sueeessful  at  this  kind 
of  game  ;  for  he  smelt  and  unkennelled  the  eareastet  of  St  Qnintin,  St 
Plato,  St  Critpin,  St  Critpinian,  St.  Lueian,  and  many  more.  The 
bishops  of  this  age,  who  were  either  ambitioutly  detirout  of  popular  ap- 
plaute,  or  intent  upon  accumulating  riehet,  and  filling  their  eoffers  with 
tiie  oblations  of  a  superstitious  people,  pretended  to  be  endowed  witk  t 
VUraeuloos  sagaei^  in  discorering  the  bodies  of  taints  and  martyrs. 
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state,  and  those  mansions  of  misery,  which  the  g06-  csrr.  vn. 
pel  has  revealed  as  the  different  portions  of  the  ^^"^  ''p- 
righteous  and  the  wicked  ;  while  the  christians  of 
this  century  talked  of  nothing  else  but  a  cerUdn 
fire,  which  effaced  the  stains  of  vice,  and  purified 
souls  from  their  corruption.     The  firmer  taught 
that  Christ,  by  his  su&rings  and  death,  had  made 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  mortals ;  the  latter  seem- 
ed, by  their  superstitious  doctrine,  to  exclude  from 
the  kii^om  of  heaven,  such  as  had  not  contribu- 
ted, by  their  offerings,  to  augment  the  riches  of 
the  clergy,  w  the  church.*    'Tt^  firmer  were  only 
studious  to  attain  to  a  virtuous  simplicity  of  life 
and  manners,  and  employed  their  principal  zeal 
and  diligence  in  the  culture  of  true  and  genuine 
piety  ;  while  the  latter  placed  the  whole  of  relig- 
ion in  external  rites  and  bodily  exercises.     The 
methods  also  of  solving  the  difficulties,  and  dissi- 
pating the  doubts,  that  oftei>  arose  in  inquisitive 
minds,  were  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  the  super- 
stitious system  that  now  prevailed.    The  two  great 

*  St.  Eligius,  or  Eloi,  ezprenes  himself  upon  this  matter  in  the  fol- 
loviog  manaer ;  Bonus  Christianus  est,  qui  ad  ^celeaiam  fire(|aenter  ▼€- 
nit,  €t  oblationemf  quie  in  altari  Deo  offeratar,  exhibet;  qui  de  fmetibui 
sola  HOD  gustat,  nisi  prius  Deo  aliqnid  ofTerat ;  qai,  qaeties  aancte  solem- 
nitatea  adYeniunt,  ante  dies  plures  castitatem  etiam  enm  propria  uxore 
eaitodit*  fit  lecnra  eonsejentia  Domini  altare  aooedere  possit ;  qui  pot- 
tiemo  If  mbolum  vel  orationem  Domioicam  memoriter  tenet  Rediml- 
te  aaimaa  vestraa  de  pttna,  dam  habetia  In  potestate  remedia ;  oblati- 
oies  ei  deeimaa  eeeleaiis  offerte,  liuninaria  lanetis  loeis,  joxta  qnod  hip 
betia,  ezhibite ;  ad  eeclenam  qnoqae  fireqnentioa  eonyenite*  lanetonim 
patroeioia  hnmiUter  ezpetite ;  quod  si  obsenraTeritia,  securi  in  die  judi<- 
di  ante  tribunal  stemi  judicia  Tenientet  dieetis ;  Da»  Domincy  quia  da- 
dimua,"  QC^  We  see  here  a  large  and  ample  description  of  the  ehar- 
Mter  of  a  g'ood  chriuian,  in  which  there  is  not  the  least  mention  of  the 
bve  of  Oodf  rengntUion  to  his  will,  obetUenee  to  his  laws,  or  of  juttice, 
AswBttotoncey  and  charity  toward  men ;  and  in  which  the  whole  of  relig- 
ion ia  made  to  eonaiit  in  cpming'  often  to  the  ehurck,  bringing  ejferinge 
t$ihe4ifim^Ughtmg  cmdk%  in  abnfeorated  plMOfi  Md  tueh  like  nSm 
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.  cKNT.viL  and  irrkistibk  arguments  ^mfit  all  doubts,  were 

'^"^       the  authority  of  the  churchy  and  the  ivorkin^  bf 

miracles  ;  and  the  production  of  these  prodigies 

required  no  extraordinaiy  degree  of  dexterity  in 

an  age  of  such  gross  and  universal  ignorance. 

The  «^     II.   Few  eitlner  of  the  Greeks  or  Latins  applied 

^^piufo.  themselves  to  the  interpretation  of  the  holy  scrip- 
tures during  this  century.  There  are  j«t  extant 
sonrie  commentaries  of  Isycbius,  bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem, upon  certain  books  ^iiheOldTe^tament^vxA 
upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews*  Maxinius  pub- 
lished a  solution  of  sixty 'five  questions  relating  to 
the  holy  scripturesy  and  other  productions  of  the 
same  nature.  Julian  Pomerius  attempted,  but 
without  success,  to  reconcile  the  seeming  contrail 
dictions  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  writings, 
and  to  explain  the  prophecy  of  Nahum.  All  these 
writers  weire  manifestly  inferior  to  the  meanest  ex- 
positors of  modern  times*  The  Grecian  doctors, 
particularly  those  who  pretended  to  be  initiated  in 
the  most  mysterious  depths  of  thixiogy,  were  con^ 
tinuallv  hunting  after  fantastic  allegories,  as  is  ev* 
ident  from  the  questions  of  Maximus  already  men* 
tioned.  ^  The  Latins  on  the  contrary  were  so  dif^ 
fident  of  their  abilities,  that  they  did  not  dare  to 
^nter  these  allrgoricai  labyrinths,  but  contented 
themselves  with  what  flowers  they  could  pluck  out 
of  the  rich  collections  of  Gregory  and  Augustin. 
Of  this  we  see  a  manifest  example  in  Paterius's 
Exposition  of  the  Old  and  y\ew  Testament ^  which 
is  entirely  compiled  from  the  writings  of  Gregory 
the  Great.^  Among  the  interpreters  of  this  cen* 
tury,  we  must  not  forget  Thomas,  bishop  of  He- 
raclea,  who  gave  a  second  Syriac  version  of  all  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament," 


r  This  i98ele98  production  h|M  been  asii«Uy  yuUtalied  .vitb  th«  \ 
qf  Gregory  Oie  Gre^ ;  in  ^nafequenee  of  wbidi,  the  b«iwdi»li*«  OMbkt 
luive  inserted  it  io  their  splendid  editioA  of  ;|ie,wQrkt  of  tJi«itoatif| 
torn.  iv.  part  il 

s  Joi.  Sim.  Atsenuumi  BU^lUth.  OrktU*  Vatican,  torn.  ii.  p.  99»  94. 
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m.  WhUe  philosophy  and  theology  had  scarcely  cert.  vn. 
any  remains  of  life,  any  marks  of  existence  amotig  ^^'"^  "', 
the  Latins,  the  Greeks  were  wholly  occupied  with  mmsm  At- 
controversies  about  certain  particular  branches  of 
religion,  and  never  once  thought  of  reducing  all 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  into  one  regular  and 
rational  system.     It  is  true,  Antiochus,  a  monk  of 
Palestine,  composed  a  short  summary  of  the  christ* 
ian  doctrine,  which  he  entitled.  The  Pandect  of  the 
holy, scriptures.    It  is  however  easy  to  perceive 
-wbaX  sort  of  an  author  he  was,  how  void  of  digni- 
ty and  true  judgment,  from  many  circumstances, 
and  particularly  from  that  rueful  poem  which  is 
subjoined  to  his  work  ;  in  which  he  deplores,  in 
lamentable  strains,  the  loss  of  that  precious  frag- 
ment  of  the  true  cross,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
caitied  away  by  the  Persians  among  other  spoils. 
The  most  elegant  and  judicious  summary  of  the-* 
ology  that  appeared  among  the  Latins  in  this  cen« 
tury,  was  the  treatise  of  Udefonse,  De  cognitiane 
baptismij  which  was  saved  by  Balusius  from  the  ru<* 
ins  of  time  ;  a  work  indeed  which  is  not  extreme- 
ly  necessary,  since  the  ignoble  frauds  of  supersti- 
ti<Hi  have  been  so  fully  brought  to  liglH,  though  it 
contains  remarkable  proofs  tiiat  many  of  the  cor* 
rupt  additions  and  inventions,  which  disfigure 
Christianity  in  the  popish  churches,  were  not  con- 
trived till  after  this  period/    The  dry  and  insipid 
body  of  divinity,  composed  by  Taio,  or  Tago, 

•  See  BalttzU  MkceUoMo,  torn.  tI  p.  t.  From  the  work  of  IMefon* 
woM  it  eppetn  evidest,  that  the  raonttron*  doetrine  of  tran9Hi$tantUui^» 
WM  aUolotelj  qnknown  to  the  Latins  io  this  eentmy ;  Me  C.  137,  p. 
99 ;  thet  the  holy  •eriptares  were  in  the  hands  of  all  ehristiant,  and  ver« 
perused  bj  them  withont  the  least  molesUtion  or  restraint,  C.  80,  p.  59. 
Udefoosos,  it  is  true,  is  zealoai  in  banishing  reason  and  philosophy  from 
rfeligfoiu  matters ;  he  however  establishes  the  hohf  ueripturet  and  the 
•mrUk^  •fthe  ancient  dtctort  as  the  supreme  tribunals  before  whieh 
all  theologieal  opinions  are  to  be  tried,  p.  14,  SS. 

T0&.  XI.  33 
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cENT.yn;  bishop  of  Saitigbissa,  under  die  title  of  JPheB^oks 

''"'''''  "'  iff  Sentenoe$^  and  compiled  fix>m  the  writings  of 

Gregory  and  Augostin,  n  scarcely  \rortby  of  men- 

timi^  though  in  this  century,  it  was  considered  as 

an  adnnrable  apd  immortal  work> 

Seirenil  particular  branches  of  doctrine  were 
treated  by  the  thec^gical  writers  of  this  age ;  thua 
Maximus  wrote  concerning  the  nature  of  theoloj^^ 
and  the  mamfegtaiion  of  the  Son  in  ihefle^h^  md 
also  c6nceming  the  two  natura  in  Chriisit ;  and 
Theodore  Raithu  composed  a  treatise  concerning 
Chriat's  incamatim.  But  a  small  acquaintance 
with  the  state  of  learning  and  religion  at  this  peri* 
od,  will  enable  us  to  form  a  just  though  disadvan- 
tageous idea  of  the  merit  of  these  performanees, 
ai^  also  of  their  authors. 
MonawiHien.  pr.  The  TOond  writers  of  thb  century,  and  their 
miserable  productions,  show  too  plainly  to  what  a 
wretched  state  that  noble  and  important  science 
was  now  reduced.  Among  these  mcmilhitis,  the 
first  tank  is  due  to  Dorotheus,  author  of  the  Ait- 
eetic Dissertations ;  Maximus;  Aldhelm;  Hesy*. 
ehius ;  Thalas^us ;  and  some  others ;  yet  even  in 
their  productions,  what  grorellhig  notions  do  we 
find  !  what  rubbish,  what  an  heap  of  superatitioua 
fimcies,  and  how  many  marks  of  extravagance, 
perplexity^  and  doubt !  beside,  the  laity  had  little 
reason  to  complain  of  the  severity  erf*  their  monA 
directors,  whose  custom  it  was  to  reduce  all  the 
obligations  of  Ghristianity  to  the  practice  of  a  smaH 
number  of  virtues,  as  appears  from  Aldhehn's 
Treatiseifmwertmg  the  eight  brincipahnrtues.  Nor 
was  tlie  negtect  of  these  duties  attended  with  such 
penalties  as  were  proper  to  restrain  ofFenders.  The 
false  notions  also,  which  prevailed  in  this  age,  tend- 
ed much  to  diminish  a  just  sense  of  the  nature  and 
obligation  of  virtue  ;  for  the  solitude  of  the  monas- 

*  See  MabUlooy  AmUcta  V9tfiia  4tpip  torn.  ii.  p.  C8. 
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M  and  geauioe  pietjr,  was  deemed  sufficient  to  -■ 
Mone  for  all  sorts  of  crimes,  and  was  therefoce  hon« 
oured  among  the  Latins  with  the  title  of  thtt  second 
baptum^  which  circumstance  alone  may  serve  to 
wow  ua  the  aaiaeraUe  state  of  Chriatianity  at  this 
time.  The  greatest  part  of  the  Grecian  and  ori^ 
€otal  monks  kboured  to  arrive  at  a  state  of  perfec- 
tion by  mere  contemplation,  and  studiously  aideav« 
oured  to  form  their  temper  and  characters  after  the 
model  of  Diooysius,  the  chief  of  the  mystics. 

V.  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  a  Grecian  monk,  restor*  JtilSSS 
ed  «mong  the  Latins  the  discipline  of  penance^  as  <ii»pu»- 
it  is  commonly  termed,  which  had  iseen  for  a  long 
time  aknoBt  totally  neglected,  and  enforced  it  by  a 
body  of  severe  laws  borrowed  from  the  Grecian 
caaona»  This  zealous  prelate,  being  raised  beyond 
liis  expectation  to  the  aeeof  Canterburyi  a.  d.  668> 
Ibrmed  and  executed  several  pious  and  laudable 
]»*ojects ;  and  among  other  things  reduced  to  a  reg<« 
ular  science  that  branch  of  ecclesiastical  law,  which 
18  known  by  the  naLtncof  pemierUial  diseiplint.  He 
publislied  a  ptmttntisd  which  was  entirely  new  to 
the  Latin  world,  by  which  the  clergy  were  taught 
to  disttngtfish  sins  into  various  classes^  according 
as  they  were  more  or  less  heinous^  private  or  pub^ 
lie;  to  judge  of  them  and  determine  the  degrees 
of  their  guilt  by  their  nature  and  consequences ; 
the  intention  of  the  offender  ;  the  time  and  place 
in  which  they  were  committed  v  and  the  circum- 
atanoeswith  which  they  were  attended.  This  new 
pemtmiial  contained  also  the  mcthoda^  of  proceed- 
ing with  respect  to  offenders ;  pointed  out  the  pen- 
alties that  were  suitable  to  the  various  classes  of 
transgressions ;  prescribed  the  forms  ot consolation^ 
exhortation^  and  absolution  ;  and  described,  m  an 
ample  and  accurate  manner,  the  duties  and  obli* 
gations  of  those  who  were  to  receive  the  confes* 
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▼n.  sions  of  the  penitent.^  This  new  discipline,  though 
■  ■  of  Grecian  origin,  was  eagerly  adopted  by  the  Lat* 

in  churches ;  and,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  passed 
from  Britain  into  all  the  western  provinces,  where 
the  book  of  Theod(»^  became  the  model  of  all 
other  penitentkUs^  and  was  multiplied  in  a  vast 
number  of  copies.  The  duration  of  this  discipline' 
was  but  transitcxy ;  for  in  the  eighth  century  it 
beganto  decline,andwasatlengthentirelysuppla!it«- 
ed  by  what  was  called  the  new  canon  of  mdu^ences. 
Jjgjj^jj  VL  The  doctors  who  opposed  the  various  sects 
«ir«  are  scarcely  worthy  of  o^ntion,  and  would  deserve 

still  less  an  attentive  perusal,  did  not  their  writings 
contribute  to  Hlustiate  die  history  of  the  times  in 
which  they  lived.  Nicias  composed  two'  hodkn 
agamt  the  detiiUes;  and  Photius  informs  us,  that 
a  certain  writer,  whose  name  is  unknown,  embark* 
ed  in  the  same  controversy,  and  supported  the 
gtK)d  cause  by  a  prodigious  number  of  arguments 
drawn  from  ancient  records  and  monuments.^  Ju- 
lian Pomerius  exerted  his  polemic  talent  against 
the  Jews.  The  views  of  Timotheus  were  yet  more 
extensive ;  for  he  gave  an  ample  description  and 
a  laboured  confutation  of  all  the  various  heresies 
that  divided  the  church,  in  his  book  cmceming  the 
reception  af  heretics. 

As  to  the  dissensions  of  the  catholic  christians 
among  themselves,  they  produced,  at  this  time,  few 
or  no  events  worthy  of  mention. "  We  shall  there- 
fore only  observe,  that  in  this  century  were  sown 
the  seeds  of  those  fatal  discords,  which  rent  asunder 
the  bonds  of  christian  communion  between  the 

«  The  peniiential  of  Theodore  U  yet  extant,  though  maimed  aiid.im« 
perfect)  in  fui  edition  published  at  Paris  in  the  yev  1679,  in4to.  by  Pe- 
tit ;  and  enriched  with  learned  disnerutions  and  notes  of  the  editor. 
We  haT^  also  the  cxx,  Cafdtula  Eeelentut.  Tbeodori,  published  in  Da* 
•aerius's  SpicUeghmt  tom.ix.  and  in  the  Condlui  Harduiniy  torn.  iii.  ^ 
1771. 

4  MibiioSh.  Cod.  elxz.  p*  979. 
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Greek  and  Latin  churches ;  nay,  these  seeds  had  cnrr.  til 
already  taken  root  in  the  minds  of  the  Greeks,  to  I^^,^* 
whom  the  Roman  power  became  insupportaUe, 
and  the  pretensions  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  odious* 
In  Britain,  warm  oontroversies  concerning  bap* 
tism,  the  tonsure,  suid  particularly  the  fam<)us  dis* 
pttte  concerning  the  time  of  celebraiing  the  Easter 
festival,  were  carried  on  between  the  smcient  Brit- 
ons^.and  the  new  converts  to  Christianity,  which 
Augustin  had  made  among  the  Anglo  Saxons.* 
The  fundamentel  doctrines  of  Christianity  were 
not  at  all  a£S?Gted  by  these  controver»es,  which,  on 
that  account,  wore  more  innocent  and  less  impor- 
tant than  they  would  have  otherwise  been*  Be* 
aide,  tfaey  were  entirely  terminated  in  the  eighth 
oentury  in  favour  of  the  Anglo  Saxons,  by  the 
benedi^^ine  monks/ 

•  CamiiMui  £pi$t9la  in  Jao.  Uuerii  SjfUo^  EpUHtar*  Bibeimicat^ 
p.  S3.  Beds  Hutoria  Secleritut,  gentit  Anglor,  lib.  iii.  eap.  xxy. 
Wilkins's  Concilia  Magnet  Britarau  torn.  i.  p.  37,  42.  Mta  Sanctor. 
Fehruar.  torn.  iii.  p.  21,  84.  ^  See  also  Dr.  Wjtrner't  Ecclewuticat 
Mtt&ry  of  England^  bookB  ii.  and  iii.  This  history,  whieh  hu  lately 
appeaVed,  deserres  the  highest  applause,  on  account  of  that  noble  spirit 
oflibertT,  eandoar,  and  moderation,  that  seems  to  hare  gatded  the  pen 
of  the  jodiaiMa  aathor.  It  were  at  the  same  time  to  be  wished,  that 
this  elegant  historian  had  lesa  avoided  citing  anthoritiea,  and  been  a  Utd* 
9ore  larisli  of  thml  enuKtion  which  he  ia  known  to  po«esat  te  then* 
nfler  baring  surpassed  Collier  ia  all  other  respeats,  he  would  have  equals 
led  him  in  that  depth  and  learning*  whieh  are  the  only  meritorious  cir- 
eomstances  of  his  partial  and  disagreeable  history. 

f  Mabillon,  Praf.  ad  Sac.  iii.  Betudictinum  p.  2,  Q^  See  also  Dr. 
'Wamei's  Ecflenatt.  Miii,  book  iii. 
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CHAPTER  IV, 


GENT.  viL  L  In  the  council  of  Constanliiiople,  which  was 
PA».  1 1  called  Quinisextum,  the  Greeks  enacted  sevend 
•  ika  ^^^  conoemiag  die  ceremonies  that  were  to  be 
observed  in  divine  worship,  which  rendered  their 
Bitual,  in  some  respects,  difierent  from  that  of  the 
Romans.  These  laws  were  publicly  reeeived  bf 
aU  the  diurches,  wUch  were  estaWshed  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Grecian  emperors ;  and  also  hf 
tbose  wbich  were  joined  with  them  in  communion 
and  doctrine,  though  under  the  civil  jurisdidioo 
of  barbarian  princes*  Nor  was  thb  all ;  for  eveiy 
Roman  pontiff  added  something  new  to  the  ancient 
rites  and  institutions,  as  if  it  was  an  lessential  maik 
of  their  zeal  for  religion,  and  of  their  pious  dis* 
charge  of  the  ministerial  function,  to  divert  the 
multitude  with  new  shows  and  new  spectacles  of 
devout  mummery.  These  superstitious  inventions 
were,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  prcq;>agated  from 
Rome  among  the  other  Latin  churches,  whose 
subjection  to  the  Roman  ritual  was  necessary  to 
satisfy  the  ambidous  demands  of  the  lordly  pontiff, 
Sdmeettm.  tu  It  wiU  Hot  bc  impropcr  to  select  here  a  few 
SitkHi  to  Sie  out  of  the  many  instances  we  could  produce  of  the 
multiplication  of  religious  rites  in  this  centuiy. 
The  number  of  festivals,  under  which  the  church 
already  groaned,  was  now  augmented ;  a  new  fes- 
tival was  instituted  in  honour  of  the  true  cross  on 

03*  t  This  eoaneil  wm  ealltfd  Qainisextum,  from  its  beliiff  eonsidered 
M  a  iQ|i|>lenient  to  tlie  fifth  and  tixth  eottneih  of  CoBstantinopte,  So 
trhMh  nothing  had  been  4*oreed  ooneecnmg  the  morab  of  ehrittiaas, 
or  reUfMHia  eereawalet* 
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iTrliich  Christ  sufl^red,  and  another  in  commemo-  cent,  til 
ration  of  the  Saviour's  ascension   into  heaven.  ^^  '  "' 
Boniface  V.  enacted  that  infamous  law,  bv  which 
tbe  churches  became  places  of  refuge  to  all  who 
fled  thither  for  protection ;  a  law  which  procured  a 
sort  of  impunity  to  the  most  enormous  crimes,  and 
gave  a  loose  rein  to  the  licentiousness  of  the  most 
abandoned  proAigateB.      Honorius  employed  all 
hia  diligence  and  zeal  in  embellishing  churches, 
and  otter  conaecmted  places,  with  ttie  most  pom- 
pous and  magmficent  ornaments ;  ior  as  neither 
Christ  nor  his  apostles  had  left  smy  injunctions  oi 
tfeas  nature  to  thrir  followers,  their  pretended  vicar 
thought  it  but  just  to  sup{^y  this  defect  by  the 
nsost  splendid  display  of  his  ostentatious  benefit 
oenoe.     We  shall  pass  in  silence  the  riches  and 
mawtty  of  the  aacenlotal  garments  that  were  now 
used  at  the  celebratioo  of  the  eucharist,  and  in  the 
perfiormance  of  divine  worship,  as  this  would  lead 
us  into  a  tedious  detail  of  minule  and  unimportant 
matters. 


CHAPTER  V. 


iSOnCKMtSG  THE  DIVISIONS   ASD  RERSSIES  THAT  TROtTBLED  TnS 

cavBca  avtmnB  raa  CEMTVKu 


1.  The  Greeks  were  eng^aged,  during  this  cen-  The 
tury,  in  the  most  bitter  and  virulent  controversy  t^ 
with  the  paulicians,  whom  they  considered  as  a 
branch  of  the  manichean  sect,  and  who  were  set- 
tled in  Armenia  and  the  adjacent  countries.  This 
dispute  was  carried  to  the  greatest  height  undor 
ihc  reigns  of  Constans,  Constaiitine  Pogonatus,  and 
Justinian  II.  and  the  Greeks  were  not  only  armed 
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OTTT.  TO.  ^th  arguments,  but  were  also  seconded  by  the 
^''~~  force  of  military  legions,  and  the  terror  of  penal 
laws.  A  certain  person,  whose  name  was  Coa* 
stantine,  revived,  under  the  reign  of  Constans,  the 
drooping  faction  of  the  paulicians,  which  was  now 
ready  to  expire  ;  and  propagated  widi  g^eat  sac- 
cess  its  pestilential  ^  doctrines^  But  this  is  not  the 
place  to  enlarge  upon  the  tenets  and  history  of 
this  sect,  whose  origin  is  attributed  to  Paul  and 
John,  two  brothers,  who  revived  and  modified  the 
doctrine  of  Manes.  As  it  was  in  the  ninth  century 
that  the  paulicians  flourished  most,  and  acquired 
strength  sufficient  to  support  the  rigours  of  aa 
open  and  cruel  war  with  the  Greeks,  we  shall  r&> 
serve  a  more  particular  account  of  them  for  our 
history  of  that  period. 
AriiM.  n.  In  Italy,  the  Lombards  preferred  the  opinions 

of  the  arians  to  the  doctrine  which  was  established 
by  the  council  of  Nice.  In  Gaul  and  in  England, 
the  pelagian  and  semipelagian  controversies  con* 
tinued  to  excite  the  warmest  animosities  and  dis* 
sensions.  In  the  eastern  provinces,  the  ancient 
sects,  which  had  been  weakened  and  oppressed  by 
die  imperial  laws,  but  neither  totally  extirpated  nor 
destroyed,  began,  in  many  places,  to  raise  thpir 
heads,  to  recover  their  vigour,  and  to  gain  prose- 
'  lytes.  The  terror  of  penal  laws  had  obliged  them, 
for  some  time,  to  seek  their  safety  in  their  obscu* 
rity,  and  therefore  to  conceal  their  opinions  from 
the  public  eye ;  but  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  fury 
or  the  power  of  their  adversaries  diminish,  their 
hopes  returned,  and  their  courage  was  renewed. 
I  m.  The  condition  both  of  the  nestorians  and 
'  monophysites  Was  much  more  flourishing  under 
the  Saracens,  who  were  now  become  lords  of  the 

*  Phottuty  lib.  i.  Contra  Manich.  p.  61.  Petri  Sicali  IRttvria  Jianiek^ 
^  41.    Geoif.  Ccdrenuty  Compend,  SUt.  p.  i31»  edit  Veii«t 
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east,'  than  it  had  been  hitherto  under  the  christian  «fi«7j^^» 
efnperors,  or  evert  the  Pei^ian  monarchs.  These 
twvo  seets  met  with  a  distinguished  protection  from 
ttitW  ntvr  maslers,  while  the  Oreelcs  suffered  under 
the  same  sceptre  all  the  rigours  of  persecution  and 
bttriAbment.  Jesuiabas,  tl^  sovereign  pohtiff  of  the 
Mtemrians,  concluded  a  treaty,  first  with  Mahomet, 
asid  i^lerward  with  Omar,  by  which  he  obtained 
»any  signal  advantages  for  his  sect.*  There  is 
yet  extant  a  Tmamentary  Diploma  of  Mahomet, 
in  which  he  promises  and  bequeaths  to  the  christ- 
iMls,  in  his  dominions,  the  quiet  and  undisturbed 
tAjdymetit  of  their  religion,  together  with  their 
ietnporal  advantages  and  possessions.  Some  learn- 
ed men  have  indeed  called  in  question  Ae  airthen- 
ticity  of  this  deed ;  it  is  however  certain,  that  the 
tnahometans  unanimously  acknowledge  it  to  be 
genuine.^    Accordingly,  the  successors  of  Ma- 

1  Jes.  SvBOib  AaBeniMini  BihUoth*  Orients  Vatican,  torn.  iH.  pan  U, 

fc  Thb  faiiums  Tettameni  of  Mahomet  vm  brooglit  from  the  eas^ 
daring  the  bat  centurji  hy  Paclfious  Sealiger,  a  capucblD  monk,  and 
vas  published  first  in  Arabic  and  Latin  at  Paris  by  Gabriel  Sioniu,  a.  n. 
1630 ;  afterward  in  Latin  by  the  learned  Fabricius^  A.  D.  1638 ;  and  also 
By  Hinckelman,  a.  d.  1690.  See  Henr.  Hettinger.  Hist.  Orient.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  XX.  p.  2.37.  Assemanni  Sibl  Oiient.  Vat,  torn.  lii.  pars  li.  p.  95. 
Senaudot,  Btstor.  Patriarchar,  Jlexandr.  p.  168.  Thcy^ho,  in  con- 
ibrmfty  -with  the  opSnion  of  Grotius,  reject  this  Testament,  supiiose  it 
forged  by  thd  Syrian  and  Arabian  monks,  with  a  view  to  soften  tlie  ma* 
kimeCan  yoke  under  which  they  groaned,  and  to  reader  their  despotU 
mamtm  lesa  serere.  Nor  ii  this  representation  oC  the  mnttar  at  all  in-* 
efodible  s  for  it  is  certain,  that  the  monks  of  moant  Sinai  formerl|^ 
shoved  an  edict  of  Mahomet  of  th«  same  nature  with  the  one  now  under 
consideration,  which  they  pretend  was  drawn  up  by  him  while  he  was 
yet  in  a  priTate  sUtion.  This  edict  was  extremely  ad  vanugeous  to  them, 
and  was  undoubtedly  an  artful  piece  of  forgery.  The  fraud  was  plain ; 
but  the  roahomeUns,  in  consequence  of  their  ignorance  and  stupidi^, 
believed  it  to  be  a  genuine  production  of  their  chief,  and  continue  btiU 
in  the  same  opinion*  There  is  an  account  of  this  fraud  given  by  Canti« 
flier,  in  his  JBttoire  tie  I* Empire  Ottoman,  torn.  ii.  p.  269,  The  argument 

VOL*  II.  24 
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GBWT.  viL  hornet  in  Persia^  efnplo3Fed  die  nitstomns  in  the^ 
^^^^^J^  most  important  affairs^  both  of  the  cabinet  and  of 
the  provinces^  and  suffered  the  patmrcb  of  that 
sect  only  to  reside  in  the  kingdom  of  Babylon*^ 
Themonophysrtea  enjoyed  Jn  Syria  and  £lgypt  an 
equal  degree  of  favour  and  protection.  Amrus^ 
having  made  himself  master  of  Alexandria,  in  tke 
year  644,  fixed  Benjamin,  the  pontiff  of  the  mono^ 
physites;  in  the  episcopal  -residence  of  that  noble 
City ;  and  from  this  period,  the  mdchites"'  wers- 
Witbom  a  bishop  for  almost  a  whole  century •<> 

•  IT.  Though  the  Gi?eek  church  was  already  torn 
asunder  by  che  most  lamentable  divisions,  yet  it^ 
calamities  were  far  frcKn  heingi  at  an  end.  A  new 
sect  arose,  a.  jd«  630,  under  the  reign  of  the 

UMrefore  which  Uemndot  and  othtn  drftv  in  favour  of  the  TettameiU 
in  qucatiODy  ffom  the  aeHnowiedgmeiit  whj«h  the  n&hoijietaiis  make 
of  its  authenticity,  is  of  little  or  no  weight ;  siuee  the  niahoiDetans  of  all 
ojLhers  are  the  most  linble  to  be  deceived  Jo  things  of  tliis  nature,  by 
ihexr  gross  and  unparalleled  ignorance.  On  the  other  hand,  several  of 
the  arguments  used  by  those,  nho  deny  the  authenticity  of  this  V>«/a- 
ment,  are  equallv  onsatisfactor}- ;  that,  particularly,  which  is  drawn 
from  the  difference  that  there  is  between  the  style  of  this  deed  and 
that  of  the  M(W*an,  prores  absolutely  nothing  at  all  s  sinee  it  k  not  etsen- 
tial  to  the  genuineness  of  this  Testaiaeit  to  auppoae  it  penned  by  Ma. 
Itpmet  himself,  boeaote  the  impostor  might  have  employed  a  leereUrf 
tp  eompoae  it  But  let  this  Testament  be  genuine  or  spurious^  it  is  uii« 
deoiably  eertaiu  that  its  contents  were  true ;  since  many  learned  mea 
have  fully  proved,  that  Mahomet,  at  his  first  setting  out,  proliibiled  iu 
the  strongest  manner  the  commission  of  all  sorts  of  injuries  against  the 
christians,  and  especially  the  nestorians* 

1  Assemanni,  I.  c,  p.  97.  Eusebe  Kcuaud.  Iliator.  Patriarch'  Alex- 
andr.  p.  163,  169- 

OC?  *  The  fnelchitet  were  those  christians  in  Syria,  Bgypt,  and  the 
Levant,  who,  though  nbt  Greeks,  followed  the  doctrines  and  oeremonies 
tf  Iflie  Greek  church.  They  were  called  melebites,  f.  t-  royalists,  by 
their  adversaries,  by  way  of  reproach,  on  account  of  their  implicit  sub* 
mSsBioo  to  the  edict  of  ths  emperor  M«reian»  in  favour  of  the  eoaneil  of 
C)»alcedo|i. 

»  Ettseb.  Reotad*  Hist'  Patriarch*  Ahxandr*  p>  tOS* 
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enperor  Heraeiius,  which  in  a  short  spitee  of  time  aorv.vn. 
excited  such  vioknt  commotions  as  engaged  the  '"^"^^  "' 
eastern  and  western  churches  to  unit^  their  fe^oes. 
in  order  to  its  extinction.  The  source  of  tMitu* 
siuh  •  was  an  unseasonable  plan  of  peace  and  union. 
Beradiusi  considering  with  pain  the  detriment 
which  the  Grecian  empire  had  sufiered  by  the  mi* 
gratioii  of  the  persecuted  nestorians,  and  their  set* 
ttenoent  in  Per^a^  was  ardently  desirous  of  reunit- 
ing* the  rmmophy Sites  to  the  besom  of  the  Greek 
church,  lest  the  empire  shomki  receive  a  new  wound 
by  their  departure  from  it*  Pursuant  to  this  ideay 
he  held  a  conference  during  the  Persian  war,  a.  i>« 
eu%  with  a  certain  person  named  Paul,  a  man  of 
gstat  credit  and  authority  among  the  armeraan 
monophysites ;  and  another  at  Hierapolis,  in  the 
year  629,  with  Athanasius  the  catholic  or  bishop 
of  that  sect,  upon  the  methods  that  seemed  most 
proper  to  restore  tranquillity  and  concord  to  a  di- 
vided church.  Both  these  persons  assured  the 
emperor,  that  they  who  maintained  the  doctrine  of 
one  nature^  might  be  induced  to  receive  the  decrees 
of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  thereby  to  termi- 
nate their  controversy  with  the  Greeks,  provided  that 
the  latter  would  give  their  assent  to  the  truth  o(  the 
following  proposition,  viz.  thai  in  Jesus  Christ 
ikere  was^  ojher  the  union  of  the  two  natures,  but 
one  witlj  and  one  operation.  Heraclius  communi- 
cated  this  matter  to  Sergius,  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople who  was  a  Syrian  by  birth,  and  whose  parents 
adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  the  monophysites.  This 
prelate  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  doctrine  of  on^ 
wili  and  one  operation^  after  the  union  of  the  two 
natures^  might  be  safely  adopted  without  the  least 
injury  to  truth,  or  the  smallest  detriment  to  the 
authority  of  the  council  of  Chacedon.  In  conse* 
quence  of  this,  the  emperor  published  an  edict, 
A*  D.  630,  in  favour  of  that  doctrine,  and  hoped, 
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aanr.  m.  by  this  act  of  authority*  to  vcstorepeaoe  wdoen^ 

Z^'*Vl  cord  both  in  church  and  state.^ 

2r^tfcS^  '  ^'  '^^  ^^^  recepticm  of  thb  new  project  was 

t^m.  pr^i^ingy  and  things  seeioed  to  go  on  amoothly. 
For  though  some  eccle^stics  refuaed  submitting 
to  the  imperial  edict,  yet  Cyrus  aiid  Athanaaiua 
the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Antiocb^  receive 
ed  it  without*  hesitation ;  and  the  see  of  Jeniaalem 
was  at  that  time  vacant*^  Asto  t)^  Roman  poo* 
tiff,  he  was  entirely  overlooked  in  the  matter,  an 
his  consent  was  not  considered  as  at  all  necessary 
in  an  affair  that  related  only  to  the  eastern  dhurcb# 
Ifk  the  mean  time  Cyrus,  who  had  been  promotied 
by  Heraclius  from  the  see  of  Phasis  to  that  of  Akx^ 
andria,  assembled  a  council,  by  the  seventh  decree 
of  which  the  doctrine  of  monothelitisro,  or  one 
iviU^  which  the  emperor  had  introduced  by  the 
edict  already  mentioned  was  solemnly  confirmed* 
This  new  modification  of  the  doctrine  of  the  coun«i 
cil  of  Chalcedon,  which  seemed  to  bring  it  neuter 
to  the  eutychian  system,  had  the  desired  e&ct 
upon  the  monothelitea,  and  induced  great  numbers 
of  them  who  were  dispersed  in  £g}'pt,  Armeniat 
and  other  remote  provinces,  to  return  into  the  ba> 
som  of  the  church.  They  however  explained  the 
perplexed  and  ambiguous  doctrine  of  one  will  in 
Christ,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  themaelves,  and  not 
quite  conformable  tothe  true  principles  of  their  sect^ 
Theopporf.     VL  This  smiling  prospect  of  peace  and  concord 

^**  mct^^g  however  but  transitory,  and  was  unhappily 
succeeded  by  the  most  dreadful  tumults  excited  by 
a  monk  of  Palestine,  whose  name  was  Sophronius^ 
This  monk  being  present  at  the  council  assembled 

*  The  authors  who  have  irritten  cooeerntng  this  sect  are  mentioned 
by  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius,  in  his  Biblioth,  Grac  vol.  x.  p.  204.  The  aoeoun^ 
which  I  have  here  given  of  them  is  drawn  from  the  fountain  head«  and 
is  supported  by  the  best  authorities. 

rS«eLeqai«A,  (Men*  CkrktianWi  torn,  lii.p.  864. 
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at  Alexandria  by  Cyras,  in  the  y^ar  633,  had  yio-  crarr.  vn. 
lontly  opposed  the  decree,  which  confirmed  the  '^"  ^  !i' 
dootrine  of  on^  wili  in  Christ^     His  opposition, 
which  was  then  treated  with  contempt,  became 
mote  fermidable  the  following  year ;  when,  raised 
to  the  patriarchal  see  of  Jerusalem,  he  summoned  a 
council,  in  which  the  monotheliteswere  condemned 
a^heretios,  who  revired  and  propagated  the  eut)xhi- 
^errors,  concerning  the  mixture  and  confu^on  of 
the  two  natures  in  Christ.    Muhitudes,  alarmed  at' 
the  cry  of  heresy  raised  by  this  seditions  monk, 
^Aopl^d  his  sentiments ;  but  it  was  Honorius,  the 
Roman  pontiff,  that  he  laboured  principally  to  gain 
over  to  his  side.     His  efforts  however  were  vain ; 
for  Sergius,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  having 
irformed  Honorius,  by  a  long  and  artful  letter,  of 
the  troe  state  of  the  question,  determined  that  pon- 
tiff in  fiivour  of  the  doctrine  which  maintained  one 
mil  and  me  operation  in  Christ.^    Hence  arose 
those  obstinate  contests,  which  rent  the  church  into- 
two  sects,  and  the  state  into  two  factions. 
•  viL  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  these  commotions,  TheoMM 
HeiBclius  issued  out,  in  the  year  €39,  the  famous  ^^S^i^ 
edict  composed  by  Sergius,  and  called  the  ecthesis^^*^^ 

%  The  Bf  nMn  •athotio  Yriten  hwsft  emplojed  all  their  art  and  indof* 
trj  to  represent  the  eondttot  of  Hoqoriin  in  adcb  a  maoaeri  as  to  save 

hia  pretended  inOfJUbiUty  from  the  charge  of  eri'or  in  a  queBtioo  of  «ueh 
iaportanee.  See  among  othei*s,  Uarcluin^  De  sacramento  aUarit,  which 
it  published  in  his  Opera  Seiecta,  p.  S55.  And  indeed  it  is  easy  to  find 
bath  matter  of  accusation  and  defence  in  the  case  of  this  pontiff.  On 
the  one  band  it  woald  appear  that  he  himself  knew  not  his  own  senti* 
nentSy  nor  attached  mny  precise  and  definitiTc  meaning  to  the  espres* 
•IDiia  he  used  ia  the  coarse  ofthis  eontroYeray.  On  the  other  hand  it  il 
eertain  that  he  gare  it  as  his  opinion,  that  in  Christ  there  was  but  one 
idS  and  ane  operation'  It  was  for  this  that  he  was  condemned  in  the 
eoanell  of  Constantinople)  and  he  must  of  consequence  be  undoubtedly  a 
heretie,  if  it  it  true  that  general  eouncils  cannot  err.  See  Bossuet,  in 
In  Defence  9f  the  Declaraiion  made  by  the  GalUcan  Cler^,  in  the  year 
168i,  concerning'  E^chtiaetical  power ,  pupa  U.  lib.  xiL  cap*  sxi.  p.  189. 
See  abo  Batnage,  Ifistoire  de  rE^lltCf  torn.  i«  p.  391. 
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CENT.  riL  or  exposition  of  the  feith,  in  which  all  controversies 
"    ^    \  upon  the  question,  whether  in  Christ  there  vms  <me 
or  two  operations^  were  strictly  prohibited,  though 
in  the  same  edict  the  doctrine  of  one  rviilwas  plainly" 
inculcated.     A  considerable  number  of  the  eastern 
bishops  declared  their  assent  to  this  new  law,  which 
was  also  submissively  received  by  their  chic*,  Pyr- 
rhus,  who  upon  the  death  of  Sergius  in  the  year 
639  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Constantinople.*     Iii' 
the  west  the  case  was  quite  different     John,  the 
fourth  Roman  pontiff  of  that  name,  assembled  a 
council  at  Rome,  a.  d.  639",  in  which  the  ecthesis 
was  rejected,  and  the  monothelites  condemned. 
Nor  was  this  all ;  for  in  the  progress  of  this  contest, 
a  new  edict,  known  by  the  name  of  type  or  Jbrmu^ 
taryy  was  published,  in  the  year  648,  by  the  emperor 
Constans,  by  the  advice  of  Paul  of  Constantinople,*" 
by  which  the  ecthesis  was  suppressed,  and  the  con- 
tending parties  commanded  to  terminate  their  dis- 
putes concerning  the  one  will  and  the  one  operation 
in  Christ,  by  observing  a  profound  silence  upon  that 
difficult  and  ambiguous  ^u  bject.  This  silence,  which 
was  so  wisely  commanded  in  a  matter  which  it  was 
impossible  to  determine  to  the  satisfaction  of  the* 
contending  parties,  appeared  highly  criminal  to  the 
angry  and  contentious  monks.  They  therefore  ex- 
cited Martin,  bishop  of  Rome,  to  oppose  his  author- 
ity to  an  edict,  which  hindered  them  from  propa- 
gating strife  and  contention  in  the  church ;  and  their 
importunities  had  the  desired  effect ;  for  this  pre- 
late, in  a  council  of  an  hundred  and  five  bishops  as- 
sembled at  Rome,  a.  d.  649,  condemned  botli  the" 
ecthesis  and  the  type^  though  without  any  mention 

(Tf  9  It  m  proper  to  nbaerre  here,  thftt  Paul,  wbo  wms  a  m^Mtikelite 
in  kit  hearty  and  had  maintained  clie  ectl^sis  -with  great  zeal,  felLnpoa 
thia  prudeat  measure  wiih  a  view  to  appeate  the  Koman  pontiff  and  the 
Afrieau  biahops.  wlio  were  iiicenae<l  agaioat  him  to  the  highest  degree^  on 
acaount  of  his  attachment  to  the  doctr^ie  of  one  iM 
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of 'die  names  (tf  the  emperors  who  bad  puUished  cmr-  ^^ 
those  edicts,  and  thundered  out  the  most  dreadful  --'^^  "' 
aiMLttiOTfias  aipunst  the  monQtbelites  apd  their. pat- 
roos,  who  were  solemnly  consigned  to. the  devil 
aud  bis  angels* 

TUL  The  emperor  Coqstans,  justly  irritated  at  ^f  ££S^ 
th^eae  ha^gllty  and  impudent  proceedings  of  Mar* 
tin^  who  treated  the  imperial  laws  with  such  con- 
tempt^  ordered  him-  to  be  seized  and  carried  into 
the  isle  of  Naxos,  where  he  was  kept  prisoner  a 
\irHole.  year.     This  order,  which  was   followed 
i^th  much  cruel  treatment,  was  executed  by  Cal* 
lic|)$^  exarch  of  Italy,  in  the  year  650 ;  and  at  the 
sajne  time,:Ma2imus,  the  ringleader  of  the  sedip 
tiouSk  monks,  was  banished  to  Bizypa;  and  other 
notens»  of  the  same  tribe  were  differently  punished 
in  proportion  to  the  imrt  they  ai;^d  in  this  rebelUoo. 
These  resolute  proceedings  rendered  Eugeniu^ 
and  Vitalianus,  the  succee(Ui>g  bishops  of  Rqme, 
more  moderate  and  prqdent  than  their  predecessor 
had  been ;  especially  the  latter,  who  received  Con< 
staj;is,^upon  his  airival  atifipme  in  the  y^ar.6Q3| 
wit)^  the  highest  marks  of  distinction  and  respect, 
and  used  ^  wisest  precau^ons  to. prevent  the 
flame  of  that  unhappy  controversy  from  breaking 
out  a  second  time«    And  thus,  for  several  years, 
it  appeared  to.  be  extinguished ;  but.it  was  so  only 
in  appearance ;  it  was  a  lurking  flame,  which  ^read 
itself  secretly,  and  gave  reason  to  those  who  exam* 
ined  things  with  attention,  to  dread  new  combus^ 
tions  bo^  in  church  and  state.    To  prevent  these» 
Coostantine  Pogonatus,.  the  son  of  Constans,  pur- 
suant to  the  advice  of  Agatho,  the  Roman,  pontiff*, 
summoned,  in  the  year  680,  the  sixth  general  or 
acwnemeal  council,  in  which  be  permitt^  the  mo- 
nothelites  and  pope  Honorius  himself  to  be  sol* 
emnly  condemned  in  presenoe  of  the  Roman  legates, 
who  represented  Agatho  in  that  assembly,  and  con- 
firmed the  sentence  pronounced  by  the  council,  by 
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«BM.  m  liie  dandion  of  penal  kws  enacted  agakfet  sittli  as 
^^^Ul'  precended  to  oppose  it» 

t£S^     QL  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  clear  and  accoMte 
ofji^  tSS^  account  of  die  ^entiinenta  of  those  who  were  criied 
monothelhes ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  pcnnt  out  the  objec- 
tions of  Ibeir  adversaries.    Neither  of  the  conand- 
iag  parties  express  themselves  consistefitiy  widi 
What  seem  to  have  been  their  respective  o^^ftnioits; 
and  they  both  disavow  the  errors  with  which  tkey 
reciprocally  charge  each  cAher.    The  fottowing 
observations  contain  the  clearest  notion  we  een 
form  of  the  stote  of  diis  subtile  controversy.   1*  'th6 
tnonotbelites  declared  that  they  had  no  oMneeffcHi 
with  the  eutychians  and  raonopbysites;  but  mttki- 
tallied^  in  oppoeadon  %o  these^  twd  sects^  that  iil 
Christ  there  were  two  distinct  natcires^  which  were 
ao  unified,  though  without  the  least  mature'  or 
coofusion,  as  to  form  by  their  union  only  one  per- 
aof|.    2»   They  acknowledged  that  the  soul  of 
Christ  was  endowed  wfitJi  a  will  orfiu^uhy  of  voli- 
tion, which  it  still  retained  after  its  union  with 
the  divine  nature*    Far  they  taught  that  Christ 
was  not  only  perfect  God,  but  also  p&:(s»  vaatii 
from  whence  it  followed,  that  his  soul  was  endowed 
ivith  die  faculty  of  volitiom    3.  They  denied  that 
this  &cttlty  of  volition  in  the  soul  of  Christ  was 
ftbsoluieiy  unactive,  maintaining,  on  the  contnoy, 
that  it  oo^opemted  with  the  divine  wUL    4.  They 
therefore  in  effect  attributed  to  our   Lord  two 
wills,  and  these  moreover,  opemdng  and  active^ 
i;%  Tliey  however  affirmed,  that  in  a  oeTtMft  seiaaei 
there. was  in  Christ  but  one  Witt  and  otie  maiWe^ 
€i  operation, 
.^^  J     X.  We  must  not  indeed  imagine,  that  all  tvhd 
S^  ikH  were  disliiigilMMid  by  the  title  of  monothdiiesi 
*^        Were  unanimous  in  their  sentiments  with  lisped 
to  the  poiiite  now  mentioned.    Some,  as  iippears 
from  undo^ibled  testimonies,  meanrt  no  more  than 
flus^  Ifaat  the  two  MfiHa  ia  Cbrlst  wei«  Me^  k  e«  in 
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X>erfect  Imrmony ;  that  Ae  human  will  was  in  per-  ceot.th. 
petual  conformity  with  the  divine,  and  was,  conse-  ''^'^^"' 
quen%,  always  holy,  just,  and  good ;  in  which 
o|Hnion  there  is  nothing  reprehensible.     Others, 
approacliing  nearer  to  the  sentiments  of  the  mono- 
pAiysites,  imagined  that  the  two  wills  or  faculties 
of  volition  in  Christ  were  blended  into  one,  in  that 
^i^faic^  they  called  the  personal  union ;  acknowledg- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  that  the  distinction  between 
these  two  wills  was  perceivable  by  reason,  and  that 
it  was  also  necessary  to  distinguish  carefully  in  this 
matter.     The  greatest  part  of  this  sect,  and  those 
who  were  also  the  most  remarkable  for  their  sub- 
ttky  and  penetration,  were  of  (pinion  that  the  hu- 
man will  of  Christ  was  the  instrument  of  the  di- 
vine ;  or  in  other  words,  never  operated  or  acted 
of  itself,  but  was  always  ruled,  influenced,  and  im- 
pelled by  the  divine  will,  in  such  a  manner  how- 
ever that  when  it  was  once  set  in  motion,  it  de- 
creed and  operated  with  the  ruling  principle.  The 
doctrine  of  one  will  and  one  operation  in  Christ, 
which  the  monothelites  maintained  with  such  in- 
vincible obstinacy,  was  a  natural  consequence  of 
this  hypothesis ;  since  the  operation  of  an  instru- 
ment and  of  the  being  who  employs  it,  is  one  sim- 
ple operation,  and  not  two  distinct  operations  or 
energies.     According  to  this  view  of  things,  the 
eutychian  doctrine  was  quite  out  of  the  question ; 
and  the  only  point  of  controversy  to  be  determin- 
ed  was,  whether  the  human  will  in  Clifist  was  a 
self  moving  faculty  determined  by  its  own  internal 
impulse  ;  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  it  derived 
all  its  motions  and  operations  from  the  divine  ? 

In  the  mean  time,  we  may  learn  from  this  con- 
troversy, that  nothing  is  more  precarious  and  noth- 
ing more  dangerous  and  deceitful,  than  that  relig- 
ious peace  and  concord  which-  are  founded  upon 
ambiguous  doctrines,  and  cemented  by  obscure 
and  equivocal  propositions,  or  articles  of  faittu  The 
VOL.  II.  25 
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CBNT.  vH.  partisans  <)£  the  council  of  ChalcecloQ  endeavoured 
Z^ '  1^'  to  ensnare  the  monophyMtes,  by  proposing  their 
doctrine  in  a  manner  that  admitted  ot  a  dou^fe  ex^ 
plication  ;  and  by  this  imprudent  piece  of  cunning^ 
that  showed  so  little  reverence  for  the  truth,  they 
involved  both  church  and  state  in  tedious  and  hir 
mentable  divisions. 
te??eS5  S  ^  ^^^  doctrine  of  the  monotheiitea^  condemn- 
or coiinanti.  ed  and  exploded  by  the  council  of  Constantinople^ 
found  a  place  of  refuge  among  the  mardaites,  a 
people  who  inhabited  the  mounts  Libanusand  Ani- 
tilabanus,  and  who,  about  the  conclusion  of  this 
century,  were  called  maronites,  after  iViaro,  their 
first  bishop,  a  name  which  they  still  retain.  None 
of  the  ancient  writers  give  any  certain  account  of 
the  first  person  who  instructed  these  mountaineers 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  monothelites  ;  it  is  probable 
however  from  several  circumstances,  that  it  was 
John  Maro,  whose  name  they  had  adopted*  One 
thing  indeed  we  know,  with  the  utmost  certaintj, 
from  the  testimony  of  Tyrius  and  other  unexcep- 
tionable witnesses,  as  also  from  the  most  authentic 
records,  and  that  is,  that  the  maronites  retained  the 
opinions  of  the  monothelites  until  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, when  abandoning  and  renouncing  the  doc- 
trine of  one  will  in  Christ,  they  were  readmitted, 
in  the  year  1 18:2,  to  the  communion  of  the  Roman 
church.  The  most  learned  of  the  modem  maro- 
nites have  left  no  method  unemployed  to  defend 
their  church  against  this  accusation  ;  they  have  la- 
boured to  prove  by  a  variety  of  testimonies  that 
their  ancestors  always  persevered  in  the  catholic 
faith,  in  their  attachment  to  the  Roman  pontiff, 
witliout  ever  adopting  the  doctrine  either  of  the 

•  This  ecolesiafttic  received  tbe  name  of  Maro,  from  bia  having  lived 
in  the  eharaeter  of  a  monk  in  the  famous  convent  of  St.  Maro^npon  the 
borders  of  the  Orentes,  before  brs  settlement  among  the  mardaltet  of 
mount.  Libanus.  For  an  ample  account  of  this  prelate,  see  Joa.  SlmMi 
Aaatmaoni  BibUathec*  Orient,  CUmmU.  VaUe.  torn.  L  p.  406. 
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monophysHes  or  monothelttes.  But  all  their  ef*  ctKt.yrL 
forts  are  insufficient  to  prove  the  truth  of  these  as*  — 
sertions  to  such  as  have  any  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  the  church  and  the  records  of  anciei^ 
times  ;  for  to  all  such  the  testimonies  they  allege 
will  appear  absolutely  jictitious  and  destitute  of 
authonry.* 

xn.  Neither  the  sixth  general  council,  in  which  ThcoMmdi 
die  monothelites  were  condemned,  nor  the  fifth,  T^lL.^ 
which  had  been  assembled  in  the  preceding  cen- 
tury, had  determined  any  thing  concerning  eccle- 
siastical discipline  or  religious  ceremonies.  To 
supply  this  defect,  a  new  assembly  of  bishops  was 
held  pursuant  to  the  order  of  Justinian  II.  in  a  spa- 
cious hall  of  the  imperial  palace  called  trulius,  i.  e. 
vupala,  from  the  form  of  the  building.  This  coun- 
cil, which  met,  a.  d.  692,  wm  called  qumisextumf 

«  The  eamte  of  l^«  lamnmHe*  bti  been  pleaded  hf  the  writen  of  dwt 
■atJowt  Meh  m  Abrtthaoi  ifl^hellentn,  Gebricl  SioniU,  And  oihert ;  b«t 
the  BUMt  ample  defanec  of  their  aaisterrapted  orthodoxy  waa  made  bj 
FauatDB  Nairon,  partly  id  his  Diatertatio  de  oiigintf  nomine,  at  reUgi* 
•fie  Maritmtarumt  published  at  Home,  a.  d.  1679«  and  partly  in  hia 
Eu&pUaJldei  CatHolic^ex  Syrorum  et  Chaldenrum  MomtmenttB,  pub- 
lished in  the  tame  city,  a.  d.  I6-24-  None  of  the  learned  lioweTer  were 
persuaded  by  his  arguments  except  Pagi*  and  La  Uocque,  of  whom  the 
latter  has  gWen  ua,  in  his  V^ya^  de  Syrie  et  de  McntUban^  torn.  It.  p. 
M-Ml9i,  a  long  dIsaertatioA  coneenlng  the  origin  of  the  maronites. 
Eneife  the  leaned  Aaseaianiiasy  hitoaelf  a  maroahe,  and  who  has  spared 
»o  paioato  defend  hia  nationrf  against  the  reproaeh  in  qaestlon>  aeknowt* 
•dgea  ingenuoasly,  Uiat  among  the  arguments  used  by  Nairon  and 
others  in  favour  of  the  maronites,  there  are  a  great  many  destitute  of 
force.  See  Jo.  Morinus,  De  onUntU.  Skicru,  p*  380.  Rich.  Simon,  ttie^ 
Udre  Critique  den  Chretien*  Orientaux,  chap,  xiii*  p*  146.  Euseb.  Re< 
naudot.  Historia  Patriarchar.  Alexandrinor.  p.  149*  and  Pr^tf.  ad  Lit' 
wgiat  Orientalet.  Le  Brun,  EipfietUion  de  la  Mease,  torn.  ii.  p«  626, 
Paria.  1786.  I'be  arguments  of  the  contending  parties  are  enumerated 
impartiallj,  ia  such  a  manner  as  leaves  the  decision  to  the  reader*  bj 
Le  QuieDy  in  bis  Oriena  ChriatiumUf  torn,  iii*  p.  10. 

*  See  CHtira  Barot^ana  nA  A,  004. 

^  See  JMMMA.  QrietMie.  n«iMfb  tun.  L  p.  496. 
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cEKT.vn.  as  we  had  occasion  to  observe  formeriy,  from  its 
^^''V'  being  considered  by  the  Greeks  as  a  supplement 
to  the  fifth  and  sixth  o&cumenical  councils,  and  as 
having  given  to  the  acts  of  these  assemblies  the 
degree  of  perfection  which  they  had  hitherto  want- 
ed. There  are  yet  extant  an  hundred  aiid  two 
laws,  which  were  enacted  in  this  council,  and 
which  related  to  the  external  celebration  of  divine 
worship,  the  government  of  the  church,  and  the 
lives  and  manners  of  christians.  Of  these  there 
•  are  six,  which  are  diametrically  opposite  to  sev- 
eral opinions  and  rites  of  the  Romish  church  ;  for 
which  reason  the  Roman  pontiflfe  have  refused  to 
adopt,  without  restriction,  the  decisions  of  this 
council,  or  to  reckon  it  in  the  number  of  those 
called  (ecumenical^  though  they  look  upon  the 
greatest  part  of  its  decrees  as  worthy  of  applause." 

•  See  Frano-  Pagi  BrevUir.  Pcmi/.  Soman,  torn.  i.  p.  416.  Clirict  La- 
pus,  JDiutrtai*  dSs  coneiKo  TnUUan^  in  J\roii§  et  JOiuertat'  ad  Cmctfioy 
torn.  ill.  opp.  p.  16t.  Xii4  Bewail  «atbpUc#  .sqieot  the  folkming  deoi- 
■ions  of  this  council.  1*  The  fitlh  canon,  which  approves  of  the  eigbtj 
five  apostolical  canons  commonly  attributed  to  Clement.  ^  The  thir- 
teenth  canon,  which  allows  the  priests  to  marry.  3.  The  fifty  fifth  ea- 
non,  which  condemns  the  sabbath  fast,  that  was  an  institution  of  the  Lat- 
in church,  i.  The  sixty  seTentfa  cation,  which  prescribes  the  most  rig- 
orous abstinence  from  blood  and  things  strangled.  5.  The  eighty  see* 
ond  canon,  whieh  prohibits  the  veprescoting  Christ  under  the  image  of 
n  hunb.  6.  The  thirty  sixth  canon,  eonceming  the  equal  rank  aed  an- 
thoritj  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  ConstaiitiDOple. 
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THE  EIGHTH  CENTURY. 

PART  h 
EXTERNAL   HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

CHAPTEB  T. 

QOHCERNIKO  TAB  FR06PSROI7S  EVENTS  vnOCH  lUt»FKIISD  TO  TOtt 
CHiniCH  JDURIKO  THIS  CSMTUBT. 

L  W^HiLE  the  mahometans  were  infesting  with  cent.  vm. 
their  arms,  and  adding  to  their  conquests,  the  -^'^'^  '• 
most  flourishing  provinces  of  Asia,  and  obscuring^    '^^i^ 
as  far  as  their  influence  could  extend,  the  lustre  ^fSS^JS 
and  glory  of  the  rising  church,  the  nestorians  of 
Chaidea  were  carrying  the  lamp  of  Christianity 
among  those  barbarous  nations,  called  Scythians 
by  the  ancients,  and  by  the  modems,  Tartars,  whO| 
independent  on  the  Saracen  yoke,  had  fixed  their 
habitations  within  the  limits  of  mount  Imaus/   It 
IS  now  well  known,  that  Timotheus,  the  nesto* 
nan  pontiff,  who  had  been  raised  to  that  dignity 

0^  *  The  soathern  regioiw  of  Seythia,  vere  divided  by  the  aneieot9» 
to  whom  the  northem  were  unl^nown,  iato  three  |MirU,  namely,  Seythia 
within,  and  Seythia  beyond  Imaui,  and  Sarroatia.  It  is  of  the  first  of 
these  three  that  Dr.  Mosheim  speaks  as  enlighteaed  at  this  time  with 
the  knowledf^  of  the  gospel  {  and  it  comprehended  Turkestan  and  Moa* 
fil,  the  Usbek,  or  Zagata,  Kalrouc,  and  Nogaian  Tartary,  whieh  wer# 
peopSed  by  the  Bsctrians,  Sogdians,  Gaadari,  Saes,  and  Massagete^  not 
to  mention  the  Und  of  Siberia,  Samoiedes,  and  Nova  Zembia,  whiah  w«ri 
tminhabited  in  ancient  times* 
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CENT.  Via  A.  D.  778,  converted  to  the  christian  faith,  by  the 
ministry  of  Subchal  Jesu,  whom  he  had  consecrat. 
ed  bishop,  first  the  Gelae  and  Dailamites,*by  whom 
a  part  of  Hyrcania  was  inhabited  ;  and  afterward, 
by  the  labours  of  other  missionaries,  the  rest  of 
the  nations  who  had  formed  settlements  in  Hyrca- 
nia,  Bactria,  Margiana,  and  Sogdia.^  It  is  also 
certain,  that  Christianity  enjoyed  in  these  vast  re- 
gions, notwithstanding  the  violent  attacks  of  the 
mahometans  to  which  it  was  sometimes  exposed, 
the  advantages  of  a  firm  and  solid  establishment 
for  a  long  course  of  ages ;  while  the  bishops,  by 
whose  ministry  it  was  propagated  and  supported, 
were  all  consecrated  by  the  sole  authority  of  the 
nestorian  pontiiF. 
Tiieaennaiii  •  H.  If  wc  tum  our  cycs  toward  Europe,  we  find 
•frn^t^  hj  niany  nations  that  were  as  yet  unenlightened  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  gospel.  Almost  all  the  Ger« 
mans,  if  we  except  the  Bavarians,  who  had  em- 
braced Christianity  under  Theodoric,  or  Thierry, 
the  son  of  Clovis,  and  the  eastern  Franks,  with  a 
few  other  provinces,  lay  buried  in  the  grossest 
darkness  of  pagan  superstition.  Many  attempts 
were  made,  by  pious  and  holy  men,  to  infuse  the 
truth  into  the  minds  of  these  savage  Germans ; 
and  various  efforts  were  used  for  the  same  purpose 
by  kings  and  princes,  whose  interest  it  was  to  prop- 
agate a  religion  that  was  so  adapted  to  mitigate 
and  tame  the  ferocity  of  these  warlike  nations ;  but 
neither  the  attempts  of  pious  zeal,  nor  the  efforts 
of  policy,  were  attended  with  success.  This  great 
work  was  however  efiected  in  this  century,  by  the 
ministry  of  Winfrid,  a  benedictine  monk,  bom  in 
England  of  illustrious  parents,  and  afterward  known 
by  the  name  of  Boniface.     This  famous  ecclesi- 

^  ThomM  MargenaU.  Bitiorut  Mo7Uutic€,  lib*  iii.  in  Jos*  Sim.  Ane- 
Bumni  BibUoth.  Orient,  Vatic*  torn*  iii.  |>ars  i.  p.  491*  See  also  this  lat- 
t^  woriCf  tPin.  iii.  part  ii.  eap*  iz.  {  5^  p.  47S. 
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astic,  attended  by  two  companions  of  his  pious  la-  cent,  vm, 
bours,  passed  over  into  Friesland,  a.  d.  715,  to  if"^**^'' 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  people  of  that  country, 
but  this  first  attempt  was  unsuccessful ;  and  a  war 
breaking  out  between  Radbod,  the  king  of  that 
country,  and  Charles  Martel,  our  zealous  mission- 
ary returned  to  England.  He  resumed  however 
his  pious  undertaking  in  the  year  719 ;  and  being 
solemnly  empowered  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  Greg^ 
cry  II,  to  preach  the  gospel  not  only  in  Friesland, 
but  all  over  Germany,  he  performed  the  functions 
of  a  christian  teacher  among  the  Thuringians, 
Frieslanders,  and  Hessians,  with  considerable  sue- 
cess.« 

HL  This  eminent  missionary  was,  in  the  year  J^^jj^ 
723,  consecrated  bishop  by  Gregory  !!•  who  chang-  " 


ed  the  name  of  Winfrid  into  that  of  Boniface ;  JJ^,^*!;;*"^ 
seconded  also  by  the  powerful  protection,  and  en 
couraged  by  the  liberality  of  Charles  Martel,  may- 
or of  the  palace  to  Chilperic^  king  of  France,  he 
resumed  his  ministerial  labours  among  the  Hes- 
sians and  Thuringians,  and  finished  with  glory  the 
task  he  had  undertaken,  in  which  he  received  con- 
siderable assistance  from  a  number  of  pious  and 
learned  men,  who  repaired  to  him  from  England 
and  France.  "  As  the  christian  churches  erected  by 
Boniface  were  too  numerous  to  be  governed  by 
one  bishop,  this  prelate  was  advanced  to  the  dig- 
nity of  archbishop,  in  the  year  738,  by  Gregory 
III.  by  whose  authority,  and  the  auspicious  pro- 
tection of  Carloman  and  Pepin,  the  sons  of  Charles 
Martel,  he  founded,  in  Germany,  the  bishoprics 
of  Wurtzbourg,  Burabourg,  Erfurt,  and  Aichstadt ; 

•  An  ample  aeeount  of  thU  eminent  man  is  to  be  found  in  •  learned 
dittertation  of  Gudenius,  De  S*  Bonifacio  Germanorum  ^pottoUt  pub- 
lished in  4to.  at  HetmsUd  in  the  year  lf3$.  See  also  Jo.  Alb.  Fabrieil 
Bibtioth*  Latina  medii  4tvi,  torn.  i.  p.  709.  ffiit.  Litter*  de  la  Fran€e» 
torn.  iv.  p.  98*    MabiUoo^  in  JhmaHbue  Benedifimiit  Ice* 

VOL.  XI.  36 
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CENT.  Tin.  to  which  he  added,  in  the  year  744^  the  &inous> 
^•"^^^  ''  monastery  of  Fulda.     His  last  promotion,  and  the 
last  recompense  of  his  assiduous  labuCirs  in  the 
propagation  of  the  truth,  was  his  advancement  to 
the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Mentz,  a.  n.  746,  by 
Zachary,  bishop  of  Rome,  by  whom  he  was^  at 
the  same  time,  created  primate  of  Germany  ai^d 
Belgium.     In  his  old  age,  he  returned  again  to 
Friesland,  that  he  might  finish  his  ministry  in  the 
same  place  where  he  had  entered  first  upon  its 
functions ;  but  his  piety  was  ill  rewarded  by  that 
barbarous  people,  by  whom  he  was  murdered  in 
the  year  755,  while  fifty  ecclesiastics,  w  ho  accom- 
panied him  in  this  voyage,  shared  the  same  un- 
happy fate. 
Ttej«df!inent     IV.  Bonifacc,  on  account  of  his  ministerial  la- 
T^^^i^  bours  and  holy  exploits,  was  distinguished  by  the 
2?p  Jc'bI^' honourable  title  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Germans; 
*■**  nor,  if  we  consider  impartially  the  eminent  servi- 

ces  he  rendered  to  Christianity,  will  this  title  ap- 
pear to  have  been  undeservedly  bestowed.  But  it 
is  necessary  to  observe,  that  this  eminent  prelate 
was  an  apostle  oi  modern  fashion,  and  had,  in  many 
respects,  departed  from  tlie  excellent  model  ex- 
hibited in  the  conduct  and  ministry  of  the  primi- 
tive and  true  apostles.  Beside  his  zeal  tor  the 
^lory  and  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  whic  h 
equalled,  if  it  did  not  surpass,  his  zeal  tor  the  ser- 
vice oi  Christ,  and  the  propagation  of  his  religion,^ 
many  other  things  unworthy  of  a  truly  chtistian 
muiister  are  laid  to  his  chargt:.  In  combating  the 
pagan  superstitions,  he  did  not  always  use  those 
«rms,  with  which  die  ancient  heralds  oi  the  gospel 

^  The  French  benediotine  motiks  ingenuoasly  con  feu  that  Boniface 
Was  an  over  zealous  partisan  of  the  Homan  poiitidT,  and  atU*ibuteU  more 
authority  to  him  than  was  j«8t  and  fittings  Their  worvis,  in  their  JJii- 
Hire  JJueroire  deiaFrmice^  torn.  iv.  p.  106,  areas  follows ;  "  11  expri- 
me  soil  devouement  pour  le  8«  Siege  en  des  ternies  i^  ne  stmt  pw  i 
propoi  tiuute  a  la  digniie  dtt  canetere  eiiiBoopal*" 
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gained  such  victories  in  behalf  of  the  tnith  ;  but  ckkt.  vm 
often  emfiloyed  violence  and  terror,  and  sometimes  ^^^^  'j 
artifice  and  fraud,  in  order  to  multiply  the  number 
of  christians.  His  epistlesy  moreover,  discover  an 
imperious  and  arrogant  temper  ;  a  cunning  and 
insidibus  turn  of  mind  ;  an  excessive  zeal  for  in- 
creasing  the  honours  and  pretensions  of  the  sacer* 
dotal  order  ;  and  a  profound  ignorance  of  many 
things  of  which  the  knowledge  was  absolutely  nec- 
essary in  an  apostle,  and  particularly  of  the  true 
nature  and  genius  of  the  christian  religion. 

T.  The  famous  prelate,  of  whom  we  have  been  ^^^^^^^ 
now  speakmg,  was  not  the  only  christian  minister  g^^  ^ 
who  attempted  to  deliver  the  German  nations  from 
the  miserable  bondage  of  pagan  superstition ;  sev- 
eral others  signalized  their  zeal  in  the  same  laud- 
able and  pious  undertaking.  Corbinian,  a  French 
benedictine.monk,  after  having  laboured  with  vast 
assiduity  and  fervour  in  planting  the  gospel  among 
the  Bavarians,  and  other  countries,  became  bishop 
of  Friesingen.*  Firmin,  a  Gaul  by  birth,  preach- 
ed the  gospel  under  various  kinds  of  suffering  and 
composition  in  Alsatia,  Bavaria,  and  Helvetia,  now 
Switzerland,  and  had  inspection  over  a  considera* 
fafe  number  of  monasteries/  Lebuin,  an  English* 
man,  laboured  with  the  most  ardent  zeal  and  assi* 
duity  to  engage  the  fierce  and  warlike  Saxons,  and 
also  the  Frieslanders,  Belgas,  and  other  nations,  to 
receive  the  light  of  Christianity ;  hut  l^s  ministry 
was  attended  with  very  little  fruit.«  We  pass  over 
m  silence  several  apostles  of  leas  fame ;  nor  is  it 

.«  B«r^ia«,  ,^»mU.  Bce!e9,  torn.  niL  ad  4fi.  doezvL  $  10.    Car.  Mt^ 
chelbeek»  tiistorue  Frinng-entit,  torn.  L 

'Herm.  Brusehii  Chtvn^logia  Monaster.  GermarL  p.  30.  Antoii. 
Pagi  Critica  in  MrmaUa  BarvnU,  torn.  ii.  ad  Jin,  dccUi.  $  9«  HUtvire 
lAtteraire  4e  la  France,  torn.  iv.  p.  124. 

C  KMlMMi  ri(#  S.  Uboini  in  Uur.  S«rii  Vitu  Sanfiipr.  i,  li.  li^r. 
p.  S77.    Jo-  MoU«U  dmhia  LUterata,  torn*  ii.  p.  464. 
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CENT.  viiL  necessary  to  mention  Willibrord,  and  others  of 
J!^""^  '",  superior  reputation,  who  persisted  now  with  great 
alacrity  and  constancy  in  the  labours  tliey  had  un- 
dertaken in  the  preceding  century,  in  order  to  the 
propagation  of  divine  truth. 
TheopHi.  VL  A  war  broke  out  at  this  time,  between  Char- 
*^  i  lemagne  and  the  Saxons,  which  contributed  much 
to  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  though  not  by 
the  force  of  rational  persuasion.  The  Saxons  were 
at  this  time  a  numerous  and  formidable  people, 
who  inhabited  a  considerable  part  of  Germany,  and 
were  engaged  in  perpetual  quarrels  with  the  Franks 
concerning  their  boundaries  and  other  matters  of 
complaint.  Hence  Charlemagne  turned  his  arms 
-against  this  powerful  nation,,  a.  d.  772,  with  a  de- 
sign, not  only  to  subdue  that  spirit  of  revolt  with 
which  they  had  so  often  troubled  the  empire,  but 
also  to  abolish  their  idolatrous  worship,  and  engage 
them  to  embrace  the  christian  religion.  He  hop- 
ed,  by  their  conversion,  to  vanquish  their  obstina- 
cy, imagining  that  the  divine  precepts  of  the  gos- 
pel would  assuage  their  impetuous  and  restless 
passions,  mitigate  their  ferocity,  and  induce  them 
to  submit  more  tamely  to  the  government  of  the 
Franks.  These  projects  were  great  in  idea,  but  dif- 
ficult in  execution ;  accordingly,  the  first  attempt 
to  convert  the  Saxons,  after  having  subdued  them, 
was  unsuccessful,  because  it  was  made  without 
the  aid  of  violence  or  threats  by  the  bishops  and 
monks,  whom  the  victor  had  left  among  that  con- 
quered people,  whose  obstinate  attachment  to  idol- 
atry no  arguments  nor  exhortations  could  over- 
come. More  forcible  means  were  afterward  used 
to  draw  them  into  the  pale  of  the  church,  in  the 
wars  which  Charlemagne  carried  on,  in  the  years 
775,  776,  and  780,  against  that  valiant  people, 
whose  love  of  liberty  was  excessive,  and  whose 
aver»ioii  to  the  restramts  of  saoerdc^  authority 
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was  inexpressible.*  During  these  wars,  their  at-  cent.  vm. 
tachment  to  the  superstition  of  their  ancestors  was  ^^""^  '' 
so  warmly  combated  by  the  allurements  of  reward, 
by  the  terror  of  punishment,  and  by  the  imperious 
language  of  victory,  that  they  suflfercd  themselves 
to  be  baptized,  though  with  inward  reluctance,  by 
the  missionaries  which  the  emperor  sent  among 
them  for  that  purpose.*     These  seditions,  indeed, 

^  It  vill  be  prosier  here  to  transcribe,  tpom  the  epistles  of  the  famooB 
Alouin,  cmee  abbot  of  Canterbary,  a  remarkable  |ia8i«ge»  which  will 
show  lis  the  reasons  which  contriboted  principally  to  give  the  S^ons  an 
ATeraion  to  Christianity^  and  at  the  same  time  expose  the  absurd  and 
preposterous  manner  of  teaching  used  by  the  missionaries,  who  were 
sent  to  convert  them.  This  passage*  in  the  civth.  epistlcf  and  the  164rth. 
page  of  bis  works,  is  as  follows  ;  *'S\  tanta  instantia  leve  Christi  jugum 
et  onus  ejus  leve  durissimo  Saxonum  populo  prsedicaretur,  quanta  Deof- 
narum  redditi  vel  legalis  pro  parvisnmis  quibuslibet  culpts  edictis  ne- 
eessitaa  exigebatnr,  forte  baptismatis  sacramenta  non  abhorrerent.  Siot 
tandem  allqoando  Doctorea fidei  apoftoUeia  eruditi  exempHa  /  sint  p»*«* 
dkat0re»  non  prtnlatorea"  Here  the  reader  may  see  a  lively  picture  of 
the  kind  of  apostles  that  flourished  at  thia  time ;  apostles  who  were  move 
zeakMui  in  exacliug  Hthea,  and  extending  their  authority,  than  iu  propa- 
gating the  sublime  truths  and  precepts  of  the  gospel.  And  yet  these 
very  aposUes  are  said  to  have  wrought  stupendous  miracles. 

<  Alcuinusapud  Wilhelmum  Malmesbur.  De gesHa  regwn  Anglorum^ 
lib.  i.  cap.  iv.  p.  25,  inter  Rerum  AngUcar,  Scriptorea^  Prancofurti^ 
A.  B.  1601.  editos.  In  this  work  we  find  the  following  passage,  which 
provea  what  we  have  said  with  respect  to  the  unworthy  methods  that 
were  naed  in  oonverting  the  Saxons ;  ^  Antiqui  Saxones  et  omnes  Fretf- 
ODiiro  popQli,  inatante  Rege  Carolo  alios  pntmka  et  alios  mrtt* •  soHieitantea 
ad  fidem  Christi  eonversi  sont"  See  alao  two  passages  la  the  Oapku- 
lana  Regum  Francor,  torn.  i.  p.  346,  and  358.  From  the  firtt  of  these 
passages  we  learn,  that  those  of  the  Saxona  who  abandoned  the  pagan 
superstitious,  were  <<  restored  to  the  liberty  they  had  forfeited  by  th« 
iate  of  arms,  and  freed  from  the  obligation  of  paying  tribute  ;"  and  in 
the  second,  we  find  the  fellowing  severe  law,  that  **  every  Saxon,  who 
contemptuously  refuaed  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  and  per- 
atsted  in  his  adherence  to  paganism,  waa  to  be  punished  with  death." 
While  auoh  rewards  and  panishmenta  were  employed  in  the  eaase  of 
rcUgioo,  tbere  waa  ao  oeeaeion  for  mimolec  to  advance  its  progress,  ftr 
these  motives  were  saffieient  to  draw  all  inankiiid  to  an  hypoeritieal  and 
external  profetiioa  of  the  gotpel ;  hot  it  it  eaay  to  imagine  what  tort  of 
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T.  nxL  were  soon  after  renewed,  and  fomented  by  Wide- 
a=,^lLL  kind  and  Albion,  two  of  the  most  valiant  among 
the  Saxon  chiefs,  who  attempted  to  abolish  the 
christian  worship  by  the  same  violent  methods 
which  had  contributed  to  its  establishment*  But 
the  courage  and  liberality  of  Charlemagne,  alter- 
nately employed  to  suppress  this  new  rebellion, 
engaged  these  chiefs  to  make  a  public  and  solemn 
profession  of  Christianity  in  the  year  785,  and  to 
promise  an  adherence  to  that  divine  religion  for 
the  rest  of  their  days.^  To  prevent,  however,  the 
Saxons  from  renouncing  a  religion  which  they  had 
embraced  with  reluctance,  several  bishops  were 
appointed  to  reside  among  them,  schools  also  were 
erected,  and  monasteries  founded,  that  the  means 
of  instruction  might  not  be  wanting.     The  same 

frecautions  were  employed  among  the  Huns  in 
^annonia,  to  maintain  in  the  profession  of  Christ* 
lanity  that  fierce  people,  whom  Charlemagne  had 
converted  to  the  faith,  when,  exhausted  and  deject- 
ed by  various  defeats,  they  were  no  longer  able  to 
make  head  against  his  victorious  arms,  and  chose 
rather  to  be  christians  than  slaves.^ 
'neyaommt  vn.  Succccding  generations,  filled  with  a  grateful 
fcJaTaf^tiS  sense  of  the  famous  exploits  which  Charlemagne 
^^obw.  had  performed  in  the  service  of  Christianity,  canon- 

•hritriani  the  Saxons  uutt  ba«e  beest  who  were  4ra|tooned  into  the 
ohnreh  in  this  ahoninnhle  nnnner.  Conparo  wkh  the  authors  rooof 
lioaed  in  this  not*.  Laanaios^  He  veieri  moite  kapMzandi  JtidWot  tt  h^ 
4eU9f  eap.  ▼.  vi*  ^  7Q3,  tmpi*  ai.  Ofp*  |iars  ii«  This  author  asanras  on 
that  Adrian,  the  first  Rouan  pontiff  of  that  aaroe*  honoor«d  witb  Ue 
approfcation  Charlemagne's  method  of  converting  the  Saxons. 

^  EgfnaKos,  De  vita  CaroU  M>  Adam  BremoDsis*  lib.  i.  nap.  viii. 
See  also  the  writers  of  the  history  and  eiploits  of  Charlemagne»  whieh 
are  mentioned  hj  Jo*  Alh.  Fahriehu^  in  his  BikUttkeca  Latina  meM 
«Vh  te«n.  u  p.  950. 

I  VUa  S.  RudberU  in  Uenrie.  Canisii  laetiwihu  ^nUguiM^  ten  Hju 
yars  ii.  p.  34Q.    Fanli  Oehrec«ni  M9Urik  Eto^haie  JU/nrmm  s»  J 
$mr,M  Trmmtomda  a  V  •lapis  tdiia^  pan i.  eap*  \L  p.  10^ 
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ized  his  memory,  and  turned  this  bloody  warrior  cent.  vm. 
into  an  eminent  ^am^  In  the  twelfth  century  Fred-    ^^-U^ 
eric  1.  emperor  of  the  Romans,  ordered  Paschal  11. 
whom  he  had  raised  to  the  pontificate,  to  enrol  the 
name  of  this  mighty  conqueror  among  the  tutela- 
ry  saints  of  the  church."   And  indeed  Charlemagne 
merited  this  honour,  according  to  the  opinions 
which  prevailed  at  that  period  of  time  ;  for  to  have 
enriched  the  clergy  with  large  and  magnificent  do- 
nations," and  to  nave  extended  the  boundaries  of 
the  church,  no  matter  by  what  methods,  was  then 
considered  as  the  highest  merit,  and  as  a  stifficient 
pretension  to  the  honour  of  saintship.     But  in  the 
esteem  of  those,  who  judge  of  the  nature  and  char- 
acters of  sanctity  by  the  decisions  of  the  gospel 
upon  that  head,  tlie  sainted  emperor  will  appear  ut- 
terly unworthy  of  that  ghostly  dignity.     For,  not 
to  enter  into  a  particular  detail  of  his  vices,  whose 
number  counterbalanced  that  of  his  virtues,  it  is 
undeniably  evident,  that  his  ardent  and  ill  conduct- 
ed  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  Huns,  Frieslan- 
derjs,  and  Saxons,  was  more  animated  by  the  sug- 
gestions of  ambition,  than  by  a  principle  of  true 
piety  ;  and  that  his  main  view  in  these  religious 
exploits  was  to  subdue  the  converted  nations  un-. 
der  his  dominion,  and  to  tame  them  to  his  yoke, 
which  they  supported  with  impatience  and  shook 
ofi'  by  frequent  revolts,   h  is  moreover  well  known, 
that  this  boasted  saint  made  no  scruple  of  seeking 
the  alliance  of  the  infidel  Saracens,  that  he  might 
be  more  efiectuaily  ei>abled  to  crush  the  Greeks, 
notwithstanding  their  proiession  of  the  christian 
religion.** 

vui.  The  many  and  stupendous  miracles,  which  Andorthen^ 
are  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  tlie  christian  Tr  «.«  i» 

®  -^  have  been 

B  Vid.  Henr  CimtMi,  Leciionet  Antigua,  torn.  iii.  para  ii.  |>.  907.  WaK  thi> ctAtorf. 

fhii  iH99erU  de  CaroU  Mngni  Crnionizatione. 
■  Vid.  Caroli  Tettunumtum  in  Steph.  Linlusii  Capitularitnu  Reg^tm 

1h*anctir.  torn,  i-  p.  4S7. 
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CENT.  viiT.  missionaries,  who  were  sent  to  convert  the  barbae 
PARTj[^  ^^^^  nations,  have  lost,  in  our  times,  the  credit  they 
obtained  in  former  ages.  The  corrupt  discipline 
that  then  prevailed,  admitted  of  those  fallacious 
stratagems  which  are  very  improperly  called  pious 
frauds  ;  nor  did  the  heralds  of  the  gospel  think  it 
at  all  unlawful  to  terrify  or  allure  to  the  profession 
of  Christianity,  by  fictitious  prodigies,  those  obdu- 
rate hearts,  which  they  could  not  subdue  by  rea- 
son and  argument.  It  is  not  however  to  be  sup- 
posed, that  all  those,  who  acquired  renown  by  their 
miracles,  were  chargeable  with  this  fanatical  spe- 
cies of  artifice  and  fraud.  For  as,  on  the  one  hand, 
those  ignorant  and  superstitious  nations  were  dis- 
posed  to  look  upon,  as  miraculous,  every  event 
which  had  an  unusual  aspect ;  so,  on  the  other, 
the  christian  doctors  themselves  were  souninstnict- 
ed  and  superficial,  so  little  acquainted  with  the 
powers  of  nature,  and  the  relations  and  connec- 
tions of  things  in  their  ordinary  course,  that  un- 
common events,  however  natural,  were  consid- 
ered by  them  as  miraculous  interpositions  of  the 
Most  High.  This  will  appear  obvious  to  such 
as,  void  of  superstition  and  partiality,  read  the  Acts 
of  the  saints  who  flourished  in  this  ^nd  the  follow- 
ing centuries. 


CHAPTER  IL 


CONCKRNINO  THE   CALAMITOUS  EVENTS   THAT  HAPPENED  TO  THE 
CHURCH  DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 


jwsMMm  t  The  eastern  empire  had  now  fallen  from  its 
tm  in  the  formcr  strength  and  grandeur,  through  the  repeat- 
ed shocks  of  dreadful  revolutions,  and  the  consum- 
ing power  of  intestine  calamities.  The  throne  was 
now  become  the  seat  of  terror,  inquietude,  and 
suspicion ;  nor  was  any  reign  attended  with  an 
uumterrupted  tranquillity.    In  this  centiuy  three 
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emperors  were  dethroned,  loaded  with  ignominy,  csirr.  vnt, 
3nd  sent  into  ba  ushiicnt.  Under  Leo  the  Isuurian,  — ~ 
and  his  son  Constanttne,  sirnamed  Copronymus, 
arose  that  fatal  controversy  about  the  worship  of 
images,  which  proved  a  source  of  innumerable  ca- 
lamities  and  troubles,  and  weakened  al.nost  incred- 
ibly the  force  of  the  empire.  These  troubles  and 
disisensions  left  the  Saracens  at  liberty  to  ravage 
the  provinces  of  Asia  and  Africa,  to  oppress  the 
Greeks  in  the  most  barbarous  manner,  and  to  ex- 
tend  their  tciritories  and  dominion  on  all  sides,  as 
also  to  oppose  every  where  the  progress  of  Christ- 
ianity, and  in  some  places  to  extirpate  it  entirely. 
But  the  troubles  of  the  empire,  and  the  calamities 
of  the  church,  did  not  end  here ;  for  about  the 
middle  of  this  century,  they  vyere  assailed  by  new 
enemit^s,  still^iore  fierce  and  inhuman  than  those 
whose  usurpations  they  had  hitherto  suffered. 
These  were  the  Turks,  a  tribe  of  the  Tartars,  or  Theirjonio^ 
at  least  their  descendants,  who,  breaking  forth  from  ***"'* 
the  inaccessible  wilds  about  mount  Caucasus,  over- 
spread Colchis,  IbcFia,  and  Albania,  rushed  from 
thence  into  Armenia,  and  after  having  subdued 
the  Saracens,  turned  their  victorious  arms  against 
the  Greeks,  whom,  in  process  of  time,  they  re- 
duced under  their  dominion.     • 

iL  In  the  year  714,  the  Saracens  crossed  the  sea,  xheir  pr^ 
which  separates  Spam  from  Africa,  dispersed  the 
army  of  Roderic,king  of  the  Spanish  Goths,"*  whose 
defeat  was  principally  due  to  the  treachery  of  their 
general  Julian,  and  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  greatest  part  of  the  territories  of  this  vanquish- 
ed prince.  About  the  same  time  the  empire  of 
the  Visigoths,  which  had  subsisted  in  Spain  above 
three  hundred  years,  was  totally  overturned  by 
these  fierce  and  savage   invaders,  who  also  took 

P  Jo.  MaPMna,  Berum  HtMpajtimimm,  lib.  vi.  cap.  zxi.  Eusebe  Re- 
naadot,  Uittoria  Patriarch.  jiUxandrm'  p.  253.  Jo.  dc  Fcn^cratp  Mkt» 
d'EBpagfie,  loin.  ii.  p.  4^5. 
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msNT.  tuL  possession  of  all  the  maritime  coasts  of  Gaul,  from 
^^^^  1'  the  Pvrenean  mountains  to  the  river  Rhone,  from 
whence  they  made  frequent  excursions,  and  ravage 
cd  the  neighbouring  countries  with  fire  and  sword. 
The  rapid  progress  of  these  bold  invaders  was, 
indeed,  checked  by  Charles  Martel,  who  gained  a 
signal  victory  over  them  in  a  bloody  action  near 
the  city  of  Poitiers,  a.  d  732.'  But  the  vanquish- 
ed  spoilers  soon  recovered  their  strength  and  their 
ferocity,  and  returned  with  new  violence  to  their 
devastations.  This  engaged  Charlemagne  to  lead 
a  formidable  army  into  Spain,  with  a  design  to  de- 
liver that  whole  country  from  the  oppressive  yoke 
of  the  Saracens  ;  but  this  grand  enterprise,  though 
it  did  not  entirely  miscarry,  was  not  however  at- 
tended with  the  signal  success  that  was  expected 
from  it.*"  The  inroads  of  this  warlike  people  were 
felt  by  many  of  the  western  provinces,  beside  those 
of  France  and  Spain,  Several  parts  of  Italy  suf- 
fered from  their  incursions ;  the  island  of  Sardin- 
ia was  reduced  under  their  yoke  ;  and  Sicily  was 
ravaged  and  oppressed  by  them  in  Ae  most  inhu- 
man maniKrr.  Hence  the  christian  religion  in 
Spain  and  Sardinia  suffered  inexpressibly  under 
these  violent  usurpers. 

In  Germany,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  the 
christians  were  assailed  by  another  sort  of  enemies ; 
for  all  such  as  adhered  to  the  pagan  superstitions 
beheld  them  with  the  most  inveterate  hatred,  and 
persecuted  them  with  the  most  unrelenting  violence 
aqd  fury.*  Hence,  in  several  places,  casdes  and 
fortresses  were  erected  to  restrain  the  incursions 
of  these  barbarian  zealots. 

1  Paulus  Diacnnus^  De  gcBtU  LonffoBard'  lib.  Ti.  cap.  iWi.  fiH.  A» 
MariHna,  Rentm  Hupan,  lib.  Tii.  Mp.  lii.  Buyle't  JHcHotutry^  wX  die 
article  Abderamai.    Ferreru,  HUu  (CEtpa^ie,  torn.  ii.  p*  46S« 

t  Henr»  de  Boiuhi,  -retutcke  Xeymt  wui  Rmek\  HiMmirCf  torn*  ii.  p. 
.^tS.    F«rtttiw»  Hi9t.  ^EMpagme^  torn,  ii*  p.  SOik 
.•  Strrati  Lapi  vUa  tVigOerti,  p.  304. 
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CHAPTER  L 

OONCKRNINO  T^   STATS  OF  LKTTERS  AKD  FMILOaOPIlT  DmUNG 
TmS  CSNTUKT. 

X.  Xhere  were  not  wanting  among  the  Greeks  cent.  tdi. 
men  of  genius  and  talents,  who  might  have  contrib-  ^^'^'  "; 
Uted  to  prevent  the  total  decline  of  literature ;  but    The  sMe 
their  zeal  was  damped  by  the  tumults  and  desola-  g>ong  til 
tions  that  rejgned  in  the  empire ;  and  while  both 
church  and  state  were  menaced  with  approaching 
ruin,  the  learned  were  left  destitute  of  diat  protec- 
tion in^uch  gives  both  vigour  and  success  to  the 
eulture  of  the  arts  and  sciences.   Hence  few  or  none 
of  the  Greeks  were  at  all  famous  either  for  elegance 
of  diction,  true  wit,  copious  erudition,  or  a  zealous 
attachment  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  the  in- 
vestigation of  truth.     Frigid  homilies,  insipid  nar-^ 
rations  of  the  exploits  of  pretended  saints,  vain  and 
subtile  disputes  about  unessential  and  trivial  sub* 
jects,  vehement  and  boml^astic  declamations  for  or 
against  the  erection  and  worship  of  images,  histo- 
ries composed  without  method  or  judgment ;  such 
were  monuments  of  Grecian  iearuiug  in  this  mis- 
erabie  age. 

It  It  must  Jiowever  be  observed,  that  the  aristo-  J^^j^^j; 
teUan  philosophy  was  taught  ev*eiy  wko^  in  ihe^i^i 
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CKKT.  VIII.  public  schools,  and  was  propagated  in  all  places  wiih 
.,^"     ~  considerable  success.     The  doctrine  of  Plato  had 
lost  all  its  credit  in  the  schools,  after  the  repeated 
sentences  of  condemnation  that  had  been  passed 
upon  the  opinions  of  Origen,  and  the  troubles 
which  the  nestorian  and  eutychian  controversies 
had  excited  in  the  church  ;  so  that  platonism  now 
was  almost  confined  to  the  solitary  retreats  of  the 
monastic  orders.     Of  all  the  writers  in  this  centu- 
ry, who  contributed  to  the  illustration  and  prog- 
ress of  the  aristotelian  philosophy,  the  most  em- 
inent was  John  Damascenus,  who   composed   a 
concise,  plain,  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  stagirite,  for  the  instruction  of  the 
more  ignorant,  and  in  a  manner  adapted  to  com- 
mon capacities.     This  little  work  excited  num- 
bers, both  in  Greece  and  Syria,  to  the  study  of 
that  philosophy,  whose  proselytes  increased  daily. 
The  nestorians  and  Jacobites  ivere  also  extremely 
diligent  in  the  study  of  Aristotle's  writmgs,  from 
whence  they  armed  themselves  with  sophisms  and 
quibbles,  which  they  employed  against  the  Greeks 
in  the  controversy  concerning  the  nature  and  per- 
son of  Christ. 
■Hie  i«Tif»i      nL  The  literar}'^  history  of  the  Latins  exhibits  in- 
raonjrX'Lti  numerable  instances  of  the  srnftssest  isrnorance,* 
wnicn  will  not  however  appear  surpnsmg  to  such 
as  consider  with  attention  the  state  of  Europe  in 
this  century*     If  we  except  some  poor  remains  of 
learning  which  were  yet  to  be  found  at  Rome,  and 
in  certain  cities  of  Italy,**  the  sciences  seemed  to 
have  abandoned  the  continent,  and  fixed  their  resi- 
dence  in  Britain  and  Ireland. «     Those  therefore  of 
the  Latin  writers,  who  were  distinguished  by  their 

•  Vid«  Stcph*  Baltis.  O&aerveU,  ad  Re^noncm  Frumiememy  p.  540. 
^  Lud.  Ant.  Maratort  ^Intig.  Italics  medii  levi,  torn*  Hi.  p.  811' 

*  Jmc,  Uneriub  JPratf,  ad  SyUi^en  EpUtoliiTum  Hihertdcarum. 
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leamiog  and  gehins,  were  all,  a  few  French  and  cent.  vra. 
Italians  excepted,  either  British  or  Scotch,  such  as  ^'''^^  ": 
Alcuin,  Bede,  Egbert,  Clemens,  Dungallus,  Acca, 
and  others.  Charlemagne,  whose  political  talents 
were  embellished  by  a  considerable  degree  of  learn- 
ings and  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  culture  of  the  sci* 
eQce$,  endeavoured  to  dispel  the  profound  ignorance 
that  reigned  in  his  dominions ;  in  whicia  excellent 
undertaking  he  was  animated  and  directed  by  the 
counsels  of  Alcuin.  With  this  view  he  drew,  first 
from  Itfily,.and  afterward  from  Britain aad  Ireland, 
by  his  liberality,  eminent  men  who  had  distinguish*- 
ed  themselves  in  the  various  branches  of  literature ; 
and  excited  the  several  orders  of  the  clergy  and 
monks  by  various  encouragements,  and  the  nobili*- 
ty,  aad  others  of  eminent  rank,  by  his  own  example, 
to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  in  all  its  branches,  hu« 
man  and  divine. 

i¥.  In  the  prosecutioa  of  this  noble  design,  the  cathedni 
greatest  part  of  the  bisliops  erected,  by  the  express  tkteb^*^ 
order  of  the  emperor,  cathedral  schods,  so  called 
from  tbck  lying  contiguous  to  the  principal  church 
in  each  diocese,  in  which  the  youth  which  were  set 
apart  for  the  service  of  Christ,  received  a  learned 
and  religious  education*  Those  also  of  the  abbots, 
who  had  any  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Christianity, 
opened  schools  in  their  monasteries,  in  which  the 
more  learned  of  the  fraternity  instructed  such  as 
^^re  designed  for  the  mQn{is|;ic  staite,  or  the  sacer- 
dotal order,  in  the  Latin  language,  and  other  branch- 
es of  learning  suitable  to  their  future  destination; 
It  was  formerly  believed,  that  the  university  of  Pa- 
ris was  erected  by  Charlemagne ;  but  this  opinion 
is  rejected  by  such  as  have  studied  with  impartiality 
the  history  of  this  age ;  though  it  is  undeniably  ev- 
ident  that  this  great  prince  had  the  honour  of  lay- 
ing, in  some  measure,  the  foundation  of  that  nobje 
institution,  and  that  die  beginnings  from  which  it 
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CBMT.  viiL  arose  were  owing  eatirdy  to  bim/  However  this 
T^"^  "'  question  be  decided,  it  is  undeniably  certain,  that 
the  zeal  of  this  emperor,  for  the  propagation  and 
advancement  of  letters,  was  very  great,  and  mani- 
fested its  ardour  by  a  considerable  number  of  ex- 
ceUent  establishments  ;  nor  among  others  must 
we  pass  with  silence  the  famous  palatine  school^ 
which  he  erected  with  a  view  to  banish  igiKxance 
from  his  court ;  and  in  which  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  and  the  children  of  the  nobility,  were  edu- 
cated by  the  most  learned  and  illustnous  masters 
of  the  times.* 
BatMtM.  ▼.  These  excellent  establishments  were  not^ 
S^  dLS^  however,  attended  with  the  desired  success ;  nor 
^"****  was  the  improvement  of  the  youth,  in  learning  and 
virtue,  at  all  proportioned  to  the  pains  that  were 
taken,  and  the  bounty  that  was  bestowed  to  pro- 
cure them  a  liberal  education.  This  indeed  will 
not  appear  surprising,  when  we  consider  that  the 
most  learned  and  renowned  masters  of  these  times 
were  men  of  very  little  genius  and  abilities,  and 
that  their  system  of  erudition  and  philosophy  was 
nothing  more  than  a  lean  and  ghasdy  skeleton,  equal- 
ly unfit  for  ornament  and  use.  The  whole  circle 
of  the  sciences  was  composed  of  what  they  called, 
the  seven  liberal  arts,  viz.  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic, 
arithmetic,  geometrj^,  music,  and  astronomy ;'  the 
three  former  of  which  they  distinguished  by  tlie 
title  of  trwiunij  and  the  four  latter  by  that  of 

^  The  raasottt,  that  hsTe  been  used  to  prove  Chariem^piethe  ibvad* 
«r  of  the  tiniversitj  of  Parii,  are  aooorateiy  coUeeted  ia  Du  BoaUj^ 
BUtoria  ^icadenut  Pant,  torn*  i.  p*  91*  But  tbej  have  been  refuted  If 
the  foUowiDi^  learned  men  in  a  victorious  manner,  viz.  MabiUon,  ^ct, 
Saiict.  Ord'  Benedict^  torn*  v<  Praf-  §  181,  182.  Laanoy.  Gland.  Joly^ 
J)e  Scholu. 

•  Boulaj,  BUtoria  Jicadenda  Pans,  torn-  i.  p.  981.  Mabillon,  1.  c*  §  179. 

'  H erni.  ConiHngii  ^ntiqvUtat.  Academiatf  Din.  iii-  p.  80.  Jae.  Tho^ 
laasii  Pro^ammatu^  p.  368*  Ob$ervatim^  Maleruium,  torn,  vi-  ObMrv* 
xiv.  p.  118. 
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^uadrhrium.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  ^ffj;'^; 
'wretchedly  barbarous  than  the  manner  in  which  a=L=aI 
these  sciences  were'taught,  as  We  may  easily  per- 
ceive  from  Alcuin's  treatise  concerning  them ;« 
and  the  dissertations  of  St.  Augustin  on  the  same 
subject,  which  were  in  the  highest  repute  at  this 
time.  In  the  greatest  part  of  the  schools,  the 
public  teachers  ventured  no  further  than  the  trivia 
um^  and  confined  their  instructions  to  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  logic;  they  however  who,  after 
passing  the  trwium  and  also  the  quadrivium,  were 
desirous  of  rising  yet  higher  in  their  literary  pur- 
suits^ were  exhorted  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
study  of  Cassiodore  and  Boethius,  as  if  the  prog- 
ress of  human  knowledge  was  bounded  by  the 
discoveries  of  those  two  learned  writers. 


CHAPTER  11. 


CQRCEIIinilO  THE  DOCTORS  AJID  VINISTBftS  OF  THE  CKUIICH;  AMB 
ITS  FORM  OF  GOVERNMBMT  DUEUNO  THIS  CKMTVaY. 

1.  That  corruption  of  manners,  which  dishon-  hk  tiea  «r 
cured  the  clergy  in  the  former  century,  increased,  *^  **'^' 
instead  of  diminishing,  in  this,  and  discovered  it- 
self under  the  most  odious  characters,  both  in  the 
eastern  and  western  provinces.  In  the  east  there 
arose  the  most  violent  dissensions  and  quarrels 
among  the  bishops  and  doctors  of  the  church,  who, 
forgetting  the  duties  of  their  stations,  and  the  cause 

C  Aleuini  0p9ra^  pftra  ii.  p.  184^,  edit  Quereetani*  It  it  however  to 
be  obsenretl,  that  the  trentise  of  Aleuin  here  referrvd  to»  is  not  obIj  in- 
IMrfeet,  but  it  elmoet  entbneljr  tnmteribcd  from  Caisiodore' 
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cRNT.viii.of  Christ  in  which  they  were  engaged,  threw  the 
,!"""'  ''  stiite  into  combustion  by  their  outward  clamours, 
and  their  scandalous  divisions ;  and  even  went  so 
far  as  to  embrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their 
brethren  who  differed  from  them  in  opinion.      In 
the  western  world,  Christianity  was  not  less  dis- 
graced by  the  lives  and  actions  of  those  who  pre- 
tended to  be  the  luminaries  of  the  church,  and 
who  ought  to  have  been  so  in  reality,  by  exhibit- 
ing exaniples  of  piety  and  virtue  to  their  flock. 
1  he  clergy  abandoned  themselves  to  their  passions 
without  moderation  or  restrahit ;  they  were  dis- 
tinguished by  their  luxury,  their  gluttony,  and 
their  lust ;  they  gave  themselves  up  to  dissipations 
of  various  kinds,  to  the  pleasures  of  hunting,  and 
what  was  still  more  remote  from  their  sacred  char- 
acter, to  military  studies  **  and  enterprises.     They 
had  also  so  far  extinguished  ever}'  principle  of  fear 
and  sliame,  that  they  became  incorrigible  ;  nor 
could  the  various  laws  enacted  against  their  vices 
by  Carloman,  Pepin,  and  Charlemagne,  at  all  con- 
tribute  to  set  bounds  to  their  licentiousness,  or  to 
bring  about  their  reformation.* 
rhexeturt^     iL  It  is  indccd  aniaziue,  that  notwithstanding  the 

(son  in  which      if-  ^  r  L-  'ii*^ 

thecitr^>w  re  sHocking  uuturc  oi  such  Vices,  especially  in  a  set 
wttt.  "*  of  men  whose  profession  obliged  them  to  display 
to  the  world  the  attracting  lustre  of  virtuous  ex- 
ample ;  and  notwithstanding  the  perpetual  troubles 
and  complaints  which  these  vices  occasioned ;  the 
clergy  were  still  held,  corrupt  as  they  were,  in  the 
highest  veneration,  and  were  honoured,  as  a  sort  of 
deities,  by  the  submissive  multitude.  This  ven- 
eration for  the  bishops  and  clergy,  and  the  hiflu- 
cnce  and  authority  it  gave  them  over  the  people, 
were  indeed  carried  much  higher  in  the  west  than 

^  Steph.  Baluziusy  ad  Heffinon.  Prundentemy  p.  563.  Wilkina,  CondUa 
Magna  Britannia,  toni.  i.  p.  90. 

I  Steph.  Balaz.  Ca^tular,  regum,  Frat^n  torn.  i.  p.  189»  908,  iTS* 
493,  ke. 
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in  the  eastern  provinces ;  and  the  reasons  of  this  cent,  thl 
difference  will  appear  manifest  to  such  as  consider  '^"^^  "' 
the  customs  and  maimers  that  prevailed  among  the 
barbarous  nations,  which  were,  at  this  time,  mas- 
ters of  Europe,  before  their  conversion  to  Christ- 
ianity. All  these  nations,  during  their  continuance 
under  the  darkness  of  paganism,  were  absolutely 
enslaved  to  their  priests,  without  whose  counsel 
and  authority  they  transacted  nothing  of  the  least 
importance  either  in  civil  or  military  affairs.*^  Upon, 
their  conversion  to  Christianity,  they  therefore 
thought  proper  to  transfer  to  the  ministers  of  their 
new  religion,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  their  for- 
mer priests  ;  and  the  christian  bishops,  in  their  turn, 

k  Jalius  Cesar,  De  bello  GalUco^  lib*  v.  cap.  13.  "  Druides  magno  sunt 
apad  eos  booore;  nam  fere  de  omnibus  controverstis,  publicis  privatis- 
que,  eonstttuant ;  et,  si  quod  est  admissum  facinus,  si  esedes  facta,  si  de 
hsreditate  si  de  finibusoontroversia  est,  iidem  deoernunt,  prtemia,  poenas- 
qae  eoDStituunt ;  si  qui  aut  publicus  eornm  decreto  non  steterit,  sacrificiia 
iDterdiennt.  Druides  a  bello  abesse  eooaueverunt.  Deque  tributa  una  cum 
reliquia  pendant;  militia  vacationem,  omniumque  rerum  hnbent  immu- 
nStatem.  Tantis  exeitati  pramiis,  et  sua  sponte  multi  in  diseipUnam . 
•onveniunt,  et  a  parentibus  propinquisque  mitluntur."  Taeitus,  De 
iBor.  Gemumorum,  aap.  7,  p.  384,  edit  Gruuov.  expresses  also  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  priests  or  druids  in  the  following  terms ;  *<  Ne^jUQ 
enim  animadvertere,  neque  vincire,  neque  verberare  quidem,  nisi  sacer« 
dotibus  perraissum,  non  quasi  in  pcenam,  nee  duois  jussu,  sed  velut  DeQ 
imperante."  And  agai6,  cap.  ii«  *<  Silentinro  per  sacerdotes,  quibus  ct 
turn  eoereendi  jus  est,  imperatur."  Helmoldus,  Chron,  Sclavontmf  lib. 
i.  eap.  xxxvi.  p,  90,  expresses  himself  to  the  same  purpose,  "  Major  Fla« 
minia,  qaam  Regis,  apad  ipaos  teneratio  est*"  And  again,  lib.  ii.  cap. 
xii*  p.. 235.  "  Rex  apud  eos  modicte  asstimationis  est  eompanitione  Fla- 
minis.  Ille  enim  responsa  perquirit.  Rex  et  populus  ad  illius  nutum 
pendent.**  This  ancient  custom  of  honouring  their  priesu,  and  submit* 
ting  in  all  things  to  their  decisions,  was  still  preserved  by  the  Germans, 
and  the  other  European  nations,  after  their  conversion  to  Christianity ; 
and  this  furnishes  a  satisfactory  answer  to  that  question,  viz.  how  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  christian  priesthood  obtained  in  the  west  that  enorrooot 
degree  of  authority,  which  is  so  contrary  to  the  positive  precepts  of 
Christ,  and  the  nature  and  genius  of  his  divine  relijpon. 

vol.,  II,  28 
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CENT.  vm.  were  not  only  ready  to  accept  the  offer,  but  used 
:=^=1Z^  all  their  diligence  and  dexterity  to  secure  and  assert 
to  themselves  and  their  successors,  the  dominion 
and  authority  which  the  ministers  of  paganism  had 
usurped  over  an  ignorant  and  brutish  people. 
Thdr^dia  m.  Thc  honours  and  privileges,  which  the  west- 
^^vij-ern  nations  had  voluntarily  conferred  upon  the 
bishops,  and  other  doctors  of  the  church,  were  now 
augmented  with  new  and  immense  accessions  of 
opulence  and  authority.  The  endowments  of  the 
church  and  monasteries,  and  the  revenues  of  the 
bishops,  were  hitherto  considerable;  but  in  this 
century  a  new  and  ingenious  method  was  found  out 
of  acquiring  much  greater  riches  to  the  church,  and 
of  increasing  its  wealth  through  succeeding  ages. 
An  opinion  prevailed  universally  at  this  time, 
though  its  authors  are  not  known,  that  the  punish- 
ment which  the  righteous  Judge  of  the  world  has 
reserved  for  the  transgressions  of  the  wicked,  was 
to  be  prevented  and  annulled,  by  liberal  donations 
to  God,  to  the  saints,  to  the  churches  and  clergy. 
In  consequence  of  this  notion,  the  great  and  opu- 
lent, who  were,  generally  speaking,  the  most  re- 
markable for  their  flagitious  and  abominable  lives, 
ofiered,  out  of  the  abundance  which  they  had  receiv- 
ed by  inhei^itance,  or  acquired  by  rapine,  rich  do- 
nations to  departed  saints,  their  ministers  upon 
earth,  and  the  keepers  of  the  temples  that  were 
erected  in  their  honour,  in  order  to  avoid  the  suf- 
ferings and  penalties  annexed  by  the  priests  to 
transgression  in  this  life,^  and  to  escape  the  misery 

*  The  temporal  penalties  here  mentioned  were  rigoroos  fasts,  bodily- 
pains  and  mortiiioatJons,  long  and  freqaent  prayers,  pilgrimages  to  the 
tombs  of  saints  and  martyrs,  and  such  like  austerities.  These  were  tha 
penalties  which  the  priests  imposed  upon  such  as  had  confessed  tiieir 
erimet ;  and  as  thej  were  singularly  grievous  to  those  who  bad  led  to- 
•  luptuous  li?es,  and  were  desirous  of  continuing  in  tlie  same  course  of 
licentious  pleasure,  efieroinacy  and  ease ;  the  richer  sort  of  transgressors 
embraced  eagerly  this  new  method  of  expiation,  and  willingly  giTe  a 
part  of  their  substanee  to  aToid  aach  seTere  and  rigoroui  penflltiet. 
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denounced  against  the  wicked  in  a  future  state,  cent.  vm. 
nrhis  new  and  commodious  method  of  making  ^^^'^  'V 
atonement  for  iniquity,  was  the  principal  source 
of  those  immense  treasures,  which  from  this  pe- 
riod began  to  flow  in  upon  the  clergy,  the  church- 
es, and  monasteries,  and  continued  to  enrich  them 
through  succeeding  ages  down  to  the  present 
timc.°* 

IV.  But  here  it  is  highly  worthy  of  observation,  Tbey  ue  in. 
that  the  donations  which  princes  and  persons  of  the  p^pak^U 
first  rank  presented,  in  order  to  make  expiation  for  S  *  "^ 
their  sins,  and  to  satisfy  the  justice  of  God,  and  the 
demands  of  the  clergj',  did  not  only  consist  in  those 
private  possessions,  which  every  citizen  may  enjoy, 
and  with  which  the  churches  and  convents  were 
already  abundantly  enriched ;  no,  these  donations 
were  carried  to  a  much  more  extravagant  length, 
and  die  church  was  endowed  with  several  of  those 
public  grants,  which  are  peculiar  to  princes  and 
sovereign  states,  and  which  are  commonly  called 
regalia^  or  royal  domains.  Emperors,  kings,  and 
princes,  signalized  their  superstitious  veneration 
for  the  clergy,  by  investing  bishops,  churches,  and 
tnonastcries,  in  the  possession  of  whole  provinces, 
cities,  castles,  and  fortresses,  with  all  the  rights  and 
prerogatives  of  sovereignty  tliat  were  annexed  to 
them  under  the  dominion  of  their  former  masters* 
Hence  it  came  to  piiss  that  they,  who,  by  their  holy 
profession,  were  appointed  to  proclaim  to  the  world 
the  vanity  of  human  grandeur,  and  to  inspire  into 
the  minds  of  men,  by  their  instructions  and  their 
example,  a  noble  contempt  of  sublunary  things, 
became  themselves  scandalous  spectacles  of  worldly 

«  Hence,  by  a  known  form  of  ipeeeh,  tKey  who  offered  donatiooB  to 
the  cborcli  or  clergy  were  said  to  do  this  for  the  redemption  of  their 
touls  g  and  the  gills  themselves  were  generally  called  the  price  of  trail*- 
^ession.  Sec  Lud.  Ant-  M^uratori  Oiss.  de  Jiedemptione  Peccatoruvi, 
in  his  Aniiquitatet  ItaUc4t  medii  «rvi,  torn.  ▼.  p.  71 S. 
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cEirr.  Yiw  pomp, ambition,  and  splendour;  were  created (/i/^ei^ 
^^U^  counts^  and  marquises^  judges,  legislators,  and  sove- 
reigns ;  anil  not  only  gave  laws  to  nations,  but  also^ 
upon  many  occasions,  gave  battle  to  their  enemies 
at  the  head  of  numerous  armies  of  their  own  raising. 
It  b  here  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  source  of  those 
dreadful  tumults  and  calamities  that  spread  desola* 
tion  through  h^urope  in  after  times,  particularly  of 
those  bloody  wars  concerning  investitures^sind  those 
obstinate  contentions  and  disputes  about  the  regalia^ 
ivcMMior  V.  The  excessive  donations  that  were  made  to 
HhJnlSr^^he  clergy,  and  that  extravagant  liberality  that 
th««kigy-  augmented  daily  the  treasures  of  the  European 
churches,  to  which  these  donations  and  this  liber- 
ality were  totally  confined,  began  in  this  century ; 
nor  do  we  find  any  examples  of  the  like  munificence 
in  preceding  times.  From  hence  we  may  conclude 
that  these  donations  were  owing  to  customs  pecu« 
liar  to  the  European  nations,  and  to  the  maxims 
of  policy  that  were  established  among  those  warlike 
people.  The  kings  of  these  nations,  who  were 
employed  either  in  usurpation  or  self  defence,  en- 
deavoured, by  all  means,  to  attach  warmly  to  their 
interests  those  whom  tWy  considered  as  their 
friends  and  clients;  and,  for  this  purpose,  they 
distributed  among  them  extensive  territories,  cities, 
and  fortresses,  with  the  various  rights  and  privi. 
leges  belonging  to  them,  reserving  to  themselves 
no  more  than  the  supreme  dominion,  and  also  the 
military  service  of  their  powerful  vassals.  This 
then  being  the  method  of  governing  customar}^  in 
Europe,  it  was  esteemed  by  princes  a  high  instance 
of  political  prudence  to  distribute  among  the  bish- 
ops, and  other  christian  doctors,  the  same  sort  of 
donations  that  they  had  formerly  made  to  their 
generals  and  clients ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  believed, 
tliat  superstition  alone  wasalwyys  the  principle  that 
drew  Ibrth  their  Uberality.  They  expected  more 
fidelity  and  loyalty  from  a  set  of  men,  who  were 
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bound  by  the  obligations  of  religion,  and  conse-  cestt.  vin. 
crated  to  the  service  of  God,  than  from  a  body  of  ^.^^^  ^2l 
nobiiiQ^,  composed  of  fierce  and  impetuous  war- 
riors, and  accustomed  to  little  else  than  bloodshed 
and  rapine^  And  they  hoped  also  to  check  the 
seditious  and  turbulent  spirits  of  their  vassals,  and 
maintain  them  in  their  obedience,  by  the  influence 
and  authority  of  the  bishops,  whose  commands 
were  highly  respected,  and  whose  spiritual  thun* 
derbolts,  rendered  formidable  by  ignorance,  struck 
terror  into  the  boldest  and  most  resolute  hearts/ 

■The  account  here  given  of  the  rise  of  the  clergy  to  such  enormous 
degrees.of  opulence  and  authority,  is  corroborated  by  the  following  re- 
markable passage  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  lib.  ?.  De  rebus  geatia  re- 
gum  ^9ngli<ef  **  Carol  us- Magnus,  pro  contundenda  gentium  illarum  fe* 
roeia)  omnes  peue  terras  eccletiiis  eontulerat,  eonsilioaissime  perpendena, 
nolle  aeri  ordinis  homines,  Um  faeiljc  quam  Laicos,  fidelkatem  Uotptiii 
jre}ieere ;  pncterea  si  Laici  i<ebellarent«  itioa  posse  ezeonimuiiifsationi* 
anetorhate  et  poteotic  severitate  eontpeseere*"    I'hia  is,  doubtless,  the 
true  reason  why  Charlemagne,  who  was  far  from  being  a  superstitioua 
pruice*  or  a  slave  to  the  clergy,  augmented  so  vastly  th«*  jurisdiction  of 
the  Roman  pontiff  in  Gcrmauy,  Italy,  and  the  other  countries,  where 
he  had  extended  his  conquests,  and  acciimulated  upon  tlie  bishops  such 
ample  possessions.    He  expected  more  loyalty  and  submission  from  the 
•lergy  than  from  the  Uity  ;  and  he  augmented  the  riches  and  authority 
of  the  former,  in  order  to  secure  his  throne  against  the  assaults  of  the 
latter.     As  tlie  bishops  were  universally  held  in  the  highest  veneration, 
he  made  use  of  their  influenee  in  aheeking  the  rebellious  spirit  of  hia 
4akea,  eounu»  and  knights,  who  were  frequently  very  troublesome* 
Charlemagne,  for  instance,  had  much  to  fear  from  the  dukes  of  Bene* 
Tcnto,  SpoletO)  and  Capua,  when  the  government  of  the  Lombards  waa 
•vertttmed  ;  he  therefore  made  over  a  considerable  part  of  luly  to  the 
Roman  pontiff,  whose  ghostly  authority,  opulencei  and  threatenings, 
were  so  proper  to  restrain  those  powerful  and  vindictive  princes  from 
seditious  insurrections,  or  to  quell  such  tumults  as  they  might  venture 
to  excite.     Nor  was  Charlemagne  the  only  prince  who  honoured  the 
clergy  from  such  poliiical  views ;  the  other  kings  and  princes  of  Europe 
acted  much  in  the  same  manner,  and  from  the  same  principles,  as  will 
Appear  evident  to  all  who  coAsider,  with  attention,  the  forms  of  govem- 
j&ent,  and  the  methods  of  gnvemiag,  that  toiik  place  in  this  eentury.  So 
fbittbo  we«8iive  augmetttatioa  of  aacerdoud  opulraoo  and  attthoritf# 
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ciajT.  vin.      VI.  This  prodigious  accession  to  the  opulence  and 
■L'^     ^  'l  autliority  of  the  clergy  in  ihe  west  began  at  their 
lo^r^aSSS  ^^^i  ^h^  Roman  pontiff,  and  spread  gradually 
from  thence  among  the  inferior  bishops,  and  also 
among  the  sacerdotal  and  monastic  orders.     The 
barbarous  nations,  who  received  the  gospel,  look* 
ed  upon  the  bishop  of  Rome  as  the  successor  of 
their  chief  druid^  or  high  priest.     And  as  this  tre- 
mendous druid  had  enjoyed,  under  the  darkness  * 
of  paganism,  a  boundless  authority,  and  had  been 
treated  with  a  degree  of  veneration,  that,  through 
its  servile  excess,  degenerated  into  terror ;  so  the 
barbarous  nations,  upon  their  conversion  to  Christ- 
ianity,  diought  proper  to  confer  upon  the  chief  of 
the  bishops  the  same  honours  and  the  same  au- 
thority that  had  formerly  been  vested  in  their  arch- 
druid."*     The  Roman  pontiff  received,  with  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  ghostly  delight,  these  au- 
gust privileges  ;  and  lest,  upon  any  change  of  af- 
^irs,  attempts  might  be  made  to  deprive  him  di 
them,  he  strengthened  his  title  to  these  extraordi- 
nary honours,  by  a  variety  of  passages  drawn  from 
ancient  history,  and,  what  was  still  more  astonish- 
ing, by  arguments  of  a  religious  nature.     This 
conduct  of  a  superstitious  people  swelled  die  arro- 
gance of  the  Roman  druid  to  an  enormous  size  ; 
and  gave  to  the  see  of  Rome  that  high  pre-emi- 
nence, and  that  despotic  authority,  in  civil  and  po- 
litical matters,  that  were  unknown  to  former  ages. 

which  many  look  upon  as  the  work  of  Buperstition  alone,  was,  in  maoy 
instances,  an  eflfect  of  political  prudence*  We  shall  consider,  presently, 
the  terrors  of  excommunication^  which  William  of  Malmesbury  touches 
but  cursorily  in  the  latter  words  of  the  passage  above  quoted. 

•  Cesar  speaks  thus  of  the  chief  or  arohdruid  ;  "  His  omnibus  droi* 
dibtts  prjsest  unua,  qui  Summam  inter  ens,  Celtas,  habet  auctoritatem. 
Hoc  mortuo,  si  quis  ex  reliquis  exoellit  dignitate,  suceedit.  At  ai  sunt 
plures  pares,  suffnigio  Uruidum  adlegilur ;  noonunquam  etiara  de  prinoi* 
patu  armis  eoatendont."  Vide  J  ui*  Cesar,  De  belio  GaUicQp  lib.  tL  eap^ 
«ii. 
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Hence,  among  other  unhappy  circumstances,  arose  ceht.  tojl 
that  most  monstrous  and  most  pernicious  opinion,  '^** 
that  such  persons  as  were  exchided  from  the  com- 
munion  of  the  church  by  tlie  pontiff  himself,  or 
any  of  the  bishops,  forfeited  thereby,  nbt  only  thelf 
civil  rights  and  advantages  as  citizens,  but  even 
the  common  claims  and  privileges  of  humanity. 
This  horrid  opinion,  which  was  a  fatal  source  of 
virars,  massacres,  and  rebellions  without  number, 
and  which  contributed  more  than  any  thing  else  to 
augment  and  confirm  the  papal  authority,  was,  un- 
happily for  Europe,  borrowed  by  christians,  or 
rather  by  the  clergy,  from  the  pagan  superstitions.' 

P  Though  excommuniC'itiont  from  the  time  of  ConsUntine  the  Great, 
ivas,  in  every  part  of  the  christian  world,  attemleil  with  many  disagree- 
ahle  effeets,  yet  its  highest  terrors  were  confined  to  Europe,  whei*e  its 
aspect  was  tnily  formidable  and  hideous.  It  acquired  also,  in  the  eighth 
eentary,  new  accessions  of  terror ;  so  that,  from  that  period,  the  exc6m» 
mumcaHTt  i^r^ctiaed  in  Europe  difftred  entirely  (Vom  that  which  wM  in 
«se  In  other  parts  of  Christendom.  Escommanieated  persona  were  in- 
deed eonaidered,  in  til  placea,  at  objeeta  of  aversion  both  to  God  and 
men  ;  but  they  were  not,  on  this  aecottnt*  robbed  of  the  privileges  of 
•itizensy'nor  cif  the  rights  of  humanity ;  much  lesa  were  those  kings  and 
princea,  whom  an  insolent  bishop  bad  thought  proper  to  exclude  from 
the  communion  of  the  church,  supposes!  to  forfe't,  on  that  account,  their 
crowns  or  their  territories.  But  from  this  century  it  was  quite  other- 
wise in  Europe  ;  excommunication  received  that  infernal  power  which 
disaolved  all  connections ;  so  that  those  whom  the  bishops,  or  their  chie^ 
excluded  from  ehureb  communion,  were  degraded  to  a  level  with  the 
beaita.  Under  this  horrid  sentence,  the  king,  the  rtiler,  the  hnsband^ 
the  fisther,  nay,  even  the  man^  forfeited  all  their  rights,  all  their  adt«n« 
tages,  the  claims  of  nature,  and  the  privileges  of  society.  What  then 
tras  the  origin  of  this  Qnnatui*al  power  which  excommunication  acquire 
ed  ?  It  was  briefly  as  follows;  upon  the  conversion  of  the  barbai*ous  na- 
tions to  Christianity,  these  new  and  ignorant  proselytes  confounded  the 
exeomtHunieaHiin  in  use  among  christians,  with  that  which  had  been 
praetised  In  the  timet  of  paganism  by  the  priests  of  the  gods,  and  eon- 
Adered  them  as  uf  the  same  nature  and  eflbet-  The  Roman  pontiffk,  tm 
the  other  hand,  were  too  artful  not  to  countenance  and  eneonrage  thb 
drror ;  end  therefore  employed  all  sorts  of  means  to  gain  credit  to  $m 
opinion  ao  proper  to  gratSff  thdr  embition»  and  to  eggnndise,  in  geB^ 
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CENT.  vin.  viL  We  see  in  the  annals  of  the  French  nation 
Zlf— '.'  the  following  remarkable  and  shocking  instance  rf 
Theiunuuithe  eHomious  power  that  was  at  this  time  vested 
S^Snj  in  the  Roman  pontiff.  Pepin,  who  was  mayor  of 
&  t^i  the  palace  to  Childeric  III.  and  who,  in  the  exer- 
ifft^'^  cise  of  that  high  office,  was  possessed,  in  reality, 
of  the  royal  power  and  authority,  not  contented 
with  this,  aspired  to  the  titles  and  honours  of  maj- 
esty, and  formed  the  design  of  dethroning  his  sov- 
ereign. For  this  purpose,  the  states  of  the  realm 
were  assembled  by  Pepin,  a.  d.  751 ;  and  though 
they  were  devoted  to  the  interests  of  this  ambitious 
usurper,  they  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  the  bish- 
op of  Rome  was  previously  to  be  consulted,  wheth- 
er the  execution  of  such  a  project  was  lawful  or 
not.  In  consequence  of  this,  ambassadors  were 
sent  by  Pepin  to  Zachary,  the  reigning  pontiff, 
with  the  following  question  ;  Whether  the  dwine 
law  did  not  permit  a  valiant  and  warlike  people  to 
dethrone  a  pusillanimous  and  indolent  monarchy  who 
was  incapaole  of  discharging  any  of  the/unctions  of 
royalty^  and  to  substitute  in  his  place  one  morewor- 
thy  to  rule,'  and  who  had  alreaay  rendered  most  im- 
portant  services  to  the  state.  The  situation  of 
Zachary,  who  stood  much  in  need  of  the  succours 
of  Pepin  against  the  Greeks  and  Lombards,  ren- 
dered his  answer  such  as  the  usurper  desired. 
And  when  this  favourable  decision  of  the  Roman 
oracle  was  published  in  France  the  unhappy  Chil- 
deric was  stripi)ed  of  royalty  without  the  least  op- 
en], the  episeopal  order*  That  thU  is  the  true  origin  of  the  extenaive 
and  horrid  influence  of  the  European  and  papal  exeommunication»  will 
Appear  evident  to  such  as  east  an  eje  upon  die  fbllowfni^  passage  of  Ce- 
aar.  He  beUn  GtUUcot  lib.  vi*  cap*  xiii.  "  Si  quia  aut  ftriFatus  aut  publicos 
Dmidam  decreto  non  steterit,  sacrifioiis  interdicont*  Hec  poena  est  apad 
•oa  graviasima.  Qoibus  ita  est  interdictnm,  ii  naniero  iropioram  et 
aeeleratomm  habeotur,  lis  omnes  decedunt,  aditom  eonim  sermonem- 
qae  defagiunt,  ne  quid  ex  eontagione  inoomroodi  aceipiant ;  neq«e  iiA 
peteatiboi  joi  redditur^  neqoe  hoaoa  oUua  eommttaioatnr.** 
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position  ;  and  Pepin,  without  the  smallest  resist-  cent,  viii 
ance  from  any  quarter,  stepped  into  the  throne  of  ^-^^-~ 
his  master  and  his  sovereign.  Let  the  abettors  of 
the  papal  authority  see  how  they  can  justify  in 
Christ's  pretended  vicegerent  upon  earth,  a  deci- 
sion, which  is  so  glaringly  repugnant  to  the  laws 
and  precepts  of  the  divine  Saviour.'  This  deci- 
sion was  solemnly  confirmed  by  Stephen  II.  the 
successor  of  Zachary,  who  undertook  a  journey 
into  France,  in  the  year  754,  in  order  to  solicit  as- 
sistance against  the  Lombards ;  and  who,  at  the 
same  time,  dissolved  the  obligation  of  the  oath  of 
fidelity  and  allegiance  which  Pepin  had  sworn  to 
Childeric,  and  violated  by  his  usurpation,  in  the 
year  751.  And  to  render  his  title  to  the  crown  as 
sacred  as  possible,  Stephen  anointed  and  crowned 
him,  with  his  wife  and  two  sons,  for  the  second 
time/ 

1  See  Le  Cointe  AnnaL  FrajicU  Eccles-  Mezeray,  Daniel,  and  the 
•ther  Gallic  and  German  historians,  concerning  this  important  event ; 
but  particularly  Bouuet  De/ens'  declaratiortia  Cleri  Gallicanif  pars  i. 
p.  S25-  Petr.  Rival.  Disaertations  UUtor.  et  Critique*  ntr  divei't  su- 
Jett,  Din.  ii.  p.  70.  Diss.  iii.  p.  156.  Lond.  1726,  in  8vo.  Henr.  dc 
Bunauy  ffistoria  Imperii  Gennanici,  torn.  ii.  p.  388.  This  remarkable 
event  is  not  indeed  related  in  the  same  manner  by  all  historians,  and  it 
is  generally  represented  anrler  the  falsest  colours  by  those  who,  from 
a  spirit  of  blind  zeal  and  excessive  adulation,  seize  ever)'  occasion  of  ex- 
alting the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  bishops  of  Rome.  Such  writer* 
assert  that  it  was  by  Zachai^'s  authority  as  pontiff,  and  not  in  conse- 
quence of  his  opinion  as  a  casuist  or  divine,  that  the  crown  was  taken 
from  the  head  of  Childeric,  and  placed  upon  tbat  of  Pepin.  But  this 
the  French  absolutely  and  justly  deny.  Had  it,  however,  been  so,  the 
crime  of  the  pontiff  would  have  been  much  greater  than  it  was  in  re- 
ality. 

0;j*  *  Pepin  had  been  anointed,  by  the  legate  Boniface  at  Soissona, 
soon  after  his  election ;  but  thinking  that  ceremony  performed  by  the 
pope,  would  recommend  him  more  to  the  respect  of  his  sul^ectSi  he 
desired  that  it  should  be  performed  anew  by  Stephen.  Pepin  is  the  first 
French  monarch  who  received  this  unction  as  a  ceremony  of  coronation^ 
atleast  according  to  the  reports  of  the  xnost  credible  historians.    His 
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CENT.  vm.     vnL  This  compliance  of  the  Roman  ponti& 

^Ul'  proved  an  abundant  source  of  opulence  and  credit 

^^d^Jid  ^^  ^^^  church*  and  to  its  aspiring  ministers.  When 

^that  part  of  Italy,  which  was  as  yet  subject  to  the 


to  theaee 

Kome  ftom  _  .  .  _ 

2^^^  Grecian  empire,  was  involved  in  confusion  and 
5g*g^JJ  trouble,  by  the  seditions  and  tumults  which  arose 
FnDM.  fj-Qjjj  ^1^^  imperial  edicts'  against  the  erection  and 
worship  of  images  ;  the  kings  of  the  Lombards 
employed  the  united  influence  of  their  arms  and 
negotiations  in  order  to  terminate  these  contests. 
Their  success  indeed  was  only  advantageous  to 
themselves  ;  for  they  managed  matters  so  as  to 
become,  by  degrees,  masters  of  the  Grecian  prov- 
inces in  Italy,  which  were  subject  to  the  exarch, 
who  resided  at  Ravenna.  Nay,  one  of  these  mon- 
archs,  named  Aistulphus,  carried  his  views  still 
further.  Elated  with  these  new  accessions  to  his 
dominions,  he  meditated  the  conquest  of  Rome  and 
its  territory,  and  formed  the  ambitious  project  of 
reducing  all  Italy  under  the  yoke  of  the  Lombards. 
The  terrified  pontiff,  Stephen  II.  addresses  him- 
self to  his  powerful  patron  and  protector  Pepin, 
represents  to  him  his  deplorable  condition,  and  im- 
plores his  assistance.  The  French  monarch  em- 
barks with  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  suppliant  pon- 
tiflf ;  crosses  the  Alps,  a.  d.  754,  with  a  numerous 

predeoenom  were  proclaimed  by  being  lifted  up  on  n  tbield,  and  the 
koUf  phial  of  Clovh  is  now  univertally  regarded  as  fabulous.  The  ena- 
tom  of  anointing  kings  at  their  coronation  was  however  more  aneicnt 
than  the  time  of  Pepin,  and  was  observed  long  before  that  period  both 
in  Scotland  and  Spain*  See  Edmund  Martene,  De  ^^ntiq.  Ecelet.  Hi' 
tib.  torn.  iii.  cap.  z.  As  also  Booau,  Hittoria  Imperii  Germanicit  torn, 
li.  p.  901,  866. 

q3*  '  "Hie  author  has  here  in  view  the  edicts  of  Leo  Isauricos  and 
Coostantine  Copronymus-  The  former  published,  in  the  year  736,  a 
famous  edict  agamst  the  worship  of  images,  which  occasioned  many  coa- 
tests  and  much  distnrbanee  both  ia  chureh  and  state ;  and  the  latter  as- 
sembled at  Constantinople,  in  the  year  754,  a  council  of  three  hundred 
and  thirty  eight  bishops,  who  unanimously  eondea^nedy  not  only  the 
wtnhip,  but  also  the  tise  of  images. 
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army ;  and  having  defeated  Aistulphus,  obliged  cent,  vul 
him,  by  a  solemn  treaty,  to  deliver  up  to  the  see  ^^^^  "' 
of  Rome  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  Pentapohs,  and  2J*p^*^ 
all  the  cities,  castles,  and  territories  which  he  had  ^^  ^ 
seized  in  the  Roman  dukedom.     It  was  not  how- 
ever long  before  the  Lombard  prince  violated, 
without  remorse,  an  engagement  which  he  had  en- 
tered into  with  reluctance.     In  the  year  755,  he  laid 
siege  to  Rome  for  the  second  time,  but  was  again 
obliged  to  sue  for  peace  by  the  victorious  arms  of 
Pepin,  who  returned  into  Italy,  and  forcing  the 
Lombard  to  execute  the  treaty  he  had  so  auda- 
ciously violated,  made  a  new  grant  of  the  exar- 
chate,* and  of  Pentapolis  to  the  Roman  pontiff  and 

•  See  Car.  SigoniuB,  De  regno  Italia^  lib.  ili.  p.  S09,  torn.  ii.  opp.  Bu- 
■aa,  Biwtoria  Imperii  Germanici,  torn.  il.  p.  901, 366.  Muratori  AnnaU 
if  Bttlue,  torn.  ir.  p.  310.  The  real  limits  of  the  exarchate,  granted  by 
Pepra  to  the  Roman  poatiff,  have  been  much  controTcrted  among  the 
learned,  and  baye,  particularly  in  our  timet,  employed  the  researches 
of  several  eminent  writers.  The  bishops  of  Rome  extend  the  limit*  of 
this  exarchate  as  far  as  they  can  with  any  appearance  of  decency  or 
probability  ;  while  their  adversaries  are  as  sealous  in  contracting  thia 
fiimous  grant  within  narrower  bounds.  See  Lud*  Ant  Muratur.  Droit% 
de  V  Empire  tur  V  Etat  EccUtiattique,  cap.  i.  ii.  As  also  his  JintiqttU 
tat*  ItaL  medii  iroi,  tom.  i.  p.  64,  68,  986, 987*  The  same  author  treats 
the  matter  with  more  eirearaspection,  tom.  t.  p.  790.  This  controver- 
sy can  only  be  terminated  with  faeility  by  an  inspection  of  Pepin's  grant 
of  the  territory  in  question.  Pontanini,  in  hhjirat  de/enee  of  the  tern* 
poraljttrutHetian  of  the  see  of  Home  over  the  eittf  of  Cowuiehto,  writ^ 
lea  in  Italian,  intimates,  that  this  grant  is  still  in'  beings  and  even  makea 
use  of  some  phrases  that  are  contained  in  it,  see  the  pages  2442  and  346 
of  that  work.  This  however  will  scarcely  be  believed.  Were  it  indeed 
true  that  such  a  deed  is  yet  in  being,  its  being  published  to  the  world, 
would  be,  undoubtedly,  unfavourable  to  the  pretensions  and  interests  of 
the  church  of  Rome.  It  is  at  least  certain,  that  in  the  recent  dispute 
between  the  emperor  Joseph  and  the  Roman  pontiS*,  concerning  the 
city  of  Comachio,  the  partisans  of  the  latter,  though  frequently  called 
apon  by  those  of  the  emperor  to  produce  this  grant,  refused  constantly 
to  eomply  with  this  demand*  On  the  other  hand  it  most  be  confessed, 
that  BlaDcUiDUSy  In  hia  Prolegom,  ml  ^SnoMtotium  4f  vUitponUf.  Mom, 
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^^^'/^^'  his  successors  in  the  apostolic  see  of  St.  Peter. 
•  -'  And  thus  was  the  bishop  of  Rome  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  temporal  prince. 
^J'^'jj'*      IX.  After  the  death  of  Pepin,  a  new  attack  was 
see  of  Rome,  niadc  upoH  thc  patrimouy  of  St.  Peter,  by  Dide- 
ric,  king  of  the  Lombards,  who  invaded  the  terri- 
tories that  had  been  granted  by  the  French  mon- 
arch to  the  see  of  Rome.     In  this  extremity,  Ad- 
rian I.  who  was  pontiff  at  that  time,  fled  for  succour 
to  Charles,  the  son  of  Pepin,  who,  on  account  of 
his  herpic  exploits,  was  afterward  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Charlemagne.     This  prince,  whose 
enterprising  genius  led  him  to  seize  with  avidity 
every  opportunity  of  extending  his  conquests,  and 
whose  veneration  for  the  Roman  see  was  carried 
very  far,  as  much  from  the  dictates  of  polic}'^  as 
superstition,  adopted  immediately  the  cause  of  the 
trembling  pontiff.     He  passed  the  Alps  with  a 
formidable  army,  a.  d.  774,  overturned  the  em- 
pire of  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  which  had  subsist- 
ed above  two  hundred  years,  sent  their  exiled  mon- 
arch into  France,  and  proclaimed  himself  king  of 
the  Lombards.     These  conquests  offered  to  Char- 
lemagne  an  occasion  of  visiting  Rome,  where  he 
not  only  confirmed  the  grants  which  had  been  made 
by  his  father  to  tliat  see,  but  added  to  them  new 
donations,  and  made  to  the  Roman  pontiffs  a  ces- 
sion of  several  cities  and  provinces  in  Italy,  which 
had  not  been  contained  in  Pepin's  grant.     What  . 
those  cities  and  provinces  were,  is  a  question  dif- 
ficult to  be  resolved  at  this  period  of  time,  as  it  is 
perplexed  with  much  obscurity  from  the  want  of 

p.  55,  has  given  us,  from  n  Farnesian  manuscript,  a  specimen  of  this 
grant,  which  seems  to  csarry  the  marks  of  remote  antiquitj.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  a  multitude  of  witnesses  unite  in  assuring  us,  that  the  remorse 
of  a  wounded  conscience  was  the  souixe  of  Pepin's  liberality,  and  that 
bis  grant  to  the  Roman  pontiff*  was  the  superstitious  remedy  by  which 
he  hoped  to  expiate  his  enormities,  and  particularly  his  horrid  perfidy 
to  his  master  Childerio. 
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authentic  records,  by  which  alone  it  can  be  decid-  cent,  vm 
ed  with  certainty.'*  part  i^. 

■  See  Car.  Sigonius,  De  re^no  ftaUa,  UN  iii.  p«  223,  torn.  ii.  opp. 
Bunau,  Histmia  Imperii  Germanici,  torn,  ii*  p.  368.  Petr.  de  Marca^ 
H^  Concordia  sucerdotii  et  imperii,  lib.  i.  cap.  xii.  p*  67.  Lad.  Anton. 
Mn-.-atori  Droits  de  r  Empire  anr  VEtat  Ecclenattique,  cap.  ii.  p.  147. 
Conringius,  De  fmperio  Roman.  German*  cap*  vi.  The  extent  of  Charle- 
nagne's  grant  to  the  ace  of  Rome  is  as  much  disputed  as  that  of  Pepin's, 
between  the  partisans  or  the  pope,  and  those  of  the  emperors.  They 
who  plead  the  cause  of  the  Roman  see,  maintain  that  Corsica,  Sardiniay 
Sieilj,  the  territory  of  Sabino^  the  dtttehy  of  Spoleto,  and  several  other 
plaeea  were  sol^moly  granted  by  Charleniagne  to  St.  Peter  and  hie 
SQeeeasors.  They,  on  the  oth<9r  hand,  who  assert  the  righu  of  the  empe- 
ror, diminish  as  far  as  they  can  the  munificence  of  Charles,  and  confine 
thb  new  grant  within  narrow  limits.  The  reader  may  consult  upon  this 
subject  the  authors  of  tlie  present  age,  who  have  published  their  opinions 
eoneeming  the  pretensions  of  the  emperors  and  the  popes  to  the  cities  of 
Commachio  and  Florence,  and  the  datcliies  of  Parma  and  Placentia ; 
hat  above  all,  the  learned  Berret's  excellent  treatise,  entitled,  Dutterta- 
tio  Chorographica  d»  ftalia  medii  avi,  f.  93.  The  spirit  of  party  seeraa 
in  this  controversy,  as  in  many  others,  to  have  blinded  the  disputants  on 
both  sides  of  the  question ;  and  this,  together  with  the  difRcolty  of  avoid- 
ing mistakes  upon  a  point  involved  in  such  deep  obseurity,  has  in  many 
eases  rendered  the  truth  invisible  to  both  the  contending  parties.  With 
respect  to  the  motives  that  induced  Charlemagne  to  make  this  grants 
they  are  much  less  doubtful  than  the  extent  of  the  grant  itself,  Adrian 
affirms,  tliat  the  monarch's  view  was  to  atone  for  Ms  tins  by  this  act  of 
liberality  to  the  church,  as  we  sec  in  a  letter  from  that  pontiff  to  Char- 
lemagne, which  is  published  in  Muratori's  Scriptores  rerwn  ftalicar. 
tom.  iii.  pars  ii.  p.  265,  and  of  which  the  following  passage  is  remarkable ; 
*<  Yenientes  ad  nos  de  Capua,  quam  beato  Petro  apostolorum  principi 
pro  mereede  animae  vestrse  atque  sempiterna  memoria  cum  ceteris  civi. 
tatibus  obtulistis."  It  is  not  indeed  unlikely,  that  Charlemagne,  who  af- 
fected that  kind  of  piety  which  was  tlie  characteristio  of  this  barbarous 
age,  mentioned  this  superstitious  motive  in  the  act  of  cession,  by  which 
he  confirmed  his  donation  to  the  church  ;  but  such  as  are  aoquatated 
with  the  character  of  this  prince,  and  the  history  of  this  period,  will  he 
cantiotts  in  attributing  his  generosity  to  this  religious  principle  alone. 
His  grand  motive  was,  undoubtedly,  of  an  ambitious  kind  ;  he  was  obsti- 
nately bent  upon  adding  the  western  empire  to  his  dominions,  and  the 
SQcoeti  of  this  grand  project  depended  much  upon  the  eonsent  and  «s^ 
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CENT.  viTL  X.  By  this  act  of  liberality,  which  seems  to  cany 
^^''^"'  in  it  the  contradictory  characters  of  policy  and  im- 
The  moriv  n  ])rudence,  Charlemagne  opened  for  himself  a  pas- 
tob^i^^iibi^  sage  to  the  empire  of  the  west,  and  to  the  supreme 
"^  dominion  over  the  city  of  Rome  and  its  territory, 

upon  which  the  western  empire  seemed  then  to 
depend."'  He  had  no  doubt  been  meditating  for 
a  considerable  time  this  arduous  project,  which 
his  father  Pepin  had  probably  formed  before  him, 
but  the  circumstances  of  the  times  obliged  him  to 
wait  for  a  favourable  occasion  of  putting  it  in  ez« 
ecution.  This  was  offered  him  in  the  year  800, 
when  the  affairs  of  the  Greeks  were  reduced  to  Ae 
utmost  extremity  after  the  death  of  Leo  III.  and 
the  barbarous  murder  of  his  son  Constantine,  and 
while  the  impious  Irene  held  the  r^ins  of  empire. 
This  favourable  opportunity  was  seized  with  avid- 
ity by  Charles,  who  set  out  for  Rome,  where  he 
was  received  with  the  utmost  demonstrations  of 
zeal  by  the  sovereign  pontiif,'^  who  had  entered 
into  his  views,  and  persuaded  the  people,  elated 
at  this  time  with  high  notions  of  their  indepen- 
dency and  elective  power,  to  unite  their  suffrages 
in  favour  of  this  prince,  and  to  proclaim  him  em- 
peror of  the  west.y 

littance  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  whose  approbfttlon»  in  those  tiroes,  was 
iuffieient  to  sanctify  the  most  iniquitoas  projects  ;  so  that  Charlemagne 
lavished  gifts  upon  the  bishops  of  Rome,  that,  by  their  assistance,  he 
might  assume,  with  a  certain  air  of  decency,  the  empire  of  the  vest» 
and  confirm  his  new  dominion  in  Italy.  This  policy  we  have  take* 
notice  of  already,  and  it  most  appear  manifest  to  all  who  view  things 
irilh  the  smallest  degree  of  impartiality  and  attention. 

w  Charles  in  reality  was  already  emperor  of  the  west,  that  is,  the 
most  powerful  of  the  European  monarchs*  He  wanted  therefore  noth- 
ing more  than  the  title  of  emperor,  and  the  supreme  dominion  in  Rome 
ft&d  Its  territory,  both  of  which  he  obtained  by  the  assistance  of  Leo  HI. 

*  LeoHI. 

y  See  the  historians  who  hare  transmitted  to  ns  accounts  of  this  eem- 
tury,  and  more  especially  Bunau,  JBtttoria  Imperii  Roman  Gernum, 
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XL  Charles^  upon  his  elevation  to  the  empire  of  cekt.viu 
the  west  and  the  government  of  Rome,  seems  to  I^^^"« 
have  reserved  to  himself  only  the  supreme  domin-  .^foSIJ*^ 
ion,  and  the  unalienable  rights  of  majesty,  and  to  ^d<ri>iSi 
have  granted  to  the  church  of  Rome  a  subordinate  ^^~- 
jurisdiction  over  that  great  city,  and  its  annexed 
territory/    This  grant  was  undoubtedly  suggested 

torn*  ii.  p<  597.  The  partisanB  of  the  Romim  pontifib  generally  maintoin, 
that  Leo  lU-  by  a  divme  right,  vested  in  him  at  bishop  of  Rome, 
transported  the  western  empire  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Franks,  and 
•onferred  it  upon  Charlemagne,  the  monarch  of  the  latter*  Front 
henee  they  eonclude,  that  the  Roman  pontiff,  as  the  viear  of  Christ,  ia 
tke  supreme  lord  of  the  whole  earth,  and,  in  a  particular  manner,  of  the 
Roman  empire*  The  temerity  of  these  pretensions,  and  the  absurdity 
of  this  reasoning,  are  exposed  with  much  learning  and  judgment  by  the 
celebrated  Fred-  Spanheim,  De  Jicta  translaUone  imperii  in  Carolum 
M,per  LeQnem  Ul-  tpm*  ij.  opp-  p*  557. 

s  That  Charlemagne,  in  effect,  preserved  entire  his  supreme  anthor- 
Hy  over  the  city  of  Rome  and  its  adjacent  territory,  gave  law  to  the 
eitizens  by  judges  of  his  own  appointment,  punished  malefactors,  enjoy- 
ed the  prero^stif  es,  and  exercised  all  the  funetions  of  royalty,  has  been 
demonstrated  by  several  of  the  learned  in  the  most  amide  and  satis&e- 
tovy  omaner,  and  confirmed  by  the  most  unexceptionable  and  authen- 
tic testimonies.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  it  wiU  l>e  sufficient  to  con- 
sult Muratori's  Oroitt  de  C  Empire  tur  CEtat  Ecciewutique,  cbap.  vi.  p. 
77.  And  indeed  they  must  have  a  strange  power  of  resisting  the  clear- 
tit  evidence,  who  are  absurd  enough  to  assert,  as  does  Fontauini,  in  hii 
treatise,  entitled,  Dominio  Uella  S.  Sede  topra  Comachio,  Diss.  i.  c.  95, 
96,  that  Charles  sustained  at  Rome  the  character  of  the  advocate  of  the 
Roman  church,  and  not  that  of  its  sovereign  or  its  lord,  the  dominion 
of  the  pontifTs  being  unlimited  and  universal*  On  the  other  hand,  we 
must  acknowledge  ingenuously  that  the  power  of  the  pontiff,  both  in 
the  city  of  Rome  and  its  annexed  territory,  was  very  great,  and  that, 
in  several  cases,  he  seemed  to  act  with  a  princely  authority,  liui  tl^e 
extent  and  the  foundations  of  that  authority  are  matters  hid  in  the  deep. 
est  obscurity,  and  have  thereby  given  occasion  to  endless  disputes. 
>laratori  maintains,  in  his  work  above  cited,  p.  102,  that  the  bishop  of 
Rome  discharged  the  function  of  exarch,  or  vicar,  to  the  emperor,  an 
opinion  which  Clement  XI.  rejected  as  injurious  to  the  papal  dignity, 
and  which  indeed  does  not  appear  to  have  any  solid  foundation-  Afler 
a  ewtfw^  CXiuP9iD«tio»  of  aU  the  ciireuAstiuioea  that  can  oontribute  toward 
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^i-to  him  by  the  ambitious  pontiff  as  a  matter  of  sac 
»  red  and  indispensable  obligation,  and  many  ficti- 
tious deeds  were  probably  produced  to  make  out 
the  pretensions,  and  justify  the  claims  of  the  church 
to  this  high  degree  of  temporal  authority  and  civil 
jurisdiction.  In  order  to  reconcile  the  new  empe- 
ror to  this  grant,  it  was  no  doubt  alleged,  that  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  his  renowned  predecessor,  when 
he  removed  the  seat  of  the  empire  to  Constantino- 
ple, delivered  up  Rome,  the  old  metropolis,  with 
its  adjacent  territories,  commonly  called  the  Roman 
dukedom,  to  be  possessed  and  governed  by  the 
church,  and  that  with  no  other  restriction,  than 
that  this  should  be  no  detriment  to  his  supreme 
dominion ;  and  it  was  insinuated  to  Charles,  that 
he  could  not  depart  from  the  rule  established  by 
that  pious  emperor,  without  incurring  the  wrath 
of  God,  and  the  indignation  of  St.  Peten* 

the  solution  of  this  perplexed  question,  the  most  probable  acoount  of  the 
matter  seems  to  be  this ;  that  the  Roman  pontiff  possessed  the  citj  of 
Rome  and  its  territory  by  the  same  right  that  he  held  the  exarehatc  of 
Rarenna,  and  the  other  lands  of  whieh  he  received  the  grant  from  Char- 
lemagne ;  that  is  to  sfcy,  that  he  possessed  Rome  as  a  feudal  tenure, 
though  oharged  with  less  marks  of  dependance  than  other  6efs  geDenJIy 
are,  on  acoount  of  the  lustre  and  dignity  of  a  city  which  had  been  ao 
long  the  capital  of  the  empire.  This  opinion  derives  much  strength 
from  what  we  shall  have  occasion  to  observe  in  the  following  note,  and 
it  has  the  peculiar  advantage  of  reconciling  the  jarring  testimonies  of 
ancient  writers,  and  the  various  records  of  antiquity  relating  to  this  point. 
•  Most  writers  are  of  opinion,  that  Con stantine's  pretended  grant  was 
posterior  to  this  period,  and  was  forged  in  the  tenth  century.  It 
appears  to  me,  on  the  contrary,'  that  this  fictitious  grant  was  in  being 
in  the  eighth  century,  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  both  Adrian 
and  his  successor  Leo  lU.  made  use  of  it  to  pei*suade  Charlemagne 
to  that  donation.  In  favour  of  this  opinion,  we  have  the  unexcep- 
tionable testimony  of  Adrian  himself  in  his  letter  to  Chariemagne^ 
which  is  published  iu  Muratori's  Rerum  ItaUcarum  Scriptoret^  torn.  liL 
pars  ii.  p*  194,  and  which  is  extremely  worthy  of  an  attentive  perusal. 
In  this  letter,  Adrian  exhorts  Charles,  before  his  elevation  to  the  em- 
pire,  to  order  the  restitution  of  all  the  granta  and  donations  that  had 
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xn.  While  the  power  and  opulence  of  the  Roman  cent,  tol 
pontiffs  were  rising  to  the  greatest  height  by  the  ^"'''^  "' 

T1*B  Gw 
formerlj  beca  made  to  St  Peter»  nod  to  the  church  of  Rome.  Iq  thii  SecluJMan^ 
demand  ftlso  he  diitinguishes,  in  the  plaioeat  manner,  the  donation  of  R^|^^p£ 
Conttantinc  from  those  of  the  other  princet  and  emperors,  and  what  it  ^.iJ^thSr 
partiealarl/  remarkable,  from  the  exarchate  which  was  the  gift  of  Pepin, ' 
and  even  from  the  additions  that  Charles  had  already  made  to  his  father's 
grant ;  from  whenee  we  may  justly  conclude,  that  by  the  donatim  o/Con- 
stantine,  Adrian  meant  the  city  of  Rome  and  its  annexed  territory.  He 
•peaks  first  of  this  grant  in  the  following  terms  ;  *<  Depreoamur  yestram 
Exeellentiam  . . .  pro  Dei  amore  et  ipsius  clavigeri  regni  coelorum . .  at  se- 
•andttm  promisatonem  quam  pollioiti  estis  eidem  Dei  apostolo  pro  animo 
▼estns  mereede  et  stabilitate  regni  Yestri,  omnia  nostris  temporibus  adim- 
plere  jabeatis  . . .  et  sicut  temporibos  beat!  SiWestri  Romani  pontificis,  a 
sanetc  reeordationis  piissimo  Constantino  M.  Imperatore,per  ejuslargita- 
tero,"  here Constantioe's  donation  is  evidently  mentioned,  "sanctaDei  ca- 
tholicaet  apostolieaRomana  ecelesia  eleyata  atqne  exaltata  est,  et  potes« 
tatem  in  his  Hcsperia  partlbos  largiri  dignatns  est  i  ita  et  in  his  vestris  fe- 
licissimis  temporibos  atque  nostris  sancta  Dei  ecelesia  germinet . . .  et  am- 
plius  atque  ampltus  exaltata  permaneat . . .  quia  ecce  novas  Christianissimus 
Dei  gratia  Constantinus  imperatory^here  we  see  Charles,  who  at  that  time 
was  only  a  Arin^,  styled  emperor  by  the  pontiff,  and  compared  withConstan* 
tine,  **  bis  temporibos  aurrexit,  per  qaem  omnia  Deoa  sanetB  son  eeele-  - 
ai» . . .  kurgiri  dignatos  est."  So  much  for  that  part  of  the  letter  that  re- 
lates toCoostantiue's  grant ;  as  to  the  other  donations  which  the  pontUT 
evidently  distinguishes  from  it,  observe  what  follows  ;  «  Sed  et  ouneta 
alia  qosB  per  diversos  Imperatores,  Patricios,  etiam  et  alios  Deum  timen* 
les,  pro  eorum  anime  mereede  et  venia  delictorum,  in  partibas  Tuseief 
Spoleto,  sea  Benevento,  atque  Corsica,  simul  et  Pavinensi  patrimonio« 
beato  Petro  apostolo  concessa  sont,  et  per  nefandam  gentem  Loogobar- 
dorom  per  annorum  spatia  abstraeta  et  ablata  sunt  vestris  temporibos, 
restitnaotnr."  The  pontiff  intimates  further,  that  all  these  grants  were 
•artfiilly  preserved  in  the  offiee  of  the  lateran,  and  that  he  sends  them 
to  Charles  by  his  legates.  **  Unde  et  plures  donationes  in  sacro  nottro 
serinao  Lateranensi  reeonditas  habemus,  tamen  et  pro  satisfiictione  Chris- 
tianisiimi  regni  veatri,  per  jam  iaios  viros,  ad  demonstrandum  eas  vobis» 
4Urezimas^  et  pro  hoe  petimus  eximiam  pnseellentiam  vestram,  ut  ia 
integro  ipsa  patrimonia  beato  Petro  et  nobis  restituere  jubeatis.*'  By 
this  it  appears  that  Coustantine's  grant  was  now  in  being  among  the 
archives  of  the  lateran^  and  was  sent  to  Charlemagne  with  the  other 
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CENT.  vuL  cv^iCs  which  we  have  now  been  relating,  they  rc- 
'j^.^L"^  oeaved  a  mortifying  check  in  consequence  of  a 
quarrel  which  broke  out  between  these  haughty 
pontiffs  and  the  Grecian  emperors.  Leo  the  Isau- 
rian,  and  his  sonConstantine  Copronymus  incensed 
at  the  zeal  which  Gregory  II.  and  III.  discovered 
for  the  worship  of  images,  not  only  confiscated  tlie 
treasures  and  lands  which  the  church  of  Rome  pos- 
sessed  in  Sicily,  Calabria,  and  Apulia,  but  more- 
over withdrew  the  bishops  of  these  countries,  and 
also  the  various  provinces  and  churches  of  lUyri- 
cum  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  see,  and 
subjected  them  to  the  spiritual  dominion  of  the 
bishop  of  Constantinople.  And  so  inflexibly  were 
the  Grecian  emperors  bent  upon  humbling  the  ar- 
rogance of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  that  no  entreaties, 
supplications,  nor  threats  could  engage  them  to 
abandon  their  purpose,  or  to  restore  this  rich  and 
signal  portion  of  St.  Peter's  patrimony  to  his  gree- 
dy  successors.'*  It  is  here  that  we  must  look  for 
the  original  source,  and  the  principal  cause  of  that 
vehement  contest  between  the  Roman  pontiff  and 
the  bishop  of  Constantinople,  which  in  the  follow- 
ing  century  divided  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches, 
and  was  so  pernicious  to  the  interests  and  advance- 
ment of  true  Christianity.  These  lamentable  di- 
visions, which  wanted  no  new  incident  to  foment 
them,  were  nevertheless  augmented  by  a  contro- 
versy which  arose  in  this  century,  concerning  the 
derivation  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  mention  more  largely  in  its  properplacc. 
But  it  is  more  than  probable  that  this  controversy 

donatkMM  of  kings  and  prinoea,  whose  examplet  were  maile  tue  of  to 
exeite  his  liberality  to  the  chureh. 

^  See  Mich.Leqoien's  Oriena  CkrUtianuty  torn.  1.  p.  96.  Among  the 
Greek  writers  also  Theophanes  and  others  acknowledge  the  fact;  bat 
they  are  not  entirely  agreed  abottt  the  reasona  to  whioh  it  u  to  be 
attributed. 
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mrould  have  been  tennmated  with  the  utmost  &-  cxmt.  ym. 
cility,  had  not  the  spirits  of  the  contending  parties  ^^^1=^ 
been  previously  exasperated  by  disputes  founded 
upon  avarice  and  ambition,  and  carried  on  with- 
out either  moderation  cm*  decency,  by  Uie  holt/  pa- 
triarchs of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  in  defence 
of  their  respective  pretensions. 

xm  The  monastic  discipline  was  extremely  re-  !>«  >?««?« 
taxed  at  this  time  both  m  the  eastern  and  western  enintodacfty. 
provinces,  and  as  appears  by  the  concurring  testi- 
monies of  the  writers  of  this  century,  was  fallen 
into  a  total  decay.  The  only  monks  who  escaped 
this  general  corruption,  were  they  who  passed  their 
days  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Mesopo- 
tamia^ amidst  the  austerities  of  a  wretched  life,  and 
remote  from  all  the  comforts  of  human  society ; 
yet  the  merit  of  having  preserved  their  dbcipline 
was  sadly  counterbalanced  by  the  gross  ignorance, 
the  fanatical  madness,  and  the  sordid  superstition 
thatreigned  amongthese  miserable  hermits.  Those 
of  the  monastic  orders  who  lived  nearer  cities  and 
populous  towns,  troubled  frequently  the  public 
tranquillity  by  the  tumults  and  seditions  they  fo- 
mented among  the  multitude,  so  that  it  became 
necessary  to  check  their  rebellious  ambition  by  the 
severe  laws  that  were  enacted  against  them  by 
Constantine  Copronymus,  and  other  emperors. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  western  monks  followed, 
at  this  time,  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict ;  though  there 
were  every  where  convents  which  adopted  the  dis- 
cipline of  other  orders.'^  But  as  they  increased  in 
opulence  they  lost  sight  of  all  rules,  and  submitted 
at  length  to  no  other  discipline  than  that  of  intem- 
perance, voluptuousness^  md  sloth."^  Charlemagne 

•  See  Mabillon  Pnr/  ad  acta  SS.  Ord  Benedicti,  S»c.  i.  p.  2^  an4 
8«c-  iT.  part  I.  p.  26. 

'  The  aathor  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  discourses  with  ano- 
Ue  frankness  and  eoarage  concerning  the  eormption  of  the  monks  and 
id  ▼ariooi  causes,  in  the  same  work,  Praf.  ad  Sse.  h.  part  i.  p*  64. 
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CENT.  Tm.  attempted  by  various  edicts  to  pot  a  stop  to  this 
^l^lIJil  growing  evil ;  but  his  eflforts  were  attended  wkh 

little  success.* 
The  ^  of  XIV.  This  universal  depravity  and  comiptioii  of 
«Mw».  the  monks  gave  rise  to  a  new  oitler  of  priests  in 
the  west,  which  was  a  sort  of  middle  order  between 
tht  monks  or  regularsyznd  the  secular  clergy.  This 
new  species  of  ecclesiastics  adopted  the  monastic 
discipline  and  manner  of  life,  so  far  as  to  have  their 
dwelling  and  their  table  in  common,  and  to  assem- 
ble  themselves  at  certain  hours  for  divine  service ; 
but  they  entered  not  into  the  vows  which  were  pe- 
culiar to  the  monks,  and  they  were  also  appointed 
to  dischai^  the  ministerial  functions  in  certain 
churches  which  were  committed  to  their  pastdral 
Erection.  These  ecclesiastics  were  at  first  called 
Jratres  dominicij  bnt  soon  after  received  the  name 
of  canons  J  The  common  opinion  attributes  the 
institution  of  this  order  to  Chrodegangus,  bishop 
of  Metz ;  nor  is  this  opinion  destitute  of  truth.^ 
For  though  before  this  time  there  were  in  Italy^ 
Africa,  and  other  provinces,  convents  of  ecclesias- 
tics, who  lived  afler  the  manner  of  the  camns  i^ 

•  Sm  the  CapUutaria  Carolh  pabinbed  b;  Balazkit,  torn,  t  p.  14S» 
ISr*  8d7»  355,  366,  $75, 50$.  Laws  so  severe,  and  so  often  repeeted« 
•hov  evidently  ihiitthe  oorrupUoa  of  the  monks  must  have  been  tralf 
enormous. 

'  See  Le  Btn£A0emoir6*  9ur  VHi9t9ire  d*Auxerre,  torn.  i.  p.  174»  the 
Paris  editiona  publisbed  in  1743,  in.4to. 

<  See,  for  an  aeeoant  of  Chrodeganpis,  the  BUtoire  lAtteraire  de  la 
FNtnce,  torn.  iv.  p.  188,  Calmet,  HUtnire  de  Lorraine,  torn-  i.  p>  SIS. 
*icta  Sanetor.  torn*  i.  MariU,  p.  458.  The  rule  vhich  he  preseribed  to 
his  c€UMn9,  may  be  seen  in  Le  Cointe's  AimaXeB  Franeor,  Eecle:  torn. 
y*adA,7ST,%ZB\  as  else  in  the  C^BcUia  I^ibbei,  tom^  riU  1444.  He 
if  not  however  the  aatbor  of  the  rele  vhleb  is  pablished  in  his  name, 
in  the  SpicUegium  veter*  Scriptor.  torn,  i*  p.  565-  Longueval,  in  his 
BUtnrede  VBglUe  GalUcane,  torn.  iv.  p.  435,  has  given  a  neat  and  ele- 
gant abridgment  of  the  rule  ef  Chrodegangus. 

^  See  Lod.  Ant  Murator.  AnUq,  JtaUear.  medii  eui,  torn*  v.  p.  185  ; 
ta  alao  Lod.  Thoma^siii,  JOrndplina  JEccleeie  Vet*  0$  J^ev*  ptit  i.  lib. 
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yet  Chrodegangus,  who  toward  the  middle  of  this  cknt.  vm. 
centuiy^  subjected  to  this  ruk  the  dergy  of  Metz,  ^^^"^  "' 
not  only  added  to  their  religious  ceremonies  the 
cusitom  of  singing  hymms  and  anthems  to  God,  at 
certain  hours,  and  probably  a  variety  of  rites,  but 
also,  by  his  example,  excited  the  Franks,  the  Ital- 
ians, and  the  Germans,  to  distinguish  themselves 
by  their  zeal  in  favour  of  the  canons^  to  erect  mo- 
nasteries for  them,  and  to  introduce  their  rule  into 
their  respective  countries. 

XV.  The  supreme  dominion  over  the  church  and  its  J^^^ 
possessions  was  vested  in  the  emperors  and  kings,  ffj^)^"2l 
both  in  the  eastern  and  the  western  world.  The  5jJ>~»  £ 
sofvereignty  of  the  Grecian  emperors,  in  this  re- 
spect,  has  never  been  contested ;  and  though  the 
partisans  of  the  Roman  pontiifs  endeavour  to  ren- 
der  dubious  the  supremacy  of  the  Latin  monarchs 
over  the  church,  yet  this  supremacy  is  too  manifest 
to  be  disputed  by  such  as  have  considered  the 
matter  attentively,^  and  it  is  acknowledged  by  the 
wkest  and  most  candid  writers  even  of  the  Romish 
communion.  Adrian  I.  in  a  council  of  bishops 
assembled  at  Rome,  conferred  upon  Charlemagne, 
and  his  successors,  the  right  of  election  to  the  see 
of  Rome  \^  and  diougfa  neither  Charlemagne,  nor 
his  son  Lewis,  were  willing  to  exercise  this  power 
in  all  its  extent,  by  naming  and  creating  the  pontiff 

iu.  The  dengn  of  (bis  institation  wta  tra\j  exeellent.  The  authors  of  it, 
jiudy  thoeked  at  the  ▼ieioas  manners  of  a  licentioas  elergy,  hoped  that 
this  new  institation  Would  hare  a  tendeney  to  prevent  the  irregataritiei 
•f  that  order,  by  delivering  them  from  the  eares,  anzietieSy  and  oeenpa- 
tions  of  this  present  life.  Bat  the  event  has  shown  hov  miieh  these 
pious  hopes  have  been  disappointed. 

*  For  an  aecurate  ae^oant  of  the  rigbta  of  the  Gvoeian  emperors  im 
Tdigious  matter!,  we  rtEfit  the  readw  to  Leqwen't  Orieu$  CArkhamu^ 
torn.  i.  p.  IM. 

'  This  aet  is  mentioned  by  Anastasiot ;  it  has  been  preserved  by  Tvo 
nd  GratiaDy  and  hat  bee»  tb«  ttihjeet  of  a  aialtilade  of  treatiaea. 
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CENT.  vni.  upon  every  vacancy,  yet  they  reserved  the  rig^ 
^^^IJll  of  approving  and  confirming  the  person  that  was 
elected  to  diat  high  dignity  by  the  priests  and 
people ;  nor  was  the  consecration  of  the  eiecled 
pontiff  of  the  least  validity,  unless  perfortned  m 
presence  of  the  emperor's  ambassadors.'  The 
Roman  pontiffs  obeyed  the  laws  of  the  empcrora, 
received  their  judicial  decisions  as  of  indispensaUe 
obligation,  and  executed  them  with  the  utmost 
punctuality  and  submission.'"  The  kinea  of  the 
Franks  appointed  extraordinary  judges,  wLom  they 
called  envoys  J  to  inspect  into  the  lives  and  mannera 
of  the  clergy,  superior  and  inferior,  to  take  cogni- 
sance of  their  contests,  to  terminate  their  disputes^ 
to  enact  laws  concerning  the  public  worship,  and 
to  punish  the  crimes  of  the  sacred  order,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  other  citizens."  All  churches  also, 
and  monasteries,  were  obliged  to  pay  to  the  public 
treasury  a  tribute  proportioned  to  their  respective 
lands  and  possessions,  except  such  as,  by  the  pure 
&vour  of  the  supreme  powers,  wore  graciCHisly 
exempted  from  this  general  tax."" 
g«fi|^'^  xvL  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  Latin  empenss 
itJ'*'^  did  not  assume  to  themselves  the  administraUaa 
of  the  church,  or  the  cognisance  and  decision  of 

t  See  Mftbillony  Comtn*  in  Ordinem  Homtmumf  Miuei  JtaUci^  torn.  ii. 
p.  lis.  Muratori  Droits  de  V Empire  aur  VEtat  Eccleuattigue,  p.  S7. 

B  Thii  bus  been  amply  demonstrated  by  BaluziaB,  in  his  Pr^f.  ad 
CapihUaria  Begum  FroJicorum,  §  fit. 

•  See  Muratori  AnHq,  ItaL  medii  avi,  torn*  i.  Diis.  ix.  p.  470.  Frane. 
d«  Roye,  De  miuie  Domimei*^  eap.  x.  p.  44,  eap.  viii.  p.  118,  134,  168p 

•  See  Muratori  Aniiq.  JtaL  medii  ««•»  torn.  i.  DiM.  xrii.  p.  926.  See 
«bo  the  eoUeetioii  of  the  Tarious  pieoea  that  were  publiahed  on  oeeaaiea 
of  the  difpate  hetveen  Lewta  XV.  aad  hia  etergy,  rehitiog  to  the  iBmo- 
nitiei  of  that  ortler  in  France.  Thete  pieoes  vere  printed  at  the  Hag«e 
in  the  year  1761,  in  seven  TOiames»  Sto.  under  the  following  title ;  £crH^ 
pwr  et  emire  Ui  immmtHes  pretendue9  par  k  Ckrge  de  France, 
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controversies  that  were  purely  of  a  religious  nature,  cent.  vm. 
Tliey  acknowledged,  on  the  contrary,  that  these  ^^^^_^ 
matters  belonged  to  the  tribunal  of  the  Roman 
pont^  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  councils.*"     But 
this  jurisdiction  of  the  pontiff  was  confined  within 
narrow  limits ;  he  could  decide  nothing  by  his  sole 
authcHity,  but  was  obliged  to  convene  a  council 
when  any  religious  differences  were  to  be  termi- 
nated by  an  authoritative  judgment.    Nor  did  the 
provinces,  when  any  controversy  arose,  wait  for 
the  decision  of  the  bishop  of  Rome ;  but  assembled, 
by  their  own  authority,  their  particular  councils,  in 
which  the  bishops  gave  their  thoughts,  with  the 
utmost  freedom,  upon  the  points  in  debate,  and 
voted  often  in  direct  opposition  to  what  was  known 
to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Roman  pontiff;  all  which 
is  evident  from  what  passed  in  the  councils  assem- 
bled by  the  Franks  and  Germans,  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  celebrated  controversy  concerning  the 
use  and  worship  of  images.     It  is  further  to  be 
obso^ved,  that  the  power  of  convening  councils, 
and  the  right  of  presiding  in  them,  were  the  pre* 
rogatives  of  the  emperors  and  sovereign  princes,  in 
.  whose  dominions  these  assemblies  were  held ;  and 
that  no  decrees  of  any  council  obtained  the  force 
of  laws,  until  they  were  approved  and  confirmed 
by  the  supreme  magistrate.**     Thus  was  the  spir- 
itual.authority  of  Rome  wisely  bounded  by  the  civil 
power;  but  its  ambitious  pontiffs  fretted  under 
the  imperial  curb,  and  eager  to  break  loose  their 
bonds,  left  no  means  unemployed  tor  that  purpose. 
Nay,  they  formed  projects,  which  seemed  less  the 
effects  of  ambition  than  of  phrenzy;  for  they 

p  See  the  duaerUtion  of  Ch&riemagne,  J)e  ImagimhuB,  lib.  i.  cap.  iv. 
p.  48^  etiit.  Ucumaon. 

1  All  tliis  is  fully  and  admirably  demonatrated  by  Baluxius,  in  his  pre- 
faee  to  the  Capiiulariaf  or  laws  of  the  kings  of  the  Franks,  and  is  also 
amply  illustrated  in  that  work.  See  also  J.  Basnage,  Histoire  de  CE^rlite, 
torn.  t.  p.  870. 
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CENT.  vnL  claimed  a  supreme  dominion,  not  only  over  the 
'^"^"'  church,  but  also  over  kings  themselves,  and  pre- 
tended  to  reduce  the  whole  universe  under  their 
ghostly  jurisdiction.  However  extravagant  these 
pretensions  were,  they  were  followed  by  the  most 
vigorous  efforts,  and  the  wars  and  tumults  that 
arose  in  the  following  century,  contributed  much 
to  render  these  efforts  successful. 
Grtciw  «nd  XVII.  If  we  turn  our  eyes  toward  the  writers  of 
'  this  century,  we  shall  find  very  few  that  stand  dis- 
tinguished in  the  lists  of  fame,  either  on  account 
of  erudition  or  genius.  Among  the  Greeks,  the 
following  only  seem  worthy  of  mention. 

Germanus,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  the  great- 
est part  of  whose  high  renown  was  due  to  his  vio- 
lent zeal  for  image  worship." 

Cosmas,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  acquired 
some  reputation  by  his  lyric  vein,  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  religion,  and  employed  in  composing 
hymns  for  public  and  private  devotion. 

George  Syncellus  and  Theophanes,  who  are  not 
the  least  considerable  among  the  writers  of  the  By- 
zantine history,  though  they  are  in  all  respects  infi- 
nitely  below  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  historians. 

But  the  writer  who  surpassed  all  his  contempo- 
raries among  the  Greeks  and  orientals,  was  John 
Damascenus,  a  man  of  genius  and  eloquence,  who, 
in  a  variety  of  productions  full  of  erudition,  ex- 
plained the  peripatetic  philosophy,  and  illustrated 
the  main  and  capital  points  of  the  christian  doctrine. 
It  must  however  be  acknowledged,  that  the  emi- 
nent talents  of  this  great  man  were  tainted  with 
that  sordid  superstition,  and  that  excessive  vener- 
ation for  the  ancient  fathers,  that  were  the  reigning 
defects  of  the  age  he  lived  in,  not  to  mention  his 
wretched  method  of  explaining  the  doctrines  of  the 

'  See  Rich.  Simon.  Critique  de  U  JBibSotheque  EcclcutuHque  icM. 
Da  Pin,  torn.  i.  p.  S7(V 
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eospel  according  to  the  principles  of  the  aristote-  cent,  vm. 
lian  philosophy/  Z"^"^!l 

xvuL  The  first  place  among  the  Latin  writers  is  j^«««  «* 
due  to  Charlemagne,  whose  love  of  letters  was  one 
of  the  bright  ornaments  of  his  imperial  dignity. 
The  laws  which  are  known  by  the  title  of  Capitu- 
lariay  with  several  epistles^  and  a  book  concerning 
images^  are  attributed  to  this  priace  ;  though  it 
seems  highly  probable,  that  the  most  of  these  com- 
positions were  drawn  up  by  other  pens/ 

After  this  learned  prince,  we  may  justly  place 
venerable  Bede,  so  called  from  his  illustrious  vir- 
tues ;**  Alcuin,**  the  preceptor  of  Charlemagne ; 
Paulinus  of  Aquileia,*  who  were  all  distinguished 
by  their  laborious  application,  and  their  zeal  for 
the  advancement  of  learning  and  science,  and  who 
treated  the  various  branches  of  literature,  that  were 
known  in  this  century,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  con- 
vince us,  that  it  was  the  infelicity  of  the  times, 
rather  than  the  want  of  genius,  that  hindered  them 
from  arising  to  higher  degrees  of  perfection  than 
what  they  attained  to.    Add  to  these  Boniface,  of 

•  Bayle  Diction'  torn.  ii.  p.  950 ;  as  also  the  account  of  the  writings  of 
John  Damasoenus,  which  is  published  in  Le  Qnien's  edition  of  his  worki» 
and  was  composed  by  Leo  AUatias.  * 

t  See  Jo.  A.  Fabricii  Biblietheca  medii  ttvi  Lot*  torn.  i.  p.  936.  J5Rv> 
fire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  torn.  iv.  p.  378. 

■  See  the  ^cta  Sanctorutn,  torn,  April,  p.  866.  Gen,  Dictionary,  at 
the  article  Bede.  A  list  of  the  writings  of  this  yenerable  Briton,  com- 
posed hj  himself,  is  pablished  by  Muratori^  in  his  Antiq*  Italic,  medii 
Mvi,  torn,  iii*  p.  S25.  # 

w  Biit»  Litter*  de  la  France,  torn.  it.  p.  895.  Gen,  Dictionary,  at  th« 
article  Alcoin.  Catelinot,  who  has  dlscorered  the  treatise  of  AlcuiOf 
De  Proeetrione  Spiritui  S»  which  has  never  been  published,  is  prepar- 
ing an  edition  of  all  the  works  of  that  learned  writer.  See  the  iif9^  Xir- 
teraire  de  la  France,  torn.  riii.  Fntf,  pb  10. 

s  See  /Kt^  Litteraire,  Sec  torn.  ir.  p«  886*  Mta  Sanct-  torn.  i.  /m- 
ii«r.  p.  713. 

▼OL.   IX.  31 
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CENT.  vra.  whom  we  have  already  spoken  ;  EgiAard,  the  cel- 
'^""^  "•  ebrated  author  of  the  Life  of  Charlemagne^  and 
other  productions  ;  Paul,  the  deacon,  who  acquir- 
ed a  considerable  and  lasting  reputation  by  his 
History  of  the  Lombards^  his  Book  of  HomiheSy  and 
his*  miscellaneous  labours ;  Ambrose  Authpeit, 
who  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Revelations  ;  and 
Theodulphus,  bishop  of  Orleans ;  and  thus  we 
shall  have  a  complete  list  of  all  the  writers  who  ac- 
quired any  degree  of  esteem  in  this  century,  by 
their  literary  productions^  either  sacred  or  profane. 


CHAPTER  III, 


CONCEBKINd  THE  BOCTRINK  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCR  I>UIU]i& 
THIS  CENTURY. 


Tteduiriitt  X-  The  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity 
^^^--"^  were,  as  yet,  respected  and  preserved  in  the  the- 
olo^cal  writings  both  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins, 
as  seems  evident  from  the  discourse  of  John  Da- 
mascenus  concerning  the  orthodox  faith,  and  the 
confession  of  faith  which  was  drawn  up  by  Char- 
lemagne.y  The  pure  seed  of  celestial  tnith  was, 
however,  choked  by  a  monstrous  and  incredible 

f  See  the  treatite  of  this  prince,  concerning^  imagee,  book  iii.  p.  259^ 
ed.  BeuftumnL  Of  the  Greek  writen,  the  reader  may  coMnlt  Mielk 
Syneelliu'i  CmrfettUm  of  faith,  published  bj  Montfaucon,  id  hit  BihU* 
oiheca  CoUliniana,  p.  90  ;  and  among  the  LatinSy  .in  expotition  of  the 
principal  doctrine  of  the  diriotiop.  reUg-ion,  compowd  by  Benediet,  ab» 
lK>t  of  Aniane,  and  pablished  by  Baluzius,  in  his  MUceUianeaj  tonik  t,  p* 
56  i  as  also  the  Creed  of  Lieo  UL  published  in  the  same  werk,  torn*  ynl. 
p.  18* 
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quantity  of  noxious  weeds.     The  rational  simplic-  cent,  vm, 
ity  of  the  christian  worship  was  corrupted  by  an  ,    '^     n' 
idolatrous  veneration  for  images,  and  other  super* 
stitious  inventions,  and  the  sacred  flame  of  divine 
charity  was  extinguished  by  the  violent  conten- 
tions and  animosities  whiqh  the  progress  of  these 
superstitions  occasioned  in  the  church.     All  ac- 
knowledged the  efficacy  of  our  Saviour's  merits ; 
and  yet  all,  one  way  or  another,  laboured,  in  ef- 
fect, to  diminish  the  persuasion  of  this  efficacy  in 
the  minds  of  men,  by  teaching  that  christians  might 
appease  an  offended  Deity  by  voluntary  acts  of  mor- 
tification, or  by  gifts  and  oblations  lavished  upon 
the  church,  and  by  exhorting  such  as  were  desir- 
ous of  salvation  to  place  their  confidence  in  the 
works  and  merits  of  the  saints.     Were  we  to  en- 
large upon  all  the  absurdities  and  superstitions 
which  were  invented  to  flatter  the  passions  of  the 
misguided  multitude,  and  to  increase,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  reason  and  Christianity,  the  opulence  and 
authority  of  a  licentious  c]ergy  ;  such  an  immense 
quantity  of  odious  materials  would  swell  this  work 
to  an  enormous  size. 

n.  The  piety  in  vogue  during  this  and  some  UMpfejan, 
succeeding  ages  consisted  in  building,  and  embel-  ^.  ^ 
lishing  churches  and  chapels,  in  endowing  monas- 
teries, erecting  basilics,  hunting  after  the  relics  of 
saints  and  martyrs,  and  treating  them  with  an  ex- 
cessive and  absurd  veneration,  in  procuring  the  in- 
tercession of  the  saints  by  rich  oblations  or  super- 
stitious rites,  in  worshipping  images,  in  pilgrim- 
ages to  those  places  which  were  esteemed  holy, 
and  chiefly  to  Palestine,  and  such  like  absurd  and 
extravagant  practices  and  institutions.  The  pious 
christian,  and  the  profligate  transgressor,  showed 
equal  zeal  in  the  performance  of  these  superstitious 
services,  which  were  looked  upon  as  of  the  high- 
est efficacy  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  eternal  sal- 
vation ;  they  were  performed  by  the  latter  as  an 
expiation  for  their  crimes,  and  a  mean  of  appeas- 
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CKWT.  vm.  ing  an  offended  Dehr  ;  and  by  the  former  with  a 
l^^^  "•  view  to  obtain,  from  above,  the  good  things  of  this 
life,  and  an  easy  and  commodious  passage  to  life 
eternal.     The  true  genuine  relig^ion  of  Jesus,  if  wc 
except  a  few  of  its  doctrines  contained  ui  tlie  Creeds 
was  utterly  unknown  in  this  century,  not  only  to 
the  multitude  in  general,  but  also  to  the  doctors  of 
the  first  rank  and  eminence  in  the  church,  and  the 
consequences  of  this  corrupt  ignorance  were  fetal 
to  the  interests  of  virtue.     All  orders  of  men,  re- 
gardless of  the  obligations  of  morality,  of  the  duties 
of  the  gospel,  and  of  the  culture  and  improvement 
of  their  minds,  rushed  headlong  with  a  i>erfect  se- 
curity into  all  sorts  of  wickedness,,  from  the  delu- 
sive hopes,  that  by  the  intercession  and  prayers  of 
the  saints,  and  the  credit  of  the  priests  at  the  throne 
of  God,  they  would  easily  obtain  the  remission  of 
their  enormities,  and  render  the  Deity  propitious. 
This  dismal  account  of  the  religion  and  morals  of 
the  eighth  century,  is  confirmed  by  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  all  the  hi^orians  who  have  written 
concerning  that  period. 
^wi5«iMi  or      ni.  The  Greeks  were  of  opinion,  that  the  holy 
thitJLgy.       scriptures  had  been  successfully  interpreted  andex- 
plained  by  the  ancient  commentators,  and  therefore 
imagined,  that  they  rendered  a  most  important 
service  to  the  students  in  divinity,  when,  without 
either  judgment  or  choice,  they  extracted  or  coni- 
piled  from  the  works  of  these  admired  s^es  their 
explanatory  observations  on  the  sacred  writings. 
The  commentary  of  John  Damascenus  upon  the 
epistles  of  St.  Paul,  which  was  taken  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Chrysostom,  is  alone  sufficient  to  serve  as 
a  proof  of  the  httle  discernment  with  which  these 
compilations  were  generally  made. 

The  Latin  expositors  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  according  to  the  different  nature  of  their 
productions.  In  the  first,  we  place  those  writers 
who,  after  the  example  of  the  Greeks,  employed 
their  labour  in  collecting  into  one  body  the  inter- 
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pretations  and  commentaries  of  the  ancients.  Bede  cknt.  vin. 
distinguished  himself  among  the  expositors  of  this  ^^'' '  "' 
class  by  his  explication  of  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
drawn  from  the  writings  of  Augustin  and  others** 
Still  more  estimable  are  the  writers  of  the  second 
class,  who  made  use  of  their  own  penetration  and 
sagacity  in  investigating  the  sense  of  the  holy  scrip- 
tures. Such  as  Alcuin,  Ambrose  Authpert,  the 
expositors  of  the  Itevelattonsj  nay  and  Bede  also, 
who  beloftgs,  in  reality,  to  both  classes.  It  must 
however  be  acknowledged  that  all  these  commen- 
tators were  destitute  of  the  qualities  that  are  essen-  " 
tial  to  the  sacred  critic  ;  for  we  find  them  in  their 
explications  neglecting  entirely  the  natui-al  sense 
of  the  words  of  scripture,  and  running  blindfold 
after  a  certain  hidden  and  mystical  meaning,  which, 
to  use  their  jargon,  they  usually  divided  into  al/e- 
garicalj  anagogical,  and  tropological  ;*  and  thus 
they  delivered  their  own  rash  fictions  and  crude 
fancies,  as  the  true  and  genuine  sentiments  of  the 
sacred  writers.  Of  this  we  are  funiishcd  with  many 
examples  in  Alcuin's  commentary  on  St.  John  ; 
Bede's  allegorical  illustrations  of  the  books  of  Sam* 
uel;  and  Charlemagne's  book  concerning  images^ 
in  which  various  passages  of  the  holy  scriptures 
arc  occasionally  explained  according  to  the  taste 
of  the  times.**  . 

IV.  The  veneration  of  Charlemagne  for  the  sacred        charfaw 
writings  was  carried  to  such  an  excessive  length,*  £?*J£'»^ 
as  to  persuade  that  monarch,  that  they  contained  tmi 
the  latent  seeds  and  principles  of  all  arts  and  sci- 

*  See,  for  an  aceount  of  the  commentaries  of  Bede,  Rich.  Simon, 
Critique  de  la  JUblUih.  Eccfesiaat,  de  M,  Da  Pin,  torn.  i.  p.  'ihO,  Sec 
also  BedaD  ExpUcah'o  Geneweot  ex  patribu* in  Marten e's  Theaaur.  Jtn' 
ec(/br*toro.T.  p.  111,116,  14),  and  hit  interpretation  of  Babakkukf 
ibid.  p.  295* 

•  See  Carolus  Ma^us  /)e  Imaginibiu,  lib.  i.  p.  138> 
^  See  th«  sitme  imperial  author,  book  1.  p.  84,  91>  123>  ISZ,  ISt,  133, 

136,  138,  li5y  160,  164,  165,  &e. 
•Ibid.  J)e  Ima^  lib.  i.  p.  231.  SS6. 
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CENT.  tin.  ences  ;  an  opinion,  no  doubt,  which  he  early  im- 
^"^^  "'  bibed  from  the  lessons  of  his  preceptor  Alcuin, 
and  the  other  divines  who  frequented  his  court.** 
Hence  the  zeal  with  which  that  prince  excited  and 
encouraged  the  more  learned  among  the  clergy  to 
direct  their  pious  labours  toward  the  illustration  of 
the  holy  scriptures.  Several  laws  which  he  pub- 
lished to  encourage  this  species  of  learning  are  yet 
extant,  as  also  various  monuments  of  his  deep  so- 
licitude about  the  advancement  and  propagation  of 
christian  knowledge.^  And  lest  the  faults  that 
were  to  be  found  in  several  places  of  the  Latin 
translation  of  the  scriptures  should  prove  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  execution  and  accomplishment  of  his 
pious  views,  he  employed  Alcuin  in  correcting 
these  errors,  aiid  is  said,  in  the  last  years  of  his 
life,  to  have  spent  a  considerable  part  of  his  time 
in  the  same  learned  and  pious  work/  It  is  also  to 
his  encouragement  and  direction,  that  some  writ- 
ers attribute  the  first  German  translation  of  the  sa- 
cred writings,  though  others  contend,  that  this  hon- 
our is  due  to  his  son  and  successor  Lewis,  sir- 
named  the  Meek. 

ifiiMittdm     u  This  zeal  and  industry  of  the  emperor  con- 
by   aorae  im-,  •'  t»iii 

pradent  ai»- tnbutcd,  Tio  doubt,  to  rouse  from  their  sloth  a  lazy 
te  emperor,  and  iguoraut  clergy,  and  to  raise  up  a  spirit  of  ap- 
plication to  literary  pursuits.  We  cannot  howev- 
er help  observing,  that  this  laborious  prince  im- 
prudently established  certain  customs,  and  confirm- 
ed others,  which  had  a  manifest  tendency  to  de- 
feat, in  a  great  measure,  his  laudable  designs  of 
promoting  christian  knowledge.  He  confirmed 
the  practice  already  in  use,  of  reading  and  explain- 
ing»to  the  people,  in  the  public  assemblies,  certain 

'  Jo.  Frickius,  De  Canone  Scriptnrx  Sacra,  p.  184. 

•  Baroniaa,  ^nnal  ad  A.  dcclxxviii.  n.  xxvii.  Jo.  A.  FRbricias,  J?i5tf- 
9th.  Lat.  medU  <ev»,  torn.  i.  p.  950.  Jao.  Ugserius,  De  aacrU  et  tcriptur 
ruDemacut,  p.  110. 

'  J.  A.  Fabricii  Bibl  Lat*  metUi  tcvi,  torn,  i.  p.  050.  Uueriiii,  Ih  M- 
om  el  tcripturii  vemacui*  p*  llO. 
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portions  only  of  the  scriptures ;  and  reduced  the  cent,  viil 
different  methods  of  worship  followed  in  different  ' 

churches  into  one  fixed  rule,  which  was  to  be 
observed  with  the  most  perfect  uniformity  in  all.* 
Persuaded  also  that  few  of  the  clergy  were  capable 
of  explaining  with  perspicuity  and  judgment  the 
portions  of  scripture  which  are  distinguished  in  the 

S  They  who  imagine  that  the  portions  of  scripture  which  are  still  ex- 
plained, everj  year,  to  christians  in  their  reli.^ious  assemblies,  were  se- 
lected for  that  purpose  by  the  order  of  Charlemagne,  are  unrfoubtedly 
mistaken ;  since  it  is  manifest,  that  in  the  preceding  ages  there  were 
eertain  portions  of  scripture  set  apart  for  each  day  of  worship  in  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Latin  churches.    See  Jo.  Henri.  Thaineri  Schedioi" 
«a  de  origine  et  dignitate  perieopatum  qtue  Evanffelia  et  EpUtoUe  vulgQ 
vocantur.    See  also  J.  Franc.  Buddei  hagoge  ad  TheologiatH,  torn.  ii. 
p.  1643.    It  must  however  be  confessed,  that  Charlemagne  introduced 
aorae  new  regulations  into  this  part  of  divine  service  ;  for  whereas,  be- 
fore his  time,  the  Latin  churches  differed  from  each  other  in  several 
cireamstanoes  of  the  public  worship,  and  particularly  in  this,  tha^  the 
same  portions  of  scripture  were  not  read  and  explained  in  them  all,  he 
published  a  solemn  edict,  commanding  all  the  religious  assenrblies  within 
his  territories  to  conform  themselves  to  the  rule  of  worship  and  divine 
•erviee  established  in  the  church  of  Rome,     With  respect  toth  e  portions 
of  seriptare  which  we  call  the  epittlea  wti^j^oapels^  and  which  from  the 
time  of  Charlemagne  down  to  us,  continue  tob^  used  in  divine  worst^^ 
it  is  certain  that  they  were  read  in  the  church  of  Rome  so  early  as  the 
sixth  century.    It  is  also  certain,  that  this  prince  was  extremely  careful 
in  reforming  the  service  of  the  Latin  churches,  aAd  appointed  the 
form  of  worship  used  at  Rome  to  be  observed  in  them  all.    Hence  the 
ehurches,  which  did  not  adopt  the  Roman  ritual,  have  different  cpiatlet 
and  go&peU  from  those  which  are  used  by  us  and  the  other  western 
•horefaea,  who  were  commanded  by  Charlemagne  to  imitate  the  Roman 
serviee.    The  church  of  Corbetta  is  an  example  of  this,  as  may  be  seen 
m  Mumtori's  Antiq*  ItaL4jom,  iv.  p.  836 ;  and  also  the  church  of  Mtlan^ 
vhieh  follows  the  rite  of  St  Ambrose.    If  any  are  desirous  to  know  what 
tpistleftokdgeapeU'Wcre  used  by  the  Pranks  and  other  western  chnrches 
before  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  they  have  only  to  consult  the  Calm* 
dart  published  by  Martene,  in  his  IVteaaur,  An^cdou  torn.  v.  p.  66,  the 
DUcourtea  of  Bede,  published  in  the  same  work,  torn.  v.  p.  3S9,  and 
Mabillon,  De  Jlntigua  Utuirgia  Oaltteana  ;  to  all  which  may  be  added 
Peyrat,  AnU^tet^d^  la  ChapeUt  d$  Mvi  de  France^  p.  566. 
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CENT.  viiL  ritual  by  the  name  of  epistle  and  gospel,  he  ordered 
l^^ljl'  Paul  E)eacon  and  Alcuin  to  compile,  from  the 
ancient  doctors  of  the  church,  homilies  or  discourses 
upon  the  epistles  and  gospels,  which  a  stupid  and 
ignorant  set  of  priests  were  to  commit  to  memory, 
and  recite  to  the  people.  This  gave  rise  to  that 
famous  collection,  which  went  by  the  title  of  the 
homiliarium  of  Cliarlemagne^  and  which  being  fol- 
lowed as  a  model  by  many  productions  of  the  same 
kind  composed  by  private  persons  from  a  principle 
of  pious  zeal,  contributed  much 'to  nourish  the  in- 
dolence, and  to  perpetuate  the  ignorance  of  a  worth- 
less clergy.^  The  zeal  and  activity  of  this  great 
prince  did  not  stop  here ;  for  he  ordered  the  lives 
of  the  principal  saints  to  be  written  in  a  moderate 
volume,  of  which  copies  were  dispersed  throughout 
his  dominions,  that  the  people  might  have  in  the 
dead,  examples  of  piety  and  virtue,  which  were  no 
where  to  be  found  among  the  living.  All  these 
projects  and  designs  were  certainly  formed  and!  ex- 
ecuted with  upright  and  pious  intentions,  and  con- 
sidering the  state  of  things  in  this  century,  were,  in 
several  respects,  both  useful  and  necessary ;  they 
however  contrary  to  the  emperor's  intention,  con- 
tributed undoubtedly  to. encourage  the  priests  in 
their  criminal  sloth,  and  their  shameful  neglect  of 

^  See,  for  an  account  of  this  book  of  ffomiUetf  the  learned  Seelen'a 
Selecta  Utter ariot  p.  252. 

■  Alan,  abbot  of  Farfa  in  Italy,  irrote  in  this  century  an  enormoos 
b9ok  of  komiUtSf.  the  preface  to  which  is  published  by  Bernard  Pe»a^ 
in  the  Hieaaur.  ^inecdot-  toox.  vi.  part  i.  p.  83.  In  the  following  age 
several  nipTks  under  the  same  title  were  composed  by  learned  men ;  one 
by  Hagmo,  of  Halberstadt,  which  is  still  extant ;  another  by  Babanns 
Lauras,  at  the  request  of  the  emperor  l^othaire  \  and  a  third  by  Herieus 
mentioned  by  Pezius  in  the  work  above  quoted,  p.  93..  AU  these  were 
wrote  in  Latin.  The  famous  Ottfrid,  of  Weissenbourg,  was  the  first 
who  composed  a  book  of  homlief  in  the  Teutonic  languag;e  ;  for  an  ae- 
•ount  of  this  work,  which  was  written  in  the  ninth  century,  see  iiambe- 
oius,  De  BibUothecm  Vindobon.  ^ugtuta^  torn.  ii.  cap.  v.  p.  419: 
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the  Study  of  the  scriptures.  For  the  greatest  part  cent.  vm. 
of  them  employed  their  time  and  labour  only  upon  all^IJi 
those  parts  of  the  sacred  writings,  which  the  em- 
peror had  appointed  to  be  read  in  the  churches, 
and  explamed  to  the  people ;  and  never  attempted 
to  exercise  their  capacities  upon  the  rest  of  the  di- 
vine word.  The  greatest  part  of  the  clergy  also, 
instead  of  composing  themselves  the  discourses 
they  recited  in  public,  confined  themselves  to  their 
book  of  homilies,  that  was  published  by  the  au- 
thority of  their  sovereign,  and  thus  let  their  talents 
lie  uncultivated  and  unemployed. 

VL  None  of  the  Latins  carried  their  theological  Theiuteor 
enterprises  so  far  as  to  give  a  complete,  connect-  *^^**»^' 
ed,  and  accurate  system  of  the  various  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  It  would  be  absurd  to  compre- 
hend, under  this  title,  the  various  discourses  con- 
cerning the  person  and  nature  of  Christ,  which 
were  designed  to  refute  the  errors  of  Felix  ^  and 
Elipand,  or  to  combat  the  opinions  which  were 
now  spread  abroad  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,*  and  several  other  points  ;  since  these 
discourses  afford  no  proofs  either  of  precision  or 
diligence  in  their  authors.  The  labours  and  in- 
'dustry  of  the  divines  of  this  age  were  totally  em- 
ployed in  collecting  the  opinions  and  authorities 
of  xht  fathers  J  by  whom  are  meant  the  theological 
writers  of  the  first  six  centuries  ;  and  so  blind  and 
servile  was  their  veneration  for  these  doctors,  that 
they  regarded  their  dictates  as  infallible,  and  their 

(^  ^  The  doctrine  Uogbt  by  Felix,  bishop  of  Urgella,  and  his  disei- 
pie  Elipaod*  archbishop  of  Toledo,  was,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  So* 
of  God  QOt  hj  nature^  bat  by  adoption.  This  dootrine  was  also  intimate- 
ly eonoceted  with  the  nestoriao  hypothesis,  and  was  eondemneil  in  this 
•entury  by  the  synod  of  Batisbon,  and  the  coanoils  of  Franofort  and 
Frioul. 

(J^  I  The  error  now  published  relating  to  tlie  Hbbf  Ghoit  was,  thattV 
proceeded  from  the  Father  onltf,  and  not  from  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

voLt  II.  32 
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CENT.  viiL  writings  as  the  boundaries  of  truth,  teyond  which 
^*^^"'  reason  was  not  permitted  to  push  its  researches. 
The  Irish  or  Hibernians,  who  in  thb  century  were 
known  by  the  name  of  Scots,  were  the  only  divines 
who  refused  to  dislionour  their  reason  by  submit- 
ting it  implicitly  to  the  dictates  of  authority.  Nat- 
urally subtile  and  sagacious,  they  applied  their  phi- 
losophy, such  as  it  was,  to  the  illustration  of  the 
truth  and  doctrines  of  religion  ;  a  method  which 
was  almost  generally  abhorred  and  exploded  in  all 
otlier  nations." 

B  That  the  Hibernians,  who  were  called  Seots  in  thii  eentaiy,  were 
lovers  of  learning,  and  distinguished  themselves,  in  these  times  of  igno- 
rance, by  the  culture  of  the  sciences  beyond,  all  the  other  European  na- 
tions, travelling  through  the  most  distant  lands,  both  with  a  View  to  im- 
prove and  to  communieate  their  knowledge,  is  a  fact  with  which  I  have 
long  been  acquainted,  as  we  see  them,  in  the  most  authentic  records  of 
antiquity,  discharging,  with  the  highest  reputation  and  applause,  the 
function  of  doctor  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  both  during  this  and 
the  following  century.  But  that  these  Hibernians  were  the  first  teaeh- 
ers  of  the  tchoUutic  theolo^  in  Europe,  and  so  early  as  the  eighth  een- 
tury  illustrated  the  doctrines  of  religion  by  the  principles  of  philosophy^ 
I  learned  but  lately  from  the  testimony  of  Benedict,  abbot  of  Aniane,  in 
the  province  of  Languedoo,  who  lived  in  this  period,  and  some  of  whose 
productions  are  published  by  Baluzius  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  .MMcef- 
lanea.  This  learned  abbot,  in  his  letter  to  Guarnaniut,  p.  54,  express- 
es himself  thus;  «  Apud  modcrnos  scholasticos,  i.  e*  public  teachers,  or 
schoolmasters,  maxime  apud  Scotosest  syllogismusdelusionis,  ntdieant^ 
Trinitatem,  sicut  personarum,  ita  esse  substantiarom ;"  by  this  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Irish  divines  made  use  of  a  certain  syllogism,  whieh  Ben- 
edict calls  delutive,  i.  e.  fallacious  and  sophistical,  to  demonstrate  that 
the  pertoHB  in  the  godhead  were  ntbttanees  /  a  captious  syllogism  this, 
as  we  may  see  from  what  follows,  and  also  every  way  proper  to  throw 
tlie  ignorant  into  the  greatest  perplexity,  **  quatenus  si  adsenserit  illee- 
lus  auditor,  Trinitatem  esse  trium  sobstantiarum  Deum,  trium  deroge- 
tur  onltor  Deorum ;  si  antem  abnuerit,  personarum  denegator  cnlpe- 
tur*"  It  was  with  this  miserable  piece  of  sophistry  that  these  subtile 
divines  puzzled  and  tormented  their  disciples  and  hearers,  accnsing  those 
of  tritheiam  who  admitted  their  argument,  and  easting  the  reproach  of 
aabeUiamtm  upon  those  who  rejected  it.  For  thus  they  reasoned,  or 
rather  qoihbled ;  «  yon  most  either  affirA  or  deny  that  the  Three  Per- 
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The  Greeks  were  not  so  destitute  of  systemati-  cent.  vin. 
cal  divines  as  the  Latins.  John  Damascenus  com-  ^^^'^ "' 
posed  a  complete  body  of  the  christian  doctrine  in 
a  scientifical  method,  under  the  title  of  Four  Books 
concerning  the  orthodox  faith.  The  two  kinds  of 
theology^  which  the  Latins  termed  scholastic  find 
didactic^  were  united  in  this  laborious  performance, 
in  which  the  author  not  only  explains  the  doctrines 
he  delivers  by  subtile  and  profound  reasoning,  but 
also  confirms  his  explications  by  the  authority  q£ 
the  ancient  doctors.  This  book  was  received 
among  the  Greeks  with  the  highest  applause,  and 
^vas  so  excessively  admired,  that  at  length  it  came 
to  be  acknowledged  among  that  people  as  the  only 
rule  of  divine  truth.  Many  however  complain  of 
this  applauded  writer,  as  having  consulted  more, 
in  his  theological  system,  the  conjectures  of  human 
reason,  and  the  opinions  of  the  ancients,  than  the 
genuine  dictates  of  the  sacred  oracles,  and  of  hav- 
ing,  in  consequence  of  this  method,  deviated  from 
tiie  true  source  and  the  essential  principles  of  the- 
ology."  To  the  work  of  Damascenus  now  men- 
tioned,  we  may  add  his  Sacred  Parallels^  in  which 
he  has  collected,  with  uncommon  care  and  indus- 
try, the  opinions  of  the  ancient  doctors  concerning 
the  various  points  of  the  christian  religion.     We 

•ODs  in  the  Deity  are  three  labstanees.  If  yoa  affirm  it»  you  are  un- 
doubtedly a  tritheitt,  and  worship  three  godi ;  if  you  deny  it,  this  deninl 
implies  that  they  are  not  three  distinot  persona*  and  thus  you  fatt 
into  9abettiam»m»**  Benediot  condemns  this  Hibernian  subtilty,  and  se- 
Terely  animadverts  upon  the  introduction  of  it  into  theology ;  he  also 
recommends  in  its  place  that  amiable  simplicity  that  is  so  conformable 
to  the  nature  and  genius  of  the  gospel ;  "  Sed  hec  de  fide,"  says  be,  "  et 
omnis  calidiutis  yersutia  simpliciute  fidei  catholice  est  puriute  viUn- 
ila,  non  eaptiosa  interjectione  linguarum,  aceva  impaetione  interpolan- 
da."  From  hence  it  appears,  that  the  philosophical  or  scholastic  theol. 
ogy  among  the  iAtiiis,  is  of  more  ancient  date  than  b  eomraonly  imag^ 
ined. 

•  Jo.  Henr.  Hottinger.  BibUethecar.   Quadripart.  lib.  iii.  cap.  ii.  f  ^ 
p.  $7%    Mart.  ChemBitios,  jDe  v»u  et  nHUtate  JUevr,  Ctmmim.  p.  SC. 
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CENT.  vuL  may  therefore  look  upon  this  writer  as  the  TKom- 

''"^'^  "1  as  and  Lombard  of  the  Greeks. 

Moniwritm.  vn.  None  of  the  moral  writers  of  this  century 
attempted  forming  a  complete  system  of  the  duties 
and  virtues  of  the  christian  life,  John,  simamed 
Catpathius,  a  Greek  writer,  composed  some  ex- 
hortatory  discourses,  in  which  there  are  scarcely  any 
marks  of  judgment  or  genius.  Among  the  mo- 
nastic orders  nothing  was  relished  but  the  enthu- 
siastic strains  of  the  mystics,  and  the  doctrines  of 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  their  pretended  chief, 
whose  supposititious  writings  were  interpreted  and 
explained  by  Johannes  Darensisout  of  complaisance 
to  the  monks.**  The  Latin  writers  confined  their 
labours  in  morality  to  some  general  precepts  con- 
cerning virtue  and  vice,  that  seemed  rather  destin* 
ed  to  regulate  the  external  actions  of  christians, 
than  to  purify  their  inward  principles,  or  to  fix  du- 
ty upon  its  proper  foundations.  Their  precepts 
sdso,  such  as  they  were,  and  their  manner  of  ex- 
plaining them,  had  now  imbibed  a  strong  tincture 
of  the  peripatetic  philosophy,  as  appears  from  cer- 
tain treatises  of  Bede,  and  the  treatise  of  Alcuin, 
concerning  virtue  and  vice.^  That  the  people 
however  might  be  animated  to  the  pursuit  of  vir- 
tue by  the  commanding  power  of  example,  Bede, 
Florus,  Alcuin,  Marcelliniis^  Ambrose  Authpert, 
and  others,  employed  their  pious  industry  in  writ- 
ing the  lives  of  such  as  had  been  eminent  for  their 
piety,  and  worthy  deeds. 

VUL  The  controversies  that  turned  upon  the  main 
and  essential  points  of  religion  were,  during  this 
century,  few  in  number,  and  scarcely  any  of  them 
managed  with  tolerable  sagacity  or  judgment 
The  greatest  part  of  the  Greeks  were  involved  in 

•  Jos*  Simon  Aasemanni  Biblioth,  Oriental  VaHean,  torn.  ii.  p.  139. 

f  This  treatise  ii  extent  in  the  works  of  Alcuin^  published  by  Qner- 
eetanvsy  torn.  ii.  p.  1318* 
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the  dispute  concerning  images,  in  which  their  rea-  cent.  vm. 
sonings  were  utterly  destitute  of  precision  and  per-  ^^^'^  "' 
spicuity ;  while  the  Latins  employed  their  chief 
zeal  and  industry  in  confuting  and  extirpating  the 
doctrine  of  Elipand  concerning  the  person  of  Christ* 
John  Damascenus  exposed  the  errors  of  all  thedif- 
fferent  sects  in  a  short,  but  useful  and  interesting 
treatise  ;  he  also  attacked  the  manicheans  and  nes- 
torians  with  a  particular  vehemence,  and  even  went 
so  far  in  his  polemic  labours,  as  to  combat  the  er- 
roneous doctrine  of  the  Saracens.     In  these  com- 
positions we  find  several  proofs  of  subtilty  and  ge* 
nms,  but  very  little  of  that  clearness  and  simplicity 
that  constitute  the  chief  merit  of  pq^emic  writings. 
The  Jews  were  left  almost  unmolested,  as  the  christ* 
ians  were  suflSciently  employed  by  the  controver- 
sies that  had  arisen  among  themselves ;  Anastasius^ 
abbot  of  Palestine,  made  however  some  attempts 
to  subdue  the  infidelity  of  that  obstinate  people. 
IX.  Of  all  the  controversies  which  agitated  and 


perplexed  the  christian  church  during  this  centu-  wiS*r^np" 
ry,  that  which  arose  concerning  the  worship  of  im-  f^"'^'^^^ 
ages  in  Greece,  and  was  carried  from  thence  into 
both  the  eastern  and  western  provinces,  was  the 
most  unhappy  and  pernicious  in  its  consequences* 
The  first  sparks  of  this  terrible  flame,  that  had  like 
to  have  proved  fatal  both  to  the  interests  of  relig- 
ion and  government,  had  already  appeared  under 
the  reign  of  Phillipicus  Bardanes,  who  was  created 
emperor  of  the  Greeks  a  little  after  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century.  This  prince,  with  the  con- 
sent of  John,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  ordered 
a  picture,  which  represented  the  sixth  general 
council,  to  be  pulled  down  from  its  place  in  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia,  a.  d.  712;  because  this 
council  had  condemned  the  monothelites,  whose 
cause  the  emperor  espoused  with  the  greatest  ar- 
dour and  vehemence.  Nor  did  Bardanes  stop  here  ; 
but  sent  immediately  an  order  to  Rome  to  remove 
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CENT.  Tin.  all  images  of  that  nature  from  the  churches  and 
^^^Ll^  other  places  of  worship.     His  orders  however  were 
&r  from  being  received  with  submission,  or  pro- 
ducing their  designed  e&ct ;  on  the  contrary,  Con- 
stantine,  the  Roman  pontiff,  not  only  rejected  by  a 
formal  protest,  the  imperial  edict,  but  resolved  to 
express  his  contempt  of  it  by  his  actions  as  well 
his  words  ;  he  ordered  six  pictures,  representing 
the  six  general  councils,  to  be  placed  in  the  porch 
of  St.  Peter's  church ;  and  that  no  act  of  rebK^llion 
or  arrogance  might  be  left  unemployed,  he  assem- 
bled a  council  at  Rome,  in  which  he  caused  the 
emperor  himself  to  be  condemned  as  an  apostate 
from  the  true  leligion.     These  first  tumults  were 
fjuelled  by  a  revolution,  which,  the  year  following, 
deprived  Bardanes  of  the  imperial  throne.^ 
f^^pm     X.  The  dispute  however  broke  out  with  redou- 
bled fury  under  Leo  the  Isaurian,  a  prince  of  the 
greatest  resolution  and  intrepidity,  and  the  new  tu- 
mults it  excited  were  both  violent  and  durable. 
Leo,  unable  to  bear  any  longer  the  excessive  height 
to  which  the  Greeks  carried  their  superstitious  at- 
tachment to  the  worship  of  images,  and  the  sharp 
railleries  and  serious  reproaches  which  thb  idola- 
trous service  drew  upon  the  christians  from  the 
Jews  and  Saracens,  determined,  by  the  most  vig- 
orous proceedings,  to  root  out  at  once  this  grow- 
ing evil.     For  this  purpose  he  issued  out  an  edict, 
A.  D.  726,  by  which  it  wa^  ordered,  not  only  that 
the  worship  of  images  should  be  abrc^ted  and  re- 
linquished, but  also  that  all  the  images,  except  that 
of  Christ's  crucifixion,  should  be  removed  out  of  the 
churches/     In  this  proceeding  the  emperor  acted 

4  See  Fred*  Spanhemii  Hutoria  ima^num  restituUh  which  ispabliah- 
•d  in  the  seoond  Tolnme  of  his  works,  and  alto  printed  iipart.  Maim- 
boorg^s  hiatOTj  of  thia  eontroTeny,  which  it  full  of  the  mott  abrord  and 
malignant  fiotiont*    Muratori  Ataiali  cT  ItaUa,  torn.  it.  p.  9S1. 

(J3*  r  In  this  account  of  the  imperial  edict,  Dr.  Motheim  follows  the 
opinions  of  Baronlos,  Flenry,  and  Le  Suer.    Others  affirm*  with  more 
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more  from  the  impulse  of  his  natural  character,  cent,  vmi 
^which  was  warm  and  vehement,  than  from  the  die-  Z..'^^"' 
tates  of  prudence,  which  avoids  precipitancy  where 
prejudices  are  to  be  combated,  and  destroys  and 
mines  inveterate  superstitions  rather  by  slow  and 
imperceptible  attacks  than  by  open  and  violent  as« 
saults.  The  imperial  edict  produced  such  effects 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  th^  frantic  en* 
thusiasm  of  a  superstitious  people.  A  civil  war 
broke  out  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  ravag- 
ed a  part  of  Asia,  and  afterward  reached  Italy.  The 
people,  partly  from  their  own  ignorance,  but  prin. 
cipally  in  consequence  of  the  perfidious  sugges- 
tions of  the  priests  and  monks,  who  had  artfully- 
rendered  the  worship  of  images  a  source  of  opu- 
lence to  their  churches  and  cloisters,,  were  led  to 
regard  the  emperor  as  an  apostate,  and  hence  they 
considered  themselves  as  freed  from  their  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  from  all  the  obligations  that  attach 
subjects  to  their  lawful  sovereign. 

XL  The  Roman  pontiffs  Gregory  I.  and  11.  were  The  eimm 
the  authors  and  ringleaders  of  these  civil  commo-  paitiiani  «r 
tions  and  insurrections  in  Italy.     The  former,  up-  SSf^iw /- 
on  the  emperor's  refusing  to  revoke  his  edict  SJiroppo«i 
against  images,  declared  him,  without  hesitation,  ^icmSSattm. 
unworthy  of  the  name  and  privileges  of  a  christian, 
and  thus  excluded  him  from  the  communion  of 
the  church ;  and  no  sooner  was  this  formidable 
sentence  made  public,  than  the  Romans,  and  other 
Italian  provinces,  that  were  subject  to  the  Grecian 

probabilitjy  that  this  fifimoas  ediet  did  not  enjoin  the  pulling  down  inuir 
ges  every  where,  and  easting  them  out  of  the  churches,  but  onljr  pro- 
hibited the  paying  to  them  any  kind  of  adoration  or  worship*  It  would 
seem  as  if  Leo  was  not,  at  first,  averse  to  the  use  of  images,  as  orna- 
ments, or  eren  as  helps  to  devotion  and  memory ;  for  at  the  same  time 
that  be  forbade  them  to  be  worshipped,  he  ordered  them  to  be  placed 
higher  in  the  churehet,  say  some,  to  avoid  this  adoration ;  bat  afterward 
fndfaig  that  they  vere  the  oectaion  of  idolatry,  he  had  them  removed 
ftom  tiie  ahiir^hiesiuid  brokeo. 
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CENT,  vn  L  empire,  violated  their  allegiance,  and  rising  in  arms, 
^1^^^^^  either  massacred  or  banished  all  the  emperor's  dep- 
uties and  officers.  Leo,  exasperated  by  these  in- 
solent proceedings,  resolved  to  chastise  the  Italian 
rebels,  and  to  make  the  haughty  pontiff  feel,  in  a 
particular  manner,  the  effects  of  his  resentment ; 
but  he  failed  in  the  attempt.  Doubly  irritated  by 
this  disappointment,  he  vented  his  fury  against  im- 
ages, and  their  worshippers,  in  the  year  730,  in  a 
much  more  terrible  manner  tlian  he  had  hitherto 
done  ;  for  in  a  council  assembled  at  Constantino- 
ple, he  degraded  from  his  office  Germanus,  the 
bishop  of  that  imperial  city,  who  was  a  patron  of 
images,  put  Anastasius  in  his  place,  ordered  all  the 
images  to  be  publicly  burnt,  and  inflicted  a  variety 
of  severe  punishments  upon  such  as  were  attached 
to  that  idolatrous  worship.  These  rigorous  meas- 
ures divided  the  christian  church  into  two  violent 
factions,  whose  contests  were  carried  on  with  an 
ungovemed  rage,  and  produced  nothing  but  mu- 
tual invectives,  crimes,  and  assassinations.  Of  these 
factions,  the  one  adopted  the  adoration  and  wor- 
ship of  images,  and  were  on  that  account  called 
Iconoduli  or  Iconohtra  ;  while  the  other  maintain- 
ed that  such  worship  was  unlawful,  and  that  noth- 
ing was  more  worthy  of  the  zeal  of  christians,  than 
to  demolish  and  destroy  those  statues  and  pictures 
that  were  the  occasions  and  objects  of  this  gross 
idolatry,  and  hence  they  were  distinguished  by  the 
titles  of  Iconomachi  and  Iconochsta.  The  furious 
zeal  which  Gregory  II.  had  shown  in  defending 
the  odious  superstition  of  image  worship,  was  not 
only  imitated,  but  even  surpassed  by  his  succes- 
sor, who  was  the  third  pontiff  of  that  name  ;  and 
though  at  this  distance  ot  time  we  are  not  acquaint- 
ed with  all  the  criminal  circumstances  that  attend- 
ed the  intemperate  zeal  of  these  insolent  prelates, 
yet  we  know  with  the  utmost  certainty,  that  it  was 
owinj;  to  their  extravagant  attachment  to  image 
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iiirorship  that  the  Italian  provinces  were  tarn  Scorn  cent.  tih. 

,|^_    r^  •  •  .  PART  II. 

tne  Orecian  empire.'  ■ 

xiL  Constantine,  to  whom  the  furious  tribe  of  ^"  £3S 
the  image  worshippers  had  given  by  way  of  deri-  cS^^S. 
sion  the  name  of  Copronymus,'  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther  Leo  in  the  empire,  a.  n,  741,  and  animated 
with  an  equal  ^eal  and  ardour  against  the  new 
idolatrx',  employed  all  his  influence  in  extirpating 
and  abolishing  the  worship  of  images,  in  opposition 

•  The  Greek  ivrlters  tell  us  that  both  the  Gregories  carried  their  in* 
solence  so  far  as  to  excommunicate  Leo  and  hia  son  Constantine,  to  dis- 
solve the  obligation  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  v^hich  the  people  of  Ital^ 
had  taken  to  these  prlnecs,  and  to  prohibit  their  paying  tribute  tothem^ 
or  ahowing  them  any  marks  of  submission  and  obedience.  These  facta 
•re  also  ackntfivledged  by  many  of  the  partisans  of  tlie  Roman  pontiffs, 
•neh  as  Baronioa,  Sigoniiu  De  Regno  ItatUt,  and  their  numerous  fol* 
lowers.  On  the  other  hand,  some  learned  writers,  particularly  among 
the  French,  alleviate  aonsiderably  the  crime  of  the  Gregories,  and  pos* 
itively  deny  that  they  either  excommunicated  the  emperors  abovemen* 
tioned,  or  called  off  the  people  from  their  duty  and  aliegian(»e.  See 
Launoius,  Epistalar.  lib.  vii-  Ep,  vii.  p.  456,  torn-  v.  opp.  part  ii,  Nat.  Alex- 
ander, Select.  HistoT'  Eccleatast.  Capit.  Ssco  viii.  Dissert,  i.  p.  456.  Petr. 
de  Maroa,  Concordia  Sacerdotii  et  Imperii,  lib.  iii.  cap,  xi.  Bossuet, 
Defent.  Deelarationit  Cieri  Gallic-  dc  poteatate  Eccla*  pan  i.  lib.  vi. 
oap.  xii.  p.  197.  Giannone,  Hittoire  Civile  de  JVitples,  torn.  i.  p.  400. 
All  these  found  their  opinions  concerning  the  conduct  of  the  Gregories, 
chieflf  upon  the  authority  of  the  LAtin  vriters,  such  as  Anastasius, 
Paul  Deacon,  and  others,  who  seem  to  hare  known  nothing  of  that  au- 
dacious insolence  with  which  these  pootifis  are  said  to  have  opposed  the 
eiyiperors,  and  even  represent  them  as  having  given  several  marks  of 
their  submission  and  obedie-nce  to  the  imperial  authority.  Such  arc  the 
contrar}"  accounts  of  the  Greek  aiid  Latin  writers;  and  the  most  pru- 
dent use  we  can  make  of  them  is,  to  su&pend  our  judgment  with  respect 
to  a  matter,  which  the  obscurity  that  covers  the  history  of  this  period 
renders  it  impossible  to  clear  up.  AH  that  we  can  know  with  certainty- 
is,  that  the  zeal  of  the  two  pontiffs  abovementioned  for  the  worship  of 
images,  furnished  to  the  people  of  Italy  the  oeoasion  of  falling  froni 
their  allegiance  to  the  Grecian  emperors. 

(j3*  <  This  nickname  was  given  to  Conatantine^  from  Jus  baring  <l9« 
iled  the  sacred  font  at  his  baptism. 

VOL,  lu  33 
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CENT.  vnt.  to  the  vig6rous  efforts  of  the  Roman  pdiiti&,  and 
,,2==J:L  the  superstitious  monks.  His  manner  of  proceed- 
ing was  attended  with  greater  m^ks  of  equity  and 
moderation  than  had  appeared  in  the  measures  pur- 
sued by  Leo ;  for,  knowing  the  respect  which  the 
Greeks  had  for  the  decisions  of  general  councils, 
whose  authority  they  considered  as  supreme  and 
unlimited  in  religious  matters,  he  assembled  .at 
Constantinople,  a.  n.  754,  a  council  composed  of 
the  eastern  bishops,  in  order  to  have  this  important 
question  examined  with  the  utmost  care,  and  de- 
cided with  wisdom,  seconded  by  a  just  and  lawful 
authority.  This  assembly,  which  the  Greeks  re- 
gard as  the  seventh  oscumenlcal  council^  gave  judg- 
ment, as  was  the  custom  of  those  times,  in  favour 
of  the  opinion  embraced  by  the  emperor,  and  sol- 
emnly condemned  the  worship,  ^d  also  the  use  of 
images.**  But  this  decision  was  not  sufficient  to 
vanquish  the  blind  obstinacy  of  superstition ;  ma- 
ny adhered  still  to  their  idolatrous  worship,  and 
none  made  a  more  turbulent  resistance  to  the  wise 
decree  of  this  council  than  the  monks,  who  still 
continued  to  excite  commotions  in  the  state,  and 
to  blow  the  flames  of  sedition  and  rebellion  among 
the  people.  Their  malignity  was  however  chas- 
tised  by  Constantine,  who,  filled  with  a  just  indig- 
nation at  their  seditious  practices,  punished  sevenil 
of  them  in  an  exemplary  manner,  and  by  new  laws 
set  bounds  to  the  violenceof  monastic  rage.  Leo  IV. 
who,  after  the  death  of  Constantine^  was  declared 
emperor,  a.  d.  775,  adopted  the  sentiments  of  his 
father  and  grandfather,  and  pursued  the  measures 
which  they  had  concerted  for  the  extirpation  of 
idolatry  out  of  the  christian  church ;  for  having 
perceived  that  the  worshippers  of  images  could  not 

CCj"  b  The  authority  of  this  eouneil  is  not  aeknowlcdged  by  the  Roman 
catholics,  no  more  than  the  obligation  of  the  9econd  commandments, 
nrhich  they  have  pmdentljf  struek  out  of  the  deoalogae. 
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be  engaged  by  mild  smd  gentle  proceecBngs  to  cnrr.  vin. 
abandon  this  superstitious  practice,  he  had  recourse  l!"^^  "' 
to  the  coercive  influence  of  penal  laws. 


xm.  A  cup  of  poison,  administered  by  the  im-  im* 
pious  counsel  of  a  perfidious  spouse,  deprived  Leo 
IV.  of  his  life,  A.  D.  780,  and  rendered  the  idola- 
trous cause  of  images  triumphant.  The  profligate 
Irene,  after  having  thus  accomjdished  the  death  of 
her  husband,  held  the  reins  of  empire  during  the 
minority  of  her  son  Constantine ;  and  to  establish 
her  authority  on  more  solid  foundations,  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Adrian,  bishop  of  Rome,  a.  d. 
786,  and  summoned  a  council  at  Nice  in  Bythinia, 
Mrhich  is  known  by  the  tide  of  the  second  nicene 
council.  In  this  assembly  the  imperial  laws  con- 
cerning the  new  idolatry  were  abrogated,  the  de* 
crees  of  the  council  of  Constantinople  reversed,  the 
worship  of  images  and  of  the  cross  restored,  and 
severe  punishments  denounced  against  such  as 
maintained  that  God  was  the  only  object  of  religious 
adoration.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  thing 
more  ridiculous  and  trifling  than  the  arguments 
upon  which  the  bishops,  assembled  in  this  council, 
founded  their  decrees.^  The  authority  however  of 
tiiese  decrees  was  held  sacred  by  the  Romans,  and 
the  Greeks  considered  in  the  light  of  parricides  and 
traitors  all  such  as  refused  to  submit  to  them.  The 
other  enormities  of  the  flagitious  Irene  and  her  de- 
served fate,  cannot  with  propriety  be  treated  of  here, 

XIV.  In  these  violent  contests,  the  most  of  the  i^  oo„,Mtf 
Latins,  such  as  the  Britons,  Germans,  and  Gauls, 
seemed  to  steer  a  middle  way  between  the  opposite 
tenets  of  the  contending  parties.  They  were  of 
opinion  that  images  might  be  lawfully  preserved, 
and  even  placed  in  the  churches,  but  at  the  same 

^  M%rt  Cbeiniiitioa»  Examen  Concilu  TridenHnif  part  iv.  lae.  ii.  eap. 
Y,  p.  5S.  Lenfantf  JPre$erv(Uif  ««n#«  la  Meunim  avec  le  Sieg^  de  im 
Rome,  pari  lii.  lettre  xyii.  p.  AA%» 
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CENT.  TOL  time  they  looked  upon  all  worsWp  of  them  as  highhr 
-  !^"^  "  injurious  and  ofiensive  to  the  Supreme  Being.* 
Such  particularly  were  the  sentiments  of  Charle- 
•  jxi^gn(6,'who  distinguished  himself  in  this  important 
controversy.  By  the  advice  of  the  French  bishops 
vi^ho  were  no  friends  to  this  second  council  of  Nice, 
he  ordered  some  learned  and  judicious  divine  to 
compose  Four  Books  concerning  images j  which  he 
sent,  in  the  year  790,  to  Adrian,  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, with  a  view  to  engage  him  to  withdraw  his 
approbation  of  the  decrees  of  that  council.  In  this 
performance  the  reasons  alleged  by  the  nicene 
bishops  to  justify  the  worship  of  images,  are  refut- 
ed with  great  accuracy  and  spirit.''  They  were  not 
however  left  without  defence ;  Adrian,  who  was 
afraid  of  acknowledging  even  an  emperor  for  his 
master,  composed  an  answer  to  the  Four  Boots 
mentioned  above,  but  neither  his  arguments,  nor 
his  authority,  were  sufficient  to  support  the  super- 
stition he  endeavoured  to  maintain;  for,  in  the 
year  794,  Charlemagne  assembled,  at  Francfort 
on  the  Maine,  a  council  of  tliree  hundred  bishops, 
in  order  to  re-examine  this  important  question;  in 

X  The  aversion  the  Britons  bad  to  the  vorthip  of  images  may  be  seen 
ki  Spelman  tid  Concilia  Magtw  JBritannuCf  toon.  i.  p.  73. 

T  The  books  of  Charlemagne  confermfiff^  itnofft^  whioh  deaerre  u 
attentive  perasal*  are  yet  extant;  and  when  they  were  beeooie  extremely 
scarce,  were  republished  at  lianover,  in  8vo*  iu  1731,  by  tlie  oe  ebrated 
Christopher.  Aug.  Ileuman,  who  euriche<i  this  edition  with  a  learned 
preface.  These  books  are  adorned  with  the  venerable  name  of  Charle- 
magne ;  but  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  they  are  the  pro<luction  of  a  scho- 
lastic divine,  and  not  of  an  emperor*  Several  learned  men  have  conjec- 
tured, that  Charlemagne  composed  these  books  with  the  assistance  of 
hia  preceptor  Alouin  ;  see  Heumanni  Praf.  p.  51,  and  Bunau  BUtoria 
Imperii  Gtrtaan,  torn.  i.  p.  400.  This  conjecture,  though  far  from  bemg 
eODtemptible,  cannot  be  admitted  without  hesiution ;  since  Aleuin  was 
in  Bng^nd  when  these  books  were  composed.  We  learn  finom  the  his- 
toty  of  his  life,  that  be  went  into  £agland»  a-  d.  780»  and  did  not  return 
from  thence  before  792. . 
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which  the  (pinion  contained  in  the  Four  Books  cekt.  nn. 
was  solemnly  confirmed,  and  the  worship  of  im-  J-^-J.J^L 
ages  unanimously  condemned."  From  hence  we 
may  conclude,  that  in  this  century  the  Latins 
deen^d  it  neither  impious,  nor  unlawful,  to  dissent 
from  the  opinion  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  even 
to  charge  that  prelate  with  error. 

XV.  While  the  controversy  concerning  images 


was  at  its  height,  a  new  contest  arose  among  the  The 
Latins  and  Greeks  about  the  source  from  whence  STderi^^ 
the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded.  The  Latins  aflSrmed,  oh«t! 
that  this  divine  spirit  proceeded  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son  ;  the  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  assert- 
ed, that  it  proceeded  from  the  Father  only.  The 
origin  of  this  controversy  is  covered  with  perplex- 
ity and  doubt.  It  is  however  certain,  that  it  was 
agitated  in  the  council  of  Gentilli,  near  Paris,  a.  d. 
767,  in  presence  of  the  emperor's  legates,*  and 
from  this  we  may  conclude,  with  a  high  degree  of 
probability,  that  it  arose  in  Greece  at  that  time 
when  the  contest  about  images  was  carried  on  with 
the  greatest  vehemence.  In  this  controversy  the 
Latins  alleged,  in  favour  of  their  opinion,  the  creed 
ot  Constantmople,  which  the  Spaniards  and  French 
bad  successively  corrupted,  upon  what  occasion  is 
not  well  known,  by  adding  the  w^ord  filioque  in 
that  part  of  it  which  contained  the  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Greeks,  on  the 
other  hand,  made  loud  complaints  of  this  criminal 
attempt  of  the  Latins  to  corrupt  by  a  manifest  in- 
terpolation, a  creed  which  served  as  a  rule  of  doc- 
trine for  the  church  universal,  and  declared  this 
attempt  impudent  and  sacrilegious.     Thus  the  dis- 

*  This  event  is  treated  with  t  degfree  of  eandour  not  more  laud*bie 
than  surprising,  by  Mabillon,  in  Prtef*  ad  S^ctUum  iv.  Actorum  SS.  Ord. 
Benedict,  |>art  t.  See  abo  Jo.  Georg  Dorscheus,  CQllat,  ad  Concilium 
Fran€ofordien»e,  Jirgentw.  1C49,  in  4to. 

^  See  Le  Cotate  Annult  EccUb  Franct^'umy  ton.  t.  p.  (iOt. 
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cKNT.  vni.  pute  changed  at  length  its  object,  and  was  trans- 
I^IL^  ferred  from  the  matter  to  the  interpolated  word 
abovementioned  ;^  in  the  following  century  it  was 
carried  on  with  still  greater  vehemence,  and  added 
new  fuel  to  the  dissensions  which  already  portend- 
ed a  schism  between  the  eastern  and  western 
churches.^ 

b  Learned  mtm  generally  imagine  that  this  eontrorenj  began  aboat 
the  word  Jiliogue,  which  some  of  the  Laiins  had  added  to  the  creed  thit 
had  heen  drawn  up  by  Uie  oouncil  of  Constantinople,  and  that  from  the 
woi'd  the  dispute  proceeded  to  the  doctrine  itself;  see  Mabillon,  ^cL 
SanctoT'  Ord.  Bened.  Sac*  iv*  part  i.  Praf.  p.  iv,  who  if  followed  bj 
many  in  this  opinion.  Bat  this  opinion  is  certainly  erroneous.  The  doc- 
trine was  the  first  subject  of  controversy,  which  afterward  extended  to 
the  word  Jiliogue,  considered  by  the  Greeks  as  a  manifest  interpolation. 
Among  other  proofs  of  this,  the  council  of  GentilU  shows  evidentW,  that 
the  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit  had  been,  for  a  considerable 
time,  the  subject  of  controveny,  when  the  dispute  arose  aboat  the  word 
toow  mentioned.  Pagi,  in  his  Criticd  in  BarmdMrn^  torn.  iii.  p*  SSS,  If 
of  opinion,  that  this  controversy  had  both  its  date  and  its  oceasion  ftom 
the  dispute  concerning  images ;  for  when  the  Latins  treated  the  Greeks 
af  heretics,  on  account  of  their  opposition  to  image  worship,  the  Greeks, 
in  their  turn,  charged  the  Latins  also  with  heresy,  on  account  of  their 
maintaining  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  The  learned  oritie  has  however  advanced  this  opinion  vithout 
sufficient  proof,  and  we  must  therefore  oonsider  it  as  no  more  than  A 
probable  conjecture. 

•  See  Pithoei  Hist,  eontrov.  de  procetMtie  Spiritru  S.  at  the  end  of 
his  Codex  Canon,  Ecclet,  Roman,  p.  355.  Le  Quien,  Orien*  Christian, 
tom.  iii.  p.  354.  Ger.  J.  Vossiut,  De  Tribut  SymboUo,  jDws.  iii.  p.  65  ; 
and  above  all,  Jo.  Georg.  Walehius,  Bittor,  CwUrov*  de  Proeenime 
Sfiiritua  S.  published  in  8?o.  at  Jena,  in  17$U 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


OONCEBHINS  THE  RTHSS  AND  CEREMONIES  USED  IN  THE  CHUUCH 
DUBINO  THIS  CENTURY. 


I.  The  religion  of  this  century  consisted  almost  cent,  vm, 
entirely  in  a  motley  round  of  external  rites  and  cer-  ^l**  [J^ 
emonies.     We  are  not  therefore  to  wonder  that 


nuiltiplkd* 

more  zeal  and  diligence  were  employed  in  multi- 
plying and  regulating  these  outward  marks  of  a 
superstitious  devotion,  than  in  correcting  the  vices 
and  follies  of  men,  in  enlightening  their  understand- 
ings, and  forming  their  hearts.  The  administra- 
tion  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  which 
was  deemed  the  most  solemn  and  important  branch 
of  divine  worship,  was  now  every  where  embel- 
lished, or  rather  deformed,  with  a  variety  of  sense- 
less fopperies,  which  destroyed  the  beautiful  sim- 
plicity of  that  affecting  and  salutary  institution. 
We  also  find  manifest  traces  in  this  century,  of 
that  superstitious  custom  of  celebrating  what  were 
called  solitary  Tjiasses,^  though  it  be  difEcuIt  to  de- 
cide whether  they  were  instituted  by  a  public  law, 

(j^j*  ^  SoUtary  or  private  maatet  were  those  that  were  celebrated  hy 
the  priest  alone  in  behalf  of  soals  detaioed  in  purgatory,  as  well  as  upon 
some  other  particular  oceasions.  These  masses  were  prohibited  bj  the 
laws  of  the  ohnrch,  but  thej  were  a  rieh  souree  of  profit  to  the  clergy. 
They  were  condemned- by  the  canons  of  a  synod  assembled  at  Metz  un- 
der Charlemagne^  as  criminal  innovatioDS^  and  as  the  fruits  of  arariee 
and  sloth. 
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cRNT.  VHL  or  introduced  by  the  authority  of  private  persons,* 

^''^^  *'•  Be  that  as  it  may,  this  single  custom  is  sufficient 

to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  superstition  and  darkness 

that  sat  brooding  over  the  christian  church  in  this 

ignorant  age,  and  renders  it  unnecessary  to  enter 

into  a  further  detail  of  the  absurd  rites  with  which 

a  designing  priesthood  continued  to  disfigure  the 

religion  of  Jesus. 

charkv     XL    Charlcmagnc  seemed  disposed  to  stem  this 

S?Krit^  torrent  of  superstition,  which  gathered  force  from 

the  c  uich  oi  ^y  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  mention  the  zeal  with  which 

he  opposed  the  worship  of  images,  there  are  other 
circumstances  that  bear  testimony  to  his  intentions 
in  this  matter,  such  as  his  preventing  the  multi- 
plication of  festivals,  by  reducing  them  to  a  fixed 
and  limited  number,  his  prohibiting  the  ceremony 
of  consecrating  the  church  bells  by  the  rite  of  holy 
aspersion,  and  other  ecclesiastical  laws  of  his  en- 
acting, which  redound  to  his  honour.  Several 
circumstances  however  concurred  to  render  his 
designs  abortive,  and  to  blast  the  success  of  his 
worthy  purposes,  and  none  more  than  his  exces* 
sive  attachment  to  the  Roman  pontiffs,  who  were 
the  patrons  and  protectors  of  those  who  exerted 
themselves  in  the  cause  of  ceremonies.  This  ve- 
hement  passion  for  the  lordly  pontiff  was  inherited 
by  the  great  prince  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking, 
from  his  father  Pepin,  who  had  already  command- 
ed the  manner  of  singing,  and  the  kind  of  church 
music  in  use  at  Rome,  to  be  observed  ever)^  where 
in  all  christian  churches.  It  was  in  conformity 
with  his  example,  and  in  compliance  with  the  re- 
peated and  importunate  solicitation  of  the  pontiff 
Adrian,  that  Charlemagne  laboured  to  bring  all  the 
Latin  churches  to  follow,  as  their  model,  the  church 
of  Rome,  not  only  in  the  article  now  mentionedi 

«  See  Charlemagne's  book  emeeming  ima^et,  p.  S45 ;  as  also  Georgo 
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but  also  in  the  whole  form  of  their  worship,  in  ev-  cent.  vm. 
ery  circumstance  of  their  religious  service/  Sev-  '^'^^  "' 
eral  churches  however,  among  which  those  of  Mi- 
lan and  Corbetta  distinguished  themselves  emi- 
nently, absolutely  rejected  this  proposal,  and  could 
neither  be  brought,  by  persuasion  nor  violence,  to 
change  their  usual  method  of  worship. 


CHAPTER  V. 


CONCERNING  THB  DIVISIONS   AND  HERESIES  THAT  TROUBLED  THE 
CHURCH  DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 


L  The  arians,  manicheans,  and  marcionites^ 
though  often  depressed  by  the  force  of  penal  laws, 
and  the  power  of  the  secular  arm,  gathered  strength 
in  the  east,  amidst  the  tumults  and  divisions  with 
which  the  Grecian  empire  was  perpetually  agitat- 
ed, and  drew  great  numbers  into  the  profession  of 
their  opinions.^  The  monothelites,  to  whose  cause 
the  emperor  Philippicus,  and  many  others  of  the 
first  rank  and  dignity  were  most  zealous  well  wish* 
crs,  regained  tlieir  credit  in'  several  places.  The 
condition  also  of  both  the  nestorians  and  monophy- 
sites  was  easy  and  agreeable  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Arabians ;  their  power  and  influence  was 
considerable ;  nor  were  they  destitute  of  means  of 
weakening  the  Greeks,  their  irreconcilable  adver- 
saries,  and  of  spreading  their  doctrines,  and  muU 

'  See  Charlemagne's  Treatise  conceimin^^ima^^s,  book  i*  p.  52.    Eg^ 
inard,  De  vita  CaroU  Magiii^  cap.  26,  p.  94,  edit  BesBelii. 

I  In  Europe  also  ariauism  prevailed  greatly  among  the  barliarous  na- 
tions that  embraced  the  christian  faith. 

VOL,  II,  34 
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cBinr.  TUL  tiplyinff  every  where  the  number  of  their  adher* 

cteuieni  aDd  "'  ^^  ^^c  chufch  which  Boniface  had  newly 
^^^"^  erected  in  Germany,  he  himself  tells  us,  that  there 
were  many  perverse  and  erroneous  reprobates,  who 
had  no  true  notion  of  religion,  and  his  friends  and 
adherents  confirm  this  assertion.  But  the  testimo- 
ny both  of  the  one  and  the  others  is  undoubtedly 
partial,  and  unworthy  of  credit ;  since  it  appears 
from  the  most  evident  proofs,  that  the  persons  here 
accused  of  errors  and  heresies  were  Irish  and  French 
divines,  who  refused  that  blind  submission  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  which  Boniface  was  so  zealous 
to  propagate  every  where.  Adalbert,  a  Gaul,  and 
Clement,  a  native  of  Ireland,  were  the  persons 
whose  opposition  gave  the  most  trouble  to  the  am- 
bitious legate.  The  former  got  himself  consecrat- 
ed bishop,  without  the  consent  of  Boniface,  excit- 
ed seditions  and  tumults  among  the  eastern  Franks, 
and  appears  indeed  to  have  been  both  flagitious  in 
his  conduct,  and  erroneous  in  his  opinions ;  among 
other  irregularities,  he  was  the  forger**  of  a  letter 
to  the  human  race,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
jvritten  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  have  been  carried 
from  heaven  by  the  archangel  Michael.^  As  to 
Clement,  his  character  and  sentiments  were  malic- 
iously misrepresented,  since  it  appears,  by  the  best 
and  most  authentic  accounts,  that  he  was  much 
better  acquainted  with  the  true  principles  and  doc-» 
trines  of  Christianity  than  Bon^ace  himself;  and 
hence  he  k  considered  by  many  as  a  confessor  and 
sufferer  for  the  truth  in  this  barbarous  age.*"    Be 

^  See  the  IRstoire  JJttermre  de  la  France,  toni.  iv«  p.  83. 

>  There  is  an  edition  of  this  leiter  published  bj  the  learned  Stephen 
BaUiziusy  in  the  Capitulaiia  Rcgum  Francorum,  torn,  ii*  p.  1396- 

k  We  find  an  enumeration  of  the  erroneous  opinions  of  Clement  ii^ 
the  letters  of  Boniface  EpUtol  cxzxt.  p.  189.  See  also  Usserii  SyUoge 
Epistolarum  Uiberfdeartan,  p- 12*  ^'oteoemu  Dietionnmre  WUier,  Crit' 
tc.  torn.  1.  p.  133.  qO"  The  zealous  Boniiaee  was  too  igaonmt  to  be  a  prop- 
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that  as  it  will,  both  Adalbert  and  Clement  were  cint.  vm 
condemned,  at  the  instigation  of  Boniface,  by  the  '- 

pontiff  Zacbary,  in  a  council  assembled  at  Rome, 
A.  D.  748,*  and  in  consequence  thereof  were  com- 
mitted to  prison,  where,  in  aH  probability,  they 
concluded  their  diays. 

m.  Religious  discord  ran  still  higher  in  Spain,  whmvia  ek- 
FrancQ,  and  Germany,  toward  the  conclusion  of  ^*^ 
this  century  ;  and  the  most  unhappy  tumults  and 
Qommotions  were  occasioned  by  a  question  pro- 
posed to  Felix,  bishop  of  Urgella,  by  £lipand, 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  who  desired  to  know  m  what 
sense  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God.  The  answer 
which  the  former  gave  to  this  question  was,  that 
Christ,  considered  in  his  divine  nature,  was  irtify 
and  essentially  the  Son  of  God ;  but  that,  consid- 
ered as  a  man,  he  was  only  so,  nominally  and  by 
adofitian*  This  doctrine  was  spread  abroad  by  the 
two  prelates ;  Elipand  propagated  it  in  the  differ* 
ent  provinces  of  Spain,  and  Felix  throughout  Sep- 
^mania,  while  the  pontiff  Adrian,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Latin  doctors,  looked  upon  this  opinion 

«r  jndgpe  of  heretf,  as  appears  by  his  ooDdemningVirgilHis  for  believing 
Hmt  there  'vere  antipodes.  The  great  beretf  of  Clement  seems  to  have 
been  his  preferring  the  decisions  of  soripture  to  decrees  of  councils  and 
Hm  opiniMB  of  the  fathers,  -whieh  he  took  the  liberty  to  reject  when 
ikej  men  not  eonformable  to  the  word  of  God. 

03*  ■  This  is  the  true  date  of  the  council  assembled  by  Zachary  for 
the  condemnation  of  Adalbert  and  Clement,  and  not  the  year  745,  as 
Fleary*  and  Mabillont  have  pretended,  in  which  error  they  are  follow- 
ed by  Mr.  Bower,  in  the  third  Tolume  of  his  Hutory  of  the  p9pet,  p. 
985.  The  truth  is,  that  the  letter  of  Boniface,  in  consequence  of  which 
this  eooncil  was  assembled,  must  have  been  wrote  in  the  year  748 ;  since 
he  declares  in  that  letter,  that  he  had  been  near  thirty  years  legate  of 
the  holy  see  of  Rome,  into  which  commission  he  entered,  as  all  authon 
agree,  about  the  year  719. 


»«M^£eHWMkiMulbp.|9&  1 4oai&  Ori  taeriiM.  ft^  qIU  a.  f 
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CENT.  Till,  as  a  renovation  of  the  nestorian  heresy  by  its  rep* 
'^^^  "•  resenting  Christ  as  divided  into  two  distinct  per- 
sons.    In  consequence  of  this,  Felix  was  success- 
ively condemned  by  the  councils  of  Narbonne, 
Ratisbon,  Francfort  on  the  Maine,  and  Rome ;  and 
was  finally  obliged,  by  the  council  of  Aix  la  Cha- 
pelle,  to  retract  his  error,  and  to  change  his  opin- 
ion.*    The  change  he  made  was,  however,  rath- 
er nominal  than  real,  the  common  shift  of  tempo- 
rizing divines  ;  for  he  still  retained  his  doctrine, 
and  died  in  the  firm  belief  of  it  at  Lyons,  where 
he  had  been  banished  by  Cliarlemagne."     Elipand, 
on  the  contrary,  lived  secure  in  Spain  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Saracens,  far  removed  from  the 
thunder  of  synods  and  councils,  and  out  of  the 
reach  of  that  coercive  power  in  religious  matters 
whose  utmost  efforts  can  go  no  further  than  to 
make  the  erroneous  hypocrites  or  martyrs.  Many 
are  of  opinion  that  the  disciples  of  Felix,  who  were 
called  adoptions^  departed  much  less  from  the  doc- 
trine generally  received  among  christians,  than  is 
commonly  imagined  ;  and  that  what  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished their  tenets  was  the  term  they  used, 
and  their  manner  of  expression,  rather  than  a  real 
diversity  of  sentiments.^     But  as  this  sect,  togeth- 

OCj*  *  The  eouDcil  of  Narbonne  that  condemoed  Felix,  was  held  a 
the  year  788»  that  of  Katbbon  in  70ft,  that  of  Franefort  in  794,  that  of 
Rome  in  799. 

■The  aathors  who  have  written  coneeming  the  sect  of  Felix,  are 
mentioned  by  J.  Alb*  Fabrieins,  BibUotk*  Lat.  medU  tft*,  torn,  ii.  p*  482. 
Add  to  these  Petrus  de  Marca,  in  his  Marca  BupaTuca,  lib.  iii.  cap.  zii. 
p.  368.  Jo.  de  Ferreras,  Hittoire  Gtnerale  tfEspagne,  torn.  ii.  p*  518, 
533,  528,  535,  560.  Jo.  Mabillon,  Pr^ef.  ad  5iec.  iv.  Mtor,  SS.  Ord- 
Bencdicti^  part  ii.  There  are  also  very  particular  accounts  given  of  Te-* 
lix  by  Dom.  Colonia,  Bittoire  JUtteraire  de  la  ViUe  de  Lyon^  ton),  ii.  p. 
70, and  by  the  bencdiotine  monks  in  their  iBetoire  jAtteraire  de  la  Trance, 
torn.  IT.  p.  434. 

*  Jo.  George  Dorsohcos,  Collat.  ad  concilium  FrancvfurU  ^,^  101. 
Wcrenfels,  De  L^mmchiiM  ErwUtor,  p.  ,459*    Opp.  Jac  Basiuglda 
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cr  with  their  chief,  thought  proper  to  make  use  of  cent.  vm. 
singular,  and  sometimes  of  contradictory  expies-  '^*^  "' 
^ons  ;  this  furnished  such  as  accused  them  of  nes- 
torianism,  with  very  plausible  reasons  to  support 
their  chai^. 

jpfir/l  ad  Ethmium  in  H«ni>  Canitii  Lection'  aniiquUf  torn*  ii.  p«n  i.  p. 
S84.    George  CalixUu*  Sm^»  JDit«^ 
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THE  NINTH  CENTURY. 

PART  I. 

EXTERNAL  HISTORY  OP  THE  CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  I. 


QOMCEBinNG  THE  PROSPEEOUS  EVENTS  WHICH  BASVESXED  TO  THE 
CHURCH  DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

L  The  reign  of  Charlemagne  had  been  singularly  cent.o. 
auspicious  to  the  christian  cause ;  the  life  of  that  ^^^^  '* 
great  prince  \'^as  principally  employed  in  the  most  ine  swtaa, 
zealous  efforts  to  propagate  and  establish  the  relig-  cSSSSuS^ 
ion  of  Jesus  among  the  Huns,  Saxons,  Frieslana- 
ers,  and  other  unenlightened  nations ;  but  his  pie- 
ty was  mixed  with  violence,  his  spiritual  conquests 
were  generally  made  by  the  force  of  arms,  and  this 
impure  mixture  tarnishes  the  lustre  of  his  noblest 
exploits.  His  son  Lewis,  undeservedly  simamed 
the  Meek,  inherited  the  defects  of  his  illustrious 
father  without  his  virtues,  and  w^s  his  equal  in  vi- 
olence  and  druelty,  but  vastly  his  inferior  in  all 
worthy  aAd  valuable  accomplishments.  Under  his 
reign  a  very  favourable  opportunity  was  offered  of 
propagating  the  gospel  among  the  northern  nations, 
and  particularly  among  the  inhabitants  of  Sweden 
and  Denmark.  A  petty  king  of  Jutland,  named 
Harald  Klack,  being  driven  from  both  his  kingdom 
and  country,  in  the  year  826,  by  Reg^er  Lodbrock^ 
threw  himself  at  the  emperor's  feet,  and  implored 
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CENT.  DC  his  succours  against  the  usurper.  Lewb  granted 
Il^IJ^  his  request,  and  promised  the  exiled  prince  his  pro- 
tection  and  assistance,  on  condition  however  that  he 
would  embrace  Christianity,  and  admit  the  min- 
isters  of  that  religion  to  preach  in  his  dominions. 
Haraid  submitted  to  these  conditions,  was  baptized 
with  his  brother  at  Metz,  a.  d.  826,  and  returned 
into  his  countrj' attended  by  two  eminent  divines, 
Ansgar  or  Anschaire  and  Authbert ;  the  former  a 
monk  of  Corbey  in  Westphalia,  and  the  latter  be- 
longing to  a  monastery  of  the  same  name  in  France. 
These  venerable  missionaries  preached  the  gospel 
with  remarkable  success,  during  the  sp^ce  of  two 
years,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cimbria  and  Jutland. 
The  promo-  iL  Aftcr  the  dcath  of  his  learned  and  pious  com- 
SSiiof  An..panion  Authbert,  the  zealous  and  indefatigable 
^'  •  Ansgar  made  a  voyage  into  Sweden,  a.  d.  828, 
where  his  ministerial  labours  were  also  crowned 
with  a  distinguished  success.  As  he  returned  from 
thence  into  Germany  in  the  year  83 1,  he  was  loaded 
by  Lewis  the  Meek  with  ecclesiastical  honours,  be- 
ing created  archbishop  of  the  new  church  at  Ham- 
burgh, and  also  of  the  whole  north,  to  which  dig- 
nity the  superintendence  of  the  church  of  Bremen 
was  afterward  added  in  the  year  844.  The  profits 
attached  to  this  high  and  honourable  charge  were 
very  inconsiderable ;  while  the  perils  and  labours, 
in  which  it  involved  the  pious  prelate,  were  truly 
formidable.  Accordingly  Ansgar  travelled  fre- 
quently among  the  Danes,  Cimbrians,  arid  Swedes, 
in  order  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christ,  to  form 
new  churches,  and  to  confirm  and  establish  those 
which  he  had  already  gathered  together;  in  all 
which  arduous  enterprises  he  passed  his  life  in  the 
most  imminent  dangers,  until  he  concluded  his 
glorious  course,  a.  d.  865.* 

•  The  writers  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  acoountg  of  this  pious  and 
iUustrioas  prelate,  the  founder  of  the  Cimbrian,  Danish^  and  Swedish 
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m.  About  the  middle  of  this  century  the  Moe-  cent,  nc 
sians,*"  Bulgarians,  and  Gazarians,  and  after  them   ^^'^^ '' 
the  Bohemians  and  Moravians,  were  converted  to  §2*^23^1^ 
Christianity  by  Metihodius  and  Cyril,  two  Greek  ^  J^wt 


monks,  whom  the  e mpress  Theodora  had  sent  to  dis 
pel  the  darkness  of  these  idolatrous  nations.^  The 
zeal  of  Charlemagne  and  his  pious  missionaries, 
had  been  formerly  exerted  in  the  same  cause,  and 
among  the  same  people,*^  but  with  so  little  success, 
that  any  faint  notions  which  they  had  received  of 
the  chnstian  doctrine  were  entirely  effaced.  The 
instructions  of  the  Grecian  doctors  had  a  much  bet- 
ter, and  also  a  more  permanent  effect ;  but  as  they 
recommended  to  their  new  disciples  the  forms  of 
worship,  and  the  various  rites  and  ceremonies  used 
among  the  Greeks,^  this  was  the  occasion  of  much 
religious  animosity  and  contention  in  after  times, 
when  the  lordly  pontiffs  exerted  all  their  vehemence, 
and  employed  every  means,  though  with  imperfect 
success,  of  reducing  these  nations  under  the  dis- 
cipline and  jurisdiction  of  the  Latin  chtirch. 

eliiarehet«  are  mentioned  bj  Jo.  Albert  FabrMias,^  ia  hh'BibHotk,  Latin* 
medii  ^vi,  torn.  i.  p.  393  ;  m  also  in  bis  Lux  Evan^lU  #rM  Urrarum 
exoriena,  p.  435*  Add  to  these  the  benedictine  monks^  in  their  BUtoire 
LUU  de  la  France,  torn.  ▼.  p.  377.  ^cta  Sanctor,  Mens.  Fehruar,  torn, 
i.  p.  391.  Eriei  Pontoppidant  ArmaJeB  Eccles,  pumcte  DiplonuUidf 
torn,  i'  p-  18.  Jo«  Mollerusy  Cimbria  Litterata,  torn.  iii.  p*  8.  These 
Writers  give  as  also  oircumstantial  accoanta  of  Ebbo,  Withmar,  Rembert^ 
and  others,  who  were  either  the  fellowUbourers  or  suecessors  of  Ansgar. 

03*  ^  We  hare  translated  thus  the  term  Myn,  whieh  ia  an  error  in 
the  original.  Dr.  Moaheim,  like  many  others^  has  eonfonnded  the  My* 
sians  with  the  inhabitants  of  Missia»  bj  giving  the  latter*  who  were  Eu« 
ropeansy  the  title  of  the  former  who  dwelt  in  Asia. 

*  Jdk  Gem^  Stredowsky,  Sacra  Mkravtde  HUtwriaf  lib.  IL  eap.  ii.  p. 
94,  compared  with  Pet.  Kohlii  Introduc.in  Butoriamct  rem  Litter,  Sla* 
vorum,  p.  134» 

*  Stredowsky,  loe*  eit.  lib*  i.  oap.  ix.  p.  S5. 

*  Lenfant,  X^tmre  de  la  gutrre  d8i  MutifteM,  Utt.  i.  eh',  i.  p.  9> 

VOL.  II.  35 
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CENT.  IX.      rv.  Under  the  reign  of  Basilius,  the  Macedonian, 
'-^^UL  who  ascended  the  imperial  throne  of  the  Oreeks  in 
nuJ^^t^RlI  ^h^  y^r  867,  the  Slavonians,  Arentani,  and  certain 
**™'         provinces  of  Dahiiatia,.  sent  a  solemn  embassy  to 
Constantinople  to  declare  their  resolution  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Grecian  empire, 
and  of  embracing  at  the  same  time  the  christian 
religion.     This  proposal  was  received  with  admi- 
ration and  joy,  and  it  was  also  answered  by  a  suit*- 
able  ardour  and  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  a  people, 
which  seemed  so  ingenuously  disposed  to  embrace 
the  truth ;  accordingly,  a  competent  number  of 
Grecian  doctors  were  sent  among  them  to  instruct 
them  in  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  and  to  admit 
them  by  baptism  into  the  christian  church/   The 
warlike  nation  of  the  Russians  were  converted  un- 
der the  s;une  emperor,  but  not  in  the  same  manner, 
nor  from  the  same  noble  and  rational  motives. 
Having  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  that 
.^  *     prince,  they  were  engaged  by  various  presents  and 
'  promises  to  embrace  tl^  gospel,  in  consequence  of 

which  they  received  not  only  the  christian  minis- 
ters that  were  appointed  to  instruct  them,  but  also 
an  archbishop,  whom  the  Grecian  patriarch  Igna- 
tius had  sent  among  them,  to  perfect  their  conver- 
sion and  establish  their  church.^  Such  were  the 
beginnings  of  Christianity  among  the  bold  and  war- 
like Russians,  who  were  inhabitants  of  the  Ukraine, 

f  We  are  indebted  for  this  account  of  the  conversion  of  the  Slarooiant 
to  the  treatise  Tie  adminutrando  imperio,  composed  by  the  learned  em- 
peror Constantine  Porphjrogen,  %hieh  is  puUished  hy  Bandanas  in 
Imperium  Orieniale,  torn-  i.  p.  7%  73.  ConsUntine  gives  the  same  ae- 
eonnt  of  this  event  in:the  life  of  his  grandfather  Basllias  the  Macedon- 
ian,  $  54,  pablished  in  the  Corpuf  Bygantin^m,  torn,  zvi.  p.  lSd»  134^ 

f  Constantinus  Porph.  Vita  Basilii  Macedonit,  §  96,  p.  1.57.  Cofp, 
Byzam.  See  also  the  JSTarratio  de  Buthetwrum  Convertioney  published 
both  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Banduriusi  in  his  Imperium  Orientaie,  nolti 
ad  Pprphyrogenetum  de  adrnttiMtramda  imperio,  p.  ^9,  torn-  iU 
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and  who,  a  little  before  their  conversion,  fitted  out  cent,  nc 
a  formidable  fleet,  and  setting  sail  from  Kiovia  for  ^l^^IjL 
Constantinople,  spread  terror  and  dismay  through 
the  whole  empire.'' 

V.  It  is  proper  to  observe,  with  respect  to  the  xhewituieaf 
various  conversions  which  we  have  now  been  re-  ^  """^ 
lating,  that  they  were  undertaken  upon  much  bet- 
ter principles,  and  executed  in  a  more  pious  and 
rational  manner  tlian  those  of  the  preceding  ages- 
The  ministers  who  were  now  sent  to  instruct  and 
convert  the  barbarous  nations,  employed  not,  like 
many  of  their  predecessors,  the  terror  of  penal  laws 
to  affright  men  into  the  profession  of  Christianity; 
nor,  in  establishing  churches  upon  the  ruins  of  idol- 
atry, were  they  principally  attentive  to  promote  the 
grandeur  and  extend  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs ;  their  views  were  more  noble,  and  their 
conduct  more  suitable  to  the  genius  of  the  religion 
they  professed.  They  had  principally  in  view  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  endeavoured  to  promote  the 
gospel  of  truth  and  peace  by  methods  of  a  rational 
persuasion,  and  seconded  their  arguments  by  the 

h  The  learned  Lequien,  in  his  Oiiens  C/irUtianus,  torn.  i.  p.  t2STf 
]give8  a  very  inaccurate  account  of  these  Russians  ivho  vieve  con\ei*ted 
to  Christianity^  under  the  reign  of  Basilius  the  Macedonian,  and  in  this 
he  docs  no  more  than  adopt  the  errors  of  many  who  wrote  before  him 
upon  the  same  sabjeet.  Mor  is  he  consistent  with  himself;  for  in  one 
place  he  affirms,  that  the  people  here  spoken  of  were  the  Russians  tliat 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bulgarians;  while  in  another  be 
maintains,  that  by  these  Russians  we  are  to  understand  the  Gazarians. 
The  only  reason  he  alleges  to  support  this  latter  opinion  is,  that  among 
the  christian  doctors  sent  to  instruct  the  Russians,  mention  is  made  of 
Cyril,  who  converted  the  Gazari  to  Christianity.  This  reason  shows 
that  the  learned  writer  had  a  most  imperfect  knowledge  both  of  these 
Russians  and  the  Gazari.  He  is  also  guilty  of  other  mistakes  upon  the 
tame  subject.  There  is  a  much  better  explanation  of  this  matter  given 
by  the  very  learned  Theoph.  Sigifred.  fiayer,  DUaert.  de  Ru»atn-um 
prima  expedititme  CoTutantinopoUtana,  which  is  published  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  the  Cwmentaria  Jlcad.  Scientiar.  l^etropaHtatuP, 
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CENT.  IX.  victorious  power  of  exemplary  lives.  It  must  how- 
ever be  confessed,  that  the  doctrine  they  taught 
was  far  from  being  conformable  to  that  pure  and 
excellent  rule  of  faith  and  practice  laid  dowa  by 
our  divine  Saviour  and  his  holy  apostles ;  their 
religious  system  was,  on  the  contrary,  corrupted 
with  a  variety  of  superstitious  rites,  and  a  multitude 
of  absurd  inventions.  It  is  further  certain,  that 
there  remained  among  these  converted  nations  too 
many  traces  of  the  idolatrous  religion  of  their  an- 
cestors, notwithstanding  the  zealous  labours  of 
their  christian  guides;  and  it  appears  also  that 
these  pious  missionaries  were  contented  with  in- 
troducing an  external  profession  of  the  true  relig- 
ion among  their  new  proselytes.  It  would  be  how-> 
ever  unfust  to  accuse  them  on  this  account  of  neg- 
ligence or  corruption  in  the  discharge  of  their  min- 
istry, since,  in  order  to  gain  over  these  fierce  and 
savage  nations  to  the  church,  it  may  have  been  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  indulge  them  in  some  of  their 
infirmities  and  prejudices,  and  to  connive  at  many 
things  which  they  could  not  approve,  and  which 
in  other  circumstances  they  would  have  been  care- 
ful to  correct. 


CHAPTER  II. 


CONCSRNING  THE   CALAMnX)US  EVENTS   THAT  HAPPENED  TO  THE 
CHURCH  DURING  THIS  CENTURT. 


TkemoKicn     L  Thb  Saraccus  had  now  extended  their  usurpa- 

Sfwavd uu^.  tions  with  an  amazing  success.    Masters  of  Asia,  a 

«i  cnpire.    few  provinccscxcepted,  they  pushedthcirconqucsts 

to  the  extremities  of  India,  and  obliged  the  greatest 
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part  of  Africa  to  receive  their  yoke ;  nor  were  their  cbnt.  ix 
enterprises  io  the  west  without  effect,  since  Spain  '^^^^  'l 
and  Sardinia  submitted  to  their  arms,  and  fell  under 
their  dominion.    But  their  conquests  did  not  end 
here ;  for  in  the  year  827,  by  the  treason  of  Euphe- 
mius,  they  ma.de  themselves  masters  of  the  rich 
and  fertile  island  of  Sicily ;  and  toward  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  century  the  Asiatic  Saracens  seized 
upon  several  cities  of  Calabria,  and  spread  the  ter-- 
ror  of  their  victorious  arms  even  to  the  very  walls 
of  Rome,  while  Crete,  Corsica,  and  other  adjacent 
islands,  were  either  joined  to  their  possessicms,  or 
laid  waste  by  their  incursions.     It  is  easy  to  com- 
prehi&nd  that  this  overgrown  prosperity  of  a  nation 
accustomed  to  bloodshed  and  rapine,  and  which 
also  beheld  the  christians  with  the  utmost  aversion, 
must  have  been  every  where  detrimental  to  the 
progress  of  the  gospel,  and  to  the  tranquillity  of 
the  church.    In  the  east,  more  especially,  a  pro* 
digious  number  of  christian  families  embraced  the 
religion  of  their  conquerors,  that  they  might  live 
in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  their  possessions. 
Many,  indeed,  refused  this  base  and  criminal  com- 
pliance, and  with  a  pious  magnanimity  adhered  to 
their  principles  in  the  &ce  of  persecution ;  but  such 
were  gradually  reduced  to  a  miserable  condition, 
and  were  not  only  robbed  of  the  best  part  of  their 
wealth,  and  deprived  of  their  worldly  advantages, 
but  what  was  still  more  deplorable,  they  fell  by 
degrees  into  such  incredible  ignorance  and  stupid- 
ity, that,  in  process  of  time,  there  were  scarcely  any 
remains  of  Christianity  to  be  found  among  them, 
beside  the  mere  name,  and  a  few  external  rites  and 
ceremonies.    The  European  Saracens,  piirticularly 
those  who  were  setded  in  Spain,  were  of  a  much 
milder  disposition,  and  seemed  to  have  put  oiFthe 
greatest  part  of 'their  native  ferocity ;  so  that  the 
christians,  generally  speaking,  lived  peaceably  un- 
der their  dominion,  and  were  permitted  to  observe 
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CENT.  DC  the  la\v^,  and  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  their  holy 
^'^^^J'  profession.     It  must  however  ht  confessed,  that . 
this  mild  and  tolerating  conduct  of  the  Saracens 
was  not  without  some  few  exceptions  of  cruelty.* 
TheNomuM.      n.  Thc  Europcau  christians  had  the  most  cruel 
sufferings  to  undergo  from  another  quarter,  even 
from  the  insatiable  fury  of  a  swarm  of  barbarians 
that  issued  out  from  the  northern  provinces.    The 
Normans,  under  which  general  term  are  compre- 
hended  the  Danes,  Norwegians,  and  Swedes,  whose 
habitations  lay  along  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  sea, 
were  a  people  accustomed  to  carnage  and  rapine. 
Their  petty  kings  and  chiefs,  who  subsisted  by 
piracy  and  plunder,  had  already,  during  the  reign 
of  Charlemagne,  infested  with  their  fleets  the  coasts 
of  the  German  ocean,  but  were  restrained  by  the 
opposition  they  met  with  from  the  vigilance  and 
activity  of  that  warlike  prince.     In  this  century 
however  they  became  more  bold  and  enterprising, 
made  frequent  irruptions  into  Germany,  Britain, 
Friesland,  and  the  Gauls,  and  carried  along  with 
them,  wlierever  they  went,  fire  and  sword,  desola- 
tion and  horror.     The  impetuous  fury  of  these 
savage    barbarians    not    only    spread   desolation 
through  the  Spanish  provinces,^  but  even  pene- 

'  See,  for  example,  the  account  that  ia  given  of  Ealogiiu,  who  goffered 
martyrclom  at  Conlooay  in  the  ^cta  Sanctorum  ad  d.  xi.  Martu^  torn- 
ii*  p  88 ;  as  also  of  Roderick  and  Salomon,  two  Spanish  martyrs  of  this 
century.    Ibid.oJ  <^  xiii.  Martii,  p.  238. 

*  Jo.  de  Fcrreras,  Histoire  Geticr.  d'Espag^ie,  torn.  ii.p.  583.  Piracy 
i»'a8  esteemed  among  the  northern  nations  a  very  honourahle  and  noble 
profession  ;  and  hence  the  sons  of  kings,  and  the  young  nobility,  were 
trained  up  to  this  species  of  robbery,  and  made  it  their  principal  buriness 
to  perfect  themselves  in  it.  Noi*  will  this  appear  very  surprising  to  such 
as  consider  the  religion  of  these  nations,  and  the  barbarism  of  the  times. 
See  Jo-  Lud.  Holberg.  ffieioria  Danorum  et  J^oroegorum  MmaUt,  in 
Scriptis  SocietaUt  Sdentiar.  Hafnientu^  torn.  iii.  p.  349,  in  which  there 
are  a  multitude  of  curious  and  interesting  relations  eonceming  the  an- 
cient piracies^  drawn  from  the  Danish  and  Norwegian  annals. 
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traled  into  the  very  heart  of  Italy ;  for  in  the  year  cknt.  ix. 
857,  they  sacked  and  pillaged  the  city  of  Luca  in  ^"^"^  ,'i 
the  most  cruel  manner,  and  about  three  years  after 
Pisa,  and  several  other  cities  of  Italy,  met  with  the 
same  fate.'  The  ancient  histories  of  the  Franks 
abound  with  the  most  dismal  accounts  of  their 
horrid  exploits. 

in.  The  first  views  of  these  savage  invaders  ex-  Form  new  act- 
tended  no  further  than  plunder  ;  but  charmed  at  ''''™*"***' 
length  with  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  provin- 
ces which  they  were  so  cruelly  depopulating,  they 
began  to  fwrm  settlements  in  them  ;  nor  were  the 
European  princes  in  a  condition  to  oppose  their 
usurpations.  On  the  contrar}%  Charles  the  Bald 
was  obliged,  in  the  year  850,  to  resign  a  consider- 
aUe  part  of  his  dominions  to  this  powerful  bandit- 
ti;" anda  few  years  after, under  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Gross,  emperor  and  king  of  France,  the  famous 
Norman  chief  Godofted  entered  with  an  army  into 
Frieslaod,  and  obstinately  refused  to  sheath  his 
sword  before  he  was  master  of  the  whole  province." 
Such  however  of  the  Normans  as  settled  among 
the  christians,  contracted  a  gentler  turn  of  mind, 
and  gradually  departed  from  their  primitive  brutal- 
ity. Their  marriages  with  the  christians  contrib- 
uted, no  doubt,  to  civilize  them;  and  engaged 
tliem  to  abandon  the  superstition  of  their  ancestors 
with  more  facility,  and  to  embrace  the  gospel  with 
more  readiness,  than  they  would  have  otherwise 
done.  Thus  the  proud  conqueror  of  Friesland  sol- 
emnly embraced  the  christian  religion  after  that  he 
had  received  in  marriage,  from  Charles  the  Gross, 
Gisela,  the  daughter  of  Lothaire  the  younger. 

'  S^e  the  Scnpiore§  Berum  JtaUcarum,  published  bjr  Murmtori. 
» ^^muUei  incerti  Aucfri9^  in  Pithoet  Scripiw*  Franeic,  p.  46. 
•  Hepnonis  Praroiensis  AnnaL  lib*  ii»  f.  60,  in  Pirtorii  Scriptor,  Ger- 
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Chapter  i. 

CONCERNINa   'ms   STATE  OF  LETTERS   AND  PHILOSOPaT  0UBING 
THIS  CKII-TUB.T. 

CENT.DL  i.Xhe  Grecian  empire  in  this  century  was  in  cir- 
^^^^"'  cumstances  every  way  proper  to  extinguish  all  taste 
Thcitateoffo*'  l^ttcrs  and  philosophy ,  and  all  zeal  fidtthe  cuU 
SciSJr* tivation  of  the  sciences.  The  liberality  however 
of  the  emperors,  some  of  whom  were  men  of  learn- 
ing and  taste,  and  the  wise  precautions  taken  by 
the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  among  whom 
Photius  deserves  the  first  rank  in  point  of  erudi- 
tion, contributed  to  attach  a  certsun  number  of 
learned  men  to  that  imperial  ci^',  and  thus  pre- 
vented the  total  decline  of  letters.  Accordingly  we 
find  in  Constantino(rfe,  at  this  time,  several  persons 
who  excelled  in  eloquence  and  poetry ;.  some  who 
displayed,  in  their  wxitings  against  the  Latins,  a 
considerable  knowledge  in  the  art  of  reasoning,  and 
a  high  degree  of  dexterity  in  the  management  of 
controversy  ;  and  others  who  composed  the  his- 
tory of  their  own  times  with  accuracy  and  with  el- 
egance. The  controversy  with  the  Latins,  when 
it  grew  more  keen  and  animated,  contributed  in  a 
particular  manner  to  excite  the  literary  emulation 
ofthe  disputants,  rendered  them  studious  toacquiie 
new  ideas,  and  a  rich  and  copious  elocution,  adorn- 
ed with  the  graces  of  elegance  and  wit ;  and  thus 
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xoused  and  invigorated  talents  that  were  ready  to  cmrr.  ix. 
perish  in  indolence  and  sloth.  I^^'^  "' 

iL  We  learn  from  the  accounts  pf  Zonaras,  that  ofphiioaupby. 
the  study  of  philosophy  lay  for  a  long  time  neg- 
lected  in  this  age ;  but  it  was  revived,  with  a  zeal 
for  the  sciences  in  general,  under  the  emperor  The- 
ophilus,  and  his  son  Michael  III.  This  revival  of 
letters  was  principally  owing*"  to  the  encourage- 
ment and  protection  which  the  learned  received 
from  Bardas,  who  had  been  declared  Cesar,  him- 
self a  weak  and  illiterate  man,  but  a  warm  friend 
of  the  celebrated  Photius,  the  great  patron  of  sci- 
ence,  by  whose  counsel  he  was,  undoubtedly,  di- 
rected in  this  matter.  At  the  head  of  all  the  learn- 
ed men  to  whom  Bardas  committed  the  culture  of 
the  sciences,  he  placed  Leo,  simamed  the  Wise^ 
a  man  of  the  most  profound  and  uncommon  eru- 
dition, and  who  afterward  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Thessalpnica.  Photius  explained  the  Catego- 
ties  of  Aristotle,  while  Michael  Psellus  gave  a 
brief  exposition  of  the  other  works  of  that  great 
philosopher. 

m.  The  Arabians,  who,  instead  of  cultivating  vteiute 
the  arts  and  sciences,  had  thought  of  nothing  hith-  ^^p^^- 
erto  but  of  extending  their  territories,  were  now 
excited  to  literary  pursuits  by  Almamunis,  other- 
wise called  Abu  Gaafar  Abdallah,  whose  zeal  for 
the  advancement  of  letters  was  great,  and  whose 
munificence  toward  men  of  learning  and  genius 
was  truly  royal.  Under  the  auspicious  protectioa 
of  this  celebrated  caliph  of  Babylon  and  Egypt,  the 
Arabians  made  a  rapid  and  astonishing  progress  in 
various  kinds  of  learning.  This  excellent  prince 
began  to  reign  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Char- 
kmagne,  and  died  in  the  year  833.  He  erected 
the  famous  schools  of  Bagdad,  Cufa,  and  Basora, 

•  AnnaHuMt  torn*  ii*  lib.  xvi.  p.  126,  torn.  x.     CTpori*  Byxantm* 

t^oL^  II.  36 
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CENT.  IX.  and  established  seminaries  of  learning  ih  several 
other  cities ;  he  drew  to  his  court  men  of  eminent 
parts  by  his  extraordinary  liberality,  set  lip  noble 
libraries  in  various  places,  had  translations  made 
of  the  best  Grecian  productions  into  the  Arabic 
hmgiiage  at  a  vast  expense,  and  employed  every 
method  of  promoting  the  cause  of  learnings  that 
became  a  great  and  generous  prince,  Whose  zeal 
for  the  sciences  was  attended  with  knowledge."  It 
Was  mider  the  reign  of  this  immortal  caliph  that 
the  Arabians  began  to  take  pleasure  in  the  Gre- 
cian learning,  and  to  propagate  it  by  degrees,  not 
only  in  Syria  and  Afriai,  but  also  in  Spain  and  It- 
aly ;  and  from  this  period  they  give  us  a  long  cat- 
alogue of  celebrated  philosophers,  physicians,  as- 
tronomers, and  mathematicians,  who  were  orna- 
ments to  their  nation,  through  several  succeeding 
^es^  And  in  this  certainly  they  do  not  boast 
l^rithout  reason  ;  though  we  are  not  to  consider,  as 
literally  true,  all  the  wonderful  and  pompous  things 
\vhich  the  more  modern  writers  XDf  the  Saracen  his- 
tory tell  us  of  these  illustrious  philosophers. 

After  this  period,  the  Europeatl  christians  prof- 
ited much  by  the  Arabian  learning,  and  were  high^ 
Iv  indebted  to  the  Saracens  for  the  improvement 
tney  made  in  the  various  sciences.  For  thfe  math- 
ematics, astronomy,  physic,  and  philosophy,  thit 
were  taught  in  Europe  from  the  tenth  century. 
Were,  for  thie  most  part,  drawn  from  the  Arabiift 
Bchools  that  were  established  in  Spain  and  Italy;  or 
fhim  the  writings  of  the  Arabian  sages.  And  frohi 
hence  the  Saracens  may,  irt  one  i*espect,  be  justly 
considered  as  the  restorers  of  teaming  in  Europe. 

P  AbnlphitrAiuSy  NUtoria  Dynaatiar.  p.  £46.  Ci«oi*gp.  Elnraein.  IBli»t» 
Saraeen.  lib.  ii-  p.  139.  Bmthcri.  Uerbelo^  BibUoth,  Orient'  Aitielt 
Mamnn,  p>  545. 

9  Bee  the  treatiie  of  Leo  AfrieenuSy  De  MetHcu  et  Phihnphu  Jra* 
Mu9,  published  a  aeeond  time  by  FabriciiUy  in  the  twelfth  Tolameof  bis 
Bibli9theca  Graca^  p«  259. 
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IV.  In  that  part  of  Europe  that  was  subject  to  cent.  ix. 
the  dominion  of  the  Franks,  Cliarlemagne  labour* ^Jl^^^  "' 
ed  with  incredible  zeal  and  ardour  for  the  advance-  ^JS**;^ 
ment  of  useful  learning,  and  animated  his  subjects  SjJg^SSi 
to  the  culture  of  the  sciences  in  all  their  various  ««• 
branches.  So  that,  had  his  successors  been  disposed 
to  follow  his  example,  and  capable  of  acting  upon 
tl)e  noble  plan  he  formed,  the  empire,  in  a  little 
time,  would  have  been  entirely  delivered  from  bar^ 
barism  and  ignorance.     It  is  true,  this  great  prince 
left  in  his  family  a  certain  spirit  of  emulation,  which 
animated  his  immediate  successors  to  imitate,  in 
some  measure,  his  zeal  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
republic  of  letters.     Lewis  the  Meek  both  formed 
and  executed  several  ^designs  that  were  extremely 
conducive  to  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences ;" 
and  his  zeal  in  this  respect  was  surpassed  by  the 
ardour  with  which  his  son  Charles  the  Bald  exert- 
ed himself  in  the  propagation  of  letters,  and  in  ex- 
citing the  emulation  of  the  learned  by  the  most  al- 
luring marks  of  his  protection  and  favour.     This 
great  patron  of  the  sciences  drew  the  literati  to  his 
court  from  all  parts,  took  a  particular  delight  in 
their  conversation^  multiplied  ^d  embellished  the 
seminaries  of  learning,  and  protected,  in  a  more 
especial  manner,  the  Aulic  school,  of  which  men- 
tion has  been  formerly  made,  and  which  was  first 
erected  in  the  seventh  century,  in  order  to  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  royal  family,  and  the  first  nobility/ 
His  brother  Lothaire  endeavoured  to  revive  in  It- 
aly the  drooping  sciences,  and  to  restore  tliem  from 
that  state  of  languor  and  decay  into  which  the  cor^ 
ruption  and  indolence  of  the  clergy  had  permitted 
them  to  fall.     For  this  purpose  he  erected  schools 

»  S»«  the  ffutoire  JMteroirQ  «fc  la  France,  torn.  Jv.  p.  583. 

•  Herman  Conringii  Jniiqmt.  Academics,  p»  340.  Cies.  Eg.  du  Bou- 
lay.  Hist'  Acad,  Pant.  tftm.  i.  p.  178.  Laanohis,  De  Sckolu  CaroHM. 
cap.  xi.  xii.  p.  47.    Histoire  IMter-  de  to  France,  torn.  ▼.  p.  483. 
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CENT.  DL  in  the  eight  principal  cities  of  Italy,  a.  d.  823/ 
^"^^^'^   but  with  little  success,  since  it  appears  that  that 
country  was  entirely  destitute  of  men  of  learning 
and  genius  during  the  ninth  century •'' 

In  England  learning  had  a  better  fate  under  the 
auspicious  protecticm  of  king  Alfred,  who  has  ac- 
quired an  immortal  name,  not  only  by  the  admi* 
rable  progress  he  made  in  all  kinds  of  elegant  and 
useful  knowkdge,*'  but  also  by  the  care  he  took 
to  multiply  men  of  letters  and  genius  in  his  do- 
minions, and  to  restore  to  the  sciences,  sacred  and 
profane,  the  credit  and  lustre  they  so  eminently 
deserve.* 
Impediments  V.  But  thc  iufelicity  of  the  times  rendered  the 
SkLSST^  effects  of  all  this  zeal  and  all  these  projects  for  the 
advancement  of  learning  much  less  considerable 
than  might  have  otherwise  been  expected.  The  pro- 
tectors and  patrons  of  the  learned  were  themselves 

>  See  the  edict  for  that  purpose  among  the  Capitularia  in  Mnratori 
Rerum  JtaUear*  torn,  i*  part  ii.  p.  151. 

•  See  Mnratori**  Jtrttiq*  JitiL  medU  tevh  torn.  iii.  p.  880* 

w  See  Ant-  Wood.  ShL  et  Antiqtdu  Modem'  OoeoaienM*  lib.  i*  p-  IS. 
Boulay,  IR9t.  Acad.  Parit,  torn*  i.  p«  811-  Genefal  JHetionartf,  at  the 
article  Alfred.  This  prince,  among  other  pious  and  learned  labours, 
translated  the  Pa%t9ral  of  Gregor}- 1.  Boetius,  De  Con»oUuione,  and 
Bede's  Eccle*ia%tical  Hi%tory, 

(Xy  *  This  excellent  priucc  not  only  encotiraged  by  his  i^tection  and 
liberality  such  of  his  own  subjects  as  made  any  progress  in  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences,  but  invited  over  from  foreign  countries  men  of  distin- 
guished talents,  whom  he  fixed  in  a  seminai^  at  Oxford,  and  of  conse- 
quence may  be  looked  upon  as  the  founder  of  that  noble  university*  Jo* 
hannes  Scotus  Erigena,  who  bad  been  in  the  service  of  Charles  the  Bald« 
and  Grimbald,  a  monk  of  Sl  Benin  in  Finance,  were  the  most  famous 
of  those  learned  men  who  came  from  abroad;  Asserius,  Werefrid, 
Plegmnnd,  Dunwuf,  Wulfsig,  and  the  abbot  of  St*  Neat's,  deserve  the 
first  rank  among  the  English  literati^  who  adorned  the  age  of  AUred*  Sett . 
Collier's  Ecclenaatieai  ilSstor^,  vol.  L  book  ill-  p-  16S»  166,  Ito.  Bapia 
Thoyras,  in  the  ceign  of  this  iUutrioaa  monanii. 
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learned ;  their  authority  was  respectable,  and  their  oent.  ix. 
munificence  was  boundless ;  and  yet  the  progress  "  ""  " 
of  science  toward  perfection  was  but  slow,  because 
the  interruptions  arising  from  the  troubled  state  of 
Europe  were  frequent.  The  discords  that  arose 
between  Lewis  the  Meek  and  his  sons,  which  were 
succeeded  by  a  rupture  between  the  latter,  retard* 
ed  considerably  the  progress  of  letters  in  the  em* 
pire  ;  and  the  incursions  and  victories  of  the  Nor- 
mans, which  afflicted  Europe  during  the  whole 
course  of  this  century,  were  so  fatal  to  the  culture 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  that  in  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean provinces,  and  even  in  France,  there  remain- 
ed but  a  small  number  who  truly  deserved  the  ti- 
tle of  learned  men.y  The  wretched  and  incoher- 
ent fragments  of  erudition  that  yet  remained  among 
the  clergy  were  confined  to  the  monasteries,  and 
to  the  episcopal  schools ;  b.ut  the  zeal  of  the  monk- 
ish and  priestly  orders  for  the  improvement  of  the 
mind,  and  the  culture  of  the  sciences,  diminished 
in  proportion  as  their  revenues  increased,  so  that 
their  indolence  and  ignorance  grew  with  their  pos- 
sessions. 
VI.  It  must  however  be  confessed,  that  several 


examples  of  learned  men,  whose  zeal  for  the  sci-  ^^^ 
ences  was  kindled  by  the  encouragement  and  mu-  2r^*'*  ** 
nificence  of  Charlemagne,  shone  forth  with  a  dis- 
tinguished lustre  through  the  darkness  of  this  bar- 
barous age.  Among  these,  the  first  rank  is  due  to 
Rabanus  Maurus,  whose  fame  was  great  through 
all  Germany  and  France,  and  to  whom  the  youth 
resorted,  in  prodigious  numbers,  from  all  parts,  to 
receive  his  instructions  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sci- 
ences. The  writers  of  history,  whose  works  have 
deservedly  preserved  their  names  from  oblivion, 
are  Eginhard,  Freculph,  Thegan,  Hamo,  Anasta- 

f  Servati  Lapi  EpuuUe  xxzit.  p.  69.    CoDringU  jSntiq.  Acad.  p.  SSC. 
Bktnr^  Utters  th  la  France,  tpat..  !▼.  p*  SMI. 
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CEKT.  IX.  sins,  Ado,  and  others  of  less  note.  Florus,  Wal- 
^^"^  "l  af'ridus,  Strabo,  Bertharius,  and  Rabanus  excelled 
in  poetry.  Smaragdus  and  Bertharius  were  emi- 
nent for  their  skill  in  grammar  wd  languages,  as 
was  also  the  celebrated  Rabanus  already  mention- 
ed, who  acquired  a  very  high  degree  of  reputation 
by  a  learned  and  subtile  treatise  conpeming  the 
causes  and  the  rise  of  languages.  The  Greek  and 
Hebrew  erudition  was  cultivated  with  considera- 
ble success  by  William,  Servatus  Lupus,  Scotus, 
and  others.  Eginhard,  Agobard,  Hincmar,  and 
Servatus  Lupus,  were  much  celebrated  for  the  el- 
oquence which  appeared  both  in  their  discourses 
and  in  their  writings." 

VII.  The  philosophy  and  logic  that  were  taught 
in  the  European  schools  during  this  century,  scarce- 
ly deserved  such  honourable  titles,  and  were  littie 
better  than  an  empty  jargon.  There  were  however 
to  be  found  in  various  places,  particularly  among 
the  Irish,  men  of  acute  parts,  and  extensive  knowl- 
edge, who  were  perfectly  well  entitled  to  the  appel- 
lation of  philosophers.     The  chief  of  these  was  Jo- 
hannes Scotus  Erigena,*  a  native .  of  Ireland,  the 
friend  and  companion  of  Charles  the  Bald,  who  de- 
lighted so  much  in  his  conversation  as  to  honour  him 
with  a  place  at  his  table.  Scotus  was  endowed  with 
an  excellent  and  truly  superior  genius,  and  was  con* 
siderably  versed  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  erudi- 
tion.   He  explained  to  his  disciples  the  philosophy 
of  Aristotle,  for  which  he  was  suigularly  well 

«  Sueh  aa  are  desirous  of  a  more  circamstantial  account  of  Uiese  writ- 
ers, and  of  their  various  productions,  may  consult  the  HUtoire  lAtte* 
raire  de  la  France,  torn.  iv.  p.  S231  to  ^n.  Or  the  more  ample  account 
given  of  them  by  the  celebrated  Le  Beuf,  in  his  Etat  de»  Science%  e% 
France  defntit  Charlemagne  jusqu*  au  Jioi  llobert,  which  is  p'tablisbcd 
in  his  Recueilde  divers  ecriu pour  fervivtfEcIoircissementaPIStUiP^ 
de  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  !•    Paris  1738,  en  8?o. 

OCj*  ■  Krigena  signifies  properly  a  natire  of  Ireland^  as  Erin  or  fri»> 
traa  the  ancient  name  af^at  kingdom. 
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^ualifibd  by  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Greek  cent.  ix. 
language ;  but  as  his  genius  was  too  bold  and  as-  .^^^'^"' 
|>iring  to  confine  itself  to  the  authority  and  deci- 
sions of  the  stagirite,  he  pushed  his  philosophical 
researches  yet  farther,  dared  to  think  for  himself, 
knA  ventured  to  pursue  truth  without  any  other 
^ide  than  his  own  reason.  ■  We  have  yet  extant 
of  his  cotnposition,  Five  books  concerning  the  du 
vision  of  nature^  an  intricate  and  subtile  production, 
in  which  the  causes  and  principles  of  all  things  are 
investigated  with  a  considerable  degree  of  sagacity, 
and  in  which  also  the  precepts  of  Christianity  are 
Idlegorically  explained,  yet  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
show  that  their  ultimate  end  is  the  union  of  the 
soul  with  the  Supreme  Being.  He  was  the  first 
who  blended  the  scholastic  theology  with  the  mystic^ 
And  formed  them  into  one  system.  It  has  also  been 
imagined^  that  he  was  far  from  rejecting  the  opin- 
ions of  those  who  consider  the  union  of  God  and 
nature^  ias  siihilar  to  the  union  that  subsists  between 
the  soul  and  the  body,  a  notion  much  the  same 
with  that  of  many  ancient  philosophers,  who  looked 
upon  the  Deity  as  the  soul  of  the  world.  But  it 
may  perhaps  be  alleged,  and  not  without  reason, 
that  what  Scotus  said  upon  this  subject  amounted 
to  no  more  than  what  the  reaRsts^  as  they  are 

(I^  *  The  realists,  vho  followed  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  with  respect 
lo  nnvveraal  {Seas,  W6rc  so  called  in  opposition  to  the  noroinaltflts,  who 
Embraced  the  hypothesis  of  2eno  and  the  atoies  upon  that  pcrpTexed  and 
IiitHeatte  sohjeet.  Aristotle  htsld,  against  Plato,  that  previous  to,  and 
indepetkdent  on  matter,  there  were  no  universal  ideat  or  euentet  /  and 
\liat  Ae  ideas  or  exemplars,  which  the  hitter  supposed  to  have  existed 
hi  the  divftte  mind,  and  to  havfe  been  the  modeh  of  all  created  thin?^, 
had  been  fetcrnally  impressed  upon  matter,  and  were  eoeval  with,  and 
inherent  in  their  objects.  Zeno  and  his  fbllowers,  departinjif  both  fipom 
tiie  platonic  and  aristoteliaa  systems,  maintained  tha:t  these  pretended 
univeraalsp  had  neither /orm  nor  eatence,  and  were  no  more  than  mere 
terms  and  nominal  rcpresenUtions  of  their  particular  objects.    The 
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CENT.  IX.  called,  maintained  afterward,  though  it  must  be 
^^^'^  V'  allowed  that  he  has  expressed  himseS  in  a  very  per- 
plexed and  obscure  manner.*^  This  celebrated 
philosopher,  formed  no  particular  sect,  at  least  as 
far  as  is  come  to  our  knowledge ;  and  this  will  be 
considered,  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times  he  lived  in,  as  a  proof  that  his 
immense  learning  was  accompanied  with  meekness 
and  modesty. 

About  this  time  there  lived  a  certain  person 
named  Macarius,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  propa- 
gated in  France  that  enormous  error,  which  was 
afterward  adopted  and  professed  by  Averroes,  that 
one  individual  intelligence,  one  soul,  performed  the 
spiritual  and  rational  functions  in  all  the  human 
race.  This  error  was  confuted  by  Ratram,  a  fa- 
mous monk  of  Corbey.*^  Before  these  writers,  flour- 
ished Dungal,  a  native  of  Ireland  also,  who  left  his 
country,  and  retired  into  a  French  monastery, 
where  he  lived  during  the  reigns  of  Charlemagne 
and  Lewis  the  Meek,  and  taught  philosophy  and 
astronomy  with  the  greatest  reputation.*  Hcric, 
a  monk  of  Auxerre,  made  likewise  an  eminent  fig- 
ure among  the  learned  of  this  age ;  he  was  a  man 
of  uncommon  sagacity,  was  endowed  with  a  great 

4oetrine  of  Ariitotle  prevailed  until  the  eleventh  oenturr,  vhen  Roiee- 
linoi  embraced  the  stoical  syitem,  and  founded  the  aeet  of  the  n^mmai- 
i9t9f  whose  sentiments  ver«  propagated  vith  great  saceess  bj  the  fa^ 
mous  Abelard.  These  two  sects  differed  eonnderablj  among  themselves 
•and  explained,  or  rather  obseured,  their  respective  tenets  in  a  variety 
of  wa/8. 

*  The  work  here  alluded  to  was  published  at  Oxford*  by  Mr.  Thomaa 
Cale,  in  1681.  The  learned  Heuman  has  made  several  extracts  from  it, 
and  given  also  an  ample  and  learned  account  of  Scotus,  in  his  Jiett  ^ftht 
PhUotitphertf  written  in  German,  tom.  iii.  p>  858. 

^  Mabillon,  Pr«/.  ad  Sac-  part  ii,  Mtor.  S&  Ord.  Benedicti.  $  15% 
p.  53. 

«  MRttnre  Litteraire  dt  la  Francs^  torn,  iv.  p.  49^. 
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and  aspiring  genius,  and  is  said  in  many  things  cent.dl 
to  have  anticipated  the  famous  Descartes  in  the  i^lL!^ 
manner  of  investigating  truth/ 


CHAPTER  II. 


CONCERNING  THE  DOCTORS  AND  MINISTERS  OF  THE  eHDHCH,  AND 
ITS  FORM  OP  60TBRNHENT  0URIMO  TfDS  CENTURY. 


L  The  impiety  and  licentiousness  of  the  greatest  Theaomip. 
part  of  the  clergy  arose  at  this  time  to  an  enormous  a^f 
height,  and  stand  upon  record,  in  the  unanimous 
complaints  of  the  most  candid  and  impartial  writ- 
ers of  this  century.*  In  the  east,  tumult,  discord, 
conspiracies,  and  treason,  reigned  uncontrolled^ 
and  all  things  were  carried  by  violence  and  force. 
These  abuses  appeared  in  many  things,  but  par- 
ticularly  in  the  election  of  the  patriarchs  of  Con- 
stantinople.  The  favour  of  the  court  Was  become 
the  only  step  to  that  high  and  important  office ; 
and  as  the  patriarch's  continuance  in  that  eminent 
post  depended  upon  such  an  uncertain  and  precari* 
ous  foundation,  nothing  was  more  usual  than  to  see 
a  prelate  pulled  down  from  his  episcopal  throne  by 
an  imperial  decree.  In  the  western  provinces,  the 
bishops  were  become  voluptuous  and  effeminate 
to  a  very  hieh  degree.  They  passed  their  lives 
amidst  the  splendour  of  courts,  and  the  pleasures  of 
a  luxurious  indolence,  which  corrupted  their  taste» 

*Le  BtvSMemoiret  pour  Vlfistoire  d'Juxerre,  torn.  ii.  p.  481.  ^eta 
Sanctorum,  torn.  iv.  M.  JunU  ad  d.  xxiv.  p.  829,  et  ad  d>  xxsi.  Jvl.  p. 
9i9.    For  this  philosopher  has  obuined  a  place  among  the  laintly  order. 

f  See  Agobardus,  Deprivilegiis  etjttre  Sacerd$tii,  §  13|  p.  137,  tom« 
i.  opp.  ed.  BaluzU. 
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cEKT.ix.  extinguished  their  zeal,  and  rendered  them  inca-^ 
^^ILt^  pable  of  performing  the  solemn  duties  of  their  func- 
tion {^  while  the  inferior  clergy  were  Sunk  in  licen- 
tiousness, minded  nothing  but  sensual  gratifica- 
tions, and  infected  with  the  most  heinous  vices,  the 
flock,  whom  it  was  the  very  business  of  their  min- 
istry to  preserve,  or  to  deliver  from  the  contagion 
of  iniquity.     Beside,  the  ignorance  of  the  sacred 
order  was' in  many  places  so  deplorable,  that  few 
of  them  could  either  read  or  write  ;  and  still  fewer 
were  capable  of  expressing  their  wretched  nations 
with  any  degree  of  method  or  perspicuity.  Hence 
it  happened  that  when  letters  were  to  be  penned, 
or  any  matter  of  consequence  was  to  be  commit- 
ted to  writing,  they  had  commonly  recourse  to 
some  person  who  was  supposed  to  be  endowed 
with  superior  abilities,  as  appears  in  the  case  of 
Servatus  Lupus.' 
•n»  cauKs     n-  Many  circumstances  concurred,  particularly 
rf^conup.  jj^  ^i^g  European  nations,  to  produce  and  augment 
this  corruption  and  licentiousness,  so  shameful  in 
an  order  of  men,  who  were  set  apart  to  exhibit 
examples  of  piety  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Among 
these  we  may  reckon,  as  the  chief  sources  of  the 
evil  under  consideration,  the  calamities  of  the 
times,  even  the  bloody  and  perpetual  wars  that 
were  carried  on  between  Lewis  the  Meek  and  his 
family,  the  incursions  and  conquests  of  the  bar- 
barous nations,  the  gross  and  incredible  ignorance 
of  the  nobility,  and  the  affluence  and  riches  that 

^  The  reader  wflt  be  eosTineed  of  this  by  contoHini;  Agobtrd»  pattimf 
tiMl  by  looking  over  the  laws  enacted  in  the  Latin  coancilB  for  restraioiog 
the  disorders  of  the  cler;;}-.  See  also  Senratus  Lupas,  Eput*  mxt.  p. 
73,  S81,  and  Steph.  Baluz.  in  AdtMt.  p.  378. 

*  See  the  vorks  of  Serratas  Lupus,  Epht-  zeriii.  zeix.  p.  186, 14^ 
148,  as  also  his  Ufi*  See  also  Rodolphi  BiturictnaU  CapUuta  ad  Cte- 
mm  Sfiumi  in  Balozii  Mi9ceUaneU  torn.  vi.  p.  139,  148. 
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flowed  in  upon  the  churches  and  religious  semi- 
naries from  all  quarters.  Many  other  causes  also 
contributed  to  dishonour  the  church,  by  introduc- 
ing  into  it  a  corrupt  ministry.  A  nobleman,  who, 
through  want  of  talents,  activity,  or  courage,  was 
rendered  incapable  (^appearing  with  dignity  in  the 
cabinet,  or  with  honour  in  the  field,  immediately 
turned  his  views  toward  the  church,  aimed  at  a 
distinguished  place  among  its  chiefs  and  rulers, 
and  became,  in  consequence,  a  contagious  exam^ 
pie  of  stupidity  and  vice  to  the  inferior  clergy.^ 
The  patrons  of  churches,  in  whom  resided  the  right 
of  election*  unwiUing  to  submit  their  disorderly 
conduct  to  the  keen  censure  of  zealous  and  upright 
pastors,  industriously  looked  for  the  most  abject, 
ignorant  and  worthless  ecclesiastics,  to  whom  they 
committed  the  cure  of  souls.'  But  one  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, which  contributed  in  a  particular 
manner  to  render  at  least  the  higher  clergy  wicked 
and  depraved,  and  to  take  off  their  minds  from  th^ 
duties  of  their  station,  was  the  obligation  they  were^ 
under  of  performing  certain  services  to  their  sov-. 
ereigns,  in  consequence  of  the  possessions  they 
derived  from  the  royal  bounty.  The  bishops  and 
heads  of  monasteries  held  many  lands  and  cast)e» 
by  a  feudal  tenure ;  and  being  thereby  bound  to 
furnish  their  princes  with  a  certain  number  of  sold- 
iers in  time  of  war,  were  obliged  also  to  take  the 
field  themselves  at  the  head  of  these  troops,*  and 
thus  to  act  in  a  sphere  that  was  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  nature  and  duties  of  their  sacred  character. 

^  Hinomaras,  Oper.  Po%tenor»  cfitra  GodeachaJcum^  o«p.xzxTi«  torn. 
i.  opp.  p.  318.    Serratua  Lupui,  EpUt,  Izzix*  p.  190. 

>  Agohardua,  DepnviiegHt  et  jure  Sacerdotumt  c*p.  zL  p.  Sil,  tonb 
i-opp. 

•■  Steph.  Baliizii  AppencUx  Actor,  ad  Scrvatum^  p.  508.  Maratori 
Amiq.  MtaL  medii  avi,  torn.  ii.  p.  iA$,  MabiUon,  Annal.  Benedict  torn. 
Ti.p.ff7.    Wtemfi9adJmmtamMhulmd9fficiS,^.7h^ 
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Beside  all  this,  it  often  happened  that  rapacious 
princes,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  craving  wants  of 
their  soldiers  and  domestics,  boldly  invaded  the 
possessions  of  the  church,  which  they  distributed 
among  their  armies ;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
priests  and  monks,  in  order  to  avoid  perishing 
through  hunger,  abandoned  themselves  to  the  prac- 
tice of  violence,  fraud,  and  all  sorts   of  crimes, 
which  they  looked  upon  as  the  only  means  they 
had  left  of  procuring  themselves  a  subsistence." 

in      in.  The  Roman  pontifis  were  raised  to  that  high 
dignity  by  the  suffrages  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  ac- 
companied by  the  voice  of  the  people ;  but^  after 
their  election,  the  approbation  of  the  emperor  was 
necessary  in  order  to  their  consecration. «»     There 
is  indeed  yet  extant  an  edict,  supposed  to  have 
been  published  in  the  year  817,  by   Lewis  the 
Meek,  in  which  he  abolishes  this  imperial  right, 
and  grants  to  the  Romans,  not  only  the  power  of 
electing  their  pontiff,  but  also  the  privilege  of  in- 
stalling and  consecrating  him  when  elected,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  consent  of  the  emperor."*   But 
this  grant  will  deceive  none  who  inquire  into  this 
matter  with  any  degree  of  attention  and  diligence, 

,  since  several  learned  men  have  proved  it  spurious 
by  the  most  irresistible  arguments.*!     It  must 

a  Agoliardas,  J}e  dUpent,  rerum  Eecteriatt.  §  4,  p«  370>  torn.  i.  opp. 
FlodoaiflaB,  ffittor*  Eecles*  Rhemensia,  lib.  iii.  cap.  ix.  Servatua  Lupuv 
Epitt,  ziT*  p.  87,  4d7,  See.  Mqratori,  torn.  vt.  ^niiq*  ItaU  medU  ^evi,  p. 
308L  Lad.  ThomaMin,  DiactpUna  Ecclena  vet.  et  itovte  circa  beneficial 
pan  ii«  lib.  iii.  cap.  zi.  These  corrupt  measares  prevailed  also  among 
Ibe  Greeks  and  Loinbards»  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Orietu  Chrittiamu  of 
XieqaieBt  torn.  i.  p.  14S, 

•  See  De  Bunaa,  Uittor.  Jmper,  German,  torn.  iii.  p.  98,  32- 

9  Hardoini  Cwci&a,  ton.  iv.  p*  19d6.  Le  Cointe,  ^rmakt  EccUi* 
Drancor,  torn.  Yii.  ad  ^*  817,  J  6.  Baluzii  Capitular^  Re^m  Froneor, 
tmn;  i.  p.  591. 

4  Muratori  Vfoitt  de  VEmpire  nir  PEtat  Ecclenatt  p.  54,  and  .H' 
^iq.  l$al,  m€4H  mvi»  torn*  ill.  p«  29>  dO»  in  which  that  learned  man  eon- 
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however  be  confessed,  that  after  the  time  of  Charles  «bht.  ix. 
the  Bald,  a  new  scene  of  things  arose ;  and  the  ^^*^  "' 
important  change  abovementioned  was  really  in* 
troduced«  That  prince  having  obtained  the  impe- 
rial dignity  by  the  good  offices  of  the  bishop  of  > 
Rome,  returned  this  eminent  service  by  delivering 
the:  succeeding  pontififs  from  the  obligation  of  wait- 
ing  for  the  consent  of  the  emperors,  in  order  to 
their  being  installed  in  their  office.  And  thus  we 
find,  that  from  the  time  of  Eugenius  III.  who  was 
raised  to  the  pontificate,  a.  d.  884,  the  election  of 
thfc  bishops  of  Rome  was  carried  on  without  the 
least  regard  to  law,  order,  and  decency,  and  was 
generally  attended  with  civil  tumults  and  dissen- 
^OQS^  until  the  reign  of  Otho  the  Great,  who  put 
a  stop  to  these  disorderly  proceedings. 

nr.  Among  the  prelates  that  were  raised  to  the  J[^^Jl^ 
pontificate  in  this  century,  there  were  very  few  ^^jy^^^JJ^ 
who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  learning,  ««Me^  their 
prudence,  and  virtue,  or  who  were  at  all  careful 
about  acquiring  those  particular  qualities  that  are 
essential  to  the  character  of  a  christian  bishop.  On 
the  contrary,  the  greatest  part  of  them  are  only 
known  by  the  flagitious  actions  that  have  transmit- 
ted  their  names  with  infamy  to  our  times ;  and  they 
all,  in  general,  seem  to  have  vied  with  each  other 
in  their  ambitious  efforts  to  extend  their  authority, 
and  render  their  dominion  unlimited  and  universal; 
It  is  here  that  we  may  place,  with  propriety,  an 
event,  which  is  said  to  have  interrupted  the  much 
vaunted  succession  of  regular  bishops  in  the  see  of 
Rome,  from  the  first  foundation  of  that  church  to 
the  present  times.  Between  the  pontificate  of  Leo 
IV.  who  died  in  the  year  855,  and  that  of  Bene- 

jeetares  that  this  edict  was  forged  in  the  elcTenth  oentaiy.  Bunaa^  Hist, 
Impcr.  Oerman,  torn.  iii.  p.  34.  l*he  partisans  however  of  the  papal 
aathorityf  saeh  as  Fontanini  and  others,  plead  strenuouslj,  though  in- 
eftetttally,  (w  ike  aatheMUdlif  of  the  ediet  in  qaeatiov. 
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CBST.  IX.  diet  III.  a  certain  woman,  who  had  the  art  to  dis- 
'^'^  ^^'  guise  her  sex  for  a  considerable  time,  is  said,   by 
learning,  genius,  and  dexterity,  to  have  made  good 
her  way  to  the  papal  chair,  and  to  have  governed 
the  church  with  the  title  and  dignity  of  pontiff 
about  two  years.    This  extraordinary  person  is  yet 
known  by  the  title  of  pope  Joan.     Durii^  the  five 
succeeding  centuries,  this  event  was  generally  be- 
lieved, and  a  vast  number  of  writers  bore  testimony 
to  its  truth ;  nor,  before  the  reformation  undertaken 
by  Luther,  was  it  considered  by  any,  either  as  in- 
credible in  itself,  or  as  ignominious  to  the  church.*^ 
But  in  the  last  century,  the  elevation,  and  indeed 
the  existence  of  this  female  pontiff  became  the 
subject  of  a  keen  and  learned  controversy ;  and 
several  men  of  distinguished  abilities,  both  among 
the  Roman  catholics  and  protestants,  employed  all 
the  force  of  their  genius  and  erudition  to  destroy 
the  credit  of  this  story,  by  invalidating,  on  the  one 
band  the  weight  of  the  testimonies  on  which  it  is 
founded,  and  by  showing,  on  the  other,  that  it  was 
inconsistent  with  the  most  accurate  chronok>gical 
computations."    Between  the  contending  parties^ 

'  The  arg^mcnta  of  those  vho  maintaio  the  truth  of  this  eztraordbirf 
«Tent,  are  ooUected  in  one  strikiog  point  of  Tiew,  with  great  learning  and 
industrf,  by  Fred.  Spanheim,  In  hit  Exereitatio  de  Papa  Fmrntnoy  torn. 
li.  opp«  p.  577.  This  dissertation  vas  translated  into  Freneh  bj  the  eel- 
•brated  L'Cnfiint,  who  digested  it  into  a  better  method,  and  enriched  it 
vith  seteral  additions. 

•  The  arguments  of  those  who  rejeet  the  story  of  pope  Joan  ava  fiible^ 
have  been  eoUeeted  by  David  Blondel»  and  after  him  with  atill  more  sit 
and  erudition  by  Bayle,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Dietittuiry,  at  dia 
artiele  Papesse.  Add  to  tliia  Jo.  Georg.  Eeeard,  jHSsior.  Ftaneue  OtU 
tBUU.  torn.  ii.  lib.  uls.  $  119,  p.  436^  which  author  has  adopted  and  sp* 
propriated  the  sentiments  of  the  great  Leibnitz*  upon  the  matter  la 
question.  See  also  Lequieo's  Orieua  CArwfMm.  |om.iii.  p.  777*  and  Uei- 
nan's  SffUogt  JDk^ert.  Saer.  torn,  i*  part  ii.  p.  358«  The  veiy  leaned 
Jjo.  Christoph.  Wagenselius  has  given  a  jusi  and  aeeunte  view  of  Ik 
afgumenu  oa  both  sidesi  whieh  may  be  aeea  in  the  Jimmnitat6$  lUtt- 
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some  of  the  wisest  and  most  learned  writers  have  cent.  ec. 
judiciously  steered  a  middle  course  ;  they  grant  v' 

tiiat  many  fictitious  and  fabulous  circumstances 
have  been  interwoven  with  this  story  ;  but  they 
deny  that  it  is  entirely  destitute  of  all  foundation, 
or  that  the  controversy  is  yet  ended,  in  a  satisfac- 
tory  manner,  in  favour  of  those  who  dispute  the 
truth.  And  indeed  upon  a  deliberate  and  impar- 
tial view  of  this  whole  matter,  it  will  appear  more 
than  probable,  that  some  unusual  event  must  have 
happened  at  Rome,  from  which  this  story  derived 
its  origin  ;  because  it  is  not  at  all  credible,  from 
any  principles  of  moral  evidence,  that  an  event 
should  be  universally  believed  and  related  in  the 
same  manner  by  a  multitude  of  historians,  during 
five  centuries  immediately  succeeding  its  suppos- 
ed date,  if  that  event  wasabsolutely  destitute  of  all 
foundation.  But  what  it  was  that  gave  rise  to 
this  story  is  yet  to  be  discovered,  and  is  likely  to 
remain  so.* 

v.  The  enormous  vices,  that  must  have  covered  ^SSfS 
so  many  pontiffs  with  infamy  in  the  judgitient  of  ^  iav  ^ 
the  wise,  formed  not  the  least  obstacle  to  their  am-  "i^^^^,^ 
bition  in  these  miserable  times,  nor  hindered  them 

twruB  of  SohtlhorniiUy  part  i«  p.  1 46,  and  the  rame  has  been  done  bj  Ba«- 
iMgey  in  hiB  Mtiioire  da  VEgUte^  torn*  i.  p.  408,  A  list  of  the  other  writers 
who  have  employed  their  labours  apon  tliis  iQtrieate  qaestiooy  may  bo 
•een  in  Casp.  Sagittarias's  Introd^  in  ^U*  Ecclet.  torn*  i.  eap.  xxt.  p^ 
€76y  and  in  the  BibUoth.  BrefMm.  torn.  Tiii*  part  ▼.  p.  9d5. 

'  «  Sueh  is  the  opinion  of  Paul  Sarpi,  in  his  Lettere  ItaHane,  lett.  Ixxxii. 
^  4S« ;  of  L'En&nt  MiblUth,  QemumiqHe^  torn.  x.  p.  S7 ;  ofTheod.  Ha- 
aeus,  BibUoth.  Bremcru,  torn.  Yiii.  part  t.  p.  935 ;  and  of  the  eelebrated 
Pfa0;  AutiU  Moor-  Eecle9>  p.  40S ;  to  whom  we  might  add  Wemsdorf^ 
Boeder^  Iiolberg»  and  many  others,  were  this  enaroeration  ncfeesaary. 
Without  assaroing  the  eharacter  of  a  judge  in  this  intricate  controversy, 
eoaeeming  whiebi  so  mai^  ftise  decisions  have  been  pronounced,  I  shall 
only  take  the  liberty  to  otaerTO,  that  the  matter  in  debate  is  as  yet  duU* 
«as,  and  has  not»  oa  eith«*  akle,  bee&  yepreiemed  iu  flueh  alight  as  to 
hring  oonTietiioik 
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CENT.  DC  from  extending  their  influence,  and  augmentinj^ 
^^*^  "'  their  authority  both  in  church  and  state.  It  does 
not  indeed  appear  from  any  authentic  records,  that 
their  possessions  augmented  in  proportion  to  the 
progress  of  their  authority,  nor  that  any  new  grants 
of  land  were  added  to  what  they  had  already  ob- 
tained from  the  liberality  of  the  kings  of  France. 
The  donations,  which  Lewis  the  Meek  is  reported 
to  have  made  to  them,  are  mere  inventions,  equal- 
ly destitute  of  truth  and  probability ;"  and  nothing 
is  more  groundless  than  the  accounts  of  those  writ- 
ers who  affirm  that  Charles  the  Bald  divested  him- 
self, in  the  year  875,  of  his  right  to  the  city,  of 
Rome,  and  its  territory,  in  favour  of  the  pontiffs, 
whom  he,  at  the  same  time,  enriched  with  a  vari- 
ety of  noble  and  costly  presents,  in  return  for  the 
good  services  of  John  VIII.  by  whose  succours  he 
was  raised  to  the  empire.  But  be  that  as  it  may, 
it  is  certain,  that  the  autliority  and  affluence  of  the 
bishops  of  Rome  increased  greatly  from  the  time 
of  Lewis  the  Meek,  but  more  especially  from  the 
accession  of  Charles  the  Bald  to  the  imperial  throne, 
as  all  the  historical  records  of  that  period  abund- 
andy  testify/ 
ihBfvAnhr  vL  After  the  death  of  Lewis  II.  a  fierce  and 
ulL  iS?^  dreadful  war  broke  out  between  the  posterity  of 
tkempiie.  Charlemagne,  among  which  there  were  several 
competitors  for  the  empire.  This  furnished  the 
Italian  princes,  and  the  Roman  pontiff,  John  VIII. 
with  a  favourable  opportunity  of  assuming  to  them- 
selves the  right  of  nominating  to  the  imperial  throne, 
and  of  excluding  from  all  part  in  this  election  the 
nations  who  had  formerly  the  right  of  sufirage ; 
and  if  the  opportunity  was  favourable,  it  was  seiz- 
ed with  avidity,  and  improved  with  the  utmost 

■  See  aboTc,  §  S. 

«  Bvnw  iKtfor.  Imperii  JR^m,  Gemutn.  torn.  ii.  i^  iSt.    Jo*  Georgt 
Beoardj  HiiUr*  Franciit  Orient^  torn,  ii*  lib.  uzi.  p.  00^. 
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dexterity  and  zeal.     Their  favour  and  interest  was  ««nt.  nc 
earnestly  solicited  by  Charles  the  Bald,  whose  en-  «== 
treiaties  were  rendered  effectual  by  rich  presents, 
prodigious  sums  of  money,  and  most  pompous 
promises,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  pro« 
claimed,  a.  d.  876,  by  the  pontiff  John  VIII.  and 
by  the  Italian  princes  assembled  at  Pavia,  king  of 
Italy  and  emperor  of  the  Romans.     Carloman  and 
Charles  the  Gross,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  king- 
dom of  Italy,  and  in  the  Roman  empire,  were  also 
elected  by  the   Roman  pontiff,  and  the  Italian 
princes.     After  the  reigns  of  these  princes  the  em. 
pire  was  torn  in  pieces ;  the  most  deplorable  tu- 
mults and  commotions  arose  in  Italy,  France,  and 
Germany,  which  were  governed,  or  rather  subdu- 
ed and  usurped  by  various  chiefs,  and  in  this  con- 
fused scene  of  things,  the  highest  bidder  was,  by 
the  succour  of  the  greedy  pontiffs,  generally  raised 
to  the  government  of  Italy,  and  to  the  imperial 
throne.* 

TIL  Thus  the  power  and  influence  of  the  pontiffs,  TVcmpeRM 
in  civil  affairs,  arose  in  a  short  time  to  an  enormous  thdreecienu^ 
height  throjugh  the  favour  and  protection  of  the  ty.  Jld  S 
princes,  in  whose  cause  they  had  employed  the  in-  SSSi.  --- 
fluence  which  superstition  had  given  them  over  d 
the  minds  of  the  people.  The  increase  of  their 
authority  in  religious  matters  was  not  less  rapid, 
nor  less  considerable,  and  it  arose  from  the  same 
causes.  The  wisest  and  most  impartial  among  the 
Roman  catholic  writers,  not  only  acknowledge, 
but  are  even  at  pains  to  demonstrate,  that  from  the 
time  of  Lewis  the  Meek,  the  ancient  rules  of  ec- 
clesiastical government  were  gradually  changed  in 
Europe  by  the  counsels  and  instigation  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  and  new  laws  substituted  in  their  place. 
The  European  princes  suffered  themselves  to  be 

«  This  matter  is  amply  iitustrated  by  Sigonius  in  bis  famous  book  De 
Megno  ItaSa,  and  by  the  otber  writers  of  German  and  Italian  history. 

VOL.  II.  38 
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CEKT.  DL  divested  of  the  supreme  authority  in  religious  mat- 
■■■^^    "^  ters,  which  they  had  derived  from  Charlemagne ; 
the  power  of  the  bishops  was  greatly  diminished^ 
and  even  the  authority  of  both  provincial  and  gen- 
eral councils  began  to  decline.     The  Roman  pon- 
tiffs, elated  with  their  overgrown  prosperity,  and 
become  arrogant,  beyond^measure,  by  the  daUy 
accessions  tliat  were  made  to  their  authority,  were 
eagerly  bent  upon  persuading  all,  and  had  indeed 
the  good  fortune  to  persuade  many,  that  the  bish- 
op of  Rome  was  constituted  and  appointed  by  Je- 
sus Christ,  supreme  legislator  and  judge  of  the 
church  universal ;  and  that  therefore  the  bishops 
derived  all  their  authority  from  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, nor  could  the  councils  determine  any  thing 
without  his  permission  and  consent.^     This  opin- 
ion, which  was  inculcated  by  the  pontiffs  with  the 
utmost  zeal  and  ardour,  was  opposed  by  such  as 
were  acquainted  with  the  ancient   ecclesiastical 
constitutions,  and  the  government  of  the  church 
in  the  earlier  ages ;  but  it  was  opposed  in  vain. 
viiL  In  order  to  gain  credit  to  this  new  ecclesi- 


^^^  *b?  astical  system,  so  different  from  the  ancient  rules 
S!££i!ftb!d?  of  church  government,  and  to  support  the  haugh- 
ty pretensions  of  the  pontiffs  to  supremacy  and  in- 
dependence,  it  was  necessary  to  produce  the  au- 
thority of  ancient  deeds,  to  stop  the  mouths  of  such 
as  were  disposed  to  set  bounds  to  their  usurpations. 
The  bishops  of  Rome  were  aware  of  this  ;  and  as 
those  means  were  looked  upon  as  the  most  lawful 

J  Sec  the  excetlent  work  of  an  anonymous  and  anknown  aathor,  **»• 
&]gns  himself  D.  B.  and  whose  book  is  entitled  ffistoire  du  Breii  Bcik' 
naaHqtte  public  Francoit,  published  first  at  London,  in  two  volomes  Svo* 
in  the  year  1737,  and  tately  republished  in  a  larger  and  more  splendid 
ediUon.  The  author  of  this  performance  shows,  in  a  judieious  and  eoa- 
tise  manner,  the  rarious  steps  by  which  the  papal  authority  arose  t» 
tueh  a  monstrous  height  His  account  of  the  ninth  century  may  be  leea 
in  the  finl  Tolwae  of  hia  work*  at  the  160th.  page* 
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thattended  best  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  pur-  cent.  ix. 


PART    II. 


poses,  they  employed  some  of  their  most  ingenious 
and  zealous  partisans  in  forging  conventions,  acts 
of  councils,  epistles,  and  such  like  records,  by 
which  it  might  appear  that,  in  the  first  ages  oi 
the  church,  the  Roman  pontiffs  were  clothed  with 
the  same  spiritual  majesty  and  supreme  authority 
wh}ch  they  now  assumed.*  Among  these  fictitious 
supports  of  the  papal  dignity,  the  famous  decretal  Deeimta. 
eptstlesj  as  they  are  called,  said  to  have  been  writ- 
ten  by  the  pontiffs  of  the  primitive  times,  deserve 
chiefly  to  be  stigmatized.  They  were  the  pro- 
duction of  an  obscure  writer,  who  fraudulently  pre- 
fixed to  them  the  name  of  Isidore,  bishop  of  St* 
ville,*  to  make  the  world  believe  they  had  been  coU 

«  There  is  just  reason  to  imagine*  that  these  decretaU,  and  Tsrir 
«as  other  acts,  such  as  die  prants  of  Charlemagne  and  Lewis  the  Meek» 
were  forged  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  ; 
rinee  it  is  utterly  incrediblet  that  these  pontiff's  should,  for  many  ages, 
hare  consUntly  appealed,  in  support  of  their  pretended  rights  and  privi- 
leges, to  acts  and  records  that  were  pnly  the  fictions  of  private  persons, 
and  should,  with  such  weak  arms,  have  stood  out  against  kings,  princes, 
oouneils,  and  bishops,  who  were  unwilling  to  receive  their  yoke.  Acta 
of  a  private  nature  would  have  been  useless  here,  and  public  deeds  were 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  views  of  papal  ambition.  Such  forgerict 
were  in  this  century  esteemed  lawful,  on  account  of  their  supposed  ten* 
denoy  to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  advance  the  ppoeperity  of 
the  church  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  good  pontiffs 
ihould  feel  no  remorse  In  imposing  upon  the  world  frauds  and  forgeries, 
that  were  designed  to  enrich  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  and  to  ag- 
grandize his  successors  in  the  apostolic  see. 

•  It  is  oertain  that  the  forger  of  the  deoretaU  was  extremely  desirous 
of  persuading  the  worid,  that  they  were  collected  by  Isidore,  the  cel&» 
brated  bishop  of  Seville,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century.  See  Fabrictt 
BibHoth.  Latin,  medu  «w,  torn.  v.  p.  561.  It  was  a  custom  among  the 
btehops  to  add,  from  a  principle  of  humility,  the  epithet  i^ccafer,  i.  e. 
•finer,  to  their  titles  ;  and  accordingly  the  forger  of  the  decretals  has 
added  the  word  peccator  after  the  name  of  Isidore ;  but  this  some  ignorant 
transcribers  have  absurdly  changed  into  the  word  mercator ;  and  hence 
it  happens  that  one  Isidores  Mercator  passes  for  the  fraudulent  collector, 
•r  forger  of  the  deeretaU. 
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<aENT.  IX.  lected  by  that  illustrious  and  learned  prelate.  Sonae 
^^1^2!l  of  them  had  appeared  in  the  eighth  century  ,**  but 
they  were  now  entirely  drawn  from  their  obscuri- 
ty, and  produced  with  an  ■  air  of  ostentation  and 
triumph,  to  demonstrate  the  supremacy  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiffs/  The  decisions  of  a  certain  Roman 
council,  which  is  said  to  have  been  held  during 
the  pontificate  of  Sylvester,  were  likewise  alleged 
in  behalf  of  the  same  cause ;  but  this  council  had 
never  been  so  much  as  heard  of  before  the  present 
century,  and  the  accounts  now  ^ven  of  it  pro« 
ceeded  from  the  same  source  with  the  decretals^ 
and  were  equally  authentic.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  decrees  of  this  pretended  council  contributed 
much  to  enrich  and  aggrandize  the  Roman  pon* 
tifis,  and  exalt  them  above  all  human  authority 
and  jurisdiction.*^ 
TiieMMMiir  nc  There  were  not  however  wanting  among  the 
Latin  bishops  men  of  prudence  and  sagacity,  who 
saw  through  these  impious  frauds,  and  perceived 
^  the  chains  that  were  forging  both  for  them  and  for 
the  church.  The  French  bishops  distinguished 
tliemselves  in  a  particular  and  glorious  manner,  by 
the  zeal  and  vehemence  with  which  chey  opposed 
the  spurious  decretalsy  and  other  like  fictitious 

b  See  Don  Calmet,  BUtidre  de  Lorraine^  torn*  i.  p.  5S8.    B.  Jai^ 
Hen*  Bohmer-  Praf.  ad  novwn  Edit,  Jtuit  Canon,  torn.  i.  p.  x.  six.  JWls. 

•  Beside  the  authors  of  the  Centuria  Magdeburgemet  and  other 
'    irriters,  the  learned  Blondel  has  demonstrated,  in  an  ample  and  satiaiae- 

tory  manner*  the  spariousneas  of  the  decretait,  in  his  Paeudo  Itidtrus 
e$  Turrianui  vapulante*  /  and  in  our  time  the  cheat  ia  acknowledged 
even  by  the  Roman  catholics,  at  least  bj  such  of  them  as  are  possessed 
of  any  tolerable  deg;ree  of  judgment  and  ini  partiality*  See  BuddeasTa 
hagoge  in  Theohgiam,  torn,  ii*  p*  763 ;  as  also  Petr.  Coustantius's  -Pnh' 
legom»  ad  Efnttolat  Poniificum^  torn*  i*  p.  130 ;  and  a  JJwertation  9/ 
Fleurj,  prefixed  to  the  sixteenth  volame  of  his  Eccleaiaaticai  MUtoiy, 

*  See  Jo.  LaanoiuB,  De  cura  EccleaU  erga'pauperei  et  mUeroit  «•?• 
I.  Obienrftt.  i*  p,  576«  torn.  ii.  part  ii.  opp. 
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monuments  and  records,  and  protested  against  their  cmrr.  k. 
being  received  among  the  la^s  of  the  church.  But  '*^^^"* 
the  obstinacy  of  the  pontiffs,  and  particularly  of 
Nicholas  I.  conquered  this  opposition,  and  reduc- 
ed it  to  silence.  And  as  the  empire,  in  the  peri- 
ods that  succeeded  this  contest,  fell  back  into  the 
grossest  ignorance  and  darkness,  there  scarcely  re- 
mained  any  who  were  capable  of  detecting  these 
odious  impostors,  or  disposed  to  support  the  ex- 
piring liberty  of  the  church.  The  history  of  the 
following  ages  shows,  in  a  multitude  of  deplorable 
examples,  the  disorders  and  calamities  that  sprung 
from  the  ambition  of  the  aspiring  pontiffs ;  it  rep- 
resents these  despotic  lords  of  the  church,  labour- 
ing by  the  ^d  of  their  impious  frauds  to  overturn 
its  ancient  government,  to  undermine  the  author- 
ity of  its  bishops,  to  engross  its  riches  and  reve- 
nues into  their  own  hands ;  nay,  what  is  still  more 
horrible,  it  represents  them  aiming  perfidious  blows 
at  the  thrones  of  princes,  and  endeavouring  to  les- 
sen  their  powerj  and  to  set  bounds  to  their  domin* 
ion.  All  this  is  unanimously  acknowledged  by 
such  as  have  looked,  with  attention  and  impartial* 
ity,  into  the  history  of  the  times  of  which  we  now 
write,  and  is  ingenuously  confessed  by  men  of 
learning  and  probity,  that  are  well  affected  to  the 
Romish  church  and  its  sovereign  pontiff.* 

X.  The  monastic  life  was  now  universally  in  the  The  n 
highest  esteem,  and  nothing  could  equal  the  ven-  S^ 
eration  that  was  paid  to  such  as  devoted  themselves 
to  the  sacred  gloom  and  indolence  of  a  convent. 
The  Greeks  and  orientals  had  been  long  accustom- 
ed to  regard  the  monkish  orders  and  discipline  with 
the  greatest  admiration  ;  but  it  was  only  since  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  that  this  holy  pas- 

•*  See  the  aborementioned  tathor's  treAtisey  entitled  Regia  Poteitat 
m  CauM  Mairimonial,  torn.  i.  |»rt  ii.  opp.  p.  764;  m  also  Petr.  Cooi* 
Untias,  /Vtf/.  ad  Epkt.  B9mm9r,  Fwtijf,  ton.  L  p.  187. 
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CENT.  DC  sion  was  indulged  among  the  Latins  to  such  an  ex- 
""^^       travagant  length.     In  the  present  age  it  went  be- 
yond all  bounds ;  kings,  dukes,  and  counts,  forgot 
their  true  dignity,  even  the  fulfilling  with  zeal  the 
duties  of  their  high  stations,  and  affected  that  con- 
tempt of  the  world  and  its  grandeur,  which  they 
took  for  magnanimity,  though  it  was  really  noth- 
ing else  but  the  result  of  a  narrow  and  superstitious 
spirit.     They  abandoned  their  thrones,  their  hon- 
ours,  and  their  treasures,  and  shut  themselves  up 
in  monasteries  with  a  view  of  devoting  themselves 
entirely  to  God.     Several  examples  of  this  fanat- 
ical extravagance  were  exhibited  in  Italy,  France, 
Germany,  and  Spain,  both  in  this  and  the  preced- 
ing century.     And  if  the  allurements  of  worldly 
pleasures  and  honours  liad  too  much  power  over 
the  minds  of  many ,  to  permit  their  separating  them- 
selves from  human  society,  during  their  lives,  such 
endeavoured  to  make  amends  for  this  in  their  last 
hours ;  for  when  they  perceived  death  approach- 
ing, they  demanded  the  monastic  habit,  and  acta- 
ally  put  it  on  before  their  departure,  that  they 
might  be  regarded  as  of  the  fraternity,  and  be  of 
consequence  entitled  to  the  fervent  prayers  and 
other  spiritual  succours  of  their  ghostly  brethren. 
^ktanift^     But  nothinff  affords  such  a  striking  and  remark- 
in  civil  a&in  ablc  proof  of  thc  excessive  and  fanatical  veneration 

and  called  to    -  *  •  ••  i  •  %  t 

the  eouttt  of  that  was  paid  to  the  monastic  order,  as  the  treat- 
ment they  received  from  several  kings  and  empe- 
rors, who  drew  numbers  of  monks  and  abbots  from 
their  cloisters,  and  placed  them  in  stations  entirely 
foreign  to  their  vows  and  their  character,  even 
amidst  the  splendour  of  a  court,  and  at  the  head  of 
affairs.  The  transition  indeed  was  violent,  from 
the  obscurity  of  a  convent  and  the  study  of  a  lit- 
urgy, to  sit  at  the  helm  of  an  empire,  and  manage 
the  political  interests  of  nations.  But  such  was  the 
case ;  and  pious  princes  alleged  as  a  reason  for  this 
singular  choice,  that  the  government  of  astate  could 
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never  be  better  placed  than  in  the  hands  of  such  holy  cewt.  ix. 
men,  who  had  subdued  all  irregular  appetites  and  !4^:IJi* 
passions,  and  were  so  divested  of  the  lust  of  pleas- 
ure and  ambition,  as  to  be  incapable  of  any  unwor- 
thy  designs,  any  low,  sordid,  or  selfish  views. 
Hence  we  find  in  the  history  of  these  times  fre- 
quent examples  of  monks  and  abbots  performing 
the  functions  of  ambassadors,  envoys,  and  minis- 
ters of  state,  and  displaying  their  talents  with  vari- 
ous  success  in  these  high  and  eminent  stations. 

XI.  The  morals  however  of  the  monks,  were  far  a  rrfimatioB 
from  being  so  pure  as  to  justify  the  reason  alleged  ^^<SS-°"ir. 
above  for  their  promotion.  Their  patrons  and  pro- 
tectors, who  loaded  them  with  honours  and  prefer- 
ment,  were  sensible  of  the  irregular  and  licentious 
lives  that  many  of  them  led,  and  used  their  utmost 
efforts  to  correct  their  vices,  and  to  reform  their 
manners.  Lewis  the  Meek  distinguished  his  zeal 
in  the  execution  of  this  virtuous  and  noble  design ; 
and  to  render  it  more  effectual,  he  employed  the 
pious  labours  of  Benedict,  abbot  of  Aniane,  in  re- 
forming the  monasteries  first  in  Aquitaine,  and 
afterward  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  of  France, 
and  in  restoring,  by  new  and  salutary  laws,  the 
monastic  discipline,  which  was  absolutely  neglect- 
ed and  fallen  into  decay.  This  worthy  ecclesiastic 
presided,  in  the  year  817,  in  the  council  of  Aix  la 
Chapelle,  where  several  wise  measures  were  taken 
for  removing  the  disorders  that  reigned  in  the  clois- 
ters; and  in  consequence  of  the  unlimited  authority 
he  had  received  from  the  emperor,  he  subjected  all  * 
the  monks,  without  exception,  to  the  rule  of  the 
famous  Benedict,  abbot  of  Mount  Cassim,  annulled 
that  variety  of  rites  and  customs  that  had  obtained 
in  the  different  monasteries,  prescribed  to  them  all 
one  uniform  method  of  living,  and  thus  united  as 
it  were  into  one  general  body  or  society,  the  vari- 
ous orders  which  had  hitherto  been  connected  by 
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CENT.  IX.  no  common  bond/  This  admirable  discipline^ 
which  acquired  to  Benedict  of  Aniane  the  highest 
reputation,  and  made  him  be  revered  as  the  sec- 
ond father  of  the  western  monks,  flourished  during 
a  'certain  time,  but  afterward  declined  through  va- 
rious causes,  until  the  conclusion  of  this  century, 
when,  under  the  calamities  that  oppressed  both  the 
church  and  the  empire,  it  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared. 
,  tad  xu.  The  same  emperor,  who  had  appeared  with 
***  such  zeal  both  in  protecting  and  reforming-  the 
monks,  gave  also  distinguished  marks  c^  his  favour 
to  the  order  of  canons,  which  Chrodegangus  had  in- 
troduced in  several  places  during  the  last  century. 
He  distributed  them  through  all  the  provinces  of 
the  empire,  and  instituted  also  an  order  of  canon- 
esses,  which  was  the  first  female  convent  known  in 
the  christian  world.e  For  each  of  these  orders  the 
zealous  emperor  had  a  rule  drawn  up,  a.  d.  817> 
in  the  council  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  which  he  sub- 
stituted in  the  place  of  that  which  had  been  appoint- 
ed by  Chrodegangus,  and  this  new  rule  was  observ- 
ed in  most  of  the  monasteries  and  convents  of  the 
canons  and  canonesses  in  the  west  until  the  twelfth 
century,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  disapproved 
of  by  die  court  of  Rome>    The  author  of  the  rule 

'  Jo.  Mabillon,  Mta  SanctoT'  Ord.  Benedict  Sac.  it.  part  i.  Praf. 
p.  xxTJi.  and  Pr<gf.  ad  Sac.  ▼.  p.  xxy.  Ejusdem,  .4nnalea  Ordin.  & 
Benedict,  torn.  ii.  p.  4dO.  Calroet,  Hits,  de  Lorraine^  torn.  i.  p.  596. 
^  For  a  particular  account  of  Benedict  of  Aniane,  and  hia  illastrioiu  vir- 
tues, see  tbe  ^cta  Sanctor.  torn.  ii.  Fe^.  p.  606 ;  and  the  JBttmre  LU- 
teraire  de  la  France,  torn.  It.  p.  447. 

f  See  Mabillon,  Jnnal.  Ordin.  S.  BenedicH,  torn.  ii.  p.  488. 

^  This  rale  was  condemned  in  a  council  held  at  Rome,  a-  d.  t059, 
under  the  pontiff  Nicholas  II.  The  pretexts  used  by  the  pontiff  and  the 
assembled  prelates,  to  justify  their  diuipprobation  of  this  rule,  were, 
that  it  permitted  the  canons  to  enjoy  the  possession b  they  had  before 
their  tows,  and  allowed  to  each  of  them  too  large  a  portion  of  bread  and  . 
wme{  hot  tho  true  reason  was>  that  this  order  had  been  institated  liy 
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thse  was  appointed  for  the  canons  was  undoubtedly  «k^t.  ix. 
Amahrius,  a  presbyter  of  Metz ;  but  it  is  not  so  .,  n 
certaiiv  whether  that  which  was  drawn  up  for  the 
ctmoneues  was  composed  by  the  same  hand.^  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  canomcal  order  grew  into  high 
repute ;  and  from  this  time  a  great  number  of  con. 
vents  were  erected  for  them  through  all  the  west- 
em  provinces,  and  were  richly  endowed  by  the 
liberality  of  pious  and  opulent  christians.  But  this 
institetion  degenerated  in  a  short  time,  like  all 
others,  from  its  primitive  purity,  and  ceased  to 
answer  the  laudable  intention  and  design  of  its 
worthy  founcters> 

xni.  Of  the  thedogicad  writers  that  flourished  ^J;^'^£i 
among  the  Greeks; 'the  following  are  the  most 
remarkable. 

Photius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  a  man  of 
most  profound  and  universal  erudilson,  whose  Bib^ 
Uothecai^  Epigtlesy  and  other  writings^  are  yet  val* 
uable  on  many  accounts. 

Kicephorus,  also  a  patrianch  of  the  abovemen- 
tioned  city,  who,  among  other  pitxiuotions,  pub- 

> 

aa  emperor  without  eitber  the  confevt  or  Ignowted^e  of  tli^  Kob«« 
poDtlff.  For  an  account  of  the  rule  an)l  UisoipUue  of  theae  canantt  >ee 
Fleury's  Ecclea.  HiaU  torn.  x.  p.  163|^164,  &o.  BruneU  coition  in  ISmo. 

'Lud.  Tliomassin,  DiscipUn,  JScclet,  Vet.  et  JSTova^  part  i.  lib.  iii. 
eap.  xlii.  xUii.  Muratori  AtUiq,  Xtal  medii  ani^  torn.  y.  p.  186»  540. 
No  accounts  of  t}ic  canofis  are  less  worthy  of  credit,  than  those  that  are 
given  by  writers,  who  have  been  thcmselvea  members  of  that  oixler, 
such  as  ilaymond  Chnpponers  IlU^oire  dea  Cfimwivett  pablished  at  Paris  ^^ 

in  Svo.  in  ^he  year  1699 ;  for  these  writers,  from  fond  prejudices  in  fa-  ^^ 

TOur  of  their  institution,  and  an  ambitious  desire  of  enhancing  its  merit 
and  rendering  it  respectable,  deryce  the  origin  of  canomoal  order  from 
Christ  and  his  apostles^  or  tn^e  it  up  at  leitft  to  the  fii-it  ages  of  the 
ehristian  church. 

k  Calmet,  Hut.  de  Lorraine,  torn.  i.  p.  591.  Bitt,  LUttrare  de  la 
Trance,  torn.  iv.  p.  536. 

*  See  Camusaty  EiHoire  dea  Journaux^  torn*  i.  p«  sr. 
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Kbhed  a  ^rm  defence  of  die  #orik«p  tii  imiiges 
against  the  enetnies  df  that  idolatroua  service*"" 

Theodorus  Stbdilea,  Who  acquired  a  nanae  cfaie& 
ly  by  liis  ivarm  op|K)sitidn  to  tke  ieomciMt$^  and 
by  the  zeal  with  which  he  wrote  ill  &vottr  of  image 
worship." 

The  same  cauae  has  principaUy  contributed  to 
transmit  to  after  a^  the  aames  ,of  Theedoma 
Graptus,  Methoditis^  who  obtained  the  title  of  am- 
Jfhssor  for  his  adherence  to  image  worship  in  the 
very  faco  of  perseeutioa,  Theodorus  AbucwBbi* 
Petrus  Siculus^  Nicetaa  David,  imd  others,  who 
would  probably  have  been  long  since  buried  in 
oblivion,  had  not  the  vaiious  oontests  between  the 
Greek  and  Latin  ohun^ics,  and  the  divisions  of  the 
former  among  themselves  upon  the  quesi&on  con- 
eeming  images,  excited  the  Vehemence  of  these 
inconsiderable  wnters,  and  iitftiished  them  wkh 
an  occasion  of  making  some  noise  in  the  world. 

Moses  Barcepha,  a  Syrian  bbhop,  surpassed  by 
far  all  whom  we  have  now  been  mentioning,  and 
deserved  the  shining  repntatton  which  he  has  ob- 
tained in  the  repubhc  of  letters,  as  what  we  have 
yet  extant  of  his  works  discover  several  marks  of 
true  genius,  and  an  uncommon  acquaintance  with 
the  art  of  writing.^ 

^  JcU  SkntUtY,  t6iA.  ii.  Metrtii  add.  !iiii«  p*  S93,  OudiAos,  SeHpt9r. 
iU:clt§»  torn.  iS<  p*  3> 

O:^  •  Theodore  Staditet  vu  one  of  the  most  Toluminous  vriters  of 
dut  eentary,  and  voald  certainly  have  been  known  as  a  man  of  geniot 
■«and  learning  in  after  ages,  though  the  controversy  concerning  images 
had  nerer  existed.  There  are  of  his  writings  yet  extant  two  hundred 
and  sixty  five  tetters,  several  treatises  against  the  iconoclasts,  one  tmn- 
dred  and  twenty  four  epigrams  in  lambttes,  and  a  lai^  manuscript,  which 
eontains  a  course  of  eateehetieal  iDStrattk»i  concerning  the  datftts  0^ 
the  monastic  life. 

o  See  Bayle's  JHcH^nary,  toI.  i.  at  the  article  Abucara. 

p  Jog.  Sim*  Asiemaiifti  jMUforA.  'Orient.  VoHcaih  torn*  U.  p.  I2r» 
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znr*  BabattHs  Mmuriisy  arcbbisbop.  of  Metz,  is  cent,  nc 
desairedly  plaeed  at  the  head  of  the  Latin  writ^r$  I^-  "' 
of  this  age ;  the  forae  tttf  hia  geoius,  the  c^xtent  otuon^mAan, 
his  kaowkdgc^  and  the  paiiititude  of  productioaf 
that  floircdi  from  his  pen,  entkle  him  to  this  di^r 
tinguished  rank,  and  render  improper  all  coinp4r- 
ison  between  faim  and  his  contemporaries*  He  may 
be  called  the  great;  light  of  Germany  and  Franpei, 
ance  it  was  from  the  prodigtoiis  fund  of  knowl- 
edge he  possessed,  th^t  these-nations  derived  prin* 
dpally  their  religious  instruction*  His  writipgs 
were  every  where  in  the  hands  of  the  learned,'  and 
vere  held  in  such  veaejration*  that,  duriug  four 
centaries,  the  most  eauAent  of  the  Latin  diviiu^s 
apftteakd  to  them  as  authority  in  neligions  n^^tters, 
and  adopted  almost  uni^eraally  the  sentio^nts 
they  contained.  After  this  illustrious  prelate,  tl^e 
vriters  that  aie  most  wcHthy  of  aaentian  are, 

Agobard^  iffchbishop  of  Lyons,  a  man  of  wisdom, 
and  pradence,  and  f«?  from  being  destitute  of  lit- 
erary auerit;  but  whose  reputation  has  deservedly 
sn&ned  by  his  justifying  and  even  fomenting  the 
rebellion  of  Lothaire  and  Pepin  against  Lewis  the 
Meek,  their  father  and  their  aovereignJ 

Hilduin,  abbot  of  St.  Dennis,  who  acquired  no 
small  reputation  by  a  work,  entitled,  Areopagitica^ 

Eginhard,  abbot  of  Selingestat,  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  Life  of  Charlemagne^  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  h^  diction,  the  perspicuity  and  ele- 

^See»  for  a  p«f«ieabir  aoeount  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Habai\Q»  ^  0^ 
Maurtii,  the  Hiatoire  UtSeraire  de  la  France,  torn.  ▼.  p*  161 ;  as  ih»  ;  -  • 
the  Act»  Sanefr.  torn.  i.  Febr,  p.  500> 

'  See  CohHiia,  fK$t,  Litter,  de  la  ville  de  Lyen,  tom.  ii.  p.  93.  General 
Dicthnaty,  at  the  artiole  Agobard.  IRst.  litteraire  de  la  France,  torn, 
iv.  p.  567.  [  Agobard  opposed  with  great  zeal  botli  the  worship  and  the 
use  of  images  in  his  famous  book  Be  picturu  et  imagitdbue^  a  work 
whieh  has  greatljr  embarrassed  the  doctors  of  the  Romiah  eburcbj 

^  JBeU  LUtergire  de  Im  France^  torn.  hr.  p.  GOT. 
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CENT.  DC  gance  of  his  style,  and  a  variebr  of  other  literarr 

PART    II.     ^  I'     l^  ^       r 

^  accompltsnments.' 

Claudius,  bishop  of  Turin,  whose  Expmitum  of 
several  books  of  scripture^''  as  also  his  Chronology^ 
gained  him  an  eminent  and  lasting  reputation.'* 

Freculf,  bishop  of  Lysteux,  who!»e  Chrmklep. 
which  is  no  more  than  a  heavy  compikition,  is  yeft 
extant. 

Servatus  Lupus,  of  whose  composition  we  have 
several  epistles  and  treatises ;  and  who,  though  a 
copious  and  subtile  writer,  is  yet  defective  in  poiofc 
of  elegance  and  erudition.* 

Drepanius  Florus^  who  left  behind  him  several 
poems^  An  exposition  of  certain  books  of  scripture^ 
and  other  performances  less  worthy  of  attention.^ 

Christian  Druthmar,  the  author  of  A  commenia- 
ry  upon  Su  Matthew^s  Gospel.* 

Godeschalc,  a  monk  of  Orbais,  who  rendered  his 
name  immortal  by  the  controversy  which  he  set  on 
foot  concerning  Predestination  and  Free  Grace. 

Paschasiiis  Radbert,*  a  name  famous  in  the  con^ 
tests  concerning  The  real  presence  of  Christ^s  body 

t  Bitt.  JJtteraire  de  la  France^  torn.  i?.  p.  550.  See  alao  the  X(/e  ^ 
Charlemagne,  of  which  the  best  of  fourteen  ediUons  is  that  publifcbed  by 
Schminkius,  at  Utrecht,  in  the  year  1711. 

[•  This  prelate,  who  was  famous  for  his  knowledge  of  the  holy  scrip* 
tures,  composed  three  hooks  of  commentaries  upon  GenetU,  four  upon 
KxodtUi  and  seferal  upon  Levitiau,  He  wrote  also  a  commentaiy 
upon  the  Gotpel  of  St.  Maithew,  in  which  there  are  many  ezeettent 
things,  and  an  exposition  of  all  this  Epistle*  of  St.  PauL  His  oommen- 
^  4ary  on  the  EpUtle  to  the  Gaiatiano  is  printed,  bat  all  the  rest  are  ia 
mana8cript.3 

w  See  Simon,  Critique  de  la  BibUoih,  Eeeleo-  deM-Jhi  Piii»  torn.  L 
p.S84w 

"  Hiaioire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  torn.  v.  p.  255. 

9  Colonia,  Hiotoire  Litter,  de  Lyon,  torn.  it.  p.  135-  Hiot,  Xsf^.  de 
la  France,  torn.  ▼.  p.  213. 

•  Hiot,  Litter,  de  la  France,  torn.  y.  p.  84. 

■  For  an  account  of  Radbert,  see  the  Si^tvire  Litttr^  de  la  Frmtce, 
torn.  ▼.  p.  %%7. 
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tn  the  Eucharist;  and  who,  to  pass  in  silence  his  cknt.ix. 
other  writings,  composed  a  book  upon  this  very  ^111-^ 
subject,  which  furnished  abundant  matter  of  dis« 
pute  throughout  this  centurjr. 

Bertramn,  or  Ratramn,  a  monk  of  Corby,  who 
deserves  the  first  rank  among  the  writers  that  re- 
futed the  doctrine  of  Radbert ;  and  whose  book 
concerning  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord*s  supper^ 
which  was  composed  by  the  onfcr  of  Charles  the 
Bald,  gave  also  occasion  to  many  contests  among 
learned  divines.** 

Hay  mo,  bishop  of  Halberstadt,  the  laborious  au- 
thor of  several  treatises  upon  various  subjects,  and 
who  is  more  to  be  esteemed  for  his  industry  and 
diligence,  than  for  his  genius  and  learning.* 

Walafridus  Strabo,  who  acquired  no  mean  rep- 
utation by  his  Poems^  his  Ltves  of  the  Saints^  and 
his  Explications  of  many  of  the  more  difficult  pas^ 
sages  of  scripture.* 

Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  a  man  of  an 
imperious  and  turbulent  spirit ;  but  who  deserves^ 
notwithstanding,  a  distinguished  place  among  the 
Latin  writers  of  this  century,  since  his  works  dis- 
cover an  aspiring  genius,  and  an  ardent  zeal  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth,  and  tend,  moreover,  in  a  singular 
manner,  to  throw  light  both  upon  the  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical history  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.* 

Johannes  Scotus  Erigend,  the  friend  and  com- 
panion of  Charles  the  Bald,  an  eminent  philoso- 

b  We  ahull  have  occasion  to  speak  more  panioularlj  of  Bertramn,  and  i^ 

his  book,  in  the  following;  chapter.  > 

c  It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  a  great  part  of  the  writings  that  are  at- 
tributed to  Hartno,  bishop  of  Halberstadt,  were  composed  by  Ke^i,  or 
Remigius,  of  Aoxerre.  See  Gassimtr  Ondinus,  Comment,  de  Scriptvr, 
JEccles.  toin*  ii.  pu  330.  HUtwre  JUtteruire  de  la  France^  loin*  v.  p.  lll» 
torn,  vl  p  106.  LeBenf,  Recueilde  Di$9er*  turPMittnre  de  la  France^ 
torn.  i.  p*  278. 

d  S«e  the  Hietoire  Litter.  delmFrancef  tem.  ▼.  p-  S44- 

•  Ibid.  torn.  T.  p.  416. 
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CENT.  IX.  pher,  and  a  learned  divine,  whose  erudition  was 
accompanied  with  uncommon  marks  of  saga«^ 
and  genius,  and  whose  various  performaooes,  aa 
well  as  his  translations  from  the  Greek^gained  him 
a  shining  and  lasting  reputation/ 

It  is  sufficient  barely  to  name  Remigius  Bertha^ 
rius.  Ado,  Aimoin  Heric,  Regino,  abbot  of  Prum, 
and  others,  of  whom  the  most  common  writers  of 
ecclesiastical  history  give  ample  accounts. 


CHAPTER  III. 


CONCERKDfO  THE   DOCTRINE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCII 
THIS  CENTURY. 


I.  The  zeal  of  Charlemagne  for  the  interests  of 
Christianity,  and  his  liberality  to  the  learned,  en- 
couraged many  to  apply  themselves  diligently  to 
the  study  of  the  scriptures,  and  to  the  pursuit  of 
reli^ous  tnith ;  and  as  long  as  this  eminent  set  of 
divines  remained,  the  western  provinces  were  hap* 
pily  preserved  from  many  errors,  and  from  a  va- 
riety of  superstitious  practices.  Thus  we  find 
among  the  writers  of  this  age  several  men  of  em- 
inent talents,  whose  productions  show  that  the  lus- 
tre of  true  erudition  and  theology  was  not,  as  yet, 
totally  eclipsed.  But  these  illustrious  luminaries 
of  the  church  disappeared,  one  after  the  other,  and 
barbarism  and  ignorance,  encouraged  by  their  de- 
parture, resumed  their  ancient  seats,  and  hroaght 
in  their  train  a  prodigious  multitude  of  devout 
feUies,  odioas  superstitions,  andabonoAnahkemvs. 

f  See  Herm.  G«nri^giii%  ^AnHg^MademU^i,  p.  dQ8»  rM»t<  JMttr,  de 
la  France,  torn.  ▼.  p.  416. 
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l^or  did  any  encourage  and  prq)agate  with  more  cent,  dc 
zeal  and  ardour  these  superstitious  innovations,  than  ''--7-!i, 
the  sacerdotal  orders,  the  spiritual  guides  of  a  de- 
luded people.     And  if  we  inquire  how  it  came  to 
poss,  that  the  clergy  were  so  zealous  in  such  an 
inglorious  cause,  we  sliall  find  that  this  zeal  was« 
in  some,  the  eflfect  of  ignorance,  and  in  others,  the 
fruit  of  avarice  and  ambition ;  since  much  was  to 
be  gained  both  in  point  of  authority  and  opulence 
from  the  progress  of  superstition.     Christianity 
among  the  Greeks  and  orientals  was  almost  in  the 
same  declining  and  deplorable  state ;  though  there 
arose,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  eastern  provinces, 
men  of  superior  abilities,  who  endeavoured  to  sup- 
port the  cause  of  true  religion,  and  to  raise  it  from 
the  pressures  under  which  it  laboured. 

n-  The  causes  of  thb  unhappy  revolution,  that  JJ*««»  ^ 
covered  the  christian  church  with  superstition  and  ^^^i"*-  *  *** 
darkness,  will  appear  evident  to  such  as  are  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  these  times.  The 
oriental  doctors,  miserably  divided  among  them- 
adves,  and  involved  in  the  bitterest  contentions  and 
quarrels  with  the  western  churches,  lost  all  notion 
of  the  ^ue  spirit  and  genius  of  Christianity,  and 
corrupted  and  biassed  by  the  prejudices  and  pas- 
sions that  are  generally  excited  and  nourished  by 
iU  managed  controversy,  became  incapable  of  pro- 
moting the  true  and  essential  interests  of  religion. 
Intern  also  upon  defending  the  excellence  and  du 
vineauthorityof  dieir  doctrineand  discipline  against 
the  Latin  doctors,  and  in  maintaining  among  them- 
selves the  worship  of  images  which  began  to  be 
warmly  opposed,  they  advanced  many  things  in  the 
eourse  of  these  disputes  that  were  highly  errone- 
ous, and  as  one  error  follows  another,  their  nunv* 
ber  increased  from  day  to  day.  The  savage  and 
unnatural  lives  of  the  monks  and  hermits,  vi^hose 
number  was  prodigious,  and  whose  smthority  was 
eonsidend>ley  who  haunted  the  woods  anddeserts. 
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cEarr.  ix.  the  gloomy  scenes  of  their  extravagant  devotion, 
.l^^-Lii'  contributed  much,  among  other  causes,  to  the  de- 
cay of  solid  and  rational  piety.     Add  to  all  this, 
the  irruptions  of  the  barbarous  nations  into  the 
west,  the  atrocious  exploits  of  usurping  princes, 
the  drooping  and  neglected  condition  of  all  the  va- 
rious branches  of  learning,  the  ambitious  frenzy 
of  the  Koman  pontiffs,  who  were  incessantly  gap- 
ing after  new  accessions  of  authority  and  domin- 
ion, the  frauds  and  tricks  of  the  monastic  orders 
carried  on  under  the  specious  mask  of  religion, 
and  then  we  shall  see  the  true  causes  that  founded 
the  empire  of  superstition  and  error  up<Mi  the  ruin 
of  virtue,  piety,  and  reason. 
Tbeoomipt      ui.   Thc  iguorancc  and  corruption  that  dishon- 
iJi^S^on*^  oured  the  christian  church   in  this  centurj%  were 
ki  um"Si  great  beyond  measure ;  and  were  there  no  other 
eMU'*Ji^sta'  examples  of  their  enormity  upon  record,  than  the 
t£"SSS*^  single  instance  of  that  stupid  veneration  that  was 
thLT'SJIs">aid  paid  to  the  bones  and  carcasses  of  departed  saints ; 
and  their  kj.  this  would  bc  sufficicnt  to  convince  us  of  the  de- 
*'*'  plorable  progress  of  superstition.     This  idolatrous 

devotion  was  now  considered  as  the  most  sacred 
and  momentous  branch  of  religion,  nor  did  any 
dare  to  entertain  the  smallest  hopes  of  finding  the 
Deity  propitious,  before  they  had  assured  them- 
selves of  the  protection  and  intercession  of  some 
one  or  other  of  the  saintly  order.  Hence  it  was 
that  every  church,  and  indeed  every  private  christ- 
ian, had  their  particular  patron  among  the  saints, 
from  an  apprehension  that  their  spiritual  interests 
would  be  but  indifferently  managed  by  those,  who 
were  already  employed  about  the  souls  of  others ; 
for  they  judged,  in  this  respect,  of  the  saints  as 
they  did  of  mortals,  whose  capacity  is  too  limited 
to  comprehend  a  vast  variety  of  objects.  This  no- 
tion  rendered  it  necessary  to  multiply  prodigious* 
\y  the  number  of  the  saints,  and  to  create  daily 
new  patrons  for  the  deluded  people  ;  and  this  was 
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done  with.the  utmost  zeal.    The  priests  and  monks  cent.  «. 

'  P  A.  R.  T     1 1 

set  their  invention  at  work,  and  peopled  at  discre-  .  ■ 
tion  the  invisible  world  with  imaginary  protectors. 
They  dispelled  the  thick  darkness  which  covered 
the  pretended  spiritual  exploits  of  many  holy  men  ; 
and  they  invented  both  names  and  histories  of 
saints  <  that  never  existed,  that  they  might  not  be 
at  a  loss  to  furnish  the  credulous  and  wretched 
multitude  with  objects  proper  to  perpetuate  their 
superstition  and  to  nourish  their  confidence.  Many 
chose  their  own  guides,  and  committed  their  spir- 
itual interests  either  to  phantoms  of  their  own  cre« 
^ition,  or  to  detracted  fanatics,  whom  they  esteem- 
^  as  saints,  for  no  other  reason  than  their  having 
lived  like  madmen. 

IV.  The  ecclesiastical  councils  found  it  necessary  T^«J««'»- 
at  length  to  set  limits  to  the  licentious  superstition 
of  those  ignorant  wretches,  who,  with  a  view  to 
have  still  more  friends  at  court,  for  such  were  their 
gross  notions  of  things,  were  daily  adding  new 
saints  to  the  list  of  their  celestial  mediators.  They 
accordingly  declared,  by  a  solemn  decree,  that  no 
departed  christian  should  be  considered  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  saintly  order  before  the  bishop  in  a  pro- 
vincial council,  and  in  presence  of  the  people,  had 
pronounced  him  worthy  of  that  distinguished  hon^ 
oxitJ*  Thb  remedy,  feeble  and  illusory  as  it  was, 
contributed  in  some  measure  to  restrain  the  fanat- 
ical temerity  of  the  saintmakers ;  but,  in  its  con^ 
sequences,  it  was  the  occasion  of  a  new  accession 
of  power  to  the  Roman  pontiff.    Even  so  early  as 

[s  See  Dr.  Middleton'i  Letter  from  Rome*  patnm,  in  vhich  we  fin^ 
the  namei  of  St  Baeeho,  St  Viar,  St  Amphibolusy  £uodia»  be.] 

it  MaMHoii,  Aci.  Sanetor.  Ord:  JBenetUeO,  Are.  v.  iVtf/.  p.  U.  Lm- 
a07»  Be  iMxan^-  Magthkiue,  et  MartJuf  m  Premneimm  apfmbup  eap. 
L  $  18^  ^  d48»  tom»iLptft  u  opp.  Fruw^  B^^  Mrtfitiarmm  JPwt^f, 
JbfluuMfVi  lnn..it*  p*  Si9b  ton*  iii.  p^  40^ 
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CENT.  DC  this  century  many  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  prop- 
^^ILJ^  er  and  expedient,*  though  not  absolutely  necessa- 
ry, that  the  decisions  of  bishops  and  councils  should 
be  confirmed  by  the  consent  and  authority  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  whom  they  considered  as  the  su- 
preme and  universal  bishop ;  and  this  will  not  ap- 
pear surprising  to  any  who  reflect  upon  the  enor- 
mous  strides  which  the  bishops  of  Rome  made  to* 
ward  unbounded  dominion  in  this  barbarous  and 
superstitious  age,  whose  corruption  and  darkness 
were  peculiarly  favourable  to  their  ambitious  pre- 
tensions. It  is  true  we  have  no  example  of  any 
person  solemnly  sainted  by  the  bishop  of  Rome 
alone,  before  the  tenth  century,*  when  Udalric, 
bishop  of  Augsburg,  received  this  dignity  in  a 
formal  manner  from  John  XV.  It  is  however 
certain,  that  before  that  time,  the  Roman  pontifls 
were  consulted  in  matters  of  that  nature,  and  their 
judgment  respected  in  the  choice  of  those  that  were 
to  be  honoured  with  saintship  ;^  and  it  was  by  such 
steps  as  these,  that  the  church  of  Rome  engrossed 
to  itself  the  creation  of  these  tutelary  divinities, 
which  at  length  was  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
canonization. 
lim  of  tiie  V.  This  preposterous  multiplication  of  saints  was 
a  new  source  of  abuses  and,  frauds.  It  was  thought 
necessary  to  write  the  lives  of  these  celestial  pat* 
rons,  in  order  to  procure  for  them  the  veneration 
and  confidence  of  a  deluded  multitude ;  and  here 

*'  ( See  Dan.  Pape1>roch|a8,  De  tolenmum  canontxatioman  initM  et  pfm 
jTffM*  in  PtopyUto  Actor.  SS.  mens*  Maii,  p.  171 ;  and  the  oUier  authort 
vho  have  written  upon  this  subject,  of  which  there  is  an  ample  list  in 
ihe  BUftiographia  ^ntiguar'  of  Fabricius,  cap.  vii>  $  85,  p.  270* 

k  See  the  eandid  and  impartial  account  that  is  given  of  this  matter,  bj 
Ae  late  pope,  Benedict  XIV.  in  his  laborious  work,  JDe  eervorum  Dei 
^atificati&ne  e$  bemtorum  caaonixatUne^  lib.  t.  eap.  yii.  p.  50,  torn*  i.  opp. 
edit.  Roman.  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  historians  of  the  ehnrch  of 
Bome  would  learn  to  imitate  the  pradanoe*  inodentioo»  and  equity  of 
Uiat  ilhntrioua  pontiff. 
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lying  wonders  were  invented,  and  all  the  resotifces  cent,  ix, 
of  foi^ry  and  fable  exhausted,  to  celebrate  exploits  ^^^'^  "* 
which  had  never  been  performed,  and  to  perpetu- 
ate the  memory  of  holy  persons  who  had  never 
existed.  We  have  yet  extant  a  prodigious  quan* 
tity  of  these  trifling  legends,  the  greatest  part  of 
which  were  undoubtedly  forged  after  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  by  the  monastic  writers,  who  had 
both  the  inclination  and  leisure  to  edify  the  church 
by  these  pious  frauds.  The  same  impostors  who 
peopled  the  celestial  regions  with  fictitious  saints, 
employed  also  their  fruitful  inventions  in  embellish- 
ing with  false  miracles,  and  various  other  imperti- 
nent forgeries,  the  history  of  those  who  had  been 
really  martyrs  or  confessors  in  the  cause  of  Christ ; 
these  fictions  however  did  not  pass  with  impunity, 
but  were  severely  censured  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  writers  of  the  times  in  which  they  were 
imposed  upon  the  credulity  of  the  public.^  Various 
were  the  motives  that  engaged  different  persons  to 
propagate  or  countenance  these  impostures.  Some 
were  excited  to  this  by  the  seductions  of  a  false  de- 
votion,  which  reigned  in  this  perverse  and  ignorant 
age,  and  made  them  imagine  that  departed  saints 
were  highly  delighted  with  the  applauses  and  ven«* 
eradon  of  mortals,  and  never  failed  to  crown  with 
peculiar  marks  of  their  favour  and  protection  such 
as  were  zealous  in  honouring  their  memories  and 
in  celebrating  their  exploits.  The  prospect  of  gain, 

A  See  Serratui  Lupiu't  Vifa  Maxindnit  p>  275,  §76,  and  the  eandid 
and  learned  observations  upon  this  subject  that  are  to  be  found  in  Tari- 
ous  places  of  the  works  of  the  celebrated  Laundy :  e.  g.  in  his  DUpune* 
tio  EpistoU  Petri  de  Marca,  tie  tempore  quo  in  GalHa  Chritti  Jidea  re- 
tepta,  eap*  xiv.  p.  110,  in  his  THasertationet  de  prime  Ckrietiaiue  rtli^. 
in  Gallia  »m/uf,  Diss-  u.  p.  Ii2,  l44,  145,  147,  168,  169,  181.  De  Imz- 
cri,  Magdal.  et  Martha  in  GalUam  apptdni^  p.  340.  /)e  Duobui  7)io- 
nffeUe^  p.  527,  529,  530,  torn,  ii.part  i.  opp.  See  also  Martene  Theeaurue 
Anecdt^r.  torn-  i.  p*  191.  HUfire  JUtteraire  d^  h  France,  torn.  ir.  p. 
«73. 
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CENT.  IX.  and  the  ambitious  desire  of  being  reverenced  by 
^^^^"'  the  multitude,  engaged  others  to  multiply  the  num. 
ber,  and  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the  legends,  or 
saintly  registers.  For  the  churches  that  were  ded- 
icated to  the  saints  were  perpetually  crowded  widi 
supplicants,  who  flocked  to  them  with  rich  pres- 
ents,  in  order  to  obtain  succour  under  the  afflic- 
tions they  suffered,  or  deliverance  from  the  dangers 
which  they  had  reason  to  apprehend.  And  it  was 
esteemed  also  a  high  honour  to  be  the  more  imme- 
diate ministers  of  these  tutelary  mediators,  who,  as 
it  is  likewise  proper  to  observe,  were  esteemed 
and  frequented  in  proportion  to  their  antiquity,  and 
to  the  number  and  importance  of  the  pretended  mir-^ 
acles  that  had  rendered  their  lives  illustrious.  This 
latter  circumstance  offered  a  strong  temptation  to 
such  as  were  employed  by  the  various  churches  in 
writing  the  lives  of  their  tutelar  saints,  to  supply 
by  invention  the  defects  of  truth,  and  to  embellish 
their  legions  with  fictitious  prodigies ;  nay,  thej 
were  not  only  tempted  to  this  imposture,  but  were 
even  obliged  to  make  use  of  it  in  order  to  ^well 
the  fame  of  their  respective  patrons." 
Apnte-  w  But  even  all  this  was  insufficient  to  satisfy 
fw^rit^die  demands  of  superstition,  nourished  by  the 
■ninmiii.^  stTatagcms  of  a  corrupt  and  designing  priesthood, 
and  fcxmented  by  the  zeal  of  the  more  ignorant  and 
stupid  sons  of  the  church.  It  was  not  enough  to 
xeverence  departed  saints,  and  to  confide  in  their 
intercession  and  succours ;  it  was  not  enough  to 
clothe  them  with  an  imaginary  power  of  healing 
diseases,  working  miracles,  and  delivering  firom  all 
sorts  of  calamities  and  dangers ;  their  bones,  their 
clothes,  the  apparel  and  furniture  they  had  possess- 
ed during  their  lives,  the  very  ground  which  they 

«  Of  all  the  IiTet  of  tbe  ninti  written  in  thia  oeotorj,  none  arc  mora 
ikbje  to  inspimoB  than  those  drawn  up  by  the  Britons  and  NorBUUia. 
See  Mabillon  Pnr/.  ad  Are.  i  BenedicUn.  wb  inie. 
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had  touched,  or  in  which  their  putrified  carcasses  cent,  nc 
were  laid,  were  treated  with  a  stupid  veneration,  ^'^"'^  "' 
afiid  supposed  to  retaki  the  marvellous  virtue  of 
healing  ail  disorders  both  of  body  and  mind,  and 
of  defending  such  as  possessed  them  against  all  the 
assaults  and  devices  of  satan.  The  C9nsequence 
of  this  wretched  notion  was,  that  every  one  was 
eager  to  provide  himself  with  these  salutary  reme- 
dies, for  which  purpose  great  numbers  undertook 
fatiguing  and  perilous  voyages,  and  subjected 
themselves  to  all  sorts  of  hardships ;  while  others 
made  use  of  this  delusion  to  accumulate  their  rich- 
es,  and  to  impose  upon  the  miserable  multitude 
by  the  most  impious  and  shocking  inventions.  As 
the  demand  for  relics  was  prodigious  and  universal^ 
the  clergy  employed  all  their  dexterity  to  satisfy 
these  demands,  and  were  far  from  being  nice  in  the 
methods  they  used  for  that  end.  The  bodies  of 
the  saints  were  sought  by  fasting  and  prayer,  insti- 
tuted by  the  priest  in  order  to  obtain  a  divine  an- 
swer, and  an  infallible  direction,  and  this  pretend- 
ed direction  never  failed  to  accomplish  their  de- 
sires ;  the  holy  carcass  was  always  found,  and  that 
always  in  consequence,  as  they  impiously  gave  out, 
of  the  suggestion  and  inspiration  of  God  himself. 
Each  discovery  of  this  kind  was  attended  with  ex- 
cessive demonstrations  of  joy,  and  animated  the 
zeal  of  these  devout  seekers  to  enrich  the  church 
still  more  and  more  with  this  new  kind  of  treasure. 
Many  travelled  with  this  view  into  the  eastern 
provinces,  and  frequented  the  places  which  Christ 
and  his  disciples  had  honoured  with  their  presence^ 
diat  with  the  bones  and  other  secret  remains  of  the 
first  heralds  of  the  gospel,  they  might  comfort  de- 
jected minds,  calm  trembling  consciences,  save 
sinking  states,  and  defend  their  inhabitants  from 
all  sorts  of  calamities.  Nor  did  these  pious  trav- 
ellers return  home  empty ;  the  craft,  dexterity,  and 
knavery  of  the  Greeks,  found  a  rich  prey  in  the 
stupid  credulity  of  the  Latin  relic  hunters,  and 
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CENT.  DC  made  a  profitaUe  commerce  of  this  new  deyotibn* 
^^^LJl'  The  latter  paid  considerable  sums  for  legs  and 
arms,  skulls  and  jaw  bones,  several  of  which  were 
pagan,  and  some  not  human,  and  otlier  things  that 
were  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  primitive 
worthies  of  the  christian  church ;  and  thus  the  Latin 
churches  came  to  the  possession  of  those  celebrat- 
ed relics  of  St.  Mark,  St.  James,  St.  Bartholomew, 
Cyprian,  Pantaleon,  and  others,  which  they  show 
at  this  day  with  so  much  ostentation*  But  there 
were  many,  who,  unable  to  procure  for  themselves 
these  spiritual  treasures  by  voyages  and  prayers, 
had  recourse  to  violence  and  theft ;  for  all  sorts  of 
means,  and  all  sorts  of  attempts  in  a  cause  of  this 
nature  were  considered,  when  successful,  as  pious 
and  acceptable  to  the  Supreme  Being." 
,  The  «^  TH.  The  study  of  the  holy  scriptures  languished 
I^S^nes-  much  among  the  Greeks  in  this  century.  Photius, 
IteGi^' who  composed  a  book  of  questions^''  relating  to 
various  passages  of  scripture.  An  exposition  of  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  other  productions  of  the 
same  nature,""  was  one  of  the  few  that  employed 
their  talents  in  the  illustration  of  the  sacred  writings. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  sagacity  and  genius,  who 

■  See  Muratori  Jlntiq.  Ital.  medU  tnd^  torn.  T.  p«  6^  who  gives  ezAm* 
pies  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 

OCT*  *  This  work,  which  is  entitled  ^mphiUcfda,  from  its  having  heen 
addressed  to  Amphilochius,  bbhop  of  Cy^icnm,  consists  of  three  hun- 
dred and  eight  questions,  and  answers  to  them  ;  a  sixth  part  of  which, 
at  least,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Efnntlea  ^fPfuftiua,  published  at  London 
in  1651,  by  bishop  Montague.  The  most  of  these  questions  relate  to 
different  texts  of  the  Old  and  JVew  Tettameutf  but  these  are  inter- 
spei*sed  with  others  of  a  philosophical  and  literaiy  kind.  This  work  if 
still  extant  in  MSS.  in  the  Vatican,  Barberinian,  and  Bavarian  libraries. 

(^  P  Such  as  a  catena,  a  chain  of  commentaries  on  the  book  of 
Psalms,  compiled  from  the  writings  of  Athanasius,  Basil,  Chrysostom, 
Ice.  and  a  commentary  upon  the  Prophett,  both  of  which  are  yet  extant 
in  MSS.  the  former  in  the  Jfib&otkeca  Segueritmat  or  Cvktmiona^  and 
the  latter  in  the  Vatican  library. 
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preferred  the  dictates  of  reason  to  the  decisions  of  cent.  a. 
authority ;  notwithstanding  all  which,  he  cannot  be  ''^"'^  V' 
recommended  as  a  model  to  other  commentators. 
The  other  Greek  writers  who  attempted  to  explain 
tiie  holy  scriptures,  did  little  more  than  compile  and 
accumulate  various  passages  from  the  commenta- 
tors of  the  preceding  ages ;  and  this  method  was 
the  origin  of  those  catena^  or  chains  of  commenta- 
ries so  much  in  vogue  among  the  Greeks  during 
this  centur}%  of  which  a  considerable  number  have 
come  down  to  our  times,  and  which  consisted  en- 
tirely in  a  collection  of  the  explications  of  scripture 
that  were  scattered  up  and  down  in  the  ancient 
Mrriters^  The  greatest  part  of  the  theological  writers, 
finding  themselves  incapable  of  more  arduous  un- 
.  dertakings,  confined  their  labours  to  this  cornpiling 
method,  to  the  great  detriment  of  sacred  criticism. 

vni.  The  Latin  commentators  were  vastly  supe-  Defteuof  the 
rior  in  number  to  those  among  the  Greeks,  which  i  **"  *^ 
was  owing  to  the  zeal  and  munificence  of  Charle- 
magne, who,  both  by  his  liberality  and  by  his  ex- 
ample, had  excited  and  encouraged  the  doctors  of 
the  preceding  age  to  the  study  of  the  scriptures* 
Of  these  expositors  there  are  two  at  least  who  are 
worthy  of  esteem.  Christian  Druthmar,  whose 
Commentary  on  St.  Matthew,  is  come  down  to 
our  times,^  and  the  abbot  Bertharius,  whose  Two 
Books  concerning Jundamentals^  are  also  said  to  be 
yet  extant.  The  rest  seem  unequal  to  the  impor- 
tant office  of  sacred  critics,  and  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  which  we  have  had  already  occa- 
sion to  mention  in  the  course  of  this  history ;  the 
class  of  those  who  merely  collected  and  reduced 
into  a  mass  the  opinions  and  explications  of  the 

4  See  R.  Simon,  m»toire  critique  dt%  firinaipaux  commmttatevrt  du 
JVbiR'-  Teiiameni,  chap.  xxr.  p.  348 ;  as  alto  his  Critique  de  la  BibUe- 
theque  Eeclenattique  deM.Jhi  Pio*  torn.  i.  p.  893,  who,  iq  his  zxrith, 
lAd  xxTiith.  •hapteriy  giyes  aa  aeeoqnt  of  mott  of  tho  writen  mentioned 
Jiere. 
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CBNT.  DC  ancientS)  and  that  of  a  fantastic  set  of  expositors, 
^^"^"'  who  were  always  hunting  after  mysteries  in  the 
plainest  expressions,  and  labouring  to  deduce  a 
variety  of  abstruse  and  hidden  significations  from 
every  passage  of  scripturci  all  which  they  did,  for 
the  most  part,  in  a  very  clumsy  and  uncouth  man- 
ner. At  the  head  of  the  first  class  was  Rabanus 
Maurus,  who  acknowledges  that  he  borrowed  fTX>m 
the  ancient  doctors  the  materials  he  made  use  of  in 
illustrating  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  the 
Episdes  of  St.  Paul ;  Walafrid  Strabo,  who  bcwr- 
rowed  his  explications  chiefly  from  Rabanus;  Clau- 
dius of  Turin,  who  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  Angus* 
tin  and  Origen;  Hincmar,  whose  Exposition  of  the 
four  Books  of  Kings  compiled  from  the  fathers,  are 
vet  extant ;  Remigius  of  Auxerre,  who  derived 
xrom  the  same  source  his  illustrations  on  the  Psalms 
and  other  books  of  sacred  WTit ;  Sedulius,  who  ex- 

Slained  in  the  same  manner  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul; 
lorus,  Haymo,  bishop  of  Halberstadt,  and  others, 
whom,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  pass  in  silence. 
Aifcfoiiici.  SL  Rabanus  Maurus,  whom  we  introduced  above 
at  the  head  of  the  compilers  of  the  fathers,  deserves 
also  an  eminent  place  among  the  allegorical  com* 
mentatorst  on  account  of  his  difiuse  and  tedious 
work,  entitled  Scripture  Allegories.  To  this  class 
also  belong  Smaragdus,  Haymo,  Scotus,  Pasbasius 
Radbert,  and  many  others,  whom  it  b  not  neces- 
sary to  mention.  The  fundamental  and  general 
juinciple,  in  which  all  the  writers  of  this  class  agreci 
is,  that  beside  the  literal  signification  of  each  pas« 
sage  in  scripture,  there  are  hidden  and  deep  senses 
which  escape  the  vulgar  eye ;  but  they  are  not 
agreed  about  the  number  of  these  mysterious  sig* 
nifications.  Some  attribute  to  every  phrase  three 
senses ;  others  four ;  others  again  five ;  nay,  their 
number  is  carried  to  seven  by  Angelome,  a  monk 
of  Lysieux,  an  acute,  though  fimtutic  writer,  and 
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'who  is  for  from  deserving  the  meanest  rank  among  ceht.  ik. 
the  expositors  of  this  century/  Z.-^^  "' 

X.  The  teachers  of  theology  were  still  more  con-  i>e  ttate  of 
temptible  than  the  commentators,  and  the  Greeks^  ort. 
as  well  as  the  Latins,  were  extremely  negligent 
both  in  unfolding  the  nature,  and  proving  the  truth 
of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  Their  method  of 
inculcating  divine,  truth  was  dry  and  unsatisfacto- 
ry, and  more  adapted  to  fill  the  memory  with  sen- 
tences, than  to  enlighten  the  understanding,  or  to 
improve  the  judgment.  ;  The  Greeks,  for  the  most 
part,  followed  implicitly  Damasd&nxiSj  while  the 
Latins  submitted  their  hoodwinked  intellects  to  the 
authority  of  Augustine.  Authority  became  the 
test  of  truth,  and  supplied  in  arrogance  what  it 
wanted  in  argument.  That  magisterial  decisions 
were  employed  ifi  the  place  of  reason,  appears  man- 
ifestly from  the  Collectaneum  de  tribus  qu^stionu 
bus  of  Servatus  Lupus  ;  and  also  from  a  Treatise 
of  Remigius,  concerning  the  necessity  of  holding 
Just  the  truths  of  the  gospel^  and  of  maintaining  in-' 
violable  the  sacred  authority  of  the  holy  and  ortho- 
dox  fathers.  If  any  deigned  to  appeal  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  scriptures  in  ulefence  of  their  sys- 
tems, they  either  explained  them  in  an  allegorical 
manner,  or  understood  them  in  the  sense  that  had 
been  given  to  them  by  the  decrees  of  councils,  of 
in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  ;  from  which  senses 
they  thought  it  both  unlawful  and  impious  to  depart. 
The  Irish  doctors  alone,  and  particularly  Johannes 
Scotus,  had  the  courage  to  spurn  the  ignominious 
fetters  of  authority,  and  to  explain  the  sublime 
doctrines  of  Christianity  in  a  manner  conformable 
to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  the  principles  of  true 

'  See  Che  prefaee  to  Ut  CmnmmUmTf  on  the  book  ofXtngM  io  the  Bi^ 
Heikeca  Pairum  MmximOf  torn.  zv.  p.  308.  The  commentary  of  Ange- 
lome  upon  the  book  of  Genew^  wai  published  by  Bernftrd  Peziai  in  hit 
7%e9aurU9  Jhtecdototwn^  torn.  L  pert  i.  but  indeed  the  Ion  Wdokl  not 
llETe  been  gremt  had  H  never  leen  the  light* 

vol..  lu  41 
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CENT,  uc  philoBophy. .  But  this  noble  attempt  drew  upon 

"^"^"'  them  the  malignant  fury  of  a  superstitious  age,  and 

exposed  them  to  the  hatred  of  the  Latin  theolcv 

gists,  who  would  not  permit  either  reason  or  phi* 

losophy  to  meddle  themselves  in  religious  matters.* 

or  christian      XL  The  important  science  of  morals  suffered,  like 

*"^''^'  all  others,  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  and  unskilful 
writers*  The  labours  of  some  were  wholly  em* 
ployed  in  collecting  from  the  fathers  an  indigested 
heap  of  maxims  and  sentences  concerning  religious 
and  moral  duties ;  and  such,  among  others,  was 
the  work  of  Alvarus,  ^ititled  ScmtUUt  Patrunu 
Others  wrote  in  a  more  systematic  manner  con- 
cerning virtue  and  vice,  such  as  Halitgarius,  Ra- 
banus  Maurus,  and  Jonas,  bishop  of  Orleans ;  but 
the  representations  they  gave  of  the  one  and  the 
other  were  very  difibrent  from  those  which  we  find 
in  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Others  again  fell  into  that 
most  absurd  and  dejusive  method  of  instructing 
the  ignorant  in  the  will  of  God  by  a  fantastic  com* 
bination  of  figures  and  allegories ;  and  several  of 
the  Greeks  began  to  turn  their  studies  toward  the 
resolving  cases  of  consciences^  in  order  to  remove 
the  difiiculties  that  arose  in  scrupulous  and  timor- 
ous  minds.  We  pass  in  silence  the  writers  of 
homilies  and  books  of  penance,  of  which  there  was 
a  considerable  number  in  this  century. 

Tttjigg«»  xn.  The  doctrine  of  the  mystics,  whose  origin  is 
falsely  attributed  to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  and 
whose  precepts  were  designed  to  elevate  the  soul 
above  all  sensible  and  terrestrial  objects,  and  to 
unite  it  to  the  Deity  in  an  ineffable  manner,  had  been 
now  for  a  long  time  in  vogue  among  the  Greeks, 

•  For  an  aeoouqt  of  the  penecution  and  hatred  that  Johannes  Seotni 
■alTered  in  the  eaiise  ofreaaon  and  libera,  see  Da  Boiilay»  £B9i»^cadem' 
furii,  torn.  i.  p.  18S ;  as  also  MabiUon,  Mt^  Smi€t9r.  Ord^  £etieiL  8^ 
V.  p.  39«. 

•  See  Nicephori  Ckartoph^lae.  EpUtpU  JhuBp  in  the  BibUathfeaM^, 
na  Pixtrtm,  torn,  iii*  p.  it9. 
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and  more  especially  among  the  monastic  orders,  cent.  ix. 
And  to  augment  the  cre^t  of  this  fanatical  sect,  ^^^l-il* 
and  multiply  its  followers,  Michael  Syncellus  and 
Methodius  composed  the  most  pompous  and  elo- 
quent  panegj'rics  upon  the  memory  of  Dionysius, 
in  which  his  virtues  were  celebrated  with  the  ut- 
most exaggeration.  The  Latins  were  not  as  yet 
bewitched  with  the  specious  appearance  and  the 
^Mlusory  charms  of  the 'mystic  devotion,  which  was 
equally  adapted  to  affect  persons  of  a  lively  fancy, 
and  those  of  a  more  gloomy  turn  of  mind.  They 
lived  in  a  happy  ignorance  of  this  contagious  doc- 
trine, when  the  Grecian  emperor  Michael  Balbus 
sent  to  Lewis  the  Meek,  in  the  year  824,  a  copy 
of  the  pretended  works"  of  Dionysius  the  Areopa- 
l^te,  which  fatal  present  kmdled  immediately  the 
holy  flame  of  mysticism  in  the  western  provinces, 
and  filled' the  Latins  with  the  most  enthusiasdc  ad- 
miration of  this  n«w  religion.  The  translation  of 
these  spurious  works  into  Latin  by  the  express 
order  of  the  emperor,^  who  could  not  bd  easy  while 

A  Usierii  Sylloge  Ef^.  JBbemiear,^  54,  55.  (^  The  spnriousnctt 
of  these  works  is  now  uniTenftlljr  gniDted  by  the  most  teamed  ivid  im- 
partial of  the  Romaa  catholic  writers,  as  they  contain  accounts  of  mao]^ 
events  that  happened  several  ages  after  the  time  of  Dionysius,  and  were 
not  at  all  mentioned  until  after  the  fifth  century.  See  Fleury,  Ilitt, 
EccUt.  Iivr.  liv.  torn.  xi.  p.  520,  edit.  Bruxellcs* 

^  That  these  books  were  translated  by  the  order  of  Lewis,  appears 
manifestly  from  the  epistle  to  that  emperor,  which  Hilduin  prefixed  to 
his  Jreopaffitica,  and  in  which,  p.  66,  edit.  Cofon.  1563,  we  find  the 
following  passage  ;  *'I>e  notttia  librorum,  quot  C/HomfnutJ  patrio  ser. 
none  oonseripsit,  el  qoibas  petentibus  illoa  eomposuit,  lectio  nobis  per 
Dei  gratiam  et  Testram  ordinationem,  ct^iu  4UpemaUone  interpreta$9%p 
scrinia  nostra  eos  p^entibus  reserant,  satisfacit."  From  this  passage  it 
is  evident  that  they  are  mistaken,  who  affirm  that  the  Latin  translation 
of  the  works  of  Dionysius  was  not  made  before  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Bald.  And  they  err  also,  who,  with  Mabilkm,  AnnaL  Benet&ct,  toi% 
ii.  lib.  xxix.  $  59,  p.  488,  and  the  authors  of  the  Hist,  JUtt.  de  la  France, 
tDm.  ▼.  p*  499,  inform  as,  that  MIolMel  Balb«i  sept  tjheut works  tb«ady^ 
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cEiiT.  IX.  his  subje^  were  dqirived  of  such  an  inestimaUc 
^"^"^^  "'  treasure,  contributed  much  to  the  pnogreas  of  mys* 
ticism.  By  the]order  of  the  same  emperor,  Hiiduin, 
abbol  of  St*  Denys,  composed  an  account  of  the 
life,  actions,  and  writings  of  Dionysius,  under  the 
title  of  Areopagitica^  in  which  work,  among  other 
impudent  fictbns,  usual  in  those  times  of  super- 
stition and  imposture,  he  maintained,  in  order  to 
exalt  the  honour  of  his  nation,  that  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite,  and  Dionysius  the  bishc^  of  Paris, 
were  one  and  the  same  person.""  This  fable,  which 
was  invented  with  unparalleled  assurance,  was  re* 
ceived  with  the  most  perfect  and  unthinking  cre- 
dulity, and  made  such  a  deep  and  permanent  im«» 
pression  upon  the  minds  of  the  French,  that  the 
repeated  demonstrations  of  its  falsehood  have  not  as 
yet  been  sufficient  to  ruin  its  credit  entirely.  As  the 
first  translation  of  the  works  of  Dionysius,  that  had 
been  done  by  the  order  of  Lei^^is  the  Meek,  was 
probably  in  a  barbarous  and  obscure  style,  a  new 
and  more  elegant  one  was  given  by  the  famous 
Johannes  Scotus  Erigena,  at  the  reque^  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  the  publication  of  which  increased  con« 
sidesably  the  partisans  of  the  mystic  theology 
among  the  French,  Italians,  and  Germans.  Scotus 
himself  was  so  enchanted  with  this  new  doctrine, 
that  he  incorporated  it  into  his  philosophical  sys- 
tem, and  upon  all  occasions  either  accommodated 
his  philosophy  to  it,  m  explained  it  according  to 
the  principles  of  his  philosophy. 

translated  into  LaUd  to  the  emperor  Lewis.  It  is  amazing  how  men  of 
learning  could  fell  into  this  latter  error,  after  reading  the  following  pair 
sage  in  the  epittle  above  quoted  j  '*  Autheiiticos  namque  eosdem  (^/>»o- 
fu/aUj  libros  Gneca  lingua  conscriptos,  oum  echonomus  ecclesia  Constan- 
tinopolitasK  et  ceteri  missi  Michuelis  legatione  ;  functi  sunt;  pro  mtt- 
nere  magno  suscepimus.'* 

»  LaonojTy  JDitw.  de  Ditcrimine  DimytU  ^reopag;,  et  PmrinenaUt  eap. 
IT.  p.  38,  torn.  ii.  p.  i.opp.  as «Iso  Che  vritiqgt  of  this  great  itmh.WB». 
cemifif  the  Tvm  JHonjfitii^ei. 
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xio.  The  defence  <tf  Christianity  againsUhe  Jews  cmr.is. 
and  pagam  was  greatly  neglected  in  this  century,  ^^^'^  "' 
in  which  the  intestine  disputes  and  dissensions  that  The  st»teor 
divided  the  churchy  gave  sufficient  employment  to  o^S^£i 
sadi  as  had  an  incUnation  to  controversy,  or  a  tal-  ***'**'• 
etit  of  managing  it  with  dexterity  and  knowledge. 
Agobard  however,  as  also  Amnio  and  Rabanus 
j^urus,  chastised  the  insolence  and  malignity  of 
the  Jews,  and  exposed  their  various  absurdities 
and  errors,  while  the  emperor  Leo,  Theodoras 
Abucara,  and  other  writers,  whose  performances 
are  lost,  employed  their  polemic  labours  a^inst 
the  proigress  of  the  Saracens,  and  refuted  th^ir  im-* 
jHOus  and  extravagant  system*    But  it  may  be  ob- 
served  in  general  of  those  who  wrote  against  the 
Saracens,  that  they  reported  many  things,  both 
concerning  Mahomet  and  his  religion,  which  were 
&r  from  bang  true ;  and  if,  as  there  is  too  much 
peason  to  imagine,  they  did  this  designedly  and 
knowing  the  fsdsehood,  or  at  least  the  uncertainty 
of  what  they  alleged  against  these  infidels,  we  must 
kx>k.  upon  their  writings  rather  as  intended  to  de- 
-  ter  the  cluistians  from  apostasy,  than  to  give  a  ra* 
tioaal  refutation  of  the  Sar^en  doctrine. 

xn.  The  contests  of  the  christians  among  them-   The  tmui- 
selves  were  carried  on  with  greater  eagerness  and  J^\^!^ 
animosity  than  the  disputes  in  which  they  wereSSSJ?^ 
engaged  with  the  common  enemies  of  their  faith  ; 
and  th«rse  ccmtests  were  daily  productive  of  new 
calamities  and  disorders  which  dishonoured  their 
profisssion,  and  cast  a  heavy,  though  undeserved 
reproach  upon  the  cause  of  true  religion.     After 
the  banishment  of  Irene,  the  controversy  concerning 
images  broke  out  anew  among  the  Greeks,  and 
was  carried  on  by  the  contending  parties,  during 
the  half  of  this  century,  with  various  and  uncertain 
success.    The  emperor  Nicephorus,  thou gh  he  did 
not  abrogate  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Nice,  nor 
order  the  imagea  to  be  taken  out  of  tha  churphesir 
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CENT.  IX,  yet  deprived  the  patrons  dT  image  worship  o£  all 
^^11^1  jpower  to  molest  or  injure  their  adversaries,  and 
seems  upon  the  whole  to  have  been  an  enemy  to 
that  idolatrous  service.    But  his  successor  Michael 
Curopalates,  simamed  Rhangebe,  acted  in  a  very 
different  manner.  Feeble  and  timorous,  and  dread- 
ing the  rage  of  the  priests  and  monks  that  main- 
tained the  cause  of  images,  he  favoured  that  cause 
during  his  short  reign,  and  persecuted  its  adversa- 
ries with  the  greatest  bitterness  and  cruelty.    The 
scene  changed  again,  upon  the  accession  of  Leo 
the  Armenian  to  the  empire,  who  abolished  the  de- 
crees of  the  nicene  council  relating  to  the  use  and 
worship  of  images,  in  a  council  assembled  at  Con* 
stantinople,  a.  d.  814  ;y  without  however  enacting 
any  penal  laws  against  their  idolatrous  wor^ip- 
pers.     This  moderation,  far  from  satisfying  the 
patriarch  Nicephorus,  and  the  other  partisans  of 
image  worship,  only  served  to  encourage  their  ob* 
stinacy,  isind  to  increase  their  insolence  ;    upon 
which  the  emperor  removed  the  haughty  prdate 
from  his  office,  and  chastised  the  fury  of  several 
of  his  adherents  with  a  deserved  pun^ment  His 
successor  Michael,  sirpamed  Balbus,  or  the  Siam- 
merer,  was  obliged  to  observe  the  same  conduct, 
and  to  depart  from  the  clemency  and  indulgence, 
which  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  had  dis- 
covered toward  the  worshippers  of  images,  whose 
idolatry  however  he  was  far  from  approving ;  the 
monks  more  especially  provoked  his  indignation 
by  their  fanatical  rage,  and  forced  him  to  treat  them 
with  particular  severity.     But  the  zeal  of  his  son 
and  successor  Theophilus,  in  discouraging  this 
new  idolatry,  was  still  more  vehement ;  for  he  op- 
posed the  worshippers  of  images  with  great  vio- 
lence, and  went  so  far  as  to  put  to  death  some  of 

(^■J  Fleury  and  some  other  wrilen  plaeo  the  meetiaf  of  (his  eooa- 
eil  in  the  jear  8t5. 
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the  more  obstinate  ringleaders  of  that  impetuous  cent,  ix 
faction.  H^Z^l' 

XV-  Upon  the  death  of  Theophilus,  which  hap- 
]>ened  in  the  year  842,  the  regency  \vas  entrusted 
"With  the  empress  Theodora  during  her  son's  mi- 
nority. This  superstitious  princess,  fatigued  with 
the  importunate  solicitations  of  the  monks,  delud- 
ed by  their  forged  miracles,  and  not  a  little  influ- 
enced also  by  their  insolent  threats,  assembled,  in 
the  year  abovementioned,  a  council  at  Constanti- 
nople, in  which  the  decrees  of  the  second  nicene 
council  were  reinstated  in  their  lost  authority,  and 
the  Greeks  were  indulged  in  their  corrupt  propen- 
sity to  image  worship  by  a  law  which  encouraged 
that  wretched  idolatry."  So  that  after  a  controver- 
sy, which  had  been  carried  on  during  the  space  of 
an  hundred  and  ten  years,  tlfc  cause  of  idolatry  tri- 
umphed over  the  dictates  of  reason  and  Christiani- 
ty ;  the  whole  east,  the  Armenians  excepted,  bow- 
eA  down  before  the  victorious  images ;  nor  did  any 
of  the  succeeding  emperors  attempt  to  cure  the 
Greeks  of  this  superstitious  phrenzy,  or  restrain 
them  in  the  performance  of  this  childish  worship. 
The  council  that  was  held  at  Constantinople  un- 
der Photius,  in  the  year  879,  and  which  is  reckon- 
ed by  the  Greeks  the  eighth  general  council^  gave 
a  farther  degree  of  force  and  vigour  to  idolatr)',  by 
maintaining  the  sanctity  of  images,  and  approving, 
confirming,  and  renewing  the  nicene  decrees.  The 
superstitious  Greeks,  who  were  blindled  by  the 
monks  in  the  most  ignominious  manner,  esteemed 
this  council  as  a  most  signal  blessing  derived  to 
them  from  the  immediate  interposition  of  heaven, 
andaccordlngly  instituted  in  commemoration  there- 

*  See  Fred.  Spanheim,  ffistoria  Imaginum^  lect.  Ti'ii.  p.  845,  torn*  U. 
opp.  if'Enfant,  Prefervatif  contre  la  Reunion  avec  fo  Sie^e  de  Rom^ 
torn.  ill.  I«lt  xiT*  p.  UT,  l«tt.  xviii.  xiz.  p.  509* 
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CENT.  IX.  of  an*  anniversary  festival,  which  was  called  the 
Feast  of  Orthodoxy  J^ 


^^aog  ^  xvL  The  triumph  of  images,  notwithstanding  the 
zealous  efforts  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  in  their  fa- 
vour, was  obtained  with  much  more  difficulty 
among  the  Latins,  than  it  had  been  among  the 
Greeks ;  for  the  former  maintained  as  yet  that  in- 
valuable,  and  indeed  unalienable  privilege  of  judg- 
ing for  themselves  in  religious  matters,  and  were 
far  from  being  disposed  to  submit  their  reason  im- 
plicitly to  the  decisions  of  the  pontiff,  or  to  look 
upon  any  thing  as  infallible  and  true,  which  had 
authority  for  its  only  foundation.  The  most  of 
the  European  christians,  as  we  have  seen  alt^ady, 
steered  a  middle  course  between  the  idolaters  and 
the  iconoclasts,  between  those  who  were  zealous 
for  the  worship  of  ima^s  on  the  one  hand,  and  those 
who  were  averse  to  all  use  of  them  on  the  other. 
They  were  of  opinion  that  images  might  be  stif- 
fered  as  the  means  of  aiding  the  memory  of  the 
faithful,  and  of  calling  to  their  remembrance  the 
pious  exploits  and  the  virtuous  actions  of  the  per- 
sons they  represented  ;  buttheydetestedall  thoughts 
of  paying  them  the  least  marks  of  religious  hom- 
age or  adoration.  Michael  Balbus,  when  he  sent, 
in  the  year  824,  a  solemn  embassy  to  Lewis  the 
Meek,  to  renew  and  ccMifirm  the  treaties  of  frknd* 
ship  and  peace  that  had  been  concluded  between 
his  predecessors  in  the  empire  and  Charlemagne, 
charged  his  mhiisters,  in  a  particular  manner,  to 
bring  over  the  king  of  the  Franks'*  to  the  party 

•  See  Gretier  ObtervaU  in  C»dinum  de  qficuM  Jula  et  Ect^s,  C01U 
stanUn^poUtan^t^  lib*  iii>  cap*  riii.  as  alto  the  Cerenwmale  Byxantiiham^ 
lately  published  by  Reisk*  lik  i*  c.  zzTiii.  p.  9S. 

dj*  ^  So  Miehael  and  his  son  Theophilus  style  Lewis  in  their  letter 
to  bim,  refusing  him  the  title  of  emperor,  to  vhieh  however  he  had  an 
undoubted  right  in  consequence  of  the  treaties  which  tbey  now  desiretl 
to  renew. 
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of  the  iconoclasts,  that  they  might  gradually  sup- 
press, by  their  united  influence,  the  worship  of 
images,  and  thus  restore  concord  and  tranquillity 
to  the  church.  Lewis  upon  this  occasion  assem- 
bled a  council  at  Paris,  a.  d.  824,^  in  order  to  ex- 
amine the  proposal  of  the  Grecian  emperor,  in 
which  it  was  resolved  to  adhere  to  the  decrees  of 
the  council  of  Frankfort,  which  allowed  the  use  of 
images  in  the  churches,  but  severely  prohibited 
die  treating  them  with  the  smallest  marks  of  relig- 
ious worship.  But  in  process  of  time  the  Euro- 
pean christians  departed  gradually  from  the  ob- 
servance of  this  injunction,  and  fell  imperceptibly 
into  ajblind  submission  to  the  decisions  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiff,  whose  influence  and  authority  grew 
more  formidable  from  day  to  day ;  so  that  toward 
the  conclusion  of  this  century,  the  Gallican  clergy 
began  to  pay  a  certain  kind  of  religious  homage 
to  the  saintly  images,  in  which  their  example  was 
followed  by  the  Germans  and  other  nations.* 

xvn.  Notwithstanding  this  apostasy,  the  icono-  ^^^ 
clasts  were  not  destitute  of  adherents  among  the  tbe*i*tii» 
Latins.    The  most  eminent  of  these  was  Claudius, 

CO*  *  Fleiirjy  Le  Saear,  and  other  hittorwns,  pUee  Qnaaimously  thii 
«fmneil  in  the  jear  835.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe  here,  thA  the 
proceedings  of  this  couneil  eTidentlj  show,  that  the  deeisiona  of  the  Ro» 
man  pontiff  were  hj  no  means  looked  upon  at  this  time  either  as  obti- 
gatory  or  in&llible.  For  vhen  the  letter  of  pope  Adrian,  in  favonr  of 
images,  was  read  in  the  coancil,  it  was  almost  nnanimonsly  rejected  as 
•ontaining  absurd  and  erroncoos  opinions.  The  decrees  of  the  second 
eoaneil  of  Nice  rebiting  to  image  worship,  vere  also  censured  by  the 
Gallican  bishops ;  and  the  authority  of  that  council,  though  received  by 
■everal  popes  as  an  mcumenieal  one,  absolutely  rejected.  And  what  is 
remarkable  is,  that  the  pope  did  not  on  this  account  declare  the  Gallican 
bishops  heretics,  nor  exclude  them  from  the  communion  of  the  apostoU 
ie  see.    See  Fleury,  liv.  xlvii. 

4  Mabillon,  JhmaL  Benedietin,  torn.  ii.  p.  488.  Id.  Prof,  ad  Sac.  ir. 
Jictor.  SS.  Ord,  BenedictL  Ske.  iv.  part  i.  p.  7,  8.  Le  Cointe,  Jnnal, 
Jfccle9.  Franew.  torn.  it.  adKa.  824. 
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cj&NT.  IX.  bishop  of  Turin,  by  birth  a  Spaniard,  and  also  a 
l*^^^  "-1  disciple  of  Felix,  bishop  of  UrgeL  This  zealous 
prelate,  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  the  episcopal 
dignity  through  the  favour  of  Lewis  the  Meek, 
began  to  exercise  the  duties  of  his  function  in  the 
year  823,  by  ordering  all  images,  and  even  the 
cross,  to  be  cast  out  of  the  churches,  and  commit- 
ted to  the  flames.  The  year  following  he  composed 
a  treatise,  in  which  he  not  only  defended  these  ve- 
hement proceedings,  and  declared  against  the  iise 
as  well  as  the  worship  of  images,  but  also  broached 
several  other  opinions  that  were  quite  contrary  to 
the  notions  of  the  multitude,  and  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  times.  He  denied  among  other  things,  in 
opposition  to  the  Greeks,  that  the  cross  was  to  be 
honourecl  with  any  kind  of  worship ;  he  treated 
relics  with  the  utmost  contempt,  as  absolutely  des- 
titute of  the  virtues  that  were  attributed  to  them, 
and  censured  with  much  freedom  and  severity  those 
pilgrimages  to  the  holy  land,  and  those  voyages  to 
the  tombs  of  the  saints,  which  in  this  century  were 
looked  upon  as  extremely  salutar}^  and  particular- 
ly meritorious.  This  noble  stand,  in  the  defence 
of  true  religion,  drew  upon  Claudius  a  multitude 
of  adversaries  ;  the  sons  of  superstition  rushed 
updn  him  from  all  quarters ;  Theodemir  Dungal- 
lus,  Jonas  of  Orleans,  and  Walafridus  Strabo* 
united  to  overwhelm  him  with  their  voluminous 
answers.  But  the  learned  and  venerable  prelate 
maintained  his  ground,^  and  supported  his  cause 
with  such  dexterity  and  force  that  it  remained  tri- 

0^  •  In  order  to  do  justiee  to  the  adversaries  of  Claudias  here  men- 
tioDed,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  they  only  maintained  the  inno- 
cence and  usefulness  of  images,  without  pretending  to  represent  them 
as  objects  of  religious  worship. 

'Mabillon,  Annal,  BenetUeHn.  torn.  ii.  p.  488.  Praf,  ad  &ec.  iv.  ^c- 
tor.  SS,  Ord,  Benedict'  p.  8.  JBttoire  litter,  de  la  France,  torn.  it.  p. 
491,  and  torn.  v.  p.  87,  64.  Jaq.  Basnage,  HL^toiredeM  EgUwt  Refirmee^i 
ima.  I  period  ir.  p.  68»  ed.  in  4td« 
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^mphant,  and  gained  new  credit.     And  hetice  it  cent,  dl 
happened,  that  the  city  of  Turin  and  the  adjacent  7^^^^  "' 
country  were,  for  a  long  time  after  the  death  of 
Claudius,  much  less  infected  with  superstition  than 
the  other  parts  of  Europe. 

xvni.  The  controversy  that  had  been  carried  on  ,,^S*2?t^ 
in  the  preceding  century  concerning  xS^r  procession^  S?thSS5!'. 
if  we  may  be  allowed  that  term,  of  the  Holy  Ghost  SSrffi^S- 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  also  concerning  >y  ©»«»<• 
the  word  filioque^  foisted  by  the  Latins  into  the 
creed  of  Constantinople,  broke  out  now  with  re- 
doubled vehemence,  and  from  a  private  dispute  ^ 
became  a  flaming  contest  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches.  The  monks  of  Jerusalem  distin- 
guished themselves  in  this  controversy,  and  com- 
plained particularly  of  the  interpolation  of  the  word 
Jilioquey  i.  e.  and  from  the  Son,  in  the  abovemen- 
tioned  symbol ;  nor  did  they  stop  here,  but  des- 
patched  to  Charlemagne,  in  the  year  809,  a  cer- 
tain ecclesiastic  of  their  order,  whose  name  was 
John,  to  obtain  satisfaction  in  this  matter.*^  The 
affair  was  debated  in  due  form,  both  in  a  council 
assembled  this  same  year  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  and 
at  Rome,  in  presence  of  the  sovereign  pontiff,  Leo 
III.  to  whom  the  emperor  had  sent  ambassadors 
for  that  purpose.  Leo  adopted  the  doctrine  which 
represented  the  Holy  Ghost  as  proceeding  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  but  he  condemned  the  addition 
that  had  been  made  to  the  symbol,**  and  declared 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  word  Jilioque  ox  from  the 
Son^  as  it  was  a  glaring  interpolation,  ought  to  be 
omitted  in  reading  the  symbol,  and  at  length  struck 
out  of  it  entirely,  not  every  where  at  once,  but  in 

c  Se«  Steph.  Baluzii  Miscellanea,  torn.  viL  p.  14. 

03*  ^  This  addition  of  the  word  JiUoqu&  to  the  symbot  of  Niec  and 
CoBstaotinoplc  was  made  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  oentaries  by  the  churches 
of  Spain,  and  their  example  was  followed  by  most  of  the  Gallican 
rhnrehes,  where  the  symbol  wa^  read  and  sang  with  this  addition. 
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cEirr.  tx.  such  a  prudent  manner  as  to  prevent  disturbance* 
^^^'^"',  His  successors  were  of  the  same  opinion ;  the  word 
however  being  once  admitted,  not  only  kept  its 
place  in  opposition  to  the  Roman  pontiffs,  but  was 
by  degrees  added  to  the  symbol  in  all  the  Latin 
churches.^ 
Tbeoontns.     xix  To  thcsc  disDutcs  of  ancicnt  oriffin  were 
io(t^^u^  added  controversies  entirely  new,  and  particularly 
hy^^ftuwwM  that  famous  one  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  present  in  the 
euchartst.     It  had  been  hitherto  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  church,  that  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  were  administered  to  those  who  received 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  and  that  they 
were  consequently  j&re^m^  at  that  holy  institution; 
but  the  sentiments  of  christians  concerning  the 
nature  and  manner  of  this  presence  were  various 
and  contradictory,  nor  had  any  council  determined 
with  precision  that  important  point,  or  prescribed 
the  manner  in  which  this  pretended  presence  was 
to  be  understood.     Both  reason  and  foily  were 
hitherto  left  free  in  this  matter,  nor  had  any  impe- 
rious mode  of  faith  suspended  the  exercise  of  the 
one,  or  restr^ned  the  extravagance  of  the  other. 
But  in  this  century,  Pascasius  Radbert,  a  monk,  and 
afterward  abbot  of  Corbey,  pretended  to  explain 
witli  precision,  and  to  determine  with  certainty,  the 
doctrine  of  the  church  on  this  head,  for  which  pur- 
pose he  composed,  in  the  year  831,  a  treatise  con- 
cerning the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.^    A  second  edition  of  this  treatise,  revised 

i  See  Le  Cointe,  AnnaL  Eccles.  Francor,  torn.  !▼•  ad  Ji*  809.  Loii> 
gae?al,  IRatoire  de  PEglUe  Gul&cane,  torn.  v.  p.  151. 

k  See  MabilloD,  JhmaleM  Benedict*  ii.  p.  939*  An  aeeonite  edition  of 
Badbert*8  book  is  published  bj  Martene.  in  the  ixtb.  tome  of  hwJmplu** 
Collect,  veter,  scriptor,  p.  378.  The  life  and  actions  of  this  wrongbeaded 
divine  are  treated  of  at  large  by  Mabillon,  in  bis  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord^ 
Benedict,  Sac,  ir.  part  ii.  p.  ISG,  and  bj  the  jesaits»  in  the  Mta  SS. 
Jlntwerp,ad.  d  un.  ApriUe. 
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PART    II. 


ivith  care,*and  considerably  augmented,  was  pre*  obnt,  k 
sented  in  the  year  845  to  Charles  the  Bald,  and 
gsive  principally  occasion  to  the  warm  and  import- 
ant   controversy  that  ensued.     The  doctrine  of 
Pascasius  amounted  in  general  to  the  two  follow- 
ing propositions.  Firsts  that  after  .the  consecration 
of  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord^s  supper,  nothing 
remamed  of  these  symbols  but  the  outward  figure^ 
under  which  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were 
really  and  locally  present ;  and  secondly^  that  the 
body  of  Christ  thus  present  in  the  eucharist  was 
the  same  body  that  was  bom  of  the  Virgin^  that 
suffered  upon  the  cross  ^  and  was  raised  from  the 
deiid.     This  new  doctrine,  and  more  especially  the 
second  proposition  now  mentioned,  excited,  as 
might  well  be  expected,  the  astonishment  of  many* 
Accordingly  it  was  opposed  by  Rabanus  Maurus^ 
Heribald,  and  others,  though  they  did  not  all 
refute  it  in  the  same  method,  nor  upon  the  same 
principles*    Charles  the  Bald,  upon  this  occasion^ 
ordered  the  famous  Ratramn  and  Johannes  Scotus 
to  draw  up  a  clear  and  rational  explication  of  that 
important  doctrine   which   Radbert  seemed    to 
have  so  egregiously  corrupted.'     These  learned 
divines  executed  with  zeal   and  diligence  the 
order  of  the  emperor.     The  treatise  of  Scotus 
perished  in  the  ruins  oi  time,  but  that  of  Ra* 
tramn   is    still   extant,""   and    furnished    amiple 

I  For  &n  accoant  of  RatrAian,  or  BertramD,  and  hit  famous  book 
which  has  made  so  much  ooise  in  the  world,  see  Fabricias  BibUottu 
Lot.  medU  avi,  torn*  i-  p*  1661* 

(Xj*  B  A  new  English  translation  of  the  hook  of  Bertramn,  priest 
and  monk  of  Corbey,  concerning  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
the  eacrctmentt  was  published  in  Dublin  in  the  year  1753 ;  to  whieh  is 
prefixed  a  very  learned  and  judicious  Historical  Dissertation  coneeming 
this  famous  author  and  his  works,  in  which  botli  are  ably  defended 
against  the  ealumniesand  fictions  of  the  Boman.eatholio  writers* 
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CENT.  IX  matter  of  dispute  both  in  theiast  arid  present 

FART    M.  ^ 

-  century." 
And  »rried     xx.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  controversy  each 
5S^**^"bSi  of  the  contending  parties  were  almost  as  muchdivid- 
ed  among  themselves  as  they  were  at  variance  with 
their  adversaries*  Radbert,  who  began  the  dispute, 
contradicts  himself  in  many  places,  departs  from  bis 
own  principles,  and  maintains  in  one  part  of  his 
book  conclusions  that  he  had  disavowed  in  another. 
His  principal  adversary'  Bertramn,  or  Ratramn, 
seems  in  some  respects  liable  to  the  same  charge ; 
he  appears  to  follow  in  general  the   doctrine  of 
those,  who  deny  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
are  really  present  in  the  holy  sacrament,  and  to 
affirm  on  the  contrary  that  they  are  only  represent- 
ed by  the  bread  and  wine  as  their  signs  or  symbols* 
There  are  however  several  passages  in  his  book 
which  seem  inconsistent  widi  this  just  and  rational 
notion  of  the  eucharist,  or  at  least  as  susceptible  of 
different  interpretations,  and  have  therefore  given 
rise  to  various  disputes.     Johannes  Scotus,  whose 
philosophical  genius  rendered  him  more  accurate, 
and  shed  through  his  writings  that  logical  preci- 
sion  so  much  wanted,  and  so  highly  desirable  in 
polemical  productions,  was  the  only  disputant  in  this 
contest,  who  expressed  his  sentiments  with  per- 
spicuity, method,  and  consistency,  and  declared 
plainly  that  the  bread  and  wine  were  the  signs  and 
symbols  of  the  absent  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
AH  the  other  theologists  of  his  time  fluctuate  and 
waver  in  their  opinions,  express  themselves  with 
ambiguity,  and  embrace  and  reject  the  same  ten- 
ets at  different  times,  as  if  they  had  no  fixed  or 
permanent  principles  concerning  the  matter  in 
question.      From  all  this   however  it  evidendy 

• 

■  There  is  an  accoant,  but  a  partial  one,  of  thii  oontroyeray  in  Ma- 
billon's  Pntf.  ad  Sac.  iv.  part  ii.  Benedict,  p.  Tiii.  which  the  eurious  read- 
er will  therefore  do  well  to  oompare  with  Bainase's  BUtvire  de 
ri:jr^0*toin.Lp.9O9. 
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appears,  that  there  was  not  as  yet  in  the  Latin  cent.  ix. 
church  any  fixed  or  universally  received  opinion  I_^''I_'i' 
concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  are  present  in  the  eucharist. 

XXL  The  disputants  in  this  controversy  chai^d 
each  other  reciprocally  with  the  most  odious  doc- 
trines, which  each  party  drew  by  way  of  conse- 
quences, from  the  tenets  they  opposed,  a  method 
of  proceeding  as  unjust  as  it  is  common  in  all  kinds 
of  debate.  Hence  arose  that  imaginary  heresy,  that 
upon  the  triumphant  progress  of  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  in  the  eleventh  century,  was  ^ 
branded  with  the  tide  of  stercoranism^  and  of  which 
the  true  origin  was  as  follows.     They  who,  em- 
bracing the  opinion  of  Pascasius  Radbert,  believed 
that  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  sacrament  were  sub- 
stantially changed  after  the  consecration,  and  pre- 
served only  their  external  figure,  drew  a  most  un- 
just conclusion  from  the  opinion  of  their  adversa- 
ries, who  maintained  on  the  contrary  that  the  bread 
and  wine  preserved  their  substance,  and  that  Christ's 
body  and  blood  were  only  figuratively,  and  not  re- 
ally  present  in  the  eucharist.     They  alleged  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  latter  implied,  that  the  body  of 
Christ  was  digested  in  the  stomach,  and  was  thrown 
out  with  the  other  excrements.     But  this  conse- 
quence was  quickly  retorted  upon  those  that  im- 
agined it ;  for  they  who  denied  the  metamorpho- 
sis of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  real  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  charged  the  same  enormous  con- 
sequence upon  their  antagonists  who  believed  this 
transmutation  ;  and  the  charge  was  much  more 
applicable  certainly  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  it  was  neither  tru- 
ly applicable  to  the  one  nor  to  the  other,  and  their 
mutual  reproaches,  most  wretchedly  founded,  show 
rather  a  spirit  of  invective,  than  a  ?eal  for  the  truth. 
The  charge  of  stercoranism  is  but  a  malignant  in- 
vention;  it  can  never,  without  the  mo&t  absurd 
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cEirr.ix.  impibdence,  be  brought  against  diose  who  deny 
PART  ri.  ^  transmutation  of  the  bread  into  the  body  of 
Christ ;  it  may  indeed  be  chai^;ed  upon  such  as 
allow  of  this  transmutation,  though  it  be  a  conse- 
quence that  none  of  them,  who  were  not  frenetic, 
did  perhaps  ever  avow.** 
Tiieramio-     xxn.  While  this  controversy  was  at  its  greatest 
^;^^  height,  another  of  a  quite  different  kind,  and  of 

timutd  grace,  ",    '  .  _^  *  i  , 

jgot^by  much  more  importance  arose,  whose  unhappy  con- 
sequences are  yet  felt  in  the  reformed  churches. 
The  subject  of  this  new  contest  was  the  doctrine 
of  predestination  and  divine  grace^  and  its  rise  is 
universally  attributed  to  Godeschalcus,  an  illustri- 
ous Saxon,  who  had  entered  involuntarily  into  the 
monasticorderintheconventof  Fulda,  from  whence 
he  removed  to  the  monastery  of  Orbais,  in  the  di- 
ocese of  Soissons,  where  he  prosecuted  his  theo- 
logical studies  with  great  assiduity,  but  also  with 
lui  insatiable  desire  of  sounding  the  deepest  mys- 
teries, and  of  being  wise  above  what  is  wriUen. 
This  eminent  ecclesiastic,  upon  his  return  from 
Rome  in  the  year  847,  took  up  his  lodging  for  some 
time  with  count  Eberald,  one  of  the  first  noblemen 
at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Lothaire,  where  he  dis^ 
coursed  largely  concerning  the  intricate  doctrine 
o{ predestination  in  presence  of  Nothingus,  bishop 
of  Verona,  and  maintained  that  God,  from  all  eter- 
nity, had  preordained  some  to  everlasting  life,  and 
others  to  everlasting  punishment  and  misery.  Ra* 
banus  Maurus,  who  was  by  no  means  his  friend, 
being  informed  of  his  propagating  this  doctrine, 
exposed  him  with  all  his  might.     To  render  his 
opposition  more  successful,  he  began  by  represent- 
ing Godeschalcus  as  a  corrupter  of  the  truerelig 
ion,  and  a  forger  of  monstrous  heresies,  in  som^s 

*  For  an  account  of  the  stercorattUta,  see  Mabillon^  Pr^/,  ad  Sa€.  !▼> 
Benedict,  part  ii.  p.  21.  J.  Basnage,  BUtmre  de  V  EgKee^  torn.  L  p. 
986,  and  a  Treatise  of  ^e  learned  Dr.  Ffaff,  published  lit  Tubiogae  iy 
1750. 
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letters  addressed  to  count  Eberald,  and  to  the  bish-  cent.  ix. 
op  of  Verona.  And  when  the  accused  monk  came  ^^"  "' 
from  Italy  into  Germany  to  justify  himself  against 
these  clamours,  and  for  that  purpose  appeared  at 
Mentz,  of  which  Rabanus  his  accuser  was  arch- 
bishop, he  was  condemned  in  a  council  assembled 
by  the  latter  in  that  city,  a.  d.  848,  and  sent  from 
thence  to  Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  in  whose 
diocese  he  had  received  the  order  of  priesthood. 
Hincmar,  who  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Ra- 
banus,  assembled  a  council  at  Quiercy,  a.  d.  849, 
in  which  Godeschalcus  was  condemned  a  second 
time,  and  was  also  treated  in  a  manner  equally  re- 
pugnant to  the  principles  of  religion  and  the  die* 
tates  of  humanity.  Because  he  was  firm  in  main- 
taining his  doctrine,  which  he  affirmed,  and  indeed 
with  truth,  to  be  the  doctrine  of  St.  Augustine,  the 
imperious  Hincmar  degraded  him  from  the  priest- 
hood, and  was  so  barbarous  as  to  order  him  to  be 
whipped  with  the  utmost  severity,  until  the  force 
of  his  pain  overpowering  his  constancy  obliged 
him,  according  to  the  commands  of  his  reverend 
executioners,  to  bum  with  his  own  hands  the  jus- 
tification of  his  opinions  which  he  had  presented 
to  the  council  of  Mentz.  After  these  barbarous 
proceedings,  the  unfortimate  monk  was  cast  into 
prison  in  the  monastery  of  Hautvilliers,  where  he 
ended  his  misery  and  his  days  in  the  year  868,  or 
the  year  following,  maintaining  with  his  last  breath 
the  doctrine  for  which  he  had  suflfered. 

xxitt  While  Godeschalcus  lay  in  prison,  his  doc-  JJ^fSS*^ 
trine  gained  him  followers,  his  sufferings  exeited 
compassion,  and  both  together  produced  a  con- 
siderable schism  in  the  Latin  church.  Ratramn, 
monk  of  Corbey,  Prudentius,  bishop  of  Troyes, 
Loup,  or  Lupus,  abbot  of  Ferrieres,  Florus,  dea- 
con of  Lyons,  Remi,  archbishop  of  the  same  city, 
with  his  whole  church,  all  these  eminent  and  U- 
iustrious  ecclesiastics,  with  many  others  whom  it 

VOL.  II.  43 
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CENT.  IX.  would  be  tedious  to  mention,  pleaded  with  the  ut* 
^'^*'^"*  most  zeal  and  vehemence,  both  in  their  writings 
and  in  their  discourse,  the  cause  of  this  unhappy- 
monk,  and  of  his  condemned  opinions.  Some  in- 
deed confined  themselves  principally  to  the  defence 
of  his  person  and  conduct ;  whUe  others  went  far* 
ther,  and  employed  all  their  zeal,  and  all  their  !»• 
bour  in  the  vindication  of  his  doctrine.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  question  were  Hincmar,  his 
unrighteous  judg^,  Amalarius,  the  celebrated  Jo- 
hannes Scotus,  and  others,  who  all  maintained  that 
Godeschalcus  and  his  c^inions  had  received  the 
treatment  they  deserved.  As  the  spirit  of  contro«» 
versy  ran  high  between  these  contending  parties, 
and  grew  more  vehement  from  day  to  day,  Charles 
the  Bald  summoned  a  new  council  or  synod,  which 
met  at  Quiercy,  a.  d.  853,  in  which,  by  the  cred- 
it and  influence  of  Hincmar,  the  decrees  of  the 
former  council  were  confirmed,  and  of  consequence 
Godeschalcus  again  condemned.  But  the  decrees 
of  this  council  were  declared  null,  and  decisions 
of  a  different  kind,  by  which  Godeschalcus  and 
his  doctrine  were  vindicated  and  defended,  were 
substituted  in  their  place  in  a  council  assembled 
at  Valence  in  Dauphiney,  a.  d.  855.  This  coun- 
cil  was  composed  of  the  clergy  of  three  provinces, 
Lyons,  Vienne,  and  Aries,  with  Remi,  archbishop 
of  Lyons  at  their  head,  and  its  decrees  were  con- 
firmed,  in  the  year  859,  by  the  council  of  Langrea, 
in  which  the  same  clei^y  were  assembled,  and  in 
860,  by  the  council  of  Tousi,  in  which  the  bish- 
ops iff  fourteen  provinces  supported  the  cause  of 
the  persecuted  monk,  whose  death  diminished  con* 
siderably  the  heat  of  this  intricate  controversy.' 

r  Beside  tbe  eommon  writers  who  speak  of  this  eontroTersy»  the  em* 
rions  reader  will  do  well  to  coDSiUt  the  more  learned  and  impartial  ae- 
coanta  he  will  find  of  it  in  Cesar  Ggasse  de  Boulay's  IlUt.  Acad,  PeerU* 
^m.  i*  p.  178.    MahiUoD*  Fraf,  ad  S<ec.  ir.  Benedict,  part  U.  p.  47. 
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mv.  If  we  attend  to  the  merits  of  this  cause,  we  ejatr.  k 
shall  find  that  the  debate  subsists  still  in  all  its  force. 


and  that  the  doctrine  of  Godeschalcus  has  in  our  ^^^^ 
days  both  able  defenders  and  powerful  adversaries*  J^JJ^^'^V^ 
fie  undoubtedly  maintained  a  twofold  predestina* 
tion,  one  to  everlasting  life,  and  the  other  to  eter- 
nal death.  He  held  also,  '^  that  God  did  not  desire 
or  will  the  salvation  of  all  mankind,  but  that  of  the 
elect  only ;  and  that  Christ  did  not  suiTer  death  for 
the  whole  human  race,  but  for  that  part  of  it  only 
whom  God  has  predestinated  to  eternal  salvation.'' 
These  decisions,  which  carry  a  severe  and  rigorous 
aspect,  are  softly  and  favourably  interpreted  by 
the  followers  of  Godeschalcus.  .They  deny,  for 
example,  that  their  leader  represents  God  as  pre- 
destinating to  a  necessary  course  of  iniquity,  those 
whom  he  has  previously  predestinated  to  ejtenial 
misery  ;  and  according  to  them  the  doctrine  of 
Godeschalcus  amounts  to  no  more  than  this ;  **  that 
God  has  from  all  eternity  doomed  to  everlasting 
misery  such  as  he  forescnv  would  go  on  impeni* 
tent  in  a  sinful  course,  and  has  decreed  their  ruin 
in  consequence  of  their  sins  freely  committed  and 
eternally  foreseen  ;  that  the  salutary  eifects  of  the 
mercy  of  God,  and  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  extend 
indeed  only  to  the  elect,  and  are  made  good  to 
them  alone  ;  though  this  mercy  and  these  suffer- 
ings, considered  in  themselves,  belong  equally  to 
all  mankind.''  But  this  contradictory  jargon  did 
not  satisfy  the  adversaries  of  the  predestinarian 
monk  ;  they  maintained,  on  the  contrary,  that  un« 
der  ambiguous  terms  and  perplexed  sentences 
Godeschalcus  had  concealed  the  most  enormous 
errors,  propagating  it  assiduously  as  an  article  of 
feith,  "  that  God  had  not  only  by  an  original  decree 

BUU  Utteraire  de  la  France,  torn.  ▼.  p.  35^  Uueril  Btatoria  Godegm 
ehalchif  ffanwU  1662,  in  8vo.  et  Dubtim  1661,  in  4lo.  Gerhard.  Joh. 
Tonil  ttUtoria  Pelagiana,  lib.  rli.  cap.  ir.  And  Jo.  Alk.  lr*abricii  Bi^ 
IMh.  iMHn.  medU  tevi,  torn.  iii.  p.  SIO. 
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cENT.n.  predestinated  one  part  of  mankind  to  eternal  dam- 
-^""lii*  nation,  but  had  also  pushed  them  on  by  an  irre- 
sistible  necessity,  by  a  propellent  force,  to  those 
crimes  and  transgressions  which  were  proper  to 
render  tliat  damnation  j  ust. '  '*  W  ithou t  determine 
ing  any  thing  upon  such  an  intricate  and  incoia* 
prehensible  subject,  with  respect  to  which  silence 
is  the  truest  wisdom,  we  shall  only  observe,  that 
the  private  quarrels,  and  mutual  hatred,  that  pre* 
vailed  between  Rabanus  Maurus  and  Godeschal« 
cus,  were  the  real  source  of  the  predestinariao  con- 
ta-oversy,  and  of  all  the  calamities  in  which  it  in* 
volved  that  unfortunate  monk.^ 


4  The  ttLvae  of  Godeiebaleas  has  been  verj  learnedly  defended  hf 
the  celebrated  Maguio,  who  published  alao  a  valuable  edition,  which  it 
yet  extant,  of  all  the  treatises  that  were  composed  on  both  aides  of  this 
intricate  controversy.  This  intcrestiug  collection,  which  was  printed 
at  Paris  in  the  year  1650,  in  two  volumea  4lo.  bears  the  following  title  ; 
Veterum  auctorum  qui  Mtio  SiTculo  de  Predestinatione  et  Gratia 
tcripaeruntf  Opera  et  Fraffmentay  citm  JIiBtorid  ^endna  Prafatimie, 
Cardinal  Noris  maintained  also  the  cAuse  of  the  predestin^irian  monk 
with  more  brevity  bat  less  moderation  than  Msguin.  This  brief  vindi- 
eation  may  be  seen  in  the  Synopm  HUtftri^  Gfk^tthalehaaut^  wMch  Is 
iaaerted  in  the  fourth  volome  of  the  works  of  thift  eardinal,  p.  677.  AB 
the  benediotines,  jaosenists,  and  Augiutin  monks  maiataio,  almost  with- 
out exeeptiony  that  Godeschaleus  was  most  unjustly  persecuted  and  op- 
pressed by  Rabanus  Maurus.  The  Jesuits  are  of  a  different  opinion  ; 
they  assert  in  general,  and  Louis  Cellot,  one  of  their  order,  has  in  a 
more  particular  manner  laboured  to  demonstrate  in  his  Ifistoria  Godet* 
chalet  PredeatinatiojiUf  published  at  Paris  in  1655,  that  the  monk  in 
question  was  justly  condemned  and  deservedly  punished. 

'  The  parents  of  Godeaohaleus  eooseorated  him  to  God,  by  devotisig 
him  from  his  infancy,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  times,  to  the  moaaatie 
life  in  the  monastery  of  Pulda.  The  young  monk  however  bei^g  arriv- 
ed at  a  certain  age,  seemed  much  disposed  to  abandon  his  retreat,  to 
shake  oflT  his  religious  fetters,  and  return  again  into  society  ;  but  he  was 
prevented  from  the  execution  cf  this  purpose  by  Rabanus  Maurus,  who 
kept  him  against  his  will  in  his  monastic  bonds.  Hence  a  violent  contest 
arose  between  these  two  ecclesiastics,  in  which  Lewis  the  Meek  was 
obliged  to  interpose,  and  hence  the  furious  disputes  concerning  prede's- 
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XXV.  Another,  though  less  important  controversy  cent.ix. 
arose  about  this  time,  concerning  the  concluding  _ 

words  of  a  very  ancient  hymn,  which  runs  thus ;  ^,^JJ^,;^ 
te^  trina  Deitas  unaque^  pascimus^  which  may  be  ^^^^  ^ 
thus  translated,  O  God,  wfw  art  threcy  and  at  the  jjj^  <^"« 
same  time  but  one,  we  beseech  thee^  &c.  Hincniar 
wisely  prohibited  the  singing  these  words  in  the 
churcl^that  were  under  his  jurisdiction,  from  a 
persuasion  that  they  tended  to  introduce  into  the 
minds  of  the  multitude  notions  inconsistent  with 
the  unity  and  simplicity  of  the  Supreme  Being,,  and 
might  lead  them  to  imagine  that  there  were  three 
Gods.  But  the  benedictine  monks  refused  to  obey 
this  mandate,  and  Bertram,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  that  order,  wrote  a  large  book  to 
prove  the  expression  trina  Deitas^  or  threefold 
Deity ^  orthodox,  from  the  authority  of  fathers^ 
which  was  esteemed  the  only  criterion  of  truth  in 
these  miserable  times.  Godeschalcus,  who  now 
lay  in  prison,  heard  of  this  dispute,  entered  warmly 
into  it,  and  in  a  laboured  dissertation  supported  the 
cause  of  his  benedictine  brethren,  on  which  account 
Hincmar  accused  him  of  tritheism^  and  drew  up  a 
treatise  to  prove  the  charge,  and  to  refute  that  inu 
pious  and  enormous  heresy.  This  controversy 
however  was  but  of  a  short  duration,  and  the  excep- 
tionable  passage  of  the  hymn  m  question  maintained 
its  credit,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  Hinc* 
mar,  and  continued,  as  before,  to  be  sung  in  the 
churches.' 

xxvL  A  vain  curiosity,  and  not  any  design  of  jn«^^»j» 
promoting  useful  knowledge  and  true  piety,  was  ^j^,^^^ 
the  main  source  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  contro-  ? '"' 
versies  that  were  carried  on  in  this  century.     And 
it  was  more  especially  this  idle  curiosity,  carried 

tinatioQ  &nd  grace.    See  Centvria  Magdelh  Cent*  iz*  e.  10.    MabilloDy 
Atmal.  Bened,  torn.  iL  ad  A,  829,  p.  52d. 

•  There  is  an  aeeoant  of  this  controversy  gi?en  by  the  writers  of  the 
life*  •ctioDSy  and  doctrines  of  Godeschaleoq^ 
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CENT.  IX.  to  an  indeceM  and  most  extravagant  length,  that 
^^^L!l'  gave  rise  to  the  controversy  concerning  the  manner 
in  which  Christ  was  bom  of  the  Virgin^  which  began 
in  Germany,  and  made  its  way  from  thence  into 
France.  CerUun  Germans  maintained,  tl^t  Jesus 
proceeded  from  his  mother's  womb  in  a  manner 
quite  different  from  those  general  and  uniform  laws 
of  nature  that  regulate  the  birth  of  the  human  spe^ 
cies;  which  opinion  was  no  sooner  known  in 
France  than  it  was  warmly  opposed  by  the  famous 
Ratramn,  who  wrote  a  book  expressly  to  prove  that 
Christ  entered  into  the  world  in  the  very  same  way 
with  other  mortals,  and  that  his  virgin  mother  bare 
him,  as  other  women  bring  forth  their  offsprii^. 
Pascasius  Radbert,  who  was  constantly  employed 
either  in  inventing  or  patronizing  the  most  extrav- 
agant fancies,  adopted  the  opinion  of  the  German 
doctors,  and  composed  an  elaborate  treatise  to 
prove  that  Christ  was  bom  without  his  mothrr'd 
womb  being  opened,  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
came  into  the  chamber  where  his  disciples  were 
assembled  after  his  resurrection,  though  the  door 
was  shut.  He  also  charged  those  who  held  the 
opinion  of  Ratramn  with  denying  the  virginity  of 
Mary.  This  fruitless  dispute  was  soon  hashed,  and 
gave  i^ace  to  controversies  of  superior  moment.*- 
TTietot  eon.  xxvii.  Of  all  thc  controvcrsics  that  divided  christ- 
g^^  ians  in  this  century,  the  most  interesting,  though 
i^^«m  the  at  the  same  time  the  most  lamentable,  was  that 
~  which  occasioned  the  fatal  schism  between  the 

Greek  and  Latin  churohes.  A  vindictive  and  jeal* 
ous  spirit  of  animosity  and  contention  had  for  a 
long  time  prevailed  between  the  bishops  of  Rome 
and  Constantinople,  and  had  sometimes  hrdtt  out 
into  acts  of  violence  and  rage.     The  ambition  andl 

•  See  Lueaa  Dfteheriuf,  his  Spicilegittm  veterum  Saiptor.  Com.  i<  p'. 
396.    MabUloD,  Prttf.  ad  SacAr.  Benedici,  pitrs  ii.  p.  51. 
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faiy  of  these  oxitending  prelates  grew  still  more  cent.  ix. 
keen  and  vehement  about  the  time  of  Leo  the  Isau-  ^^^^^ 
rian,  when  the  bishops  of  Constantinople,  second- 
ed by  the  power  and  authority  of  the  emperors, 
withdrew  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs many  provinces,  over  which  they  had  hither* 
to  exercised  a  spiritual  dominion."^  But  in  this  cen- 
tury they  arose  to  an  enormous  height,  and  broke 
forth  into  a  most  dreadful  flame,  in  the  year  858,"' 
when  the  learned  Photius  was  chosen  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  by  the  emperor  Michael,  in  the 
place  of  Ignatius,  whom  that  prince  drove  from  his 
aee  and  sent  into  exile.  For  tliis  violent  proceed* 
ing,  though  it  was  justified  and  applauded  by  a  \ 
council  assembled  at  Constantinople  in  the  year 
861,  was  far  from  being  attended  with  a  general 
approbation.  Ignatius  appealed  from  this  council 
to  the  Roman  pontiff,  Nicolas  I.  who  espoused  his 
interests,  and  in  a  council  assembled  at  Rome, 
A.  D,  86J,  excommunicated  Photius  as  unlawfuU 
ly  elected,  and  his  abettors  for  having  been  con- 
cerned in  such  an  unrighteous  cause.  The  new 
patriarch  however  was  so  far  from  being  terrified 
or  dejected  by  this  excommunication,  that  he  re- 
turned the  compliment  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  in 
a  council  assembled  at  Constantinople,  in  the  year 
966,  he  declared  Nicolas  unworthy  both  of  the 
place  he  held  in  the  church,  and  also  of  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  communion  of  christians. 

xxvni.  The  Roman  pontiff  alleged  a  specious  pre<» 
text  for  his  appearing  in  this  matter  with  such  vi- 
olence, and  exciting  such  unhappy  com  motions  in 
the  church.     This  pretext  was  the  innocence  of 

«  See  Giannone,  Hittoire  de  J^aplea,  torn.  i.  p.  535,  646.  Petr.  dc 
Marca,  De  coneordia  sueerdotU  et  imperii,  lib.  i.  cap*  i.  p-  6.  Lequien, 
Oriens  Christianu9,  torn.  i.  p.  96. 

djr  w  In  the  original  there  ttandt  85S,  hut  at  this  la  probably  an  error 
of  the  press,  the  translator  )ias  taken  the  liberty  to  correct  it  in  the 
text. 
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CENT.  DL  Ignatius,  whom,  upon  an  accusation  of  treasoB, 
Il^IJ^'  whether  true  or  Ifalse,  the  emperor  had  degraded 
from  his  patriarchal  <lignity.  This  however  was 
but  a  mere  pretext ;  ambition  and  interest  were 
the  true,  though  secret  springs,  that  directed  the 
motions  of  Nicolas,  who  would  have  borne  with 
patience,  nay,  beheld  with  indifference  the  unjust 
suiFerings  of  Ignatius,  could  he  but  have  recover- 
ed from  the  Greeks  the  provinces  of  Iliyricum, 
Macedonia,  Epirus,  Achaia,  Thessaly,  and  Sicily, 
which  the  emperor  and  Photiushad  removed  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  Before  he 
engaged  in  the  cause  of  Ignatius,  he  sent  a  solema 
embassy  to  Constantinople  to  demand  the  restitu- 
tion of  these  provinces  ;  but  his  demand  was  re- 
jected with  contempt.  And  hence,  under  pretence 
of  avenging  the  injuries  committed  against  Igna- 
tius, he  indulged  without  restraint  his  own  pri- 
vate resentment,  and  thus  covered  with  the  niask 
of  justice  the  fury  of  disappointed  ambition  and 
avarice. 
AMeond  eon.     xxix.    Whilc  thiugs  wcrc  iu  this  troubled  state* 

test    concern-  t     t        t\  n  • 

«jMMhc  «iM  and  the  name  ot  controversy  was  growmg  more 
■  •  violent  from  day  to  day,  Basihus  the  Macedonian, 
who,  by  the  murder  of  his  predecessor,  had  paved 
his  way  to  the  imperial  throne,  calmed  at  once 
these  tumults,  and  restored  peace  to  the  churchy 
by  recalling  Ignatius  from  exile  to  the  high  station 
from  which  he  had  been  degraded,  and  by  confin* 
ing  Photius  in  a  monastery.  This  imperial  act  of 
authority  was  solemnly  approved  and  confirmed 
by  a  council  assembled  at  Constantinople  in  the 
year  869,  in  which  the  legates  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, Adrian  II.  had  great  influence,  and  were  treat- 
ed with  the  highest  marks  of  distinction.""     The 

s  The  vriten  oo  both  tMes  of  thit  oontrOTerijr,  are  enumerated  hj 
FAbnoiOBy  ia  hit  jBiblioth,  GraeOf  toI.  i?.  o.  acsxTMi.  p.  373. 
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Latiils  acknowledged  this  assembly  as  the  eighth  cunt.  ix. 
(ecumenical  council,  and  in  it  the  religious  contests  ^^^^  "' 
between  them  and  the  Greeks  were  concluded,  or 
at  least  hushed  and  suspended*  But  the  contro* 
versy  concerning  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs, the  limits  of  their  ghostly  empire,  and  partic- 
ulariy  their  jurisdiction  in  Bulgaria,  still  subsisted; 
nor  could  all  the  efforts  of  papal  ambition  engage 
either  Ignatius  or  the  emperor  to  give  up^ulgaria, 
or  any  other  province  to  the  see  of  Rome.  * 

XXX.  The  contest  that  had  arisen  between  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  concerning  the  elevation  of 
Photius,  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  admit  of  an  easy 
and  effectual  remedy.  But  the  haughty  and  ambi- 
tious spirit  of  this  learned  and  ingenious  patriarch, 
fed  the  flame  of  discord  instead  of  extinguishing  it, 
and  unhappily  perpetuated  the  troubles  and  divi- 
sions of  the  christian  church.  In  the  year  866,  he 
added  to  the  see  of  Constantinople  the  province  of 
Bulgaria,  with  which  the  pontiff  Nicolas  had  form- 
ed the  design  of  augmenting  his  own  spiritual  do- 
minions, and  was  most  bitterly  provoked  at  missing 
his  aim.  Photius  went  yet  farther,  and  entered  into 
measures  every  way  unworthy  of  his  character  and 
station;  for  he  not  only  sent  a  circular  letter  to  the 
oriental  patriarchs  to  engage  them  to  espouse  his 
private  cause,  as  the  public  and  momentous  cause 
of  the  church,  but  drew  up  a  most  violent  charge  of 
heresy  against  the  Roman  bishops,  who  had  been 
sent  among  the  new  converted  Bulgarians,  and 
against  the  church  of  Rome  in  gieneral.  The  articles 
of  corrupt  doctrine,  or  heresy,  which  this  imperious 
and  exasperated  prelate  brought  against  the  Romans, 
were  as  follows.  Firsts  that  they  fasted  on  the 
Sabbathy  or  seventh  day  of  the  week.  SeconcUy^ 
that  in  the  first  week  of  Lent,  they  permitted  the 
use  of  milk  and  cheese.  Thirdly ^  that  they  pro- 
hibited their  priests  to  marry,  and  separated  front 
their  wives  such  as  were  married,  when  they  went 

vot.  II.  44 
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CENT.  DL  into  orders.T  Fourthly^  that  they  maintained  that 
-^ILJl  the  bishops  alone  were  authorized  to  anoint  with 
the  holy  chrism  baptized  persons,  and  that  they, 
of  consequence,  who  had  been  anointed  by  presby- 
ters, were  obliged  to  receive  that  unction  a  second 
time  from  the  hand  of  a  bishop.  Lastly^  that 
they  had  adulterated  the  symbol  or  creed  of  Con- 
stantinople,  by  adding  to  it  the  worAJilioque^  i.  c. 
and  from  the  Son^  and  were  therefore  of  opinion 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  proceed  from  the  Fa- 
ther  only,  but  also  from  the  Son.*  Nicolas  I.  find- 
ing the  Roman  church  thus  attacked,  sent  the 
articles  of  this  accusation  to  Hincmar  and  the  other 
Gallican  bishops  in  the  year  867,  desiring  them  to 
assemble  their  respective  suffragans  in  order  to  ex- 
amine and  answer  the  reproach  of  Photius.  Pursu- 
ant to  this  exhortation  of  the  pontiff,  Odo,  Aeneas, 
and  Ado,  bishops  of  Beauvais,  Paris,  and  Vienne, 
as  also  the  celebrated  Ratramn,  stept  forth  gallant- 
ly  into  the  field  of  controversy  against  the  Greeks, 
answered  one  by  one  the  accusations  of  Photius, 
and  employed  the  whole  force  of  their  erudition 

7  Photius  attribatei  to  this  forced  and  UDnatanil  oelibucy  of  the  elergr* 
that  multitude  of  children  whose  fathers  were  unknown.  Remarkable  to 
this  purpose  is  the  following  passage  from  a  book  of  Alvarus  Delagia% 
bishop  of  Sylva,  in  Portugal,  De  Planctu  EecletU  /  **  It  were  to  be 
wished,"  says  he,  "  that  the  clergr  had  never  TOwed  chastit/,  espccisl/f 
the  clergy  of  Spain,  where  the  sons  of  tl»e  laity  are  not  much  more  nu- 
merous that  the  sons  of  the  clergy." 

s  See  the  letter  of  Photius  in  the  coUeetion  published  by  bishop  Moa- 
tagae,  N.  ii.  p.  47.  Other  writers  mention  ten  heads  of  accusatioa 
brought  against  Photius,  but  such  do  not  distinguish  between  the  fint 
tod  second  controversy  that  arose  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  »Bi 
they  add  to  the  articles,  with  which  this  patriarch  was  chargedf  tboie 
that  were  drawn  up  in  the  time  of  Michael  Cerularius.  Certain  it  i^ 
that  in  the  epistle  of  Photius,  which  relates  only  to  the  first  controrer- 
ly,  and  is  the  only  criterion  by  which  we  ought  to  judge  of  it,  there  sre 
no  more  heads  of  accusation  than  the  five  ifhieh  we  have  eDumeratedit 
ihetezt 
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and  zeal  in  maintaining  the  cause  of  the  Latin  cent«  ix. 
churches.*  ^'^^  "; 

Kxxi.  Upon  the  death  of  Ignatius,  which  hap-  Re«md  t» 
pened  in  the  year  878,  the  emperor  took  Photius"*"** 
into  favour,  and  placed  him  again  at  the  head  of 
the  Greek  church  in  the  patriarchal  dignity  from 
whence  he  had  fallen.  This  restoration  of  the  de- 
graded patriarch  was  agreed  to  by  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, John  VIII.  upon  condition  however  that  Pho- 
tius  would  permit  the  Bulgarians  to  cotne  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  see  of  Rome.  The  latter 
promised  to  satisfy  in  this  the  demands  of  the  pon- 
tiff, to  which  the  emperor  also  seemed  to  consent  ;*' 
and  hence  it  was  that  John  VIII.  sent  legates  to 
the  council  which  was  held  at  Constantinople,  a.  d. 
879,  by  whom  he  declared  his  approbation  of  the 
acts  of  that  assembly,  and  acknowledged  Photius 
as  his  brother  in  Christ.  The  promises  however 
of  the  emperor  and  the  patriarch  were  far  from  be- 
ing accomplished ;  for  after  this  council  the  former^ 
inost  probably  by  the  advice,  or  at  least  with  the 
consent  of  the  latter,  refused  to  transfer  the  prov- 
ince of  Bulgaria  to  the  Roma^  pontiff;  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  this  refusal  was  founded  upon 
most  weighty  and  important  reasons.  The  pon- 
tiff, notwithstanding,  was  highly  irritated  at  this 
disappointment,  and  sent  Marinus  to  Constantino- 
ple in  the  character  of  legate,  to  declare  that  he  had 
changed  his  mind  concerning  Photius,  and  that  he 
entirely  approved  of  the  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation diat  had  been  formerly  given  against  him. 
The  legate,  upon  delivering  this  disagreeable  mes- 
sage, was  cast  into  prison  by  the  emperor,  but  was 
afterward  set  free ;  and  being  raised  to  the  pontif- 
icate upon  the  death  of  John  VIII.  recalled  the  re- 
membrance of  this  injurious  treatment,  and  levelled 
a  new  sentence  of  condemnation  against  Photius. 

•  MabilloD,  Prof,  ad  Sac.  iv.  Bened.  part  ii.  p.  55. 
^  Mioh.  le  Qttien^  Orient  ChrisHunut^  tom.  i.  p.  195. 
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CENT.  IX.  Kxj^ii.  This  sentence  was  treated  with  contempt 
,^^11J^'  by  the  haughty  patriarch  ;  but  about  six  years  ^- 
ter  this  period,  he  experienced  anew  the  fragility 
of  sublunary  grandeur  and  elevation,  by  a  fall  which 
concluded  his  prosperous  days.  For  in  the  year 
886,  Leo,  sirnamed  the  Philosopher,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Basilius,  deposed  him  from  the  patri- 
archal  see,  and  confined  him  in  an  Armenian  mo- 
nastery, where  he  died  in  the  year  891.  The  death 
of  Photius,  who  was  the  only  author  of  the  schisms 
that  divided  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  might  have 
been  an  occasion  of  removing  these  unhappy  con- 
tests, and  of  restoring  peace  and  concord  in  the 
church,  if  the  Roman  pontiffs  had  not  been  regard- 
less of  the  demands  of  equity,  as  well  as  of  the  du- 
ty of  christian  moderation.  But  these  imperious 
lords  of  the  church  indulged  their  vindictive  zeal 
beyond  all  measure,  and  would  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  the  degradation  of  all  the  priests 
and  bishops,  who  had  been  ordained  by  Photius* 
The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  were  shocked  at 
the  arrogance  of  these  unjust  pretensions,  and  would 
not  submit  to  them  on  any  conditions.  Hence  a 
spirit  of  resentment  and  irritation  renewed  the  spir- 
it of  dispute  which  had  been  happily  declining  } 
religious,  as  well  as  civil  contests  were  again  set 
on  foot ;  new  controversies  were  added  to  the  old, 
until  the  fatal  schism  took  place,  which  produced 
a  lasting  and  total  separation  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  church. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


CQNCESIIINO  THE  RTFBS  AND  CBREMONIES  USED  IN  THE  CHURCH 
DUBINO  THIS  CENTURY. 


i  That  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  were  cent.  ix. 
multiplied  from  day  to  day,  appears  evidently  from  L^^^  "' 
the  labours  of  those  writers  who  began  in  this  cen-   fiemtiwrit- 
tury  to  explain  to  the  imorant  multitude  their  or-  S^^  of"  the 

•     •         ^i_    •  ^  j^L  L  J      met  ani  cere- 

igin,  their  nature,  and  the  purposes  they  served ;  ^^^^  ~J 
for  the  multiplicity  alone  of  these  reUgious  rites  ^«udu 
could  render  the  explication  of  them  necessary. 
Johannes  Scotus,  Angelome,  Remi,  or  Remigius, 
bishop  of  Auxerre,  and  Walafridus  Strabo,  were 
the  principal  authors  who  distinguished  themselves 
in  this  species  of  sacred  literature,  to  whom  we  may 
add  Amalarius,  many  of  whose  explanations  were 
however  refuted  by  Agobard  and  Florus.     Their 
works  arc  generally  entitled  De  Officiis  Divinis^ 
for  in  the  style  of  this  age  religious  ceremonies 
were  called  by  that  name.     The  labours  of  these 
pious  and  learned  men  in  illustrating  the  ritual  were 
undoubtedly  undertaken  with  good   intentions; 
but  their  utility  may  be  well  called  into  question  ; 
and  it  would  be  bold  to  affirm  that  they  were  not 
as  prejudicial  to  the  church  in  some  respects,  as 
they  might  be  advantageous  to  it  in  others.  Their 
books  afforded,  indeed,  a  certain  sort  of  spiritual 
nourishment  to  the  minds  of  christians  in  their  at- 
tendance upon  public  worship ;  but  this  nourish- 
ment was  both  coarse  and  unwholesome.     The 
reasons  alleged  for  the  ceremonies  in  vogue  at  this 
time  in  the  church,  and  the  purposes  they  were 
supposed  to  answer,  were,  for  the  most  part,  not 
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CBNT.  IX.  only  far  fetched,  childish,  and  ridiculous,  but  also 
_^^^^ "'  bore  the  strongest  marks  of  forgery  and  fiction. 
It  is  also  farther  observable,  that  these  illustrations 
not  only  encouraged,  but  augmented  prodigiously, 
and  that  to  the  detriment  of  real  piety,  the  venera- 
tion and  zeal  of  the  multitude  for  external  rites  and 
ceremonies.  For  who  would  dare  to  refuse  their 
admiration  and  reverence  to  institutions,  which  they 
were  taught  to  consider  as  full  of  the  most  mys- 
terious wisdom,  and  founded  upon  the  most  pious 
and  aifecting  reasons  ? 

II.  It  would  be  endless  to  enter  into  an  exact 
Aeoijmi^w.  enumeration  of  the  various  rites  and  ceremonies, 
"<«•  which  were  now  introduced,  for  the  first  time,  and 

of  which  some  were  adopted  by  the  whole  body 
of  christians,  and  others  only  by  certain  churches* 
We  shall  therefore  dismiss  this  matter  with  the 
general  account  which  follows,  and  point  out  in  the 
notes  the  sources  from  whence  the  curious  reader 
may  derive  a  more  particular  knowledge  of  the  ab- 
surdities of  this  superstitious  age.  The  carcasses 
of  the  saints  transported  from  foreign  countries,  or 
discovered  at  home  by  the  industry  and  diligence 
of  pious  or  designing  priests,  not  only  obliged  the 
rulers  of  the  church  to  augment  the  number  of  fes- 
tivals or  holidays  already  established^  but  also  to 
diversify  the  ceremonies  in  such  a  manner,  that 
each  saint  might  have  his  peculiar  worship.  And 
as  the  authority  and  credit  of  the  clergy  depended 
much  upon  the  high  notion  which  was  generally 
entertained  of  the  virtue  and  merit  of  the  saints 
they  had  canonized,  and  presented  to  the  multitude 
as  objects  of  religious  veneration,  it  was  necessary 
to  amuse  and  surprise  the  people  by  a  variety  of 
pompous  and  striking  ceremonies,  by  images  and 
such  like  inventions,  in  order  to  keep  up  and  nour- 
ish their  stupid  admiration  for  the  saintly  tribe. 
Hence  the  splendour  and  magnificence  that  were 
lavished  upon  the  churches  in  this  century,  and 
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the  prodigious  number  of  costly  pictures  and  im-  •ent.ix. 
ages  with  which  they  were  adorned ;  hence  the  ,' 

stately  altars,  which  were  enriched  with  the  noblest 
inventions  of  painting  and  sculpture,  and  illumin- 
ated with  innumerable  topers  at  noon  day ;  hence 
the  multitude  of  processions,  the  gorgeous  and 
splendid  garments  of  the  priests,  and  the  masses 
that  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  saints.® 
Among  other  novelties,  the  feast  of  all  saints  was 
added  in  this  centur)%  by  Gregory  IV.  to  the  Latin 
calendar  ;^  and  the  festival  of  St.  Michael,  which 
had  been  long  kept  with  the  greatest  marks  of  de- 
votion  and  respect  by  the  orientals  and  Italians, 
began  now  to  be  observed  more  zealously  and 
universally  among  the  Latin  christians.^ 

m.  Nor  was  it  only  in  the  solemn  acts  of  religious   sapentition 
worship  that  superstition  reigned  with  an  unlimited  Sr^w  tto 
sway ;  its  influence  extended  even  to  the  affairs  of  SSm?™"*^ 
private  life,  and  was  observable  in  the  civil  trans- 
actions of  men,  particularly  among  the  Latin  christ- 
ians, who  retained  with  more  obstinacy  than  the 
Greeks  a  multitude  of  customs,  which  derived 
their  origin  from  the  sacred  rites  of  paganism.  The 
barbarous  nations,  which  were  converted  to  christ- 
ianity,  could  not  support  the  thoughts  of  abandon, 
ing  altogether  the  laws  and  manners  of  their  ances- 
tors, however  inconsistent  they  might  be  with  the 
indispensable  demands  of  the  gospel ;  nay,  they  ^ 
persuaded,  on  the  contrary,  the  christians  among 
whom  they  lived,  to  imitate  their  extravagant  super- 
stition in  this  respect.     And  this  was  the  true  and 
original  source  of  those  barbarous  institutions  that 
prevailed  among  the  Latins,  during  this  and  the 

^  See  Jo.  Feohtii  ZAber  Singularia  de  Munt  in  Itonortm  Sanctorum. 

^  See  Mabillofi,  De  re  Diplomatica,  p.  537. 

*  The  hoUdajB,  or  festivals  of  tbe  sainU  were  as  yet  bat  few  in  Qunu 
ber  among  the  Latinsy  as  appears  from  a  poem  of  Floras,  pablished  hy 
Martene  in  the  fifth  Tolame  of  his  Thff9auru9  ^necdatoT'  p.  59S. 
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CENT.  IX.  following  century,  such  as  the  various  methods 

^^^'^"   by  which  it  was  usual  for  persons  accused   to 

prove  their  innocence  in  doubtful  cases,  either  by 

the  trial  of  cold  water/  by  single  combat,«  by  the 

(j3*  *  All  these  were  presamptnoiis  attempts  to  force  the  diTiiie  prov- 
idenee  to  deeUre  itself  miraoulously  in  favour  of  the  trath-  Id  the  trial 
of  c«ld  water^  the  person  accused  hiul  the  right  foot  and  the  left  hand 
bound  togethcFf  and  was,  in  this  posture,  thrown  naked  into  the  water. 
If  he  sunk,  he  was  acquitted ;  bat  if  he  floated  upon  the  suriaee,  this 
was  considered  as  an  evidence  of  gnik.  The  most  respectable  aathar% 
ancient  and  modem,  attribuie  the  inventi6n  of  this  superstitious  tml  to 
pope  Eagenius  II.  and  it  is  somewhat  sni^rlsiog  that  Mr.  Bower  hm 
taken  no  aotice  of  it  in  hfis  history  of  that  pontiff-  Baluzicu  has  inserts! 
in  the  second  volume  of  bis  Cafitularia,  the  solemn  forms  of  prayer  sdad 
protestation,  that  EagenKis  had  caused  to  be  drawn  up  as  aa  introdncUon 
to  this  superstitious  practice,,  and  Fleary  and  Spanheim  look  upon  that 
pontiff  as  its  first  inventor.  On  the  other  hand,  father  Le  Bran,  a  priest 
of  the  oratory,  maintains,  in  bis  X^ttmre  Critique  (ka  Pratiques  Supei^ 
9tiHeu9eaj  torn,  ii;  p.  140,  &o.  edit,  d* Amsterdam,  that  this  custom  was 
much  more  ancient  than  Bugenius,  and  his  reasons  are  not  unworthy  of 
attention.  Be  that  as  it  may,  this  custom  was  con^mned  and  abrogated 
at  the  requests  or  rather  by  the  authority  of  Lewis  the  Meek  about  the 
year  %9%»  It  was  however  revived  afiterward,  and  was  practised  in  the 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  progress  of 
this  history.  For  an  aceoant  of  the  trial  of  G9ld  -wateTf  Df.  Mosbeim 
refers  os  in  a  note,  to  Mabillon's  ^ndketa  veteri»  ^tvi^  torn.  i.  p.  47» 
and  Roye's  Be  mm&ii  dfnimdf,  p.  153. 

(  The  trial  by  duelf  or  single  eombiit^  was  iatrodoaed  toward  the  eon^ 
elusion  of  the  fifth  century  by  Qondebaud,  king  of  the  Burgandiaas^  aflet 
that  the  abuse  of  oaths  had  occasioned  the  most  horrible  perjuries,  and 
opened  a  door  to  all  sorts  of  injustice*  The  dttel  was  then  added  to  the 
oath  by  Gondebaud;  the  successful  combatant  was  supposed  to  beta 
tiie  right,  and  this  barbarous  test  of  tru(h  and  justice  was,  in  spite  of 
homanity  and  common  sen^e,  adopted  by  the  Lombards,  French*  aad 
GermaoB,  aad  derived  fitnii  them  to  other  nationa.  It  wasprofaibited  fittt 
in  the  year  855,  in  the  third  council  of  Valence  in  Dauphiny* 

The^r^  ordeal  was  practised  in  various  ways.  The  accused  either 
held  a  burning  ball  of  iron  in  his  hand,  or  was  obliged  to  wa&  barefoot 
npon  heated  ploughshares,  irhose  number  was  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  number  or  enormity  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  him ;  and  some- 
times a  gkMre  of  red  het  iron  was  used  oa  this  occasion,  as  we  see  hi  the 
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fire  ordealj^  and  by  the  crossJ    It  is  no  longer  a  cENt.  nc 
qoestion  in  our  days,  from  whence  these  methods  !^^^"' 
of  deciding  dubious  cases  and  accusations  derived 
flieir  origin ;  all  agree  that  they  were  mere  delu- 

teotli  book  of  the  htatory  of  Denmark*  by  Saxon  the  Grammariao. 
K  in  these  trials  the  person  impeaehed  remained  unhurt,  |and  dis« 
oovered  no  signs  of  pain,  he  was  discharged  as  innoeent ;  other- 
wise he  was  punished  as  gnilty.  The  first  acconnt  we  have  of  Christiana 
appealing  to  this  kind  of  trial  as  a  proof  of  their  innocence,  is  that  of 
Simplieias,  bishop  of  Antnn,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century.  This 
prelate,  as  the  story  goes,  before  his  promotion  to  the  episcopal  order, 
liad  married  a  wife  who  loved  him  tenderly,  and  who,  anwttling  to  quit 
him  after  his  advancement,  continued  to  sleep  in  the  same  chamber 
with  her  sponse.  The  sanctity  of  SimpKclus  suffered,  at  least  in  the 
voice  of  fame,  by  the  constancy  of  his  wife's  affection,  and  it  was  ro^ 
monred  about  that  the  holy  man,  though  a  bishop,  persisted  in  opposition 
to  the  ecclesiastical  canons  to  taste  the  sweets  of  matrimony.  Upon 
which  the  dame,  in  presence  of  a  great  concourse  of  people,  took  up  a 
tfOHilderabte  quantity  of  burning  eoals,  which  she  held  in  her  clothet, 
and  applied  to  her  breast,  without  the  least  hurt  to  her  person  or  dam« 
age  to  her  garments,  as  the  legend  says,  and  her  example  being  followed 
>by  her  husband  with  like  success,  the  silly  multitude  admired  the  mfira* 
ele,  and  prochiimed  the  innocence  of  the  loving  pair.  Brioius,  or  St. 
Briee,  whom  Mr*  Collier,  in  his  EecteHasHcal  BUtory  of  England^  vol. 
\p  p.  831,  represents  by  mistake  as  the  first  christian  who  endeavoured 
to  dear  himself  in  this  way,  played  a  trick  of  much  the  same  nature  in 
the  fifth  century.  , 

The  trial  by  the  eroM  was  made  by  obliging  th«  contending  pairtiei  i 
to  ttreteb  out  their  arms,  and  be  that  continued  the  longeat  in  this  poe*  , 
tare  gained  his  cause. 

Jo.  Loceenii  JliOiquit.  Sueo  Gotfdea^  lib.  il.  cap.  vii.  viii.  p.  144*    This 
barbarous  method  of  deciding  eontroversiea  by  duel  was  practised  evtn 
bf  the  cler^.    See  Just,  Hen.  Boemeri  Ju9  Eeclu,  J*nte9taniiumf.   - 
turn.  V.  f .  88. 

b  Petr.  Lambeciua,  Merum  Hamhurg.  lib.  ii.  p.  39.  Usserli  SyUoge  . 
SpistoL  fhkemie.  p.  81.  Johnson,  Leget  Eccks,  BriUximue.  Michael  . 
de  la  Roche*  Mmmre$  Litter,  dela  Ovande  Bretagne^  torn.  viii.  p.  391.>   . 

1  See  Agobardas,  Cemtra  Judickm  Dei^  tom.  i.  opp.  et  Centra  legem 
guruhbadi,  cap*  ix,  p.  114.  Hier.  Bignoniofl^  M  fmmUae  MarculfiM, 
aap.  xii.  Balttzius,  M  Agobardum^  p«  104. 

VQL.    II.  45 
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sions  drawn  from  the  barbarous  rites  of  paganism^i^ 
and  not  only  opposite  to  the  precepts  of  the  gos- 
pel, but  absolutely  destructive  of  the  spirit  of  true 
religion.  The  pontiifs,  however,  and  the  inferior 
clergy  encouraged  these  odious  superstitions,  and 
went  so  far  as  to  accompany  the  practice  of  them 
with  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper  and  other 
rites,  in  order  to  give  them  a  christian  aspect,  and 
to  recommend  them  to  the  veneration  and  confi- 
dence of  the  multitude. 


CHAPTER  V. 


OCmCERNDfO  THB  DIVTSTON8   AHD  HERESIES   THAT  TROUBLED  TBS 
CHURCH  DURING  THIS  CEMTURT* 

2JS  J3i?*2  ^  "^"^  sects,  that  had  sprung  up  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  church,  subsisted  still,  without  almost 
any  change  in  their  situations  or  circumstances  that 
is  worthy  of  mention.  Such  of  them  as  were  con- 
siderably numerous,  fixed  their  settlements  beyond 
the  limits  both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  empires,  and 
thus  out  of  the  reach  of  their  enemies.  The  nesto* 
rians  more  especially,  and  the  monophysites,  secure 

k  Strabo  tella  n»  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  (^•graphy^  that  while  the 
Mored  rites  of  the  goddess  Peronia  were  eelebrated  in  a  grove  not  &r 
from  monnt  Soracte,  several  persons,  transported  with  the  imaginirT 
presence  of  this  pretended  divinity,  fell  into  fits  of  enthasiasm,  sod 
walked  barefooted  over  heaps  of  burning  eoals  without  receiving  the 
least  damage.  The  historian  adds,  that  a  speoude  so  eztraordiiwy 
drew  a  prodigious  concourse  of  people  to  this  annual  solemnity.  Plii^T 
relates  something  of  the  same  nature  eoneemiog  the  HvrtH*  8^  ^ 
A*«r.  mai.  book  viL  eh.  it. 
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under  the  protection  of  the  Arabians,  were  ex- 
tremely industrious  in  maintaining  their  credit,  and 
also  discovered  a  warm  and  active  zeal  in  the  prop- 
agation of  Christianity  among  those  who  were  yet 
unacquainted  with  that  divine  religion.  Some 
learned  men  are  of  opinion,  that  it  was  only  in  this 
century  that  the  Abyssinians  or  Ethiopians  em- 
braced the  sentiments  of  the  monophysites,  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  exhortations  addressed  to  them  by 
the  doctors  of  that  sect  who  resided  in  Egypt. 
But  this  is  undoubtedly  a  wrong  account  of  the 
matter ;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  Abyssinians,  who 
were  accustomed  to  receive  their  spiritual  guide 
from  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  commenced  mono- 
physites in  the  seventh  century,  if  not  sooner.  For 
in  that  period  the  Arabians  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  Eg>'pt,  oppressed  the  Greeks,  and  granted 
to  the  monophysites  such  a  powerful  protection,  as 
enabled  them  to  reduce  under  their  jurisdiction  al- 
most all  the  churches  that  bad  been  established  in 
Egypt.* 

II.  The  Greeks,  during  the  greatest  part  of  this  Thepaniici 
century,  were  engaged  in  a  most  bitter  controver-  *^ 
sy,  or  to  speak  more  properly,  in  a  bloody  and  bar- 
barous war  with  the  paulicians,  a  sect  that  may  be 
considered  as  a  branch  of  the  manichseans,  and 
which  resided  principally  in  Armenia.  This  per- 
nicious sect  is  said  to  have  been  formed  in  Armc- 
nia  by  two  brothers,  Paul  and  John,  sons  of  Calli- 
nices,and  inhabitants  of  Samosatena,  from  the  form- 
er of  whom  it  derives  its  name  ;  though  others  are 
of  opinion  that  the  paulicians  were  so  called  from 
another  Paul,  an  Armenian  by  birth,  who  lived 
under  the  reign  of  Justinian  II."*  Be  that  as  it 
may,  a  certain  zealot  called  Constantine,  revived, 

t  JSTouveaitx  MemoireB  de  la  CompagtUe  de  Jenit  datu  le  LevmU^ 
torn.  IT.  p.  S8d,  2S4.  Le  Grand,  Difert.  iv*  Lobo,  Voyage  MUtorique 
de  VAbygnmet  torn.  u.  p.  18. 

B  Photias»  lib*  i.  Cmitra  Manicfuft,  p.  74,  in  B.  Wolfii.  AnecdotU 
Gr^eis,  torn.  i. 
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r 
cEHT.  S3C  in  the  seventh  century,  under  the  govemment  of 
^^^^  "'  Constans,  this  drooping  faction  which  had  suffer- 
ed deeply  from  the  violence  of  its  adversaries,  and 
was  ready  to  expire  under  the  severity  of  the  ii»- 
periai  edicts,  and  of  those  penal  laws  which  were 
executed  against  its  adherents  with  the  utmost  rig- 
our*   Constans,  Justinian  II.  and  Leo  the  Isauri* 
an,  exerted  their  zeal  against  the  paulicians  with 
a  peculiar  degree  of  bitterness  and  fury,  and  left 
no  method  of  oppression  unemployed,  no  means 
of  accompUshing  their  ruin  that  were  not  put  in 
execution ;  but  their  efforts  were  ineffectual,  nor 
could  all  their  power,  nor  all  their  barbarity,  ex* 
haust  the  patience,  or  conquer  the  obstinacy  of  that 
inflexible  people,  who,  with  a  fortitude  worthy  of 
a  better  cause,  made  light  of  the  calamities  to  which 
their  erroneous  doctrine  exposed  them.     The  face 
of  things  changed  however  to  their  advantage  to- 
ward the  commencement  of  this  century,  and  their 
afiairs  carried  a  more  prosperous  aspect  under  the 
protection  of  the  emperor  Nicephorus,  who  favour- 
ed them  in  a  particular  manner,  and  restored  to 
them  their  civil  privileges,  as  well  as  their  relig- 
ious liberty." 
pwecuttd  a.     iiL  Their  tranquillity  however  was  but  of  short 
'*^*  duration  ;  it  was  a  transient  scene  that  was  soon 

to  be  succeeded  by  yet  more  dreadful  sufferings 
than  they  had  hitherto  exi>erienced.  The  cruel 
rage  of  persecution  which  had  for  some  years  been 
suspended,  broke  forth  with  redoubled  violence 
under  the  reigns  of  Michael  Curopalates,and  Leo 
the  Armenian,  who  caused  the  strictest  search  to 
be  made  after  the  paulicians  in  all  the  provinces  of 
the  Grecian  empire,  and  inflicted  capital  punish*- 
ment  upon  such  of  them  as  refused  to  return  to  the 
bosom  of  the  church.  This  rigorous  decree  turn- 
ed the  afflictions  of  the  paulicians,  who  dwelt  in 

■  See  Georg.  Cedrenat»  Compend,  Hiatoriar.  torn  ii.  p.  480,  edit.  Pa- 
ris, p.  379. 
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ArHienia,  into  vengeance,  and  di^e  them  into  the 
most  desperate  measures.  They  massacred  Thorn- 
iui,  bishop  of  New  Caesarea,  and  also  the  magis- 
trates and  judges  which  the  emperors  bad  estab* 
lished  in  Armenia ;  and  after  avenging  themselves 
thus  cruelly,  they  took  refuge  in  the  countries  that 
were  governed  by  the  Saracens,  and  from  tt)ence 
infested  the  neighbouring  states  of  Greece  with 
perpetoal  incursions.""  After  these  reciprocal  acts  of 
cruelty  and  vengeance,  the  paulicians,  as  it  would 
9eem,enjoyed  an  interval  of  tranquillity,and  return* 
ed  to  their  habitations  in  the  Grecian  provinces* 

IV.  But  the  most  dreadful  scene  of  persecution  nie  ate  or 
and  bloodshed  that  was  exhibited  against  these  o^'ii££ 
wretched  heretics,  arose  from  the  furious  and  in-  ^ 
considerate  aeal  of  the  empress  Theodora*  This 
impetuous  woman,  who  was  regent  of  the  empire 
during  the  minority  of  her  son,  issued  out  a  decree, 
which  placed  the  paulicians  in  the  perplexing  alter- 
native either  of  abandoning  their  principles,  or  of 
perishing  by  fire  and  sword*  The  decree  was  se- 
vere, but  the  cruelty  with  which  it  was  put  in  ex- 
ecution  by  those  who  were  sent  into  Armenia  for 
that  purpose,  was  horrible  beyond  expression ;  for 
these  ministers  of  wrath,  alter  confiscating  the 
goods  of  above  an  hundred  thousand  of  that  mis- 
erable people,  put  their  possessors  to  death  in  the 
most  barbarous  manner,  and  made  them  expire 
slowly  in  a  variety  of  the  most  exquisite  tortured. 
Such  as  escaped  destruction  fled  for  protection  and 
refuge  to  the  Saracens,  who  received  them  with 
compassion  and  humanity,  and  permitted  them  to 
build  a  city  for  their  residence,-  which  was  called 
Tibrica.  Upon  this  they  entered  into  a  league  with 
the  Saracens,  and  choosing  for  their  chief  an  officer 
of  the  greatest  resolution  and  valour,  whose  name 

•  Photius,  lib.  i.  Contra  Mamefugosp  p.  125.    Petri  Sieidi  JOutorit 
Mkmcfuforum^  p-  71. 
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CENT.  rsL  was  CarbeaSt  tney  declared  against  the  Grebes  a 
'^""^  "•  war  which  was  carried  on  wiUi  the  utmost  vehe- 
mence and  fury.  This  bloody  war  continued  dar- 
ing this  whole  century ;  the  victory  seemed  oUcn 
doubtful,  but  the  slaughter  was  terrible,  and  the 
numbers  that  perished  on  both  sides  prodigious* 
Many  of  the  Grecian  provinces  felt,  in  a  more  par- 
ticular manner,  the  dire  eflfects  of  this  cruel  contest^ 
and  exhibited  the  most  moving  scenes  of  desolation 
and  misery  .I"  Duringthesecommotioils,somepau* 
licians,  toward  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  spread 
abroad  among  the  Bulgarians  their  pestilential  doc* 
trines,  which  were  received  with  docility,  and  tock 
root  speedily,  as   might  naturally  be  expected, 
among  a  barbarous  people  that  were  but  lately 
made  converts  to  the  christian  faith.^ 

P  Georg.  Ccdrenas,  Ccmpend,  BUi,  p.  541,  ed.  Puis,  p.  4t5,  ed. 
Veoet  p.  547,  et  429»  kc.    ZoDaraSi  AimaU  lib.  xti.  torn.  ii.  p.  liK,  cd. 
TeueU    The  principal  authors  who  have  given  aeoounts  of  the  paali- 
ciaus  arc  Photius,  lib.  i.  CotUra  Jfatiichaott  and  Petrus  Siculiu,  vhoae 
history  of  the  manichieans  was  published  in  Greek  and  Latin  %t  logold- 
sudt,  in  1604,  bj  Matth.  Raderus.    By  the  aecount  of  Petrus  Siculos 
that  is  giren  by  himself,  we  learn  that  in  the  year  870,  under  the  reigu 
of  Basilins  the  Macedonian,  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  the  paulicians  at 
Tibrica,  to  treat  with  them  ooneeming  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  aad 
lived  among  them  during  the  space  of  nioe  months ;  this  is  sufReient  to 
give  us  a  high  idea  of  the  power  and  prosperity  of  the  pauluianB  at  that 
time.    It  is  from  this  eminent  writer  that  Cedrenus  seems  to  liaYe  tak» 
en  what  he  has  advanced  in  his  CompentL  Hieior,  p.  431.    What  we 
learn  concerning  the  paulicians  from  more  modern  writers,  such  as 
Bayle,  in  his  Dictionary^  and  B.  Jo.  Christ.  Wolfius,  in  his  Manicfurit- 
mut  ante  Municfutot,  p.  247,  seems  to  be  derived  from  Bossuet's  Bit- 
lotre  det  Variatiwu  deB  EgUset  Froteatant^tf  torn.  ii.  p.  129.    But  this 
authority  is  highly  exceptionable  ;  for  Bossaet  himself  did  not  conBidt 
the  true  sources  of  knowledge  upon  this  point;  and  what  is  sttU  wone, 
the  spirit  of  party  seems  manifestly  to  have  led  him  into  vokaUary  errors. 

4  It  is  not  improbable  that  there  are  yet  in  Thrace  and  Bulgaria,  pso* 
licians,  or  paulians,  as  they  are  ealled  by  some.  It  appears  at  least  eer- 
tain,  that  in  the  last  century  some  of  that  sect  still  subsisted,  and  dwelt 
•t  Mieopolis,  as  we  learn  from  the  testimony  of  Urb.  Cetri,  in  his 
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▼•  The  Greeks  treated  the  pauircians,  of  whom  ckot.  nt 
•we    have  been  now  speaking,  as  manicha&ans  ;  ^^^^  "' 
though,  if  we  may  credit  the  testimony  of  Photius,    ^^J^' ? 
the  paulicians  expressed  the  utmost  abhcKrenceof  ^^^ma: 
Manes  and  his  doctrine/     Most  evident  it  is  that 
they  were  not  altogether  manichaeans,  though  they 
embraced  some  opinions  that  resembled  certain  te- 
nets of  that  abominable  sect.     They  had  not,  like 
the  manichaeans,  an  ecclesiastical  government  ad- 
ministered  by  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons;  they 
had  no  sacred  order  of  men  distinguished  by  their 
manner  of  life,  their  habit,  or  any  other  circum- 
stance from  the  rest  of  the  assembly ;  nor  had 
councils,  synods,  or  such  like  institutions  any  place 
in  their  religious  polity.     They  had  certain  doc- 
tors whom  they  called  sunecdemiy  i.  e.  companions 
in  the  journey  of  life,  and  also  notarii.     Among 
these  there  reigned  a  perfect  equality,  and  they  had 
no  peculiar  rights,  privileges,  nor  any  external 
mark  of  dignity  to  distinguish  them  from  the  peo- 
ple.'    The  only  singularity  that  attended  their  pro- 
motion to  the  rank  of  doctors  was,  that  they  chang- 
ed their  lay  names  for  scripture  ones,  as  if  there 
had  been  something  peculiarly  venemble  in  the 
names  of  the  holy  men,  whose  lives  and  actions  are 
recorded  in  the  sacred  writings.  They  received  all 
Ae  books  of  the  New  Testament,  except  the  two 
episdes  of  St*  Peter,  which  they  rejected  for  reasons 
unknown  to  us ;  and  their  copies  of  the  gospel  were 
exactly  the  same  with  those  used  by  all  other  christ- 
ians, without  the  least  interpolation  of  the  sacred 

EtatprewtU  de  VEgUte  Romaine,  p-  72,  who  teHs  u»,  that  Peter  Pco- 
d%ti>  archbishop  of  Sophia,  eaused  them  to  abandon  their  errors,  and 
return  to  the  catholie  Taith ;  but  whether  this  latter  part  of  the  account 
be  true  or  fidae,  is  more  than  we  shall  pretend  to  determine. 

t  Photiaa,  lib*  i.  Conira  Maniehao^t  p.  17,  56,  65*    Petrw  Sieol*  Mft* 
Mamich,  p.  43. 
t  Photius,  1. 6.  p.  SI,  82.    Petr^  Sieul.  p.  44*    C^drenoa,  1.  e.  p.  431. 
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text ;  in  which  respect  also  they  differed  con»d- 
erably  from  the  manichacans/     They  moreover 
recommended  to  the  people  without  exceptkni, 
and  that  with  the  most  affecting  and  ardent  zeal, 
the  constant  and  assiduous  perusal  of  the  holy 
scriptin-esy  and  expressed  the  utmost  indignation 
against  the  Greeks,  who  allowed  to  the  priests  alone 
an  access  to  these  sacred  fountains  of  divine  knowl- 
edge/    In  explaining  however  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  they  dften  departed  from  the  literal  sense^ 
and  the  natural  signification  of  the  words,  and  'm^ 
terpreted  them  in  a  forced  and  allegorical  manner, 
when  they  opposed  their  favourite  opinions  and  te- 
nets ;""  and  such  move  especiaUy  were  the  ddusive 
dad  erroneous  explications,  which  they  gave  of 
what  is  said  in  the  gospel  concerning  the  institu- 
tions of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  and  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  aH  whic^ 
they  obstinately  rejected.    Beside  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  they  treated  with  a  particular  ven- 
eration  certain  epistles  of  Sergius,  the  most  emi- 
nent  and  illustrious  doctor  of  dieir  sect. 
The  opiniooi     VI.  Nouc  oi  the  Greek  writers  have  given  a  com-i 
^uiepauiicK  pj^^^  ^^^  ^  ^  paulician  system,  which  was  un- 
doubtedly composed  of  a  great  variety  of  tenets ; 
they  content  themsehvs  with  mentioning  six  mon* 
strous  errors,  which,  in  their  estimation,  rendered 
tfie  paulicians  unworthy  of  enjoying  eitherthe  com- 
forts of  this  world,  or  the  happiness  of  the  next.. 
These  errors  are  as  follows.     1.  **  They  deny  that 
this  inferior  and  visible  world  is  the  production  o£ 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  they  distinguish  the  cre- 
ator of  this  world  and  of  human  bodies,  from  the 
most  high  God,  who  dwells  in  the  heavens/'    It 
was  principally  on  account  of  this  odious  doctrine 

•  i  Pfaotiaa»  I.  9.  p.  Us    Petr.  Sioat.  p.  19* 
tt  PhotiuB,  I.  0.  p.  101.    Petr.  Sioul.  p.  Sf, 
y  photius,  1*  c«  p.  12. 
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which  was  however  adopted  by  ^  the  gnostic  sects, 
that  the  pauKcians  were  looked  upon  as  manichae- 
ans  by  the  Greeks*  But  what  their  sentiments 
were  concerning  the  Creator  of  this  world,  and 
whether  or  not  they  considered  him  as  a  Being  dis- 
tinct from  the  evil  principle,  are  matters  that  no  * 
writer  has  hitherto  explained  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner. We  learn  only  from  Photius,  that  according 
to  the^paulician  doctrine*  the  evil  principle  was  en- 
gendered by  darkness  wd  Jire ;  from  whence  it 
plainly  follows  that  he  was  neither  self  originated, 
nor  eternal/  2.  "  They  treated  contemptuously 
the  Virgin  Mary  ;''  that  is  to  say,  according  to  the 
manner  of  ^peaking  usual  among  the  Greeks,  they 
refused  to  adore  and  worship  her*  They  main* 
tained  indeed  that  Christ  was  the  Son  of  Mary, 
and  was  bom  of  her,  although  they  maintained,  as 
appears  from  the  express  testimcmy  of  their  adver- 
saries, that  the  divine  Saviour  brought  with  him 
from  heaven  his  human  nature,  and  that  Mary,  af- 
ter the  birth  of  Christ,  had  other  children  by  Jo- 
seph ;  they  only  fell  into  the  sentiments  of  the  va- 
lentinians,  and  held  that  Christ  passed  through  the 
womb  of  the  Virgin,  as  the  pure  stream  of  limpid 

*  Photiai,  lib.  iu  Cvnira  MankhmoBy  p- 147.  It  is  evident,  beyond  nil 
eontradictioQ,  tliat  the  paaUcUmiy  in  imiution  of  the  oriental  pbitoto- 
phers,  from  whom  the  gnostics  and  maniehsans  deriYed  their  origin, 
eonsidercd  eternal  matter  as  the  seat  and  source  of  all  eril ;  but  they  be* 
lieved  at  the  same  time,  like  many  of  the  gnostics,  that  this  mmttePt  en- 
dued from  all  eternity 'with  life  and  motion,  had  produced  an  active  prin- 
oiple,  whieh  was  the  fountain  of  vice,  miseiy,  and  disorder.  This  prin- 
ciple, aecording  to  them,  is  the  author  of  all  material  substances ;  while 
God  is  the  Creftor  and  Father  of  spirits.  These  tenets  resemble,  no 
doubt,  the  maniehtean  dootrine ;  yet  they  differ  from  H  in  sereral  points. 
It  appears  most  probable,  that  the  ptiuUeians  wei*e  a  Braneh  of  some  of 
the  ancient  gnostie  sects,  which  were  extremely  numerous  and  diversi- 
fied, apd  which,  though  persecuted  and  oppressed  from  age  to  age  in 
the  most  rigorous  manner  by  many  emperors,  oonld  never  be  entirely 
Imppre^d,  nor  totally  extirpated. 

▼OL.  II.  46 
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CENT.  DC.  waler  passes  through  a  conduit,  and  diat  Mary  did 
PARTj^.  ^^^  preserve  her  virginity  to  the  end'of  her  days  ; 
all  which  assertions  the  Greeks  rejected  with  the 
vtmost  antipathy  and  abhorrence,  3.  "  They  re- 
used to  celebrate  tlie  holy  institiAion  of  the  Lord's 
fiupper ;''  for  as  they  looked  upon  niany  precepts 
and  injunctions  of  the  gospel  to  be  of  a  merely  6g- 
urative  and  parabolical  nature,  so  they  understood 
by  the  bread  and  wine,  which  Christ  is  said  (b  have 
administered  to  his  discq^tes  at  his  last  supper,  the 
divine  discourses  and  exhortations  of  the  Saviour^ 
which  are  a  spiritual  food  and  nourishment  to  the 
soul,  and  fill  it  with  repose,  satisfaction,  and  de* 
light,'  4.  "  They  loaded  the  cross  of  Christ  widi 
contempt  and  reproach ;"  by  which  we  btc  only  to 
iinderstand,  that  they  refused  to  follow  the  absurd 
at)d  superstitious  practice  of  the  Greeks,  who  paid 
to  the  pretended  wood  of  the  cross  a  certain  sort 
of  religious  homage*  As  die  paulicians  believed 
diat  Christ  was  clothed  with  an  etherial,  impassi- 
ble, and  celestial  body,  they  could  by  no  means 
grant  that  he  was  really  i^led  to  the  cross,  or  that 
he  expired,  in  effect,  upon  that  ignominious  tree ; 
and  hence  naturally  arose  that  treatment  of  the 
crossof  which  the  Greeks  accused  them.  5.  "  They 
Kjected,  after  the  example  of  the  greatest  part  of 
the  gnostics,  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
looked  upon  the  writers  of  that  sacred  history  as 
inspired  by  the  creator  of  this  worid,  and  not  by 
the  supreme  God.  6.  They  excluded  presbyters 
and  elders  from  all  part  in  the  administration  of  the 
church."    By  this  however  no  more  can  be  meant^ 

7  The  Greeks  do  not  charge  the  paoliciani  with  any  error  concemiii|f 
baptitmi  it  is  however  certain,  that  the  accounts  of  that  sacred  institu* 
lion,  which  are  giTcn  in  scriptare,  were  allegorieally  explained  by  this 
cxtrayagant  sect ;  and  Photius,  in  his  Firat  Book  againatthe  Manichst* 
ana^  -p.  29,  expreuly  asserts,  that  the  paulicians  treated  baptism  as  a 
mere  allegorical  ceremony,  and  by  the  baptiaowd  water  onderi^pod  the 
goaptU 
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than  that  they  refused  to  call  their  doctors  by  the  cent.  ix. 
name  oi presbyters,  2l  name  which  had  its  origin  ^'^'^'^"' 
among  the  Jews,  and  was  peculiar  to  tliat  odious 
people  who  persecuted  Jesus  Christ,  and  attempt- 
ed, as  the  paulicians  speak,  to  put  him  to  death. « 

*  These  six  Immom  errors  of  the  paulicians  I  have  taken  from  the  ma- 
sichean  history  of  Petros  Sieuhis,  with  whom  Pbotius  and  Cedrenos 
i^iree^  ahhongh  their  aeeounts  of  these  opioions  be  less  perspicooas  and 
distinct.  The  expkinatory  remarks  that  I  have  added,  are  tlie  result  of 
mj  own  reflections  upon  the  paulician  system,  atid  the  doctrine  of  the 
6reeU. 
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THE  TJINTH  CENTURY. 

PART  I. 

e:(ternal  history  of  the  church. 

CHAPTER  L 

CQMCEBIIIIVO  THE  FEOSPEROtTS  EVSMTS  WHICH  HAPRMED  TO  THB 
CHU&CH  DURINO  THIS  CEMTURT. 

i;  The  depknable  state  of  Christianity  in  this  cen*  cent.  x. 
tuiy,  arising  partly  from  that  astonishing  ignorance  .l^J.  'l 
that  gave  a  loose  rein  both  to  superstition  and  im-    ^  ipgj; 
morality,  and  partly  from  an  unhappy  concurrence  ^j«*^««*r 
of  causes  of  another  kind,  is  unanimously  lament* 
ed  by  the  various  writen,  who  have  transmitted  to 
us  the  history  of  these  miserable  times.  Yet  amidst 
all  this  darkness,  some  gleams  of  light  were  per- 
ceived from  time  to  time,  and  several  occurrences 
happened,  which  deserve  a  place  in  the  prosperous 
annals  of  the  church*    The  nestorians  m  Chgldsesi 
extended  their  spiritual  conquests  beyond  mount 
Imaus,  and  introduced  the  christian  religion  into 
Tartary,  properly  so  called,  whose  inhabitants  had 
hitherto  lived  in  their  natural  state  of  ignorance 
and  ferocity,  uncivilized  and  savagCf     The  same 
successful  missionaries  spread,  by  degrees,  the 
knowledge  of  the  gospel  among  that  most  power* 
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CENT.  X.  ful  nation  of  the  Turks,  or  Tartars,  which  went  by 
7— L!l  the  name  of  Karit,  and  bordered  on  Kathaj,  or  on 
the  northern  part  of  China/  The  laborious  indus- 
try of  this  sect,  and  their  zeal  for  the  propagation 
of  the  christian  faith,  deserve  no  doubt  the  highest 
encomiums ;  it  must  however  be  acknowledged, 
that  the  doctrine  and  worship,  which  they  intro- 
duced among  these  barbarians,  were  far  from  be- 
ing, in  all  respects,  conformable  to  the  precepts  of 
the  gospel,  or  to  the  true  spirit  and  genius  of  the 
christian  religion. 
TrwerJoinu  iL  Thc  priucc  of  that  countiy,  whom  the  nesto- 
rians  converted  to  the  christian  faith,  assumed,  if 
we  may  give  credit  to  the  vulgar  tradition,  the 
name  of  John  after  his  baptism,  to  which  he  added 
the  simame  o{  Presbyter ^  from  a  principle  of  mod- 
esty. Hence  it  was,  as  some  learned  men  imagine, 
that  the  successors  of  tins  monarch  retained  these 
names  until  the  time  of  Jcnghis  Khan,  Who  flourish- 
ed in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  were  each  of  them 
called  Pfcster  John.*^  6ut  al!  this  has  a  nety  fabu* 
lous  air  ;  at  least  it  is  advanced  without  at>y  solid 
proof;  nay,  h  appears  evident,  on  the  contfafy,<h«e 
the  famous  Prestef  John,  who  made  66  much  n<3«se 
in  the  worfd,  did  not  begin  to  reign  ra  that  part  of 
Asia  before  the  Cdftdusion  of  the  elevetith  ceirttt- 
ly.  It  is  howfevei*  certain  beyond  all  cbntradictiotf^ 
that  the  monarchs  of  the  nation  called  Karit,  whi^h 
makes  a  large  part  of  the  empire  of  the  Mogul,  txA 
h  by  some  denominated  a  province  of  the  Ttttlt*^ 
tad  by  others  a  tribe  of  the  Tartars,  embraced 
Christianity  in  this  cetttury  r  and  that  a  eonsider- 
Able  part  of  Tartary,  or  Asiatic  Scythia,  liv«l  utt* 

» Jos.  ^ta,  AssemanAt  ISibUbiheta  brienfdl.  Vafieafut,  toitt.  iii.  ptts 
n.  p.  483.    Herbelot,  BiblMh^ue  OrHentaie  p.  d^C 

^Se«  AnefHiiuiu  £ibB»th,  Otieniale   Vaticatm,  i6m.  iii.  I>arl  ii. 
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der  tjbe  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  bidiopa,  who  were  cent.  x. 
sent  sfifiong  them  by  the  nestorian  pontiff/  ^^^^  ^ 

lit  If  we  turn  pur  eyes  to  tlie  western  worlds  roho  nnt 
111%  shall  find  the  gospel  nuking  its  way  with  more  ^^°^  ^ 
or  less  rapidity  through  the  most  rude  and  unciv- 
ilized nations.  The  fanMus  archp]i;ate  Rollo,  soa 
of  a  Norwegian  count,  being  bamshed  from  his 
naftifve  land/  had,  in  the  preceding  century,  put 
liimsdf  at  the  head  of  a  resolute  band  of  Normans, 
Bsid  seized  upon  one  of  the  maritime  provinces  of 
France,  from  whence  he  infested  the  whole  country 
round  about  with  perpetual  incur»ons  and  depre- 
dations. In  the  year  912,  this  valiant  chief  env 
braced,  with  his  whole  army,  the  christian  faith, 
and  chat  upon  die  following  occasion ;  Charles  the 
Simple,  who  wanted  both  resection  and  power  to 
drive  this  warlike  and  intrepid  invader  out  of  his 
dominions,  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
netiiod  of  nego^tion.  He  accordingly  offered  to 
make  over  to  RoUo  a  considerable  part  of  his  ter- 
ntories,  upon  condition  that  the  latter  would  coa- 
wnt  to  a  peace,  espouse  his  daughter  Gisela,""  and 
embrace  Christianity*  These  terms  were  accepted 
by  RoUo  without  the  least  hesitation ;  and  his  army, 
fellowing  the  'example  of  their  leader,  professed  a 

«  The  lalje  leaniQd  Mr.  ^  Tb«oph|hi«  Sigefred  Bayer,  in  his  Prrface  /• 
tke  Ji^umuM  Simoumf  p*  145,  ioformed  u»of  hit  design  to  give  the  world 
an  accurate  account  of  the  uestorian  churches  established  in  Tartarj 
and  China,  drawn  from  some  curious  ancient  records  and  monuinentSy 
•that  have  not  been  as  y*t  made  public.  His  wdrk  was  to  have  been  enti- 
tled Wstoria  Eccleaiarum  Sinicarum,  et  SeptentrionaHa  Jtna  s  but  death 
prevented  the  execution  of  tliis  fnteresting  plan,  and  also  of  several 
others,  vhieh  this  great  man  had  fcrmed,  and  which  would  have  un- 
4iotibtedly  east  a  new  light  upon  the  history  of  the  Asiatio  ehrisUani- 

'  Holbergi  ffiatoria  Danorum  ^YavciUa  in  ScriptU  SocietaL  Sciertt. 
Hafnient.  pars  iii.  p.  357. 

0^  •  Other  writers  more  polhdj  represent  the  offer  of  Gisek  at  one 
•f  tlie  jBMthoda tlMtChulee employ td to  ohtaiA a  peaee  vilb  Kollo. 
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CENT*  %  religion  of  ivhich  they  were  totally  tgnoi^aiit^ 
^^'^^  ''  These  Norman  pirates,  as  appears  from  many  au* 
thentic  records,  were  absolutely  without  rellgioa 
of  every  kind,  and  therefore  were  not  restrained^ 
by  the  power  of  prejudice,  from  embracing  a  re- 
ligion which  presented  to  them  the  most  advanta- 
geous prospects.  They  knew  no  distinction  be- 
tween interest  and  duty,  and  they  estimated  truth 
and  virtue  only  by  the  profits  with  which  they  were 
attended.  It  was  from  this  Rollo,  who  received  at 
bis  baptism  the  name  of  Robert,  that  the  famous 
line  of  Norman  dukes  derived  its  origin ;  for  the 
province  of  Bretagne,  and  a  part  of  Neustria^ 
which  Charles  the  Simple  conveyed  to  his  son  in 
law  by  a  solemn  grant,  were,  from  this  time,  known 
by  the  name  of  Normandy ,«  which  they  derived 
from  their  new  possessors. 
^iSdt^^  IV.  The  christian  religion  was  introduced  into 
UdiDttion.  Poland  by  the  zealous  efforts  of  female  piety. 
Dambrowka,  daughter  of  Bolislaus,  duke  of  Bdie- 
mia,  persuaded  by  the  force  of  repeated  exhorta- 
tions, her  husband  Micislaus,  duke  of  Poland,  to 
abandon  paganism,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
embraced  the  gospel,  a.  d.  965.  The  account  of 
this  agreeable  event  was  no  sooner  brought  to 
Rome,  than  the  pontiff,  John  XIII.  sent  into  Poland 
iEgidius,  bishop  of  Tusculum,  attended  with  a 
numerous  train  of  ecclesiastics,  in  order  to  second 
the  pious  efforts  of  the  duke  and  dutchess,  who  de* 
sired,  with  impatience,  the  conversion  of  their  sub- 
jects. But  the  exhortations  and  endeavours  of 
these  devout  missionaries,  who  were  unacquainted 
with  the  language  of  the  people  they  came  to  in- 
struct, would  have  been  entirely  without  effect,  had 
they  not  been  accompanied  with  the  edicts  and 

f  Boalay,  Hut,  AcatL  Parity  torn,  i*  p.  295.  Daiii«l«  Hist  de  France, 
torn.  ii.  p.  587. 

(Xj*  s  It  was  Neastria  properly,  and  not  Bretagne,  that  reeeiTed  the 
name  of  Normandy^  froa  the  Normana  who  ehote  RoUo  for  their  chief. 
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penal  lavrs,  the  promises  and  threats  of  M icislaus, 
ivhich  dejected  the  courage,  and  conquered  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  reluctant  Poles.  When  therefore  the 
fear  of  punishment;  and  the  hope  of  reward,  had 
laid  the  foundations  of  Christianity  in  Poland,  two 
national  archbishops  and  seven  bishops  were  con- 
secrated to  the  ministry,  whose  zeal  and  labours 
were  followed  with  such  success,  that  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  abandoned  by  degrees  their 
ancient  superstitions,  and  made  public  profession 
of  the  religion  of  Jesus.**  It  was  indeed  no  more 
than  an  external  profession ;  for  that  inward  change 
of  affections  and  principles,  which  the  gospel  re- 
quires, was  far  from  being  an  object  of  attention 
in  this  barbarous  age. 

V.  The  christian  religion  was  established  in  Rus-  The  dinsdui 
sia  by  means  every  way  similar  to  those  that  had  S^sS'toSi 
occasioned  its  propagation  in  Poland ;  for  we  must  ***** 
not  lay  any  stress  upon  the  proselytes  that  were 
made  toChristianity  among  the  Russians  in  the  pre- 
ceding century  ;  since  these  conversions  were 
neither  permanent  nor  solid,  and  since  it  appears 
evidently,  that  suchof  that  nation  as,under  the  reign 
of  Basilius  the  Macedonian,  had  embraced  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Greek  church,  relapsed  soon  after  into 
the  superstition  of  their  ancestors.  Wlodomir,  duke 
of  Russia  a^id  Moscovy,  married,  in  the  year  961, 
Anne,  sister  of  Basilius,  the  second  Grecian  em- 
peror  of  that  name  ;  and  this  zealous  princess,  by 
her  repeated  entreaties,  and  her  pious  importunity, 
persuaded  at  length  her  reluctant  spouse  to  receive 
the  christian  faith,  and  he  was  accordingly  baptized, 
A.  D.  987,  assuming  upon  that  occasion  the  name 
of  Basilius.  The  Russians  followed  spontaneously 

k  Duglossi  Hiatoria  Polonica,  lib.  ii.  p.  91,  lib.  iii.  p.  95,  2:>9.  Regen- 
▼olscii  Hiatoria  Ecclea.  Sluvon.  lib*  ii.  cap-  i*  p-  8.  Hear*  (.*anisii  Lee- 
tionea  AntiqwCi  torn.  iii.  pars  i.  p.  41*    Solignao^  Hiat,  de  Palogncy  torn. 

i.p.n. 
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CENT.  X.  the  example  of  their  prince ;  we  have  at  least  no  ac- 
-L^llil  count  of  any  compulsion  or  violence  being  employ- 
ed in  their  conversion,'  and  this  is  the  true  date  of 
the  entire  establishment  of  Christianity  among  that 
people.     Wlodomir  and  his  dutchess  were  placed 
in  the  highest  order  of  the  Russian  saints,  and  are 
still  worshipped  at  Kiovia,  where  they  lie  interred, 
with  the  greatest  devotion.     The  Latins  howevo- 
paid  no  such  respect  to  the  memory  of  Wlodomir, 
whom  they  represent  as  absolutely  unworthy  of 
saintly  honours.^ 
and  in  Hub-     VI.  Thc  Hungarians  and  Avari  had  received  some 
'*^'  faint   notions  of  Christianity  under    the  reign  of 

Charlemagne,  and  in  consequence  of  the  measures 
that  had  been  taken  by  that  zealous  prince  for  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel.  These  notions  however 
were  soon  and  easily  extinguished  by  various  cir- 
cumstances,  which  took  their  rise  from  the  death  of 
Charlemagne  ;  and  it  was  not  before  the  century 
of  which  we  now  vvTite,  that  the  christian  religion 
obtained  a  fixed  settlement  among  these  warlike  na- 
tions.*    Toward  the  middle  of  this  century,  BuU 
osudes  and  Gyvla,  or  Gylas,  two  Turkish  chiefs, 
whose  governments  lay  upon  the   banks  of  die 
Danube,"  made  public  profession  of  Christianity 
and  were  baptized  at  Constantinople.     The  /brm- 
er  apostatized  soon  after  to  the  religion  of  his  ances- 
tors;  while  the  latter  not  only  persevered  steadfest- 
ly  in  his  new  profession,  but  also  showed  the  most 
zealous  concern  for  the  conversion  of  bis  subjects, 
who,  in  consequence  of  his  express  order,  were 

'Sec  Anton.  Pagi  Critica  in  Baron,  torn.  iv.  ad  A.  987,  p.  55,  rt  fidJ^- 
1015,  p.  110.    Car.  du  FreBne,  FamiUa  Byzantina,  p.  143,  cd.  T^rif 

k  Ditmaras,  Merteb,  lib.  tu.  Caronic  p.  417,  torn.  IScripter.  Brum- 
vie.  LeibnitU. 

'  Pauli  Pebrezeni  Historia  Ecclee,  Beformator,  in  Un^riOi  P"*  ** 
cap.  Sii.  p.  19. 

n  The  Hungariai(8  and  TransylTaniani  vereiftt  this  timey  koovD  tA 
the  Gi*eGians  by  the  name  of  Turks. 
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instructed  in  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  gos-  cemt.  x. 
pel  by  Hierotheus,  a  learned  prelate,  by  whom  he  I^^ljL 
had  been  accompanied  in  his  journey  to  Constanti- 
nople.     Sarolta,  the  daughter  of  Gylas,  was  after- 
vrard  given  in  marriage  to  Geysa,  the  chief  of  the 
Hungarian  nation,  whom  she  persuaded  to  embrace 
the  divine  religion  in  which  she  had  been  educated. 
The   faith  however  of  this  new  converted  prince 
vras  feeble  and  unsteady,  and  he  retained  a  strong 
propensity  to  the  superstition  which  he  had  been 
enga^d  to  forsake ;  but  his  apostasy  was  prevented 
by  the  pious  remonstrances  of  Adalbert,  archbish- 
op of  Prague,  who  came  into  Hungary  toward  the 
conclusion  of  this  century,  and  by  whom  also, 
Stephen,  the  soft  of  Geysa,  was  baptized  with  great 
pomp  and  solemnity.     It  was  to  this  young  prince 
that  the  gospel  was  principally  indebted  for  its 
propagation  and  establishment  among  the  Hunga- 
nans,  whose  entire  conversion  was  the  fruit  of  his 
zeal  for  the  cause  of  Christ.     For  he  perfected 
what  his  father  and  grandfather  had  only  begun ; 
fixed  bishops,  with  large  revenues,  in  various  places ; 
erected  magnificent  temples  for  divine  worship; 
and  by  the  influence  of  instructions,  threatenings, 
rewards,  and  punishments,  he  brought  his  subjects, 
almost  without  exception,  to  abandon  the  wretched 
superstition  of  their  idolatrous  ancestors.     These 
vigorous  proceedings,  by  which  Stephen  intro- 
duced  the  religion  of  Jesus  among  the  Hungarians^ 
procured  him  the  most  distinguished  honours  of 
saintship  in  succeeding  ages," 

■  The  Gree^Bj  6eriiUM|S«  Bohemians,  and  Poles,  eUinn  each  for  them* 
■eWes  the  peculiar  honour  of  haviog  been  the  founders  of  the  ohristian 
religion  in  Hungary,  and  their  respeetive  pretensions  hi^ve  introduced 
not  a  Rttle  obscurity  into  this  matter.  The  Germans  allege,  that  the 
christian  religion  was  brought  into  Hungary  by  Gisela,  sister  to  their 
emperor,  Henry  11.  who  being  given  in  marriage  to  Stephen,  the  king 
of  that  nation,  persuaded  that  prince  Iq  embrace  the  gospel.    Tho 
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crxT.  au       nu  The  christian  religion  was  in  a  tctt  onset 
I^mil  tied  &ta*e  among  the  Danes  uncfcr  the  reign  of  Gor- 
nion,  aiid  noti%  ithstanding  die  procectkMi  it  receiT. 
ed  from  his  queen,  %vho  profe^>ed  it  puUiciT,  was 
obliged  to  struggle  with  many  difficulties,  and  to 
encounter  much  opposition^     The  fa<:e  of  tfaii^ 
changed  indeed  alter  the  death  of  Gormon.    Hb 
son  Harald,  simamed  Blaatand,  bein^  defeated  by 
Otho  the  Great,  a.  d.  949,  embraced  the  gospd, 
and  was  baptized,  together  with  his  consort  and 
his  son  Sueno,  or  Swein,  by  Adaldagiis,  archbishop 
of  Hamburgh,  or  as  others  allege,  by  Poppon,  a 
pious  ecclesiastic,  who  attended  the  emperor  in 
thin  expedition.     It  is  probable  that  Harald,  edu- 
cated by  his  mother  Tyra,  who  tias  a  christian, 
was  not  extremely  averse  to  the  religion  of  Jesus; 
it  appears  however  certain,  that  his  conversion  was 
ksb  the  effect  of  his  own  choice,  than  of  the  irre- 
sistible  commands  of  his  victorious  enemy.     For 
Otho,  persuadtd  that  the  Danes  would  never  de- 
sist from  their  hostile  incursions  and  rapines,  as 
long  as  they  persevered  in  the  religion  of  their  an- 
cestors, which  was  so  proper  to  nounsh  a  ferocity 
of  temper,  and  to  animate  to  military  exploits, 
made  it  the  principal  condition  of  the  treaty  of 

Bobemiftns  tell  ut,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  wm  by  the  iDioisti7  of  Ad- 
slbertj  archbishop  of  Prague,  that  Stephen  wa«  converted.  The  Potes 
affirm,  that  fieysa,  having  married  a  chriitian  princess  of  their  nstioo, 
Tiz.  Adelheid,  sister  to  Mieislaus,  duke  of  Poland,  was  induced  by  ber 
remonstrances  and  exhortations  to  make  profession  of  Christianit}*  Ia 
oonsequence  of  a  careful  examination  of  all  these  pretensions,  ve  bare 
followed  the  sentiments  and  decisions  of  the  Greek  writers,  after  having 
diligently  compared  them  with  the  Hungarian  historians ;  and  wc  are 
encouraged  in  this  by  the  authority  of  the  learned  Gabriel  dc  Juxta  Ho^ 
nad,  who,  in  his  Initia  ReKgionit  Christiana  inter  Htntgavi  EeekM 
^rietUaH  adaerta,  published  at  Frankfort  in  1740,  decides  this  questioa 
in  fa  von  r  of  the  Greeks.  A II  other  accounts  of  the  matter  are  extrenelf 
imperfect,  and  subject  to  many  doubts  and  difficulties. 
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peace,  which  he  concluded  with  Harald,  that  both  cent.  x. 
he  and  his  subjects  should  receive  the  christian   ^^*^^„/ 
faith.^     Upon  the  conversion  of  this  prince,  Adal- 
dag^us  and  Poppon  employed  their  ministerial  la- 
bours among  the  Cimbrians  and  Danes,  in  order 
to  engage  them  to  imitate  such  an  illustrious  ex. 
ample ;  and  their  exhortations  were  crowned  with 
remarkable  success,  to  which  the  stupendous  mir- 
acles  performed  by  Poppon  are  said  to  have  con- 
tributed in  a  particular  manner.     These  miracles 
indeed  were  of  such  a  kind,  as  manifestly  shows 
that  they  derived  their  origin  from  human  art,  and 
T\ot  from  a  divine  interposition.^*     As  long  as  Har- 
aid  lived,  he  used  every  wise  and  probable  method 
of  confirming  his  subjects  in  the  religion  they  had 
embraced.     For  this  purpose  he  established  bish- 
ops  in  several  parts  of  his  dominions,  enacted  ex- 
cellent  laws,  abrogated  superstitious  customs,  and 
imposed  severe  restraints  upon  all  vicious  and  im- 
moral practises.     But  after  all  these  pious  efforts, 
and  salutary  measures,  which  promised  such  fair 
prospects  to  the  rising  church,  his  son  Siieno,  or 
Swein,  apostatized  from  the  truth,  and,  during  a 
.  certain  time,  involved  the  christians  in  the  deepest 
calamitytand  distress,  and  treated  them  with  the 
greatest  cruelty  and  injustice.     This  persecuting 
tyrant  felt  however  in  his  turn  the  heavy  strokes 
of  adversity,  which  produced  a  salutary  change  in 
his  conduct,  and  happily  brought  him  to  a  better 
mind ;  for  being  driven  from  his  kingdom,  and 

*  Adam  Brem,  BisU  lib.  ii.  cap.  ii.  iti.  p- 16,  cap.  xf.  p.  30,  in  Llnden- 
brogii  Scripionbua  rerum  SeptentrionaU  Alb.  Ki*anzii  fVandaOa,  lib. 
iv.  cap-  XX.  Ludwiipi  Reliqma  Manuscriptor*  torn-  ix.  p- 10.  Pontop- 
pidani  AnnaleB  Ecclena  DiplomoHcif  torn*  i.  p.  59» 

V  Jo.  Adolph*  Gupnei  ArmaleB  Epiacopor*  Siermc»  eap-  xiii*p.78.  Ad- 
am Bremena*  lib>  ii«  cap*  xxvi*  p«  88,  cap.  xKt*  p*  SS*  Jo*  Stcpban*  ad 
Saxenem  GrammaU  p*  807*  MoUeri  Jntroduct,  ad  Ifiatotiam  CheraO' 
net*  Cimbric,  pan  ii*  cap*  iii«  $  14- 
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obliged  to  seek  his  safety  in  a  state  of  exile  among 
the  Scots,  he  embraced  anew  the  religion  he  had 
abandoned,  and  upon  his  restoration  to  his  domin- 
ions, exerted  the  most  ardent  and  exemplary  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  Christianity,  which  he  endeavoured 
to  promote  to  the  utmost  of  his  power."* 
inNorwar-        viiL  It  was  iu  this  century  that  the  first  dawn  of 
the  gospel  arose  upon  the  Norwegians,  as  we  learn 
from  the  most  authentic  records.     The  conversion 
of  that  people  was  attempted,  in  the  year  933,  by 
their  monarch  Hagen  Adelsteen,  who  had  been  ed- 
ucated among  the  English,  and  who  employed  cer- 
tain ecclesiastics  of  that  nation  to  instruct  his  sub- 
jects in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.     But  his  pi- 
ous efforts  were  rendered  fruidess  by  the  brutal 
obstinacy,  with  which  the  Norwegians  persevered 
in  their  ancient  prejudices,  and  the  assiduity  and 
zeal  with  which  his  successor  Harald  Graufeldt 
pursued  the  same  plan  of  reformation,  were  also 
widiout  effect.'    The  succeeding  princes,  for  from 
being  discouraged  by  these  obstacles,  persisted 
firmly  in  their  worthy  purpose,  and  Haco,  among 
others,  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  Harald,  king 
of  Denmark,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  the. 
Norwegian  crown,  embraced,  himself,  tbe  christ- 
ian religion,  and  recommended  it,  with  the  great- 
est fervour,  to  his  subjects  in  an  assembly  of  the 
people  that  was  held  in  the  year  945.'     This  rec- 
ommendation, notwithstanding  the  solemnity  and 
zeal  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  made  little 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  this  fierce  and  bar- 
bar6us  people  ;  nor  were  they  entirely  gained  over 
by  the  zealous  endeavours  of  Olaus  to  convert 

n  Saxon.  Gramm,  ffietor*  Dan*  lib.  z.  p.  186.    Pontoppidan,  JDe  get- 
tid  et  vettigiU  Danorum  extra  Damans  tom.  ii.  cap.  i*  §  t,  S* 

>  Erie*  PontoppidaQ,  JhmaleM  Ecelet*  Damcm  diphmaU  torn*  i*  p.  6#* 

•  Torm*  Torfci  Bktaria  ^vmegica^  torn*  ii*  p*  183)  8t4t 
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them  to  Christianity,  though  the  pious  diligence  ceot.  x, 
of  that  prince,  which  procured  him  the  honour  '""^  ' 
of  saintship,  was  not  altogether  without  effect/ 
But  that  which  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  the 
conversion  of  the  Norwegians  was  their  subjection 
to  Suenon,  or  Swein,  king  of  Sweden,  who  having 
defeated  their  monarch  Olaus  Tryggueson,  be- 
came master  of  Norway,  and  obliged  its  inhabit- 
ants to  abandon  the  gods  of  their  ancestors,  and  to 
embrace  universally  the  religion  of  Jesus.*  Among 
the  various  doctors,  that  were  sent  to  instruct  this 
barbarous  people,  the  most  eminent,  both  in  mer- 
it and  authority,  was  Guthebald,  an  English 
priest/  From  Norway,  Christianity  spread  its 
salutary  light  through  the  adjacent  countries,  and 

<  TorAcas,  I.  c  p.  457. 

Q3*  *  Dr.  Mosheim  attributes  here  to  Swein  the  honour  vhich  is  due 
to  his  predecessor  Olaus  Tryggueson ;  if  it  ean  be  esteemed  an  hooour 
to  have  promoted  a  rational  and  divine  religion  by  compulsion  and  vio- 
lence, by  fire  and  sword.  Olaus,  who  had  abjured  paganism  in  England^ 
during  his  youth,  in  consequence  of  a  warm  and  pathetic  discourse 
which  he  had  heard  from  a  British  priest,  returned  to  Norway  with  a 
firm  resolution  to  propagate  Christianity  throughout  his  dominions.  For 
this  purpose  he  travelled  from  one  province  to  another,  attended  by  a 
chosen  band  of  soldiers,  and  sword  in  hand  performed  the  functions  of 
missionary  and  apostle*  His  ministry,  thus  enforced,  was  followed  with 
the  desired  success  throughout  all  the  proTinces,  except  that  of  Dron* 
theim,  which  rose  in  rebellion  againtt  him,  and  atUcked  Christianity 
vith  the  same  kind  of  arguments  that  Olaus  employed  in  esublishlng  It. 
This  opposition  occasioned  several  bloody  battles,  which  ended  howev- 
er in  the  defeat  of  the  rebels,  and  of  the  god  Thor,  their  tutelar  deity, 
whose  statue  Olaus  dragged  from  its  place,  and  burnt  publicly  in  the 
sight  of  his  worshippers.  This  event  dejected  the  courage  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Urontheim,  who  submitted  to  the  religion  and  laws  of  their  con- 
queror. And  thus,  before  the  reign  of  Suenon,  at  least  before  tiie  defeat 
of  Olaus  by  that  prince,  Norway  was  christian.  See  The  Bittory  of  Den* 
mark,  lately  poblished  in  French  by  Mr.  Mallet,  professor  in  Better 
Zettrea  at  Copenhagen,  vol.  i,  p.  52, 59. 

w  CAron.  Danicum  a  Ludewigio  f (ft'fvm  in  ReUqtdU  MS.  tvrum,  torn. 
ix.p.lt,  16, 17. 
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CENT.  X.  was  preached  with  success  in  the  Orkney  islands, 
!l  which  were  at  this  time  subject  to  the  Norwegian 
kings,  and  also  in  Iceland  and  Old  Groenland ;  for 
it  is  evident  from  many  circumstances  and  records 
of  undoubted  authority,  that  the  greatest  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  these  countries  had  received  the 
gospel  in  this  century.* 
The  zeal  IX.  In  Gcrmauy  the  pious  exploits  of  Otho  the 
Great  in  thi  Grcat  coutributed,  in  a  signal  manner,  to  promote 
SS?).  ""  the  interest  of  Christianity,  and  to  fix  and  establish 
it  upon  solid  foundations  throughout  the  empire. 
This  truly  great  prince,  whose  pious  magnanimity 
clothed  him  with  a  lustre  mfinitely  superior  to  that 
which  he  derived  from  his  imperial  dignity,  was 
fconstantly  employed  in  extirpating  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  superstitions,  and  in  supporting  and 
confirming  the  infant  church,  which  in  several 
provinces  had  not  yet  arrived  to  any  considerable 
degree  of  consistence  and  vigour.  Tbatthere  might 
be  rulers  and  pastors  to  govern  the  church,  and  to 
contribute  both  by  their  doctrine  and  example  to 
the  reformation  and  improvement  of  an  unpolished 
and  illiterate  people,  he  established  bishops  in  sev- 
eral places,  and  generously  erected  and  endowed  the 
bishoprics  of  Brandenburg,  Havelberg,  Meissen, 
Magdeburg,  and  Naumburg ;  by  which  excellent 
establishments  the  church  was  furnished  with  em- 
inent doctors  from  various  parts,  whose  instructions 

«  Concerning  the  conversion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Orkneys,  see 
Torm.  Torfasi  HistoHa  Rerum  Orkadens.  lib.  i.  p«  22,  and  for  an  ac- 
count of  the  Icelanders,  the  reader  may  consult  Arngrira,  Jonaa's  Cyn- 
ogXiSi  lib.  i.  and  Arius  Multis.  in  Schedit  hlamlia  i  as  also  I'orfsus,  in 
his  Hintor,  J^'orveg.  torn,  ii,  p.  3r8,  3r9,  417,  and  Gabriel  Liron'a  &'»- 
gularite^  Historiques  etUtteraires,  torn  i.p.  138.  The  same  Torfcut 
gives  a  full  account  of  the  iDtroduction  of  Christianity  into  Groenland,  in 
his  Hittor.  JsTorvrg,  torn.  ii.  p*  374,  and  also  in  hia  Gvadandia  AnUqwh 
o.  XTii.  p.  127. 
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vrere  the  occasion  of  raising  up  new  yDourers  in  grnt.  x. 
the  gospel  harvest,  and  of  thus  mukipljing  the^^^""^  ^l- 
ministers  of  Christ  from  time  to  time.  It  was  aU 
so  through  the  munificence  of  the  same  prince^ 
that  many  convents  were  erected  for  those  who,  ift 
conformity  with  the  foke  piety  of  the  times,  chose 
to  finish  their  christian  course  in  the  indolent  sane- 
tity  of  a  solitary  life,  and  it  was  by  his  express  or* 
der  that  schools  were  established  in  almost  every 
city  for  the  education  of  the  youth.  All  this  may 
serve  to  show  us  the  generosity  and  zeal  of  this  il- 
histrious  emperor,  whose  merit  would  have  sur* 
passed  the  highest  encomiums,  had  his  prudence 
and  moderation  been  equal  to  the  fervour  of  his 
piety,  and  the  uprightness  of  his  intentions.  But 
the  superstition  of  his  empress,"  and  the  deplora** 
ble  ignorance  of  the  times,  deluded  this  good  prince 
into  tlie  notion,  that  he  obliged  the  Deity  in  pro- 
portion as  he  loaded  the  clergy  with  riches  and 
honours,  and  that  nothing  was  more  proper  to  draw 
down  upon  him  the  divine  protection,  than  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  boundless  lil)erality  to  his  ministers.  In 
consequence  of  this  idle  and  extravagant  fancy, 
Otho  opened  the  sources  of  his  opulence,  which 
flowed  into  the  church  like  an  overgrown  torrent, 
80  that  the  bishops,  monks,  and  religious  houses 
wallowed  in  wealth  and  abundance.  But  succeed- 
ing ages  perceived  the  unhappy  effects  of  this  ex- 
cessive and  ill  j  udged  munificence ;  when  the  sacred 
orders  employed  this  opulence,  which  they  had  ac- 
quired without  either  merit  or  labour,  in  gratifying 
their  passions,  in  waging  war  against  all  whoopposed 
their  ambitious  pretensions,  and  in  purchasing  the 
various  pleasures  of  a  luxurious  and  effeminate  life. 

X.  It  was  no  doubtful  mark  of  the  progress  and  ^  '"JJ^p^'f 
strength  of  the  christian  caust ,  that  the  European  ^^^^'  ^" 


Q^niury. 


7  See  the  life  of  this  empren,  whose  name  was  Adelaid,  in  the  Lecti' 
ones  Jlntiqu^  of  Henry  Canisius^  tom.  iil.  pars  i*  p>  69. 

VOL.  II.  48 
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PART   I. 


CENT.  X.  kings  and  princes  began  so  early  as  this  centuiy 
"  to  form  the  project  of  a  holy  war  against  the  ma- 

hometans,  who  were  masters  of  Palestine.     They^ 
considered  it  as  an  intolerable  reproach  upon  christ- 
ians,  that  the  very  land  in  which  the  divine  author 
of  their  religion  had  received  his  birth,  exercised 
his  ministry,  and  made  expiation  for  the  sins  of 
mortals,  should  be  abandoned  to   the  enemies  of 
the  christian  name.     They  also  looked  upon  it  as 
highly  just,  and  suitable  to  the  majesty  of  the 
clmstian  reli^on,  to  avenge  the  calamities  and  in- 
juries,  the  persecution  and  reproach,  which  its  pro- 
fessors had  suffered  under  the  maliometan  yoke. 
The  bloody  signal  was  accordingly  given  toward 
the  conclusion  of  this  century,  by  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, Silvester  II.  and  that  in  the  first  year  of  his 
pontificate.     And  this  signal  was  an  epistle,  wrote 
in  the  name  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem^  to  the  church 
universid  throughout  the  worlds  in  which  the  Eu- 
ropean powers  are  solemnly  exhorted  and  entreat- 
ed to  succour  and  deliver  the  christians  in  Pales- 
tine.    The  exhortations  of  the  pontiff  were  bow^- 
ever  without  effect,  except  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  i^isa,  who  are  said  to  have  obeyed  the  papai 
summons  with  the  utmost  alacrity,  and  to  have 
prepared  themselves  immediately  for  a  holy  cam- 
paign.* 

«  Thia  if  the  xxviiitb.  epistle  in  the  first  part  of  the  coHeetioB  oftbe 
letters  o/ Silvester  II.  that  is  published  by  Du  Chesne,  in  the  third  rk- 
ume  of  his  Scriptor.  HUtor*  Franc* 

•  S*e  Mttratori  ScriptorcM  rerum  ItaHcarutnt  torn*  iii-p-  ^OO- 
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CHAPTER  II. 

CXmCERlONO  THE   CALAMITOUS  EVENTS   THAT  HAPPENED  TO  THE 
CHURCH  DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

I.   The  christian  religion  suffered  less  in  this   cent.x. 
century  from  the  cruelty  of  its  enemies,  than  from    ^^^'^  '* 
the  defection  of  its  friends.     Of  all  the  pagan  mon-  J*5P"««w 
archs,  under  whose  government  the  christians  liv-  •«>  ^ 
ed,  none  behaved  to  them  in  a  hostile  manner, 
nor  tormented  them  with  the  execution  of  com- 
pulsive edicts  or  penal  laws,  except  Gormon  and 
Swein,  kings  of  Denmark.     Notwithstanding  this, 
their  affairs  were  far  from  being  either  in  a  fixed 
or  flourishing  state  >  nay,  their  situation  was  full 
of  uncertainty  and  peril,  both  in  the  eastern  and 
western  provinces.     The  Saracens  in  Asia  and  Af- 
rica, amidst  the  intestine  divisions  under  which 
they  groaned,  and  the  calamities  that  overwhelmed 
them  from  different  quarters,  were  extremely  assid- 
uous in  propagating  every  where  the  doctrines  of 
Mahomet,  nor  were  their  efforts  unsuccessful. 
Multitudes  of  christians  fell  into  their  snares ;  and 
the  Turks,  a  valiant  and  fierce  nation,  who  inhab- 
ited the  northern  coast  of  the  Caspian  sea,  received 
their  doctrine.     The  uniformity  of  reli^on  did  not 
however  produce  a  solid  union  of  interest  between 
the  Turks  and  Saracens ;  on  the  contrary,  their  dis- 
sensions  and  quarrels  were  never  more  violent,  than 
from  the  time  that  Mahomet  became  their  common 
chief  in  religious  matters.     The  succours  of  the 
former  were  implored  by  the  Persians,  whose 
country  was  a  prey  to  the  ambitious  usurpations 
of  the  latter,  and  these  succours  were  granted  with 
the  utmost  alacrity  and  readiness.     The  Turks  ac- 
cordingly fell  upon  the  Saracens  in  a  furious  luan- 
ner,  drove  them  out  of  the  whole  extent  of  the 
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CENT.  X.  Persian  territories,  and  afterward,  with  incredible 
J.f^^^\  rapidity  and  success,  invaded,  seized,  and  plun- 
dered the  other  provinces  that  belonged  to  that 
people,  whose  desolation,  in  reality,  came  on  like 
a  whirlwind.  Thus  the  powerful  empire  of  the 
Saracens,  which  its  enemies  had  for  so  many  years 
attempted  in  vain  toovertum,  fell  at  last  by  the  hands 
of  Its  allies  and  friends.  The  Turks  accomplished 
what  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ineffectually  aimed  at ; 
they  struck  suddenly  that  dreadful  blow  whiqh  ruin- 
^d  at  once  the  affairs  of  the  Saracens  in  Persia,  and 
then  deprived  them,  by  degrees,  of  their  other  do- 
minions ;  and  thus  the  Ottoman  empire,  which  was 
still  an  object  of  terror  to  the  christians,  was  estab- 
lished upon  the  ruins  of  the  Saracen  dominion.^ 

•n»y»«tera  iL  In  the  western  provinces  the  christians  had 
pem-cmrthe  mucli  to  suffcr  from  the  hatred  and  cruelty  of  those 

™'*^  who  remained  under  the  darkness  of  paganism. 
The  Normans,  during  a  great  part  of  this  centu- 
ry, committed,  in  several  parts  of  France,  the  most 
barbarous  hostilities,  and  involved  the  christians, 
wherever  they  carried  their  victorious  arms,  in 
numberless  cabmities.  The  Samaritans,  SclavOf 
Dians,  Bc^emians,  and  others,  who  had  either  con- 
ceived an  aversion  for  the  gospel,  or  were  sunk  in 
a  stupid  ignorance  of  its  intrinsic  excellence  and 
its  immcHtal  blessings,  not  only  endeavouned  tq 
extirpate  Christianity  out  of  their  own  territpriefi 
.by  the  most  barbarous  e£brts  of  cruelty  and  vio- 
lence, but  infested  the  adjacent  countries,  where 
at  was  professed,  with  fire  and  sword,  and  left, 
wherever  they  went,  the  most  dreadful  marks  of 
their  unrelenting  fury.  The  Danes  moreover  did 
Slot  cease  to  molest  the  christians,  until  they  were 
fiubdued  by  Otho  the  Great,  and  thus,  from  being 
Che  enemies,  became  the  friendis  of  the  christiaa 

**  For  a  more  ample  rceonnt  orthcserevolntions,  see  tlie  Annales  TvTr 
cici  of  LeanclaTias ;  as  also  Georgti  Elmacini  UUtona  Saracemcth  f  • 
i90,S08,2|0- 
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cause.  The  Hungarians  also  contributed  their  crnt.  x. 
part  to  the  sufferings  of  the  church,  by  their  incur-  ^^:^I=^. 
sions  irfto  several  parts  of  Germany,  which  they 
turned  into  scenes  of  desolation  and  misery ;  while 
the  fierce  Arabs,  by  their  tyranny  in  Spain,  and  their 
depredations  in  Italy  and  the  neighbouring  islands, 
spread  calamity  and  oppression  all  around  them,  of 
which  no  doubt  the  christians,  established  in  these 
parts  had  the  heaviest  portion. 

ra.  Whoever  considers  the   endless  vexations,  '^^^^ 
persecutions,  and  calamities,  which  the  christians  *|"- 
suffered  from  the  nations  that  continued  in  their 
ancient  superstitions,  will  easily  perceive  the  reason  ^ 
of  that  fervent  and  inextinguishable  zeal,  which 
christian  princes  discovered  for  the  conversion  of  ^ 
these  nations,  whose  impetuous  and  savage  fury 
they  experienced  from  time  to  time.  A  principle  of  ( 
self  preservation,  and  a  prudent  regard  to  their  own 
safety,  as  well  as  a  pious  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  ' 
the  gfospel,  engaged  them  to  put  in  practice  every  \ 

method  that  might  open  the  eyes  of  their  barbar. 
Dus  adversaries,  irom  a  rational  and  well  grounded 
hope  that  the  precepts  of  Christianity  would  miti- 
gate, by  degrees,  the  ferocity  of  these  nations,  and 
soften  their  rugged  and  intractable  tempers.  Hence 
it  was  that  christian  kings  and  emperors  left  no 
means  unemployed  to  draw  these  infidels  within  the 
pale  of  the  church.  For  this  purpose,  they  propose 
ed  to  their  chiefs  alliances  of  marriage,  offered  them 
certain  districts  and  territories,  auxiliary  troops  to 
maintain  them  against  their  enemies,  upon  condi* 
tion  that  they  would  abandon  the  superstition  of 
their  ancestors,  which  was  so  proper  to  nourish  their 
ferocity,  and  to  increase  their  passion  for  blood 
and  carnage.  These  offers  were  attended  with  the 
desirpd  success,  as  they  induced  the  infidel  chiefs 
not  only  to  lend  an  ear  themselves  to  the  instruc* 
tions  and  exhortations  of  the  christian  missicMiarieis, 
but  also  to  oblige  their  subjects  and  armies  to  folr 
low  their  examples  in  this  respect. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


CONCERNING   THE   STATE  OF  LETTERS  AND  PHIIX>SOnrr  DURINO 
THIS  CENTURY, 

OTNT.  X.  I.   1  HE  deplorable  ignorance  of  this  barbarous  age, 
gART  II.  j^  which  the  drooping  arts  were  totally  neglected, 
teSn*^^  "^'and  the  sciences  seemed  to  be  upon  the  point  of 
tho  Qmifi,    expiring  for  want  of  encouragement,  is  unanimous- 
ly confessed  and  lamented  by  all  the  writers  who 
have  transmitted  to  us  any  accounts  of  this  period 
of  time.     Nor  indeed  will  this  fatal  revolution,  in 
the  republic  of  letters,  appear  astonishing  to  such 
as  consider  on  the  one  hand  the  terrible  vicissitudes, 
tumults,  and  wars  that  turned  all  things  into  con- 
fusion both  in  the  eastern  and  western  world,  an4 
<m  the  otlier  the  ignominious  stupidity  and  disso- 
luteness of  those  sacred  orders  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed as  the  guardians  of  truth  and  learning. 
Leo,  sirnamed  the  Philosopher^  who  ascended  the 
imperial  throne  of  the  Greeks  toward  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century,  was  himself  an  eminent 
lover  of  learning,  and  an  auspicious  and  zealous 
protector  of  such  as  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
culture  of  the  sciences.^     This  noble  and  generous 

«  See  Jo.  Alb.  FabrioU  BibUotK  Grac*  lib.  t.  pan  ii.  cap.  ▼.  p«  365. 
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disposition  appeared  with  still  the  greater  lustre  in  cekt.  x. 
his  son  Constantine  Porphyrogeneta,  who  not  only  ^^^^  "' 
discovered  the  greatest  ardour  for  the  revival  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  in  Greece,*^  but  also  employ, 
ed  the  most  effectual  measures  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  excellent  purpose^  It  was  with  this 
view  that  he  spared  no  expense  in  drawing  to  his 
court,  and  supporting  in  his  dominions,  a  variety 
of  learned  men,  each  of  whom  excelled  in  some  of 
the  different  branches  of  literature,  and  in  causing 
the  most  diligent  search  to  be  made  after  the  writ- 
ings of  the  ancients.  With  this  view,  also,  he  be- 
came himself  an  author,^  and  thus  animated  by  his 
example,  as  well  as  by  his  protection,  men  of  ge- 
nius and  abilities  to  enrich  the  sciences  with  their 
learned  productions.  He  employed,  moreover,  a 
considerable  number  of  able  pens,  in  making  val- 
uable extracts  from  the  commentaries  and  other 
compositions  of  the  ancients ;  which  extracts  were 
preserved  in  certain  places  for  the  benefit  and  sat- 
isfaction of  die  curious ;  and  thus,  by  various  exer- 
tions of  liberality  and  zeal,  this  learned  prince  re- 
stored the  arts  and  sciences  to  a  certain  degree  of 
life  and  vigour/  But  few  of  the  Greeks  followed 
this  great  and  illustrious  example ;  nor  was  there 

*  Fabricius,  BibL  Grac.  lib.  v.  pan  ii.  cap.  v.  p.  4S6. 

(CT  *  We  have  yet  remainiDg  of  Constantme  Porphyrogeneta,  »on  of 
^o  the  Philosopher,  the  following  productions ; 

TTte  Life  of  the  emperor  Batitius. 

A  Treatise  upon  the  Art  of  Governing,  in  which  he  inTeatigates  the 
origin  of  several  nations,  treats  of  their  power,  their  progress,  their 
revolutions,  and  their  decline,  and  gives  a  series  of  their  princes  and 
rulers. 

A  Discourse  concerning^  the  marmer  of  forming;'  a  Land  Army  and 
Mival  Force  in  Order  of  Battle. 

Two  Books  concerning  the  eastern  and  -western  Provinces.  Wliich 
may  be  considered  as  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  empire  in  the  time 
of  this  prince. 

'  All  this  appears  evident  from  the  accounts  left  upon  record  by  Zo- 
naras,  in  his  AnTiales^  torn.  iii.  p*  ISS,  edit.  Paris. 
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cKNT.  X.  any  among  the  succeeding  emperors  who  equalled 
■li^Z  "'  these  two  excellent  princes  in  zeal  for  the  advance- 
ment of  learning,  or  in  lending,  by  their  protection 
and  encouragement,  an  auspicious  hand  to  raise 
out  of  obscurity  and  dejection,  neglected  and  de- 
pressed genius.  But  what  is  still  more  remarkable, 
Constantine  Porphyrogencta,  whom  we  have  now 
been  representing  as  the  restorer  of  letters,  and 
whom  the  Greeks  unanimously  admire  in  this  char^ 
acter,  is  supposeci  by  some  to  have  done  consid- 
erable prejudice  to  the  cause  of  learning  by  the 
very  means  he  employed  to  promote  its  advance- 
ment. For  by  employing  learned  men  to  extract 
from  the  writers  of  antiquity  what  they  thought 
might  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  various 
arts  and  sciences,  he  gave  too  much  occasion  to 
neglect. the  sources,  and  flattered  the  indolence  of 
the  effeminate  Greeks,  who  confined  their  studies 
to  these  extracts,  and  neglected,  in  effect,  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  writers  from  whom  they  were  drawn» 
And  hence  it  unfortunately  happened,  that  many 
of  the  most  celebrated  authors  of  antiquity  were 
lost,  at  this  time,  through  the  sloth  and  negligence 
.  of  the  Greeks. 
vew  emineiit  fl.  This  mcthod,  as  the  event  manifestly  showed, 
the  GnekB.  was  really  detrimental  to  the  progress  of  true  learn- 
ing and  genius.  And.accordingly  we  find  among 
the  Greek  writers  of  this  century,  but  a  small  num- 
ber, who  acquired  a  distinguished  and  shining  rep- 
utation in  the  republic  of  letters ;  so  that  the  fair 
and  engaging  prospects  which  seemed  to  arise  in 
the  cause  of  learning  from  the  munificence  and 
zeal  of  its  imperial  patrons,  vanished  in  a  short 
time ;  and  though  the  seeds  of  science  were  richly 
sown,  the  natural  expectations  of  an  abundant  har« 
vest  were  unhappily  disappointed.  Nor  did  the 
cause  of  philosophy  succeed  better  than  that  of 
literature.  Philosophers  indeed  there  were ;  and, 
among  them,  some  that  were  not  destitute  of  ge- 
nius and .  abilities ;  but  none  who  rendered  their 
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names  immortal  by  productions  that  were  worthy  cemt.x. 
of  being  transmitted  to  posterity ;  a  certain  number  ^,f^^  ^* 
of  rhetoricians  and  grammarians ;  a  few  poets  who 
were  above  contempt ;  and  several  historians,  who, 
without  deserving  the  highest  encomiums,  were  not 
however  totally  void  of  merit.  Such  were  the  mem- 
bers which  composed  at  this  time  the  republic  of 
letters  in  Greece,  whose  inhabitants  seemed  to  take 
pleasure  in  those  kinds  of  literature  alone,  in  which 
industry,  imagination,  and  memory  are  concerned. 

ni.  Egypt,  though  at  this  time  it  gt*oaned  under  Tbeiuteor 
a  heavy  and  exasperating  yoke  of  oppression  and  SSS^^ti' 
bondage,  produced  writers,  who  in  genius  and  '*'*°^ 
learning  were  no  wise  inferior  to  the  most  eminent 
of  the  Grecian  literati.  Of  the  many  examples  we 
might  mention  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  assertion, 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  that  of  Eutychius, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  cultivated  the  sciences 
of  physic  and  theology  with  tlie  greatest  success, 
and  cast  a  new  light  upon  them  both  by  his  excel- 
lent writings.  The  Arabians,  during  this  whole 
century,  preserved  that  noble  passion  for  the  arts 
and  sciences,  which  had  been  kindled  among  them 
in  the  preceding  age ;  and  hence  they  abounded 
with  physicians,  mathematicians,  and  philosophers, 
whose  names  and  characters,  together  with  an  ac« 
count  of  their  respective  abilities  and  talents,  are 
given  by  Leo  Africanus  and  other  literary  historians* 

nr.  The  Latins  present  to  us  a  spectacle  of  a  very  mibtw^ 
different  kind.  They  were,  almost  without  exccp-  ^  ^"^ 
tion,  sunk  in  the  most  brutish  and  barbarous  igno- 
tancc ;  so  that,  according  to  the  unanimous  accounts 
of  the  most  credible  writers,  nothing  could  be  more 
melancholy  and  deplorable  than  the  darkness  that 
reigned  in  the  western  world  during  this  century, 
which,,  with  respect  to  learning  and  philosophy  at 
least,  may  be  odled  the  iron  age  of  the  Latins.* 

C  The  testimonies  that  prove  the  ignorance  whioh  prevailed  in  the 
t0Qth  century,  are  collected  hj  Du  Boulay,  to  his  Jlfi4t9riin  Act^  Pmrit. 
^Oh.  II.  49 
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CENT.  X.  Some  learned  liien  of  modern  times  have,  we  con- 
PART  i^  j^^^^  ventured  to  call  this  in  question ;  but  their 
doubts  are  certainly  without  foundation,  and  the 
matter  of  fact  is  too  firmly  established  by  unques- 
tionable authorities  to  lose  any  part  of  its  credit  in 
consequence  of  the  objections  they  allege  against 
it.'*  It  is  true  there  were  public  schools  founded  in 
most  of  the  European  provinces,  some  of  which 
were  erected  in  the  monasteries,  and  the  rest  in 
those  cities  where  the  bishops  resided.  It  is  also 
true,  that  through  this  dismal  night  of  ignorance 
there  shone  fordi  from  time  to  time,  and  more  es- 
pecially toward  the  conclusion  of  this  century, 
some  geniuses  of  a  superior  order,  who  eyed  widi 
ardour  the  paths  of  science,  and  cast  some  rays  of 
light  upon  the  darkness  of  a  barbarous  age.  But 
they  were  very  few  in  number,  and  their  extreme 
rarity  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  infelicity  of  the 
limes  in  which  they  appeared-  In  the  seminaries 
of  learning,  such  as  they  were,  the  seven  liberal 

torn.  i.  p.  288 ;  and  aUo  by  Lud.  Ant.  Mnratort,  in  his  »^tUiquiiat.  ItoL 
fnedii  4tvi,  torn.  iii.  p.  831,  et  torn.  ii.  p.  141,  See. 

^  The  famous  Leibnitz,  in  his  Prafatio  ad  codicem  jurU  ^at.  ei 
Gentium  Diplomat'  affirms,  that  there  vaa  more  knowledge  and  icam- 
iag  in  the  tenth  centary,  than  in  the  sacceediag  ages,  partioutarly  in  the 
tvelfUi  and  thirteenth  centuries.  But  this  is  washing  the  Ethiopian ; 
it  is  also  an  extravagant  assertion,  and  savours  much  of  paradox.  We 
shall  be  better  directed  in  our  notions  of  tliis  matter  by  Mabillon,  in  his 
pTdtfatio  ad  Ador,  8S-  Or  din,  Bened  Quint'  Sac,  p.  2,  b  j  the  authors  of 
the  &9toire  Litter  aire  de  la  France,  and  by  Le  BeuTs  Dissertat'  de  Statu 
Uterarum  in  Francia^  a  Carolo  M,  ad  regem  Robert,  who  all  agree  in 
acknowledging  the  gross  ignorance  of  this  century,  though  they  would 
engage  us  to  believe  that  its  barbarism  and  darkness  were  not  so  hide- 
ous as  they  are  commonly  represented.  There  are,  indeed,  several 
considerations  that  render  the  reasons  and  testimonies  even  of  these 
writers  not  a  little  defective ;  but  we  nevertheless  agree  with  them  so 
far,  as  to  grant  that  all  learning  and  knowledge  were  not  absolutely  ex* 
tioguished  in  Europe  at  this  time  ;  and  that,  in  the  records  of  this  cen- 
tury, we  shall  find  a  few  choaen  spirits,  who  pierced  through  the  doad 
of  igaoranoe  that  covered  the  multitude. 
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sciences  were  taught  in  the  most  unskilful  and  mis- 
eraUe  manner,  and  that  by  the  monks,  who  es- 
teemed the  arts  and  sciences  no  farther  than  as  they 
were  subservient  to  the  interests  of  religion,  or,  to 
speak  more  properly,  to  the  views  of  superstition. 

V.  They  who  wpre  the  most  learned  and  judicious  M«midA 
among  the  monastic  orders,  and  who  were  desirous  **'"'"*' 
of  employing  usefully  a  part  of  their  leisure,  appli- 

ed  themselves  to  the  composition  of  annals  and  his- 
tories which  savoured  of  the  ignorance  and  barbar- 
ism of  the  times.  Such  were  Abo,  Luitprand,  Wit- 
tekind,  Fulcuin,  Johannes  Capuanus,  Ratlierius, 
Flodoard,  Notker,  Ethelbert,  and  others,  who, 
though  very  different  from  each  other  in  their  re- 
spective degrees  of  merit,  were  all  in  general  igno- 
rant of  the  true  nature  and  rules  of  historical  com- 
position. Several  of  the  poets  of  this  age  gave  evi- 
dent marks  of  true  genius,  but  they  were  strangers 
to  the  poetic  art,  which  was  not  indeed  necessary  to 
satisfy  a  people  utterly  destitute  of  elegance  and 
taste.  The  grammarians  and  rhetoricians  of  these 
unhappy  times  are  scarcely  worthy  of  mention  ; 
their  method  of  instructing  was  full  of  absurdities, 
and  their  rules  trivial  and  for  the  most  part  injudi- 
cious. The  same  judgment  may  be  formed  in  gen- 
eral of  the  geometry,  arithmetic,  astronomy,  and 
music,  which  were  more  or  less  taught  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  of  which  a  more  particular  account 
would  be  uninstructing  and  insipid. 

VI.  The  philosophy  of  the  Latins  extended  no  far-    The  ftmtei^ 
ther  than  the  single  science  of  logic  and  dialectics^  puuosophy. 
which  they  looked  upon  as  the  sum  and  substance 

of  all  human  wisdom.  But  this  logic,  which  was  so  - 
highly  admired,  was  drawn  without  the  least  per- 
spicuity or  method  from  a  book  of  Categories^ 
which  some  have  unjustly  attributed  to  Augustin, 
gnd  others  to  Porphyry.  It  is  true  indeed  that 
th^  Tifmtus  of  Plato^  the  Toxica  of  Cicero  ?ind 
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CENT.  X  Aristbtle,  and  the  book  of  the  latter,  De  interpret 
^^*^  "'  tationcy  with  other  compositions  of  the  Greeks  and 
Latins,  were  in  the  hands  of  several  of  the  doctors 
of  this  century,  as  we  learn  from  credible  accounts ; 
but  the  same  accounts  inform  us,  that  the  true  sense 
of  these  excellent  authors  was  understood  by  al- 
most none  of  those  that  perused  them  daily/  It 
will  appear  no  doubt  surprising,  that  in  such  an  ig- 
norantage,  such  a  subtle  question  as  that  concerning 
universal  ideas  should  ever  have  been  thought  of ; 
true  however  it  is,  that  the  famous  controversy, 
whether  universal  ideas  belonged  to  the  class  ofob* 
jects^  or  of  mere  names;  a  controversy  which  per- 
plexed and  bewildered  the  Latin  doctors  insucceed^- 
mg  times,  and  gave  rise  to  the  two  opposite  sects  of 
the  nominalists  and  realists  ;  was  started  for  the  first 
time  in  this  century.  Accordingly  we  find  in  sev- 
eral  passages  of  the  writers  of  this  period,  the 
seeds  and  beginnings  of  this  tedious  and  intricate 
dispute."^ 
ttemtan.  viL  The  drooping  sciences  found  an  eminent  and 
i^^^^  illustrious  patron,  toward  the  conclusion  of  this 
^Tpcer  u.  jjgji^y ry ,  in  the  learned  Gerbert,  a  native  of  France, 
who,  upon  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate,  assumed 
the  title  of  Silvester  IL  Th«  genius  cX  this  fa- 
mous pontiff  was  extensive  and  sublime,  embrac- 

'  Giinzo  Epistol.  ad  MimaeJios  ^ugistues  itt  Martene  CoSeci*  Amt 
pHat'  Monumentor.  Vetera  torn.  iii.  p.  304.  * 

k  This  appears  eTident  firom  the  following  remarkable  passage,  ▼hick 
the  reader  will  find  in  the  d04th.  page  of  the  work  cited  in  the  preteed> 
ing  note,  and  in  which  the  learned  Gunzo  expresses  himself  itt  the  Ibl* 
lowing  manner.  **  Aristoteles,  geiias,  speeiem^  difKunentiamy  proyiiiiHi 
tt  aeoideas  sahsistere  deoegaWt^  qme  Platoni  snbsisteata  peraiusit 
Ariitoteli  an  FUtoni  magis  ^redendam  pntatis  \  Mkgna  est  tfttriu«iae  aue- 
toritaa»  qoaienas  viy  audeat  q«is  alterum  alteri  digiaitate  prsferre*"  Here 
we  see  plainly  the  seeds  of  discord  sown,  and  the  foandation  laid  for  that 
knotty  dispute  which  puzzled  the  metaphysical  brains  of  the  Latin  doo- 
tors  in  after  times.  Gunzo  was  not  adventurous  enough  to  attempt  a 
solution  of  this  intricate  question,  which  he  leaTes  undecided ;  othevt 
v*en  lam  modesty  without  being  mofe  sueeessflil* 
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ing  all  the  different  branches  of  literature ;  but  its  cen^*.  x. 
more  peculiar  bent  was  turned  toward  mathe-  "*""^  " 
matical  studies.  Mechanics,  geometry,  astrono- 
my,  arithmetic,  and  every  other  kind  of  knowl- 
edge that  had  the  least  affinity  to  these  import- 
ant sciences,  were  cultivated  by  this  restorer 
of  learning  with  the  most  ardent  zeal,  and  not 
without  success,  as  his  writings  abundantly  testi- 
fy ;  nor  did  he  stop  here ;  but  employed  every 
method  that  was  proper  to  encourage  and  animate 
others  to  the  culture  of  the  liberal  arts  and  scien- 
ces. The  effects  of  this  noble  zeal  were  visible  in 
Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  both  in  this  and  in 
the  following  century ;  as  by  the  writings,  exam- 
ple, and  encouraging  exhortations  of  Gerbert, 
many  were  excited  to  the  study  of  physic,  mathe- 
matics, and  philosophy,  and  in  genend  to  the  pur* 
suit  of  science  in  all  its  various  branches.  If  in* 
deed  we  compare  this  learned  pontiff  with  the 
mathematicians  of  modem  times,  his  merit,  in  that 
point  of  view,  will  almost  totally  disappear  under 
such  a  disadvantageous  comparison ;  for  his  geom- 
etry^ though  it  be  easy  and  perspicuous,  is  but  el* 
ementary  and  superficialJ  Yet  such  as  it  was,  it 
was  marvellous  in  an  age  of  barbarism  and  dark- 
ness, and  surpassed  the  comprehension  of  those 
pigmy  philosophers,  whose  eyes,  under  the  auspi- 
cious direction  of  Gerbert,'  were  but  just  begin* 
ning  to  open  upon  the  light.  Hence  it  was,  that 
the  geometrical  figures,  described  by  this  mathe- 
matical pontiff,  were  regarded  by  the  monks  as 
magical  operations^  and  the  pontiff  himself  was 
treated  as  a  magician  and  a  duciple  of  satan."" 

*  This  geometry  "ras  pabliA«d  hsj  FeBtm,  in  hk  ThiBMutnu  Aruetb* 
t,orum,  torn.  iii.  ^m  n.  p.  7. 

"  See  But'  Litter,  de  la  Fremee,  torn.  ▼!•  p.  558.  Da  Boalay,  I/ut. 
Acad'  PariS'  torn*  i.  p*  314,  319*  Naude,  Apolo^  pour  ks  Grandt 
fifomnietfauBfefneni  accune  de  U  Magk,  chap*  six*  $  4^ 
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CENT.  X.  vni.  It  was  not  however  to  the  fecundity  of  his 
^*'^'^  ^''  genius  alone,  that  Gerbert  was  indebted  for  the 
whoderiwi  knowledge  with  which  he  now  began  to  enlighten 
iild^'SSS  ^^^  European  provinces ;  he  had  derived  apart  (rf 
tolSi.*'*^  ^"  ^^s  erudition,  particularly  in  physic,  mathematics, 
and  philosophy,  from  the  writings  and  instructions 
of  the  Arabians  who  were  settled  in  Spain.  Thith- 
er he  had  repaired  in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and 
had  spent  some  time  in  the  seminaries  of  learning 
at  Cordoua  and  Seville,  with  a  view  to  hear  the 
Arabian  doctors  ;""  and  it  was  perhaps,  by  hb  ex- 
ample,  that  the  Europeans  were  directed  and  en- 
gaged to  have  recourse  to  this  source  of  instruc- 
tion in  after  times.  For  it  is  undeniably  certain, 
that  from  the  time  of  Gerbert,  such  of  the  Euro- 
peans as  were  ambitious  of  making  any  consider- 
able progress  in  physic,  arithmetic,  geometry,  or 
philosophy,  entertained  the  most  eager  and  impa- 
tient desire  of  receiving  instruction  either  from  the 
academical  lessons,  or  from  the  writings  of  the 
Arabian  philosophers,  who  had  founded  schools  in 
several  parts  of  Spain  and  Italy.  Hence  it  was, 
that  the  most  celebrated  productions  of  these  doc- 
tors were  translated  into  Latin,  their  ten^s  and 
systems  adopted  with  zeal  in  the  European  schools, 
and  that  numbers  went  over  to  Spain  and  Italy  to 
receive  instruction  from  the  mouths  of  these  &- 
mous  teachers,  which  were  supposed  to  utter  noth- 
ing but  the  deepest  mysteries  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge.  However  excessive  this  veneration 
for  the  Arabian  doctors  may  have  been,  it  must 
be  owned,  nevertheless,  that  all  the  knowledjge, 
whether  of  physic,  astronomy,  philosophy,  or  math- 
ematics, which  flourished  in  Europe  from  the  tenth 
century,  was  originally  derived  from  them ;  and 
that  the  Spanish  Saracens,  in  a  more  particular 
manner,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  £Eithersof  Euf 
ippean  philosophy, 

•  See  Du'DoalAjr,  Bistpr.  ^cad.  Pant,  ton».  i.  p.  SI4, 
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CHAPTER.  II. 


COWCB.IIN1KG   THE    DOCrORS   AND  MINISTERS  OF  THE  CHURCH,  AND 
XT8  FORM  OF  GOTERKMENl'  DURING  THtS  CENTURY. 


I-  To  those  who  consider  the  primitive  dignity,  cent.  :t. 
and  the  solemn  nature  of  the  ministerial  character,  _^T.^i; 
the  corruptions  of  the  clergy  must  appear  deplor-    Tbceorrop- 
able  beyond  all  expression.     These  corruptions  *^^"^'^*'*^ 
were  mounted  to  the  most  enormous  height  in  that 
dismal  period  of  the  church  which  we  have  now 
before  us.     Both  in  the  eastern  and  western  prov- 
inces, the  clergy  were,  for  the  most  part,  compos- 
ed  of  a  most  worthless  set  of  men,  shamefully  iU 
literate  and  stupid,  ignorant  more  especially  in  re- 
ligious matters,  equally  enslaved  to  sensuality  and 
superstition,  and  capable  of  the  most  abominable 
and  flagitious  deeds.     This  dismal  degeneracy  of 
the  sacred  order  was,  according  to  the  most  cred- 
ible accounts,  principally  owing  to  the  pretended 
chiefs  and  rulers  of  the  universal  church,  who  in- 
dulged themselves  in  the  commission  of  the  most 
odious  crimes,  and  abandoned  themselves  to  the 
lawless  impulse  of  the  most  licentious  passions 
without  reluctance  or  remorse,  who  confounded, 
in  short,  all  difference  between  just  and  unjust,  to 
satisfy  their  impious  ambition,  and  whose  spirit- 
ual empire  was  such  a  diversified  scene  of  iniqui- 
ty and  violence,  as  never  was  exhibited  under  any 
of  those  temporal  tyrants,  who  have  been  the 
scourges  of  mankind.     We  may  form  some  notion 
of  the  Grecian  patriarchs  from  the  single  exam- 
ple of  Theophylact,  who,  according  to  the  testi- 
monies of  the  most  respectable  writers,  made  the 
most  impious  traffic  of  ecclesiastical  promotions, 
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CENT.  X.  and  expressed  no  sort  of  care  about  any  thing  but 
^^'^^  "•  his  dogs  ahd  horses.**     Degenerate  however  and  li- 
centious as  these  patriarchs  might  be,  they  were, 
generally  speaking,  less  profligate  and  indecent  than 
the  Roman  pontiffs. 
The  history  of     II.  Thc  historv  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  that  lived 

the  Ronuui      .^i*  ^  •i_»^  r 

pontiff..       m  this  century,  is  a  history  of  so  many  monsters, 
and  not  of  men,  and  exhibits  a  horrible  series  of 
the  most  flagitious,  tremendous,  and  complicated 
crimes,  as  all  writers,  even  those  of  the  Romish 
communion,  unanimously  confess.    The  source  of 
these  disorders  must  be  sought  for  principally  in 
the  calamities  that  fell  upon  the  greatest  part  of 
Europe,  and  that  afllicted  Italy  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, after  the  extinction  of  the  race  of  Charlemagne. 
Upon  the  death  of  the  pontiff,  Benedict  IV.  which 
happened  in  thc  year  903,  Leo  V.  was  raised  to 
the  pontificate,  which  he  enjoyed  no  longer  than 
forty  days,  being  dethroned  by  Christopher,  and 
cast  into  prison.     Christopher,  in  his  turn,  was 
deprived  of  the  pontifical  dignity  the  year  follow- 
ing  by  Sergius  III.  a  Roman  presbyter,  seconded 
by  the  protection  and  influence  of  Adalbert,  a  most 
powerful  Tuscan  prince,  who  had  a  supreme  and 
unlimited  direction  in  all  the  affairs  that  were  trans- 
acted at  Rome.     Anastasius  IIL  and  Lando,  who, 
upon  the  death  of  Sergius,  in  the  year  911,  were 
raised  successively  to  the  papal  dignity,  enjoyed 

([j'  o  This  exemplary  prelate,  who  sold  erery  ecclesiastical  benefice 
as  soon  as  It  became  vacant,  had  in  his  stable  above  two'thousand  hunt- 
ing horses,  vhich  he  fed  with  pignots,  pistaehios,  dates,  dried  grapes, 
figs  steeped  in  the  most  exquisite  wines,  to  all  whieh  he  added  the  rich- 
est perfaraes.  One  holy  Thursday,  as  he  was  celebrating  high  mass,  hu 
groom  brought  him  the  joyful  news  that  one  of  his  favourite  marcs  had 
foaled ;  upon  which  he  threw  down  the  Liturgy,  left  the  church,  and 
ran  in  raptures  to  the  stable,  where  having  expressed  his  joy  at  that 
^anderenXf  he  returned  to  the  altar  to  finish  the  divine  service,  which 
he  had  left  interrupted  during  his  absence.  See  Fleury,  Hist-  Ecclesi- 
<Mt,  livre  Iv.  p.  9r»  edit.  Bruxelle. 
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it  but  for  a  short  time,  and  did  nothins:  that  could  cent.  x. 

contribute  to  render  their  names  illustrious.  =^- 1 

itt  After  the  death  of  Lando,  which  happened  *JdiBX.«e. 
in  the  year  914,  Alberic,^  marquis  or  count  oi 
Tuscany,  whose  opulence  was  prodigious,  and 
whose  authority  in  Rome  was  despotic  and  unlim- 
ited, obtained  the  pontificate  for  John  X.  archbishop 
of  Ravenna,  in  compliance  with  the  solicitation  of 
Theodora,  his  mother  in  law,  whose  lewdness,  was 
the  principle  that  interested  her  in  this  promotion.^ 
This  infamous  election  will  not  surprise  such  as 
know  that  the  laws  of  Rome  were  at  this  time  ab- 
solutely silent ;  that  the;|^ctates  of  justice  and  equity- 
were  overpowered  and  suspended;  and  that  all 
things  were  carried  on  in  that  great  city,  by  interest 
or  corruption,  by  violence  or  fraud*  John  X.  though 
in  other  respects  a  scandalous  example  of  iniquity 
and  lewdness  in  the  papal  chair,  acquired  a  cert^ 
degree  of  reputation  by  his  glorious  campaign 
against  the  Saracens,  whom  he  drove  from  the  set- 
tlements they  had  made  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ga- 
rigliano.r  He  did  not  however  enjoy  his  glory  long; 
the  enmity  of  Marozia,  daughter  of  Theodora,  and 
wife  of  Alberic,  proved  fatal  to  him.     For  tUis 

(X^  P  It  was  Albert  or  Adalbert,  and  not  Alberic,  who  vas  the  son  iii 
law  of  the  elder  Theodora,  of  whom  Dr.  Mosheim  here  speaks.  Albe* 
tie  was  grandson  to  this  Theodora,  hj  her  daughter  Marozia,  who  was 
married  to  Albert  See  Spanheim,  £ccl  HUt,  SbcuI.  x.  p.  1452.  Flea- 
xy,  BUt.  Ecclet.  livre  liv.  p.  571,  edit  Bruxelle.  This  latter  historian 
is  of  opinion,  that  it  was  the  younger  Theodora,  the  sister  of  Marozia, 
who,  from  an  amorous  principle,  raised  John  X.  to  the  pontificate. 

(l3*  ^  Theodora,  mistress  of  Rome,  had  John  X.  raised  to  tlie  pontif- 
icate, that  she  might  continue  that  licentious  commerce  in  which  she 
had  lived  with  that  carnal  ecolesiastic  for  many  years  past  See  Fleury, 
and  other  writers,  be. 

O:^* '  In  the  original  we  have  Montem  GariUanum,  w^hich  is  undoubt- 
edly a  mistake,  as  the  Gari^Uano  is  a  riv«r  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  not  a  mountaii). 

vol*.  II.  50 
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csNT.  X.  bloody  minded  woman  having  ei^poused  Wido,  or 
^'^"^^  "'  Guy,  marquis  of  Tuscany,  after  the  death  of  her 
first  consort,  engaged  him  to  seize  the  wanton  pon- 
tiff, who  was  her  mother's  lover,  and  to  put  him 
to  death  in  the  prison  where  he  lay  confined.  This 
licentious  and  unlucky  pontiff  was  succeeded  by 
Leo  VL  who  sat  but  seven  months  in  the  apos- 
tolic chair,  which  was  filled  after  him  by  Stephen 
VIL  The  death  of  this  latter,  which  happened  in 
the  year  931,  presented  to  the  ambition  of  Maro- 
zia  an  object  worthy  of  its  grasp ;  and  accordingly 
she  raised  to  the  papal  dignity  John  XI.  who  was 
the  fruit  of  her  lawless  amours  with  one  of  the  pre- 
tended successors  of  St.  Peter,  Sergius  III.  whose 
adulterous  commerce  with  that  infamous  woman 
gave  an  infcdlible  guide  to  the  Roman  church.' 
John  XL  and  IV.  Johu  XL  who  was  placcd  at  the  head  of  the 
^^  church  by  thecreditand  influence  of  his  mother,  was 

pulled  down  from  this  summit  of  spiritual  grandeur, 
A.  D.  933,  by  Alberic,  his  half  brother,  who  had 
conceived  tl^  utmost  aversion  against  him.  His 
mother  Marozia  had,  after  the  death  of  Wido,  en- 
tered anew  into  the  bonds  of  matrimony  with  Hu- 
go, king  of  Italy,  who,  having  offended  his  step 
son  Alberic,  felt  severely  the  weight  of  his  resent- 
ment, which  vented  its  fury  upon  the  whole  fiimi- 
ly ;  for  Alberic  drove  out  of  Rome  not  only  Hugo, 
but  also  Marozia  and  her  son  the  pontiff^  and  con- 

•  The  eharacter  and  conduct  of  Marozia  are  acknowledged  to  hare 
been  most  infamous  by  the  unanimous  testimony  both  of  ancient  sod 
modern  historians,  who  affirm  yt\\h  one  voice  that  John  XL  was  the 
fruit  of  her  carnal  commerce  with  Sergius  IH.  Eccard  alone,  in  his 
Originet  Guelphica,  torn.  i.  lib.  ii.  p.  131,  has  ventured  to  clear  her  from 
this  reproach,  and  to  assert  that  Sergius,  before  his  elevation  to  the  pon- 
tificate, was  her  lawful  and  first  husband.  The  attempt  however  is  high- 
ly  extravagant,  if  not  impudent,  to  pretend  to  acquit,  without  the  lesst 
testimony  or  proof  of  her  innocence,  a  woman  who  is  known  to  have  beea 
entirely  destitute  of  every  principle  of  virtue. 
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fined  them  in  prison,  where  the  latter  ended  his  cent.x. 
days  in  the  year  936.  The  four  pontiffs,  who,  in  ^''"  "' 
their  turns,  succeeded  John  Kl.  and  filled  the  pa- 
pal chair  until  the  year  956,  were  Leo  VII.  Ste- 
phen VIII.  Marinus  II.  and  Agapet,  whose  char- 
acters  were  much  better  than  that  of  their  prede- 
cessor, and  whose  government  at  least  was  not  at- 
tended with  those  tumults  and  revolutions  that  had 
so  citcn  shook  the  pontifical  throne,  and  banished  ' 

from  Rome  the  inestimable  blessings  of  peace  and 
concord.  Upon  the  death  of  Agapet,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  year  956,  Alberic  II.  who  to  the  dig- 
nity of  Roman  consul,  joined  a  degree  of  authority 
and  opulence  which  nothing  could  resist,  raised  to 
the  pontificate  his  son  Octavian,  who  was  yet  in 
the  early  bloom  of  youth,  and  destitute  beside  ci 
every  quality  that  was  requisite  in  order  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  that  high  and  important  office.  This 
unworthy  pontiff  assumed  the  name  of  John  XIL 
and  thus  introduced  the  custom  that  has  since  been 
adopted  by  all  his  successors  in  the  see  of  Rome, 
of  changing  each  their  usual  name  for  another  upon 
their  accession  to  the  pontificate. 

y.  The  fate  of  John  XII.  was  as  unhappy  as  his  Theikteor 
promotion  had  been  scandalous.  Unable  to  bear 
the  oppressive  yoke  of  Berenger  II.  king  of  Italy, 
be  sent  ambassadors,  in  the  year  960,  to  Otho  the 
Great,  entreating  him  to  march  into  Italy  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army,  to  deliver  the  church  and 
the  people  from  the  tyranny  under  which  they 
groaned.  To  these  entreaties  the  perplexed  pon- 
tiff added  a  solemn  promise,  that,  if  the  German 
monarch  came  to  his  assistance,  he  would  array 
him  with  the  purple  and  the  other  ensigns  of  sever- 
eignty,  and  proclaim  him  emperor  of  the  Romans* 
Otho  received  this  embassy  with  pleasure,  march- 
ed into  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  troops, 
and  was  accordingly  saluted  by  John  with  the  tide 
of  emperor  of  the  Romans,    The  pontiff  however 
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CENT.  X.  soon  perceiving  that  he  had  acted  with  too  much 
^^^'^  ";  precipitation,  repented  of  the  step  he  had  taken, 
and  though  he  had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  empe- 
ror as  his  lawful  sovereign,  and  that  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  yet  he  broke  his  oath  and  joined 
with  Adalbert,  the  son  of  Berenger,  against  Otho. 
This  revolt  was  not  left  unpunished.  The  emperor 
returned  to  Rome  in  the  year  964 ;  called  a  coun- 
cil, before  which  he  accused  and  convicted  the  pon- 
tiff  of  many  crimes ;  and,  after  having  degraded 
him  in  the  most  ignominious  manner,  from  his  high 
office,  he  appointed  Leo  VIII.  to  fiU^  his  place. 
Upon  Otho's  departure  from  Rome,  John  retam- 
ed  to  that  city,  and  in  a  council,  which  he  assem- 
bled in  the  year  964,  condemned  the  pontiff  whom 
the  emperor  had  elected,  and  soon  after  died  in  a 
miserable  and  violent  manner.  After,  his  death  the 
Romans  chose  Benedict  V.  bishop  of  Rome  in  op- 
position to  Leo ;  but  the  emperor  annulled  this  elec- 
ti<Mi,  restored  Leo  to  the  papal  chair,  and  carried 
Benedict  to  Hamburgh,  where  he  died  in  exile.* 
wm  xm.  VI.  The  pontiffs  who  governed  the  see  of  Rome 
from  Leo  VIII.  who  died,  a.  d.  965,  to  Gerbert 
or  Silvester  II.  who  was  raised  to  the  pontificate 
toward  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  were  more 
happy  in  their  administration^  as  well  as  more 

*  In  tbe  aceousit  I  have  here  pven  of  the  pODtiift  of  this  cevAxuj,  I  btTc 
MMOlted  the  soarceB  ivhicb  are  to  be  found,  for  tlie  roost  part^  in  Mii- 
ratori's  Scriptores  Herum  Italiear.  as  aljio  Barooius,  Peter  do  Marca» 
Sigonius  De  Regn»  Italia,  with  the  learned  annoutions  of  Ant  Saxias» 
Muratori,  in  hU^innalea  ItaUa,  Pagi,  and  other  writers,  all  of  whom  hare 
had  access  to  these  sources,  and  to  several  ancient  manuscripts,  which 
have  not  as  yet  been  published.  The  narrations  I  have  here  given,  are 
most  eerUinlj  true  upon  the  whole.  It  must  however'be  confessed,  that 
many  parts  of  the  papal  history  lie  yet  in  great  ohacurity,  and  stand 
muoh  in  need  of  farther  illustration ;  nor  will  I  deny  that  a  spurit  of 
partiality  has  been  extremely  detrimental  to  tlie  history  of  the  pontiff^ 
by  corrapUnglt,  and  rendering  it  uncertain  in  a  multitude  of  plaees. 
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decent  in  their  conduct,  than  their  infamous  pre- 
decessors ;  yet  none  of  them  so  exemplary  as  to 
deserve  the  applause  that  is  due  to  eminent  virtue. 
John  XIIL  who  was  raised  to  the  pontificate  in  the 
year  965,  by  the  authority  of  Otho  the  Great,  was 
driven  out  of  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  his  admin- 
istration ;  but  the  year  following,  upon  the  empe* 
ror's  return  to  Italy,  he  was  restored  to  his  high 
dignity,  in  the  calm  possession  of  which  he  ended 
his  days,  a.  d,  972.  His  successor,  Benedict  VI. 
was  not  so  happy  ;  cast  into  prison  by  Crescenti- 
us,  son  of  the  famous  Theodora,  in  consequence 
of  the  hatrod  which  the  Romans  had  conceived 
bodi  against  his  perscm  and  government,  he  was 
loaded  with  all  sorts  of  ignominy,  and  was  strang- 
led in  the  year  974,  in  the  apartment  where  he  lay 
confined.  Unfortunately  for  him,  Otho  the  Great, 
whose  power  and  severity  kept  the  Romans  in  awe, 
died  in  the  year  973,  and  with  him  expired  that 
order  and  discipline  which  he  had  restored  in  Rome 
by  salutary  laws  executed  with  impartiality  and 
vigour.  The  face  of  things  was  entirely  changed 
by  that  event ;  licentiousness  and  disorder,  sedi^ 
tions  and  assassinations  resumed  their  former  sway, 
and  di£fused  their  horrors  through  that  miserafate 
city.  After  the  death  of  Benedict,  the  papal  chair 
was  filled  by  Franco,  who  assumed  the  name  of 
Boniface  VII.  but  enjoyed  his  dignity  only  for  a 
short  time ;  for  scarcely  a  month  had  passed  after 
his  promotion,  when  he  was  deposed  from  his  of- 
fice,  expelled  the  city,  and  succeeded  by  Donus 
II."  who  is  known  by  no  other  circumstance  than 
his  name.  Upon  his  death,  which  happened  in  the 
year  975,  Benedict  VII.  was  created  pontiff;  and 
during  the  space  of  nine  years,  ruled  the  church 
without  much  opposition,  and  ended  his  days  in 

OCj*  "  Some  -writers  place  Donus  U.  before  Benedict  VI.    See  t)kQ 
Tubulig  Sj/noptica  HitU  Eccles,  of  the  learned  PfafT. 
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CENT.  X.  peace.     This  peculiar  happiness  was,  widioiit 
PART^.  Jq^Jji-^  principally  owing  to  the  opulence  and  credit 
of  the  family  to  which  he  belonged;  for  he  iras 
neariy  related  to  the  famous  Alberic,  whose  power, 
or  rather  despotism,  had  been  unlimited  in  Rome. 
jaiiii  XIV.      vn.  His  successor,  John  XIV.  who,  from  the 
bishopric  of  Pavia  was  raised  to  the  pontificate,  de- 
rived no  support  from  his  birth,  which  was  ob- 
scure, nor  did  he  continue  to  enjoy  the  protectioD 
of  Otho  III.  to  whom  he  owed  his  promotion. 
Hence  the  calamities  that  fell  upon  him  with  such 
fury,  and  the  misery  that  concluded  his  transitcvy 
grandeur;  for  Boniface  VII.  who  had  usurped  the 
papal  throne  in  the  year  974,  and  in  a  little  time 
after  had  been  banished  Rome,  returned  from  Con- 
stantinople, whither  he  had  fled  for  refuge,  and 
seizing  the  unhappy  pontiff,  had  him  thrown  into 
prison,  and  afterward  put  to  death.     Thus  Booi- 
iace  resumed  the  government  of  the  church ;  but 
his  reign  was  also  transitory,  for  he  died  about  six 
months  after  his  restoration."*    He  was  succeeded 
by  John  XV.  whom  some  writers  call  John  XVI. 
because,  as  they  allege,  there  was  another^John,  who 
ruled  the  church  during  the  space  of  four  months, 
and  whom  they  consequently  call  John  XVi« 
Leaving  it  to  the  reader's  choice  to  call  that  Jdm 
of  whom  we  speak,  the  XV.  or  the  XVI.  of  that 
name,  we  shall  only  observe  that  he  possessed  the 
papal  dignity  from  the  year  985  to  996 ;  tfiat  his 
administration  was  as  happy  as  the  trouUed  stale 
of  the  Roman  affiiirs  would  permit ;  and  that  the 
tranquillity  he  enjoyed  was  not  so  inuch  owing  to 

OC/*  ^  Flenry  Bays  eleven  montbt. 

(£}*  s  Among  tlieae  vriten  19  the  learned  F&fF,  in  hU  Tahula  Skfn$p^ 
tic^,  &e.  Bat  the  Roman  oathoUc  writers,  whom  Dr.  Mosheim  follows 
with  goo4  reason,  do  not  count  among  the  number  of  the  pontic's  that 
John  who  gOTemed  the  church  of  Rome  during  the  space  of  four  months 
after  the  death  of  Boniface  VH.  because  he  was  nerer  duly  invested*  bj 
consecration,  with  the  papal  dignity. 
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his  wisdom  and  prudence,  as  to  his  being  a  Rom^ 
by  birth,  and  to  his  descent  from  noble. and  illus- 
trious  ancestors.  Certain  it  is,  at  least,  that  his 
successor  Gregory  V.  who  was  a  German,  and  who 
was  elected  pontiff  by  the  order  of  Otho  III.  a.  d. 
996,  met  with  a  quite  different  treatment;  for 
Crescens,  the  Roman  consul,  drove  him  out  of  the 
city,  and  conferred  his  dignity  upon  John  XVL 
formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Pliilagathus.  Thb 
revolution  was  not  however  permanent  in  its  ef- 
fects, for  Otho  IIL  alarmed  by  these  disturbances 
at  Rome,  marched  into  Italy,  a.  d.  998,  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  casting  into  prison 
the  new  pontiff,  whom  the  soldiers,  in  the  first  mo** 
ment  of  their  fury,  had  maimed  and  abused  in  a 
most  barbarous  manner,  he  reinstated  Gregory  in 
his  former  honours,  and  placed  him  anew  at  the 
head  of  the  church.  It  was  upon  the  death  of  this 
latter  pontiff,  which  happened  soon  after  his  resto- 
ration, that  the  same  emperor  raised  to  the  papal 
dignity  his  preceptor  ami  friend,  the  famous  and 
learned  Gerbert,  or  Silvester  IL  whose  promotion 
was  attended  with  the  universal  approbation  of  the 
Roman  people.^ 

viiL  Amidst  these  frequent  commotions,  and  even  The  ioflance 
amidstthe  repeated  enormities  andflagitious  crimes  S^te'^irt^s 
of  those  who  gave  themselves  out  for  Christ's  vice-  "*^'**'*'^- 
gerents  upon  earth,  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs  increased  imperceptibly  from  day 
to  day ;  such  were  the  effects  of  that  ignorance 
and  superstition  that  reigned  without  control  in 
these  miserable  times.     Otho  the  Great  had  indeed 

y  The  history  of  the  RomsD  pontiffs  of  this  period  is  not  only  extreme- 
ly barren  of  interesting  events,  bat  also  obscure,  and  uncertain  in  many 
respects*  In  the  accounts  1  have  here  given  of  them,  I  have  followed 
principally  Lud*  Ant.  Muratori's  Annalea  ItalUtt  and  the  Cenatut  Chro- 
noloffico  Hiatoricu9  de  Romania  Potuificibus,  which  the  learned  Pape- 
brochias  has  prefixed  to  his  Acta  Sanctorum^  Menm  Maii, 
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CENT.  X  published  a  solemn  edict,  prohibiting  the  election' 
— —  "l  of  any  pontiff  without  the  previous  knowledge  and 
consent  of  the  emperor;  which  edict,  as  all  writers 
unanimously  agree,  remained  in  force  from  the  time 
of  its  publication  to  the  conclusion  of  this  century. 
It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the  same  emperor, 
as  likewise  his  son  and  grandson,  who  succeeded 
him  in  the  empire,  maintained,  without  interrup- 
tion,  their  right  of  supremacy  over  the  city  of  Rome, 
its  territory,  and  its  pontiff,  as  may  be  demonstra- 
bly proved  from  a  multitude  of  examples.  It  i& 
moreover  equally  certain,  that  the  German,  French, 
and  Italian  bishops,  who  were  not  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  their  privileges,  and  the  extent  of  their 
jurisdiction,  w^ere,  during  this  whole  century,  per- 
petually  upon  their  guard  against  every  attempt  the 
Roman  pontiff  might  make  to  assume  to  himself 
alone  a  legislative  authority  in  the  church.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  the  bishops  of  Rome  found 
means  of  augmenting  their  influence,  and  partly  by 
open  violence,  partly  by  secret  and  fraudulent 
stratagems,  encroached  not  only  upon  the  privile- 
ges of  the  bishops,  but  also  upon  die  jurisdiction 
and  rights  of  kings  and  emperors.*  Their  ambi- 
tious attempts  were  seconded  and  justified  by  the 
scandalous  adulation  of  certain  mercenary  prelates, 
who  exalted  the  dignity'and  prerogatives  of  what 
they  called  the  apostolic  see,  in  the  most  pompous 
and  extravagant  terms.  Several  learned  writers 
have  observed,  that  in  this  century  certain  bishops 
maintained  publicly,  that  the  Roman  pontiffs  were 
not  only  bishops  of  Rome,  but  of  the  whole  world, 
an  assertion  which  hitherto  none  had  ventured  to 
niake  ;*  and  that  even  among  the  French  clergy, 
it  nad  been  affirmed  by  some,  that  the  authority  of 

'  Several  examples  of  these  usurpations  may  be  found  in  the  IBttwre 
du  droit  Eccles.  Francois,  torn  i.  p.  217,  edit  in  8vo» 

■  Hiatnrt  lAtteraire  de  la  France,  torn.  tL  p-  91. 
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the  bishops^  though  divine  in  its  origin^  was  conveyed  ^]J!'^ 
to  them  by  St.  Peter,  the  prince  ^  the  apostles^*      ^^^^  ^\ 
IX.   The  adventurous  ambition  of  the  bishops  of  xhebSAopt 
Rome,  who  left  no  means  unemployed  to  extend  Sir^^ 
thtrir  jurisdiction,  exhibited  an  example  which  the  ^«!S*?i5^ 
inferior  prelates  followed  with  the  most  zealous  and  ■^***'*^ 
indefatigable  emubtion.     Several  bishops  and  ab« 
bots  had  begun,  even  from  the  time  that  the  de. 
scendants  of  Charlemagne  sat  on  the  imperial  throne, 
to  enlarge  their  prerogatives,  and  had  actually  ob- 
tained, for  their  tenants  and  their  possessions,  an 
immunity  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  counts  and 
other  magistrates,  as  also  from  taxes  and  imposts 
of  all  kinds.     But  in  this  century  they  carried  their 
pretensions  still  farther  ;  aimed  at  the  civil  jurist 
diction  over  the  cities  and  territories  in  which  they 
exercised  a  spiritual  dominion,  and  aspired  after 
nothing  less  than  the  honours  and  authority  of 
dukes,  marquises,  and  counts  of  the  empire.  Among 
the  principal  circumstances  that  animated  their  zeal 
in  the  pursuit  of  these  dignities,  we  may  reckon 
the  perpetual  and  bitter  contests  concerning  juris- 
diction and  other  matters  that  reigned  between  the 
dukes  and  counts,  who  were  governors  of  cities^ 
and  the  bishops  and  abbots,  who  were  their  ghost- 
ly rulers.     The  latter  therefore  seizing  the  favour- 
able opportunity  that  was  offered  them  by  the  su- 
perstition of  the  times,  used  every  method  that 
might  be  effectual  to  obtain  that  high  rank,  that 
hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of  their  ambition.    And 
the  emperors  and  kings  to  whom  they  addressed 
their  presumptuous  requests,  generally  granted 
them,  either  from  a  desire  of  pacifying  the  conten- 
tions  and  quarrels  that  arose  between  civil  and  mil- 
itary magistrates,  or  from  a  devout  reverence  for 
the  sacred  order,  or  with  a  view  to  augment  their 
Dwa  authority^  and  to  confirm  their  dominion  by 

^  Jlittoire  JUtteraire  de  Im  France,  p.  IW. 
VOL.  II.  51 
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CENT.  X.  the  good  services  of  the  bishops,  whose  influence 
It^Z.^  was  very  great  upon  the  minds  of  the  people.  Such 
were  the  different  motives  that  engaged  princes  to 
enlarge  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  cler- 
gy ;  and  hence  we  see  from  this  century  downward, 
so  many  bishops  and  abbots  invested  with  charac- 
ters,  employments,  and  titles  so  foreign  to  their 
spiritual  offices  and  functions,  and  clothed  with 
the  honours  of  dukes,  marquises,  counts,  and  vis- 
counts.^ 
«jjjg  Mrf  X.  Beside  the  reproach  of  the  grossest  ignorance, 
**1 4S?$  which  the  Latin  clergy  in  this  century  so  justly 
tiMtionr.  deserve,**  they  were  also  chargeable,  in  a  very  hei- 
nous degree,  with  two  other  odious  and  enormous 
vices,  even  concubinage  and  simony^  which  the 
greatest  part  of  the  writers  of  these  unhappy  times 
acknowledge  and  deplore.  As  to  the  first  of  these 
vices,  it  was  practised  too  openly  to  admit  of  any 
doubt.  The  priests,  and  what  is  still  more  sur- 
prising,  even  the  sanctimonious  monks,  fell  victims 
to  the  triumphant  charms  of  the  sex,  and  to  the 
imperious  dominion  of  their  carnal  lusts ;  and  en- 
tering into  the  bonds  of  wedlock  or  concubinage, 
squandered  away  in  a  most  luxurious  manner,  with 
their  wives  and  mistresses,  the  revenues  of  the 

<  The  learned  Louis  Thomaasin,  in  his  book  De  DitcipHna  Eceleua 
veteri  et  tiova^  torn.  iii.  lib*  i.  cap.  zxviii*  p.  89,  has  eoUeoted  a  maltitude 
of  examples  to  prove  that  the  titles  and  prerogatives  of  dukes  and  ooonts 
were  conferred  upon  certain  prelates  so  early  as  the  ninth  centniy ; 
nay,  some  bishops  trace  even  to  the  eighth  century  the  rise  and  first  be- 
ginnings of  that  princely  dominion  which  they  now  enjoy*  Bat  notwith- 
standing all  this,  if  I  be  not  entirely  and  grossly  mistaken,  there  cannot 
he  produced  any  evident  and  indisputable  example  of  this  princely  do- 
minion, previous  to  the  tenth  century. 

••  Ratheriufl,  speaking  of  the  clergy  of  Verona,  in  his  THnerarhm, 
which  is  published  in  the  Spicilegium  of  Dacherius,  tom*  i.  p.  381,  say% 
that  he  found  many  among  them  who  could  not  even  repeat  the  Apo» 
Ues'  Creed.  His  words  are,  <<  Sciscitatus  de  fide  illorum,  inveni  pluri-^ 
fldos  nequa  ipsam  sapere  Symbolom,  qui  foine  creditur  Apostolorun.'' 
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church.*  The  other  vice  abovementioned  reigned  cent.  x. 
ivith  an  equal  degree  of  impudence  and  licentious- 
ness. The  election  of  bishops  and  abbots  was  no 
longer  made  according  to  the  laws  of  tlie  church ; 
but  kings  and  princes,  or  their  ministers  and  fa-> 
vourites,  either  conferred  these  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nities  upon  their  friends  and  creatures,  or  sold  them 
without  shame  to  the  highest  bidder.^  Hence  it  hap- 
pened, that  the  most  stupid  and  flagitious  wretches 
were  frequently  advanced  to  the  most  important 
stations  in  the  church  ;  and  that,  upon  several  oc- 
casions, even  soldiers,  civil  magistrates,  counts, 
and  such  like  persons,  were,  by  a  strange  meta- 
morphosis, converted  into  bishops  and  abbots. 
Gregory  VIL  endeavoured,  in  the  following  cen- 
tury, to  put  a  stop  to  these  two  growing  evils. 


XL  While  the  monastic  orders,  among  the  Greeks  The 
and  orientals,  maintained  still  an  external  appear-  ^SS^J^ 
ance  of  religion  and  decency,  the  Latin  monks,  to-  *^' 
ward  the  commencement  of  this  century,  had  so 
entirely  lost  sight  of  all  subordination  and  discipline, 
thatthe  greatestpart  of  them  knewnot  even  byname 
the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  which  they  were  obliged  to 
observe.   A  noble  Frank,  whose  name  was  Odo,  a 


•  That  this  custom  was  introduced  toward  the  commencement  of  this 
eenturj,  is  manifest  from  the  testimony  of  Ordericos  Vitalis  and  other 
writers,  and  also  from  a  letter  of  Mantio,  bishop  of  Chalons  in  Cham^ 
pagne,  which  is  published  by  Mabillon,  in  his  ^nalecta  veterum,  p.  439» 
edit.  noT.  As  to  the  charge  brought  against  the  Italian  monks  of  theur 
spending  the  treasures  of  the  church  upon  their  wives  or  mistresses, 
'see  Hugo,  De  MonoMterU  Far/etuit  Jeatructione,  which  is  published  in 
Muratori's  ^ntiq.  Ital,  medii  ievi,  torn.  tL  p.  S78. 

f  Many  infamous  and  striking  examples  and  proofs  of  simoniaeal  prae« 
tice  may  be  found  in  the  work  entitled  Gallia  Chrittiana,  torn.  i.  p.  S3, 
87,  torn.  ii.  p.  173,  179.  Add  to  this  Abbonis  ^pologeticum,  which  is 
published  at  the  end  of  the  Coilex  Canon,  Pithoei,  p.  398 ;  as  also  Ma« 
ImUoq^  4nnaL  Benedict,  torn.  r. 
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CENT.  X.  man  as  learned  and  pious  as  the  ig^norance  and  su- 

Part    tt 

'  perstition  of  the  times  would  permit,  endeavoured 
to  remedy  this  disorder  ;  nor  were  his  attempts  to- 
tally unsuccessfuL  This  zealous  ecclesiastic  being 
created,  in  the  year  927,  abbot  of  Clugni,  in  the 
province  of  Burgundy,  upon  the  death  of  Bemo, 
not  only  obliged  the  monks  to  live^in  a  rigorous 
observance  of  their  rules,  but  also  added  to  their 
discipline  a  new  set  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  which 
notwithstanding  the  air  of  sanctity  that  attended 
them,  were  in  reality  insignificant  and  trifling,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  severe  and  burdensome.* 
This  new  rule  of  discipline  covered  its  author  with 
glory,  and  in  a  short  time  was  adopted  in  all  the 
European  convents ;  for  the  greatest  part  of  the 
ancient  monasteries,  which  had  been  founded  in 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Britain,  and  Spain,  receiv- 
ed the  rule  of  the  monks  of  Clugni,  to  which  also 
the  convents  newly  established,  were  subjected  by 
their  founders.  And  thus  it  was,  that  the  order  of 
Clugni  arrived  to  that  high  degree  of  eminence  and 
authority,  opulence  and  dignity,  which  it  exhibited 
to  the  christian  world  in  the  following  century.^ 

%  See  Mabillon  Annal*  Benedict*  torn.  iii.  p.  386,  And  Prof,  ad  Jleta 
SancU  Orel  Benedict,  Sac.  ▼.  p.  26.  See  alto  die  Mta  Sanctor.  Betu 
ed.  Sac*  ▼.  p.  66,  in  which  he  speaks  largely  concerning  Bemo,  the  firrt 
abbot  of  Clagni,  who  laid  the  foundations  of  that  order,  and  of  Odo,  p. 
183,  who  gave  it  a  new  degree  of  perfection.  The  learned  Helyot,  in 
bis  Hittoire  det  Ordret  ReUgieuset^  torn.  v.  p.  184,  has  given  a  com* 
plete  and  elegant  history  of  the  onler  of  Clagni,  and  the  present  state 
of  that  famous  monastery  is  described  by  Martene,  in  his  Voyage  JUtter* 
de  deux  Benedict,  part  i.  p.  32r. 

k  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  greatest  part  of  ecctesiastical  historians 
have  not  perceived  the  true  meaning  and  force  of  the  word  order  in  its 
appUeation  to  the  cittertian  monks,  those  of  Clugni,  and  other  eon- 
"vents.  They  imagine  that  this  term  signifies  a  new  monastic  institution^ 
as  if  the  order  of  Clugni  was  a  new  sect  of  monks  never  before  heard 
•f.  Bat  this  is  a  great  error,  into  which  they  fall  by  eonfoanding  the  an- 
diimt  xneaoing  of  tltat  term  vith  the  sense  in  which  it  it  oied  in  modem 
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am.  The  more  eminent  Greek  writers  of  this   cent.  x. 
century  are  easily  numbered  ;  among  them  was  1^1121' 
Simeon,  high  treasurer  of  Constantinople,  who,  Gteek^ntos. 
from  his  giving  a  new  and  more  elegant  style  to  the 
JjTves  of  the  Saints ,  which  had  been  originally 
composed  in  a  gross  and  barbarous  language,  was 
distinguished  by  the  title  oi  Metaphrast^  or  Trans- 
lator.^   He  did  not  however  content  himself  with 
digesting,  polishing,  and  embellishing  the  saintly 
chronicle  ;  but  went  so  far  as  to  augment  it  with 
a  multitude  of  trifling  fables  drawn  from  the  fe- 
cundity of  his  own  imagination. 

Nicon,  an  Armenian  monk,  composed  a  treatise 
concerning  the  religion  of  the  Armenians^  which  is 
not  altogether  contemptible. 

Some  place  in  this  century  Olympioflorus  and 
Oecumenius,""  who  distinguished  themselves  by 
those  compilations  which  were  known  by  the  name 
of  catena,  or  chainSy  and  of  which  we  have  had 
occasion  to  speak  more  than  once  in  the  course  of 
this  history.     But  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  that 

timM.  The  word  orrfcr,  when  employed  by  the  writers  of  the  tenth 
century,  signified  no  more  At  first  than  a  certain  form  or  rule  of  monastic 
discipline  ;  but  from  this  primitive  sigfnification,  another  and  a  seconda- 
ry one  was  gradually  derived.  So  that  by  the  word  order  is  also  under- 
stood an  asBOeiation,  or  confederacy  of  several  monasteries,  subjected  to 
the  same  rule  of  discipline  under  the  jurisdiction  and  inspection  of  one 
eommon  chief.  Hence  we  conclude,  that  the  order  ofClugni  was  not  a 
new  sect  of  monks,  such  as  were  the  carthusian,  deminican,  and  fran" 
tUean  ordert  /  but  signified  ou\y,  Jtrtt,  that  new  institution,  or  rule  of 
discipline,  which  Odo  had  prescribed  to  the  benedictine  monks,  who 
were  settled  at  Clugni,  and  afterward  that  prodigious  multitude  of 
monasteries  throughout  Europe,  which  received  the  rule  esUblished  at 
Clugni,  and  were  formed  by  association  into  a  sort  of  community,  of 
which  the  abbot  of  Clugni  was  the  chief.] 

« See  Leo  Alkitius,  De  Symeonum  ScripHi^  p.  24.  Jo.  Bollandns^ 
Praf.  ad  Acta  Sanctorum  Jntvferp,  §  iii.  p.  6. 

k  For  an  aoeoont  of  OecumeniuSy  see  Montfaucon,  Biblioth^  CortUtU* 
ana,  p.  ^4. 
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CEHT.  X.  these  two  writers  belong  to  the  tenth  centuiyy  and 
FART  II.  ^^  ^^  placed  there  only  by  conjecture. 

It  is  much  more  probable,  that  the  learned  Su- 
idas,  author  of  the  celebrated  Greek  Lexicon^ 
lived  in  the  period  now  before  us. 

Among  die  Arabians,  no  author  acquired  a  high- 
er reputation  than  Eutychius,  bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria, whose  Annals  J  with  several  other  productions 
of  his  learned  pen,  are  still  extant.' 
utinwriim.  TOIL  Thc  most  eminent  of  the  Latin  writers  erf 
this  century  was  Gerbert,  or  Silvester  II.  who  has 
already  been  mentioned  with  the  applause  due  to 
his  singular  merit  The  other  writers  of  this  age 
were  far  from  being  eminent  in  any  respect. 

Odo,  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  celebrated 
order  ofClugm^  left  behind  him  several  produc- 
tions in  which  the  grossest  superstition  reigns,  and 
in  whidi  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  the  smallest 
marks  of  true  genius  or  solid  judgment." 

The  learned  reader  will  form  a  different  opinion 
of  Ratheir,  bishop  of  Verona,  whose  works,  yet 
extant,  give  evident  proofs  of  sagacity  and  judg- 
ment, and  breathe  throughout  an  ardent  love  of 
virtue." 

Atto,  bishop  of  Vercelli,  composed  a  treatise, 
De  presstiris  Ecclesiasticis^  i.  e.  concerning  thesuf- 
Jerings  and  grievances  of  the  churchy  which  diows 
in  their  true  colours  the  spirit  and  complexion  of 
the  timcs.° 

Dunstan,  the  famous  abbot  of  Glassenbury,  and 
afterward  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  composed 
in  favour  of  the  monks  a  book,  De  Concordia 

>  See  Jo.  Albert  Fabrieii  BibUographia  ^SnUguariat  p.  179.    At  also 
Buaebii  Renaadoti  Materia  Patriarch,  Jilexandr,  p«  347. 

*■  Kstoire  LUteraire  de  la  FrancCf  torn.  vi.  p«  SSO. 

•  Id.  ibid.  p.  339. 

•  Id.  ibid.  p.  2S1. 
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Hegularunij  i.  c.  concerning  the  harmony  of  the  cestt.  x, 
monastic  rules.^  ^rt^, 

Eliric,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  acquired  a 
considerable  reputation  among  the  Anglo  Saxons 
established  in  Britain  by  various  productions.^ 

Burchard,  bishop  of  Worms,  is  highly  esteemed 
among  the  canonists  on  account  of  his  celebrated 
Decretay  which  he  has  divided  into  twenty  books ; 
though  a  part  of  the  merit  of  this  collection  of  ca* 
nons  is  due  to  Olbert,  with  whose  assistance  it 
was  composed.' 

Odilo,  archbishop  of  Lyons,'  was  the  author  of 
some  insipid  discourses,  and  other  productions, 
whose  mediocrity  has  almost  sunk  then^  in  a  total 
oblivion. 

As  to  the  historical  writers  and  annalists  who 
lived  in  this  century,  their  works  and  abilities  have 
been  already  considered  in  their  proper  place. 

(Cy  '  See  the  ample  account  that  is  giTen  of  this  eminent  prelate  in. 
Collier's  Eccletiaetical  JRstory  of  England^  vol  i.  cent  x.  p.  181, 183» 
184,  185,  197,  803. 

01/"  '  We  have  a  Grammar  and  a  Dictionary  composed  hy  this  learn- 
ed prelate;  as  also  an  Anglo  Saxon  translation  of  the  First  Book*  of  the 
Holy  Scriptureg,  A  History  of  the  Churchy  and  one  hundred  and  eighty 
iermons*    See  Flenrj,  Bist,  Eccl  liyre  Iviii.  p.  384,  edit*  de  Brnxelles. 

'  See  the  Ckromcon  Wormatienoe  in  Ludwig^s  BeUguia  Manuscrip- 
toruntt  torn.  ii.  p.  43.    iBotoire  Litter,  de  la  France^  tom.  vii*  p.  S95. 

q3*  •  Odllo  was  abbot  of  Clugui,  and  not  arehbishop  of  Lyons,  which 
latter  eminent  station  he  obstinately  refused,  notwithstanding  the  urgent 
entreaties  employed  both  by  pontiffs  and  emperors  to  engage  him  to 
acoept  it.    See  Fleury,  £^t,  £vcl.  Uvre  lix.  p*  5S0,  edit.  d&  Brnxelles. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

CONCERXtNG  THB   DOCTRINE  OF  THE  CHIUSTIAN  CHURCH  UfCmiSS^ 
THIS  CENTURY. 

CENT.  X       ^  The  State  of  religion  in  this  century  was  such 
PART  II.  as  might  be  expected  in  times  of  prevailing  igno* 
The  lutc  of  ranee  and  corruption.     The  most  important  doc- 
reiigion.       trincs  of  Christianity  were  disfigured  and  perverted 
in  the  most  wretched  manner,  and  such  as  fiad  pTe- 
served,  in  unskilful  hands,  their  primitive  puritjr, 
were  nevertheless  obscured  with  a  multitude  of 
vain  opinions  and  idle  fancies,  so  that  their  intrinsic 
excellence  and  lustre  were  little  attended  to ;  all 
this  will  appear  evident  to  those  who  look  with  the 
smallest  degree  of  attention  into  the  writers  of  this 
age.     Both  Greeks  and  Latins  placed  the  essence 
and  life  of  religion  in  the  worship  of  images  and 
departed  saints,  in  searching  after  with  zeal,  and 
preserving  with  a  devout  care  and  veneration,  the 
sacred  relics  of  holy  men  and  women,  and  in  accu- 
mulating riches  upon  the  priests  and  monks,  whose 
opulence  increased  with  the  progress  of  supersti- 
tion.   Scarcely  did  any  christian  dare  to  approach 
the  throne  of  God,  without  rendering  first  the  saints 
and  images  propitious  by  a  solemn  round  of  ex- 
piatory rites  and  lustrations.    The  ardour  also  with 
which  relics  were  sought,  surpasses  almost  all  cred- 
ibility ;  it  had  seized  all  ranks  and  orders  among 
the  people,  and  was  grown  into  a  sort  of  fanaticism 
and  frenzy ;  and,  if  the  monks  are  to  be  believed, 
the  Supreme  Being  interposed,  in  an  especial  and 
extraordinary   manner,    to    discover  to   doating 
old  wives  and  bare  headed  friars  the  places  where 
the  bones  or  carcasses  of  the  saints  lay  dbpersed 
or  interred.   The  fears  of  purgatory,  of  that  fire 
that  was  to  destroy   the   remaining  impurities 
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of  departed  souls^  were  now  carried  to  the  great- 
est  height,  and  exceeded  by  far  the  terrifying  ap- 
prehensions of  infernal  torments ;  for  they  hoped 
to  avoid  the  latter  easily,  by  dying  enriched  with 
the  prayers  of  the  clergy,  or  covered  with  the  mer- 
its and  mediation  of  the  saints ;  while  from  the 
pains  ofpurgatory  they  knew  there  was  no  exemp- 
tion*     The  clergy  therefore  finding  these  super- 
stitious  terrors  admirably  adapted  to  increase  their 
authority  and  to  promote  their  interest,  used  eve- 
ry method  to  augment  them,  and  by  the  most  pa- 
thetic  discourses,  accompanied  with  monstrous 
fables  and  fictitious  miracles,  they  laboured  to  es- 
tablish the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  also  to  make 
it  appear  that  they  had  a  mighty  influence  in  that 
formidable  region. 

n.  The  contests  concerning  predestination  and  The  (rnputca 
grace,  as  also  concemini?  the  eucharist,  that  had  p^^^mkA 
agitated  the  church  m  the  precedmg  century,  werej»«pp<^- 
in  thib  happily  reduced  to  silence.     This  was  ow«« 
ing  to  the  mutual  toleration  that  was  practised  by 
the  contending  parties,  who,  as  we  learn  from  writ- 
ers of  undoubted  credit,  left  it  to  each  other's  free 
choice  to  retain  or  to  change  their  former  opinions. 
Beside,  the  ignorance  and  stupidity  of  this  degen* 
erate  age  were  ill  suited  to  such  deep  inquiries  a^ 
these  contests  demanded  ;  nor  was  there  almost 
any  curiosity  among  an  illiterate  multitude  to  know 
the  opinions  of  the  ancient  doctors  concerning  these 
and  other  knotty  points  of  theology.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened, that  the  followers  of  Augustui  and  Pelagi- 
us  flourished  equally  in  this  century ;  and  that  if 
there  were  many  who  maintained  the  corporal  pres- 
ence of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  holy 
sacrament,  there  were  stiU  more  who  either  came 
to  no  fixed  determination  upon  this  point,  or  de- 
clared it  publicly  as  their  opinion,  that  the  divine 
Saviour  was  really  absent  from  the  eucharistical 
sacrament,  and  was  received  only  by  a  certain  in- 
VOL.  II.  52 
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X.  ward  impulse  of  faith,  and  that  in  a  manner  whol- 
_  ly  spiritual.^     This  mutual  toleration,  as  it  is  easy 

to  conclude  from  what  has  been  already  observed, 
must  not  be  attributed  either  to  the  wisdom  or  vir- 
tue of  an  age,  which  was  almost  totally  destitute  of 
both.     The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  thediviaes 
of  this  century  wanted  both  the  capacity  and  the 
inclination  to  attack  or  defend  any  doctrine,  whose 
refutation  or  defence  required  the  smallest  portion 
of  learning  or  logic, 
syemkion      iiL  That  thc  wholc  christian  world  was  covered 
mmaitHode^  at  this  timc  with  a  thick  and  gloomy  veil  of  su- 
"^  "^  ^  perstition,  is  evident  from  a  prodigious  number  of 
testimonies  and  examples  which  it  is  needless  to 
mention.     This  horrible  cloud  which  hid  almost 
every  ray  of  truth  from  the  eyes  of  the  multitude, 
furnished  a  favourable  opportunity  to  the  priests 
and  monks  of  propagating  many  absurd  and  ridic- 
ulous opinions,  which  contributed  not  a  little  to 
confirm  their  credit.    Among  these  opinions  which 
dishonoured  so  frequently  the  Latin  church,  and 
produced  from  time  to  time  such  violent  agitations, 
none  occasioned  such  a  universal  panic,  nor  such 
dreadful  impressions  of  terror  or  dismay,  as  a  no- 
tion that  now  prevailed  of  the  immediate  approach 
of  the  day  of  judgment.     This  notion,  which  took 
its  rise  from  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  Revela- 

t  It  it  oerUuo  that  the  Latin  doctor*  of  this  centary  differed  much  in 
their  sentiments  about  the  manner  in  which  the  bodj  and  blood  of  Christ 
irere  present  in  the  eucharist ;  this  is  granted  by  such  of  the  Roman 
catholic  writers  as  have  been  ingenuous  enough  to  sacrifice  the  spirit  of 
party  to  the  IcTe  of  truth*  That  the  doctrine  of  transfibstantiatioitj  as 
it  is  commonly  called,  was  unknown  to  Uie  English  in  this  century,  has 
been  abundantly  proved  from  the  public  JJomiUea,  by  Rapin  de  Thoyras, 
in  his  Jliatorr/  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  46d*  It  is  however  to  be  confessed^ 
on  the  other  hand,  that  this  absurd  doctrine  was  already  adopted  by  sev- 
eral French  and  German  divines.  (Xj^  For  a  judicious  account  of  the 
opinions  of  the  Saxon  English  church  concerning  the  eueharist,  see 
Collier's  EcclcnaeticalHittory  ^ Great  Mritain,  vol*  i*  cent.  z.  p* 904, 
260. 
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Hons  of  St.  John,*  and  had  been  entertained  by 
some  doctors  in  the  preceding  centur}'-,  was  ad- 
vanced publicly  by  many  at  this  time,  and  spread- 
ing itself  with  an  amazing  rapidity  through  the 
European  provinces,  it  threw  them  into  the  deep- 
est consternation  and  anguish.  For  they  imagined 
that  St.  John  had  clearly  foretold  that  after  a  thou- 
sand years  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  satan  was  to 
be  let  loose  from  his  prison,  antichrist  to  come,  and 
the  destruction  and  conflagration  of  the  world  to 
follow  these  great  and  terrible  events.  Hence  pro- 
digious numbers  of  people  abandoned  all  their  civil 
connections  and  their  parental  relations,  and  giving 
over  to  the  churches  or  monasteries  all  their  lands, 
treasures,  and  worldly  effects,  repaired  with  the 
utmost  precipitation  to  Palestine,  where  they  im- 
agined that  Christ  would  descend  from  heaven  to 
judge  the  world.  Others  devoted  themselves  by 
a  solemn  and  voluntary  oath  to  the  service  of  the 
churches,  convents,  and  priesthood,  whose  slaves 
they  became,  in  the  most  rigorous  sense  of  that 
word,  performing  daily  their  heavy  tasks ;  and  all 
this  from  a  notion  that  the  Supreme  Judge  would 
diminish  the  severity  of  their  sentence,  and  look 
upon  them  with  a  more  favourable  and  propitious 
eye,  on  account  of  their  having  made  themselves 
the  slaves  of  his  ministers^     When  an  eclipse  o{ 

QCj*  "  "The  passage  here  referred  to,  is  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the 
Book  of  RevelatioTUt  at  the  9d.  3d,  and  4th.  verses  ;  **  And  he  laid  hold 
of  the  dragon,  that  old  serpent,  -which  is  the  devil  and  8atan9  and  hound 
him  a  thouaand  yeart ;  and  cast  him  into  the  hottomless  pit,  and  shut 
him  .up,  and  set  a  seal  upon  him,  that  he  should  deceive  the  nations  no 
more  till  the  thousand  years  should  be  fulfilled  ;  and  after  that  he  must 
>e  loosed  a  little  season.  And  I  saw  thrones,  and  they  sat  upon  them» 
and  judgment  was  given  unto  them ;  and  I  saw  the  souls  of  them  that 
vere  beheaded  for  the  witness  of  Jesus,  and  for  the  word  of  God,  an^ 
which  had  not  worshipped  the  beast,  neither  his  image,  neither  had  re* 
ceived  his  mark  upon  their  foreheads,  or  in  their  hands  j  and  they  lived 
iMid  p^igned  with  Christ  a  thomand  years*" 
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CENT.  X.  the  suri  or  moon  happened  to  be  visible,  the  cities 
were  deserted,  and  their  miserable  inhabitants  fled 
for  refuge  to  hollow  caverns,  and  hid  themselves 
among  the  craggy  rocks,  and  under  the  bending 
summits  of  steep  mountains.  The  opulent  at- 
tempted to  bribe  the  Deity,  and  the  saintly  tribe,  by 
rich  dcmations  conferred  upon  the  sacerdotal  and 
monastic  orders,  who  were  looked  upon  as  the 
immediate  vicegerents  of  heaven.  In  many  places, 
temples,  palaces,  and  noble  edifices,  both  public 
and  private,  were  suffered  to  decay,  nay,  were  de- 
liberately pulled  down,  from  a  notion  that  they 
were  no  longer  of  any  use,  since  the  final  dissolution 
of  all  things  was  at  hand.  In  a  word,  no  language 
is  sufficient  to  express  the  confusion  and  despair 
that  tormented  thctninds  of  miserable  mortals  upon 
this  occasion.  This  getieral  delusion  was  indeed 
opposed  and  combated  by  the  discerning  few,  who 
endeavoured  to  dispel  these  groundless  terrors,  and 
to  efiace  the  notion  from  which  they  arose,  in  the 
minds  of  the  people.  But  their  attempts  were  in- 
efiectu&l ;  nor  could  the  dreadful  apprehensions  of 
the  superstitious  multitude  be  entirely  removed 
before  the  conclusion  of  this  century.  Then,  when 
diey  saw  that  the  so  much  dreaded  period  had  pass- 
ed without  the  arrival  of  any  great  cal-imlty,  they 
began  to  understand  that  St.  John  had  not  really 
foretold  what  they  so  much  feared.'' 

«  Almost  an  the  donations  that  vere  made  to  the  church  daring  thi| 
century,  carry  evident  marks  of  this  groundless  panic  that  had  seixed  aU 
•  the  European  nations,  as  the  reasons  of  these  donations  are  genenny 
expressed  in  the  following  words ;  Appropinquante  mtmdi  fenm*n«9  lie. 
i.  e.  the  end  of  the  toorUl  being'  noito  at  hand,  &c.  Among  the  many 
Undeniable  testimonies  that  we  have  from  ancient  records  of  this  oniTe^ 
sal  delusion,  that  was  to  profitable  to  the  sacerdoul  order,  we  shaD  confiiie 
Ourselves  to  the  quotation  of  one  yery  remarkable  passage  in  the  Ap»Uh' 
geticum  of  Abb6,  abbot  of  Pleury,  advenus  JImulphum,  i.  e.  AmouT, 
ftishop  of  Orleans,  which  apology  is  published  by  the  learned  Franeia  Pi* 
thou,  in  the  Codex  Canonum  Ecclesue  Romofue^  p.  401.  The  worda  o^ 
Abbo  are  as  follow;  ''0e  fine  quoque  mundi  coram  popnlo  uenaomtt^ 
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IV.  The  number  of  th>  saints  who  were  looked  cent.  x. 
lipon  as  ministers  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  ^1^  "l 
whose  patronage  was  esteemed  such  an  unspeaka-  ^^^ 
ble  blessing,  was  now  multiplied  every  where,  and 
the  celestial  courts  were  filled  with  new  legions  of 
this  species  of  beings,  some  of  which,  as  we  have 
had  formerly  occasion  to  observe,  had  no  existence 
but  in  the  imagination  of  their  deluded  clients  and 
worshippers.  This  multiplication  of  saints  may  be 
Easily  accounted  for,  when  we  consider  that  super* 
stitidn,  tlie  source  of  fear,  was  grown  to  such  an 
enormbus  height  in  this  age,  as  rendered  the  ere- 
Jltion  of  new  patrons  necessary  to  calm  the  anxie- 
ty of  trembling  mortals.  Beside,  the  corruption 
and  impiety  that  now  reigned  with  a  horrid  sway, 
and  the  licentiousness  and  dissolution  that  had  so 

enerally  infected  all  ranks  and  orders  of  ipen,  ren- 
ed  the  reputation  of  sanctity  very  easy  to  be  ac- 
quired ;  for,  amidst  such  a  perverse  generation,  it 
demanded  no  great  efforts  of  virtue  ?o  be  esteem- 
ed holy,  and  this,  no  doubt,  contributed  to  increase 
considerably  the  number  of  the  celestial  advocates* 
All  those  to  whom  nature  had  given  an  austere 
complexion,  a  gloomy  temper,  or  an  enthusiastic 
imagination,  were,  in  consequence  of  an  advanta- 
geous comparison  with  the  profligate  multitude, 
revei*ed  as  the  favourites  of  heaven,  and  as  the 
friends  of  God. 

The  Roman  pontiff,  who  before  this  period  had 
j^eVended  to  die  right  of  creating  saints  by  his  sole 
authority^  gave,  in  this  century,  the  first  specimen 

in  Ecelesia  Parisioram  adoleseeBtolas  andivi,  quod  atathn  ffnito  mille 
anaOram  namero  Antkhrittiu  adveniret,  et  nan  longo  post  tempore  vni- 
Tenale  jadieiom  mcoederet ;  cat  predioationi  ez  Evangeliis,  ae  Apoca» 
lj]^i^  et  libro  Danielis  qaa  potui  Tirtate  restitl.  Denique  et  £iTOrem» 
qoi  de  fine  mnhdi  inole^it.  Abbas  meus  beats  memoriB  Riehardus,  sa- 
gaci  animo  propulit^  posjtqoam  Bteras  a  Lothariensibus  aceepit,  quibos 
me  respondere  jussit  Nam  fama  piene  totum  mandum  impleverat^ 
qaod,  quando  Annonciatio  Dolbiilidea  ih  Parwceve  tonxi^jtaetf  absque 
nllo  serupulo  finis  sseoli  essetr*' 
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of  this  ghostly  power  ;  for  in  the  preceding  siges 
there  is  no  example  of  his  having  exercised  this 
privilege  alone.     This  specimen  was  given  in  the 
year  993,  by  John  XV.  who,  with  all  the  formal- 
ities of  a  solemn  canonization,  enrolled  Udalric, 
bishop  of  Augsburgh,  in  the  number  of  the  saints, 
and  thus  conferred  upon  him  a  title  to  the  worship 
and  veneration  of  christians.*     We  must  not  how- 
ever conclude  from  hence,  that  after  this  period 
the  privilege  of  canonizing  new  saints  was  vested 
solely  in  the  Roman  pontiffs  ;t  for  there  are  sev- 
eral examples  upon  record,  which  prove  that  not 
only  provincial  councils,  but  also  several  of  the 
first  order  among  the  bishops,  advanced  to  the  rank 
of  saints  such  as  they  thought  worthy  of  that  high 
dignity,  and  continued  thus  to  augment  the  celes* 
tial  patrons  of  the  church,  without  ever  consulting 
the  Roman  pontiff,   until  the  twelfth  century." 
Then  Alexander  III.  abrogated  this  privilege  of 
the  bishops  and  councils,  and  placed  canonization 
in  tlie  number  of  the  more  important  acts  of  au- 
thority,* which  the  sovereign  pontiff  alone,  by  a 
peculiar  prerogative,  was/  entitled  to  exercise. 
Tte  noit  of     V.  The  expositors  and  commentators,  who  at- 
"rf"Su tempted  in  this  century  to  illustrate  and  explain 
'  """^the  sacred  writings,  were  too  mean  in  their  abili- 
ties and  too  unsuccessful  in  their  undertakings  to 
deserve  almost  any  notice ;  for  it  is  extremely  un- 
certain, whether  or  no  the  works  of  Olympiodorus 
and  Oecumenius  are  to  be  considered  as  the  pro- 
ductions of  this  age.     Among  the  Latins,  Remi,  or 

*  Fnme.  Pagi  JBreviar.  Pontif,  Romaru  torn*  ii-  p.  359. 

y  This  absurd  opinion  has  been  maintained  with  varmtb  by  Phil* Bon- 
manns,  in  his  J^minnata  Pontif'  BMianorum,  torn-  i.  p.  41. 

*  See  Franc.  Pagi  Breviar.  Pontif.  Romaiu  torn.  ii.  p,  260,  torn.  iiL  p. 
SO.  Arm.  de  la  Chapelle,  Biblioth  An^Ioite,  torn*  x.  p.  105*  Mabillop, 
Prxfat.  ad  Sac^  t.  Benedict,  p,  53. 

*  These  were  called  the  Cawtf  Maj9ref* 
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RemigiuSy  bishop  of  Auxerre,  continued  the  ex-   cent.  x. 
position  of  the  holy  scriptures,  which  he  had  be-  i— -^-!l 
gun   in  the  preceding  century ;  but  his  work  is 
highly  defective  in  various  respects  ;  for  he  takes 
very  little  pains  in  explaining  the  literal  sense  of 
the  words,  and  employs  the  whole  force  of  his  fan- 
tastic  genius  in  unfolding  their  pretended  mystic- 
al signification,  which  he  looked  upon  as  infinitely 
more  interesting  than  their  plain  and  literal  mean- 
ing.     Beside  his  explications  are  rarely  the  fruit 
of  his  own  genius  and  invention,  but  are,  general- 
ly speaking,  mere  compilations  from  ancient  com- 
mentators.     As  to  the  moral  observations  of  Odo 
upon  the  book  ofJob^  they  are  transcribed  from  a 
work  of  Gregory  the  Great,  which  bears  the  same 
title.     We  mention  no  more ;  if  however  any  are 
desirous  of  an  ample  account  of  those  who  were 
esteemed  the  principal  commentators  in  this  cen- 
tury, they  will  find  it  in  a  book  wrote  professedly 
upon  this  subject  by  Notkerus  Balbulus. 

VI.  The  science  of  tiieology  was  absolutely  aban-  ti«  .wrf 
doned  in  this  century  ;  nor  did  either  the  Greek  minSflitib 
or  Latin  church  furnish  any  writer  who  attempted  '^*^"°*'^* 
to  explain  in  a  regular  method  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.     The  Greeks  were  contented  with 
the  works  of  Damascenus,  and  the  Latins  with 
those  of  Augustin  and  Gregory,  who  were  now 
considered  as  the  greatest  dibctors  that  had  adorn- 
ed the  church.     Some  added  to  these  the  writings 
of  venerable  Bede  and  Rabanus  Maurus,     ThQ 
important  science  of  morals  was  still  more  neglect- 
ed than  that  of  theology  in  this  \vretched  age,  and 
was  reduced  to  a  certain  number  of  dry  and  insipid 
homilies,  and  to  the  lives  of  the  saints,  which  Sim- 
eon among  the  Greeks,  and  Hubald,  Odo,  and 
Stephen,*'  among  the  Latins,  had  drawn  up  with  a 
seducing  eloquence  that  covered  the  most  imper- 

fc  MwraHa  in  Jobvm-,  «  Bishop  of  Licgc, 
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CENT.  X.  tinent  fictions.  Such  was  the  miserable  state  of 
^"^"^  '''  morals  and  theology  in  this  century ;  in  which,  as  wc 
may  further  observe,  there  did  not  appear  any  de- 
fence of  the  christian  religion  against  its  i»-ofessed 
enemies. 
Thecantwmw  viL  Thc  controversics  between  the  Greek  and 
£'g«>^'»S  Latin  churches  were  now  carried  on  with  less  noise 
lAtin  «»^««*»-^j^^  impetuosity  than  in  the  preceding  century,  on 
account  of  the  troubles  and  calamities  of  the  times ; 
yet  they  were  not  entirely  reduced  to  silence.*^  Thc 
writers  therefore  who  affirm,  that  this  unhappy 
schism  was  healed,  and  that  the  contending  par- 
ties were  really  reconciled  to  each  other  for  a  cer- 
tain space  of  time,  have  grossly  mistaken  the  mat- 
ter ;**  though  it  be  indeed  true,  that  the  tumults  of 
the  times  produced  now  and  then  a  cessation  of 
these  contests,  and  occasioned  several  truces,  which 
insidiously  concealed  the  bitterest  enmity,  and  serv- 
ed often  as  a  cover  to  the  most  treacherous  designs. 
The  Greeks  were  moreover  divided  among  them- 
selves, and  disputed  with  great  warmth  concerning 
the  lawfulness  of  repeated  ^  marriages,  to  which  vi- 
olent contest  the  case  of  Leo,  simamed  the  Philos- 
opher, gave  rise.  This  emperor  having  buried 
successively  three  wives  without  having  had  by 
them  any  male  issue,  espoused  a  fourth,  whose 
name  was  Zoe  Carbinopsina,  and  who  was  bom 
in  the  obscurity  of  a  mean  condition.  As  mar- 
riages repeated  for  the  fourth  time  were  held  to  be 
impure  and  unlawful  by  the  Greek  canons,  Nico- 
las, the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  suspended  the 

^  Mich.  Lequieo,  Dissert,  i.  Datnascenica  de  firoceasMne  Spiritut 
SancH,  §  xiii.  p.  12.  Fred.  Spanheim,  De  perpetua  tHaseruione  £ccUsi€ 
Oriental  et  Occidental  para  it.  $  vH*  p.  529,  torn.  ii.  opp. 

•  Leo  Allatius,  De  perpetua  consetiaione  EceleM  Orient,  et  OcddeMt, 
lib.  ii*  cap.  rii.  viii.  p.  600. 

OC/*  '  Fourth  marriages,  our  author  undoubtedly  means,  since  aeeood 
and  tlurd  nuptials  were  allowed  upon  certain  condition*. 
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emperor,  upon  this  occasion,  from  the  communion  ckkv.  x. 
of  the  church.  Leo,  incensed  at  this  rigorous  pro-  -l^^^Jl' 
ceeding,  deprived  Nicolas  of  the  patriarchal  dig- 
nity,  and  raised  Euthymius  to  that  high  office,  who, 
though  he  readmitted  the  emperor  to  the  bosom  of 
the  church,  yet  opposed  the  law  which  he  had  re- 
solved to  enact  in  order  to  render  fourth  marriages 
lawful.  Upon  thl^.  a  schism,  attended  with  the  bit- 
terest  animosities,  divided  the  clergy,  one  part  of 
which  declared  for  Nicolas,  the  other  for  Euthy- 
mius.  Some  time  after  this  Leo  died,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  empire  by  Alexander,  who  de- 
posed Euthymius,  and  restored  Nicolas  to  his  em- 
inent rank  in  the  church.  No  sooner  was  this 
warm  patriarch  reinstated  in  his  office,  than  he  be- 
gan to  load  the  memory  of  the  late  emperor  with 
the  bitterest  execrations  and  the  most  opprobrious 
invectives,  and  to  maintain  the  unlawfulness  of 
fourth  marriages  with  the  utmost  obstinacy.  In 
order  to  appease  these  tumults,  which  portended 
numberless  calamities  to  the  state,  Constantino 
Porphyrogenneta,  the  son  of  Leo,  called  together 
an  assembly  of  the  clergy  of  Constantinople  in  the 
year  920,  in  which  fourth  marriages  were  abso- 
lutely prohibited,  and  marriages  for  the  third  time 
were  permitted  on  certain  conditions ;  and  thus 
the  public  tranquillity  was  restored.* 

Several  other  contests  of  like  moment  arose 
among  the  Greeks  during  this  century  ;  and  they 
serve  to  convince  us  of  the  ignorance  that  prevail- 
ed among  that  people,  and  of  their  blind  venera- 
tion and  zeal  for  the  opinions  of  their  ancestors. 

8  These  facts  are  faithfuUj  collected  (torn  Cedrenus,  Lcunclavias  I)e 
.  Jure  Graco  Rom.  torn.  i.  p.  104^  from  Leo  the  Grammarian,  Simeon 
ihc  Treasurer,  and  other  writers  of  the  Byzantine  history, 
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CHAPTER  ir. 


CONCERmNO  THE  RITBS  AND   CEREMONIES  USED  IN  THE  CSUBCH 
DURING  THIS  CENTURT. 

CENT.  X.  L  In  order  to  have  some  notion  of  the  load  of 
^^'^^  "'  ceremonies  under  which  the  christian  religioa 
««««»5«  groaned  during  this  superstitious  age,  we  have  only 
to  cast  an  eye  upon  the  acts  of  the  various  coun- 
cils which  were  assembled  in  England,  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy.  The  number  of  ceremonies 
increased  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  saints,  which 
multiplied  from  day  to  day  ;  for  each  new  saintly 
patron  had  appropriated  to  his  service  a  new  festi- 
val, a  new  form  of  worship,  a  new  round  of  relig- 
ious rites ;  and  the  clergy,  notwithstanding  their 
gross  stupidity  in  other  matters,  discovered,  in  the 
creation  of  new  ceremonies,  a  marvellous  fertility 
of  invention,  attended  with  the  utmost  dexterity 
and  artifice.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  a  great 
part  of  these  new  rites  derived  their  origin  from  the 
various  errors  which  the  barbarous  nations  had  re- 
ceived from  their  ancestors,  and  still  retained,  even 
after  their  conversion  to  Christianity.  The  clergy, 
instead  of  extirpating  these  errors,  either  gave  them 
a  christian  aspect,  by  inventing  certain  religious 
rites  to  cover  their  deformity,  or  by  explaining 
them  in  a  forced  allegorical  manner ;  and  thus  they 
were  perpetuated  in  Ae  church,  and  devoutly  trans- 
mitted from  age  to  age.  We  may  also  attribute  a 
considerable  number  of  the  rites  and  institutions, 
that  dishonoured  religion  in  this  century,  to  foolish 
motions  both  concerning  the  Supreme  Being  and 
departed  saints ;  for  they  imagined  that  God  was 
like  the  princes  and  great  ones  of  the  earthy  who 
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are  rendered  propitious  by  costly  presents,  and  are 
delighted  with  those  cringing  salutations,  and  oth- 
er marks  of  veneration  and  homage,  which  they 
receive  from  their  subjects ;  and  they  believed 
likewise,  that  departed  spirits  were  agreeably  af- 
fected with  the  same  kind  of  services. 

n.  The  famous  yearly  festival  that  was  celebrat-  re^niM. 
ed  in  remembrance  of  all  departed  souls^  was  insti- 
tuted by  the  authority  of  Odilo,  abbot  of  Clugni, 
and  added  to  the  Latin  calendar  toward  the  con- 
clusion of  this  century.**  Before  this  time,  a  cus- 
torn  had  been  introduced  in  many  places  of  put- 
ting up  prayers  on  certain  days,  for  the  souls  that 
were  confined  in  purgatory ;  but  these  praiyers  were 
made  by  each  religious  society,  only  for  its  ovm 
members,  friends,  and  patrons.  The  pious  zeal 
of  Odilo  could  not  be  confined  within  such  nar- 
row limits  ;  and  he  therefore  extended  the  bene- 
£t  of  these  prayers  to  the  all  souls  that  laboured  un- 
derthe  painsandtrialsof /^Mrg'afory.*  This  proceed- 
ing of  Odilo  was  owing  to  the  Exhortations  of  a 
certain  Sicilian  hermit,  who  pretended  to  have 
learned,  by  an  immediate  revelation  from  heaven, 
that  the  prayers  of  the  monks  of  Clugni  would  be 
effectual  for  the  deliverance  of  departed  spirits  from 
the  expiatory  flames  of  a  middle  state.^  Accord- 
ingly this  festival  was  at  first  celebrated  only  by 
the  congregation  of  Clugni  ;  but  having  received 

fc  In  the  jear  998. 

*  See  Mabillon,  Acta  SS*  Ord  Bened.  S^ec-  yl  {Mfft  i.  p»  584,  where 
the  reader  will  find  the  Life  of  OdUo,  with  the  deeree  he  issued  fortk 
for  the  institutton  of  this  festival. 

k  The  late  poatiflT,  Benediet  XIV.  was  artful  enough  to  observe  a  pro- 
found silence  with  respect  to  the  superstitious  aad  dishonourable  origia 
of  this  annivenarj  festival,  in  his  treatise  Be  Fe%tia  J,  ChrUHy  Marug, 
et  Sanctorum,  Mb*  iii.  cap.  xxii>  p-  671,  torn.  i&  oper.  and  by  his  silence  he 
has  plainly  shown  to  the  world  what  he  thought  of  this  absurd  festival. 
This  is  not  the  only  mark  of  prudence  and  cunning  that  if  to  be  found 
in  the  works  of  that  famons  pontiff. 
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cKwT.x.  afterward  the  approbation  of  one  of  the  Roman 
Z^^^  "'  pontiffs,  it  was,  by  his  order,  kept  with  particular 

devotion  in  all  the  Latin  churches. 
The  office  of     in.  The  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  be- 

the  holy   Ya-  «  ••  111  •      t  t--i_ 

gin  Mwy.     fore  this  century  had  been  carried  to  a  very  nign 
degree  of  idolatiy ,  received  now  new  accessions  of 
solemnity  and  superstition.     Toward  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  century,  a  custom  was   introduced 
among  the  Latins  of  celebrating  masses  and  ab^ 
staining  from  flesh,  in  honour  of  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin  every  Sabbath  day.     After  this,  was  instituted 
what  the  Latins  called  the  lesser  office^  in  honour 
of  St.  Mary,  which  was,  in  the  following  century, 
confirmed  by  Urban  11.  in  the  council  of  Cler- 
mont.     There  are  also  to  be  found  in  this  age 
manifest  indications  of  the  institution  of  the  ro- 
intdtmidn  of  sary  and  crown  of  the  Virgin,  by  which  her  wor- 
the  nmiy.    gj^ jpp^,^  ^^^c  to  rcckou  the  number  of  prayers  that 
they  were  to  offer  to  this  new  divinity  ;  for  though 
some  place  the  invention  of  the  rosary  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  attribute  it  to  St.  Dominic, 
yet  this  supposition  is  made  without  any  founda- 
tion.'    The  rosary  consists  in  fifteen  repetitions  of 
tlie  Lord's  prayer,  and  an  hundred  and  fifty  salu- 
tations of  the  blessed  Virgin  ;  while  the  crown^ 
according  to  the  different  opinions  of  the  learned 
concerning  the  age  of  the  blessed  ^  irgin,  consists 
in  six  or  seven  repetitions  of  the  Lord's  prayer, 
and  six  or  seven  times  ten  salutations,  or  Jve 
Marias. 

*  This  is  demonstrated  by  Mabilkniy  Prgif.  ad  Mta  SS.  OreU  Bend- 
SaC'  T«  p-  58. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


CONCERNING  THE  DIVISIONS   AND  HERESIES   THAT  TROUBLED  THE 
CHURCH    DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 


I.  The  profound  ignorance  and  stupidity,  that  cent.  x. 
were  productive  of  so  many  evils  in  this  century,  .1 

had  at  least  this  advantage  attending  them,  that  Andem  he». 
they  contributed  much  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  ""  "*"* 
church,  and  prevented  the  rise  of  new  sects  and 
new  commotions  of  a  religious  kind.  But  though 
no  new  inventions  were  broached,  the  ancient  er- 
rors still  remained.  The  nestorians  and  monophy- 
sites  lived  still  under  the  Arabian  government, 
where  however  they  were  much  more  rigorously 
treated  than  in  former  times,  and  were  often  per- 
secuted with  the  utmost  injustice  and  violence. 
But  as  some  of  them  excelled  in  medical  knowl- 
edge, which  was  highly  esteemed  among  the  Ara- 
bians,  while  others  rendered  themselves  accepta- 
ble to  the  great,  by  the  dexterous  management  of 
their  domestic  afiairs,  as  overseers  and  stewards, 
all  this  contributed  to  diminish  the  violence  of  the 
storms  that  arose  against  them  from  time  to  time. 

iL   The  manichseans  or  paulicians,  whose  errors  The  paniici. 
have  been  already  pointed  out,  gathered  consider-  "*** 
able  strength  in  Thrace  under  the  reign  of  John 
Tzimisces.     A  great  part  of  this  sect  had  been 
transported  into  this  province,  by  the  order  of  Con-    ^ 
stantine  Copronymus,  so  early  as  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, to  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  •  and  tumults 
they  had  excited  in  the  east ;  but  a  still  greater 
number  of  them  were  left  behind,  especially  in 
Syria  and  the  adjacent  countries.     Hence  it  was 
that  Theodore,  bishop  of  Antioch,  from  a  pious 
apprehension  of  the  danger  to  which  his  flock  lay 
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CENT.  X.   exposed  from  the  neighbourhood  of  such  pemi- 
T,^'^^"'  cious  heretics,  engaged  the  emperor  by  his  ardent 
and  importunate  sohcitations,  to  send  a  new  colo- 
ny of  these  manichaeans  from  Syria  to  PhilippL* 
From  Thrace  this  restless  and  turbulent  sect  pass- 
ed into  Bulgaria  and  Sclavonia,  where  they  resided 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  own  pontiff,  or  pa- 
triarch, until  the  time  of  the- council  of  Basil,  i.  e. 
until  the  fifteenth  century.     From  Bulgaria  the 
paulicians  removed  to  Italy,  and  spreading  them- 
selves  from  thence  through  the  other  provinces  of 
Europe,  they  became  extremely  troublesome  to 
the  Roman  pontiffs  upon  many  occasions.*" 
TrDobio  exci.      in.  In  thc  very  last  year  of  this  century  arose  a 
•«*•  certam  teacher  whose  name  was  Leutard,  who  liv- 

ed at  Vertus,  in  the  diocese  T)f  Chalons,  and  in  a 
short  time,  drew  after  him  a  considerable  number 
of  disciples.  This  new  doctor  could  not  bear  the 
superstitious  worship  of  images  ;  which  he  is  said 
to  have  opposed  with  the  utmost  vehemence,  and 
even  to  have  broke  in  pieces  an  image  of  Christ, 
which  he  found  in  a  church  where  he  went  to  per- 
form his  devotions.  He  moreover  exclaimed  with 
the  greatest  warmth  against  paying  tythes  to  the 
priests,  and  in  several  other  respects  showed  that 
he  was  no  cordial  friend  to  the  sacerdot^il  order. 
But  that  which  showed  evidently  that  he  was  a 
dangerous  fanatic,  was  his  affirming  that  in  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  there  was  a  man- 
ifest mixture  of  tnith  and  falsehood.  Gebouin, 
bishop  of  Chalons,  examined  the  pretensions  which 
this  man  made  to  divine  inspiration,  and  exposed 
his  extravagance  to  the  view  of  the  public,  whom 
he  had  so  artfully  seduced ;  upon  which  he  threw 

a  Jo«  Zonans  ^nnaL  lib.  xrii-  p.  209>  edit  PariS|  p-  IM,  edit*  Veiiet. 

•  It  is  extremely  probable^  as  we  have  already  had  oceasion  to  ob^ 
serTe«  that  the  remains  of  this  seet  are  still  to  be  foand  in  Bulgaria- 
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himself  into  a  well,  and  ended  his  days  as  many   cent.  x. 

£inatics  have  done  after  him,®     It  is  highly  prob-      ' 

able,  that  this  upstart  doctor  taught  many  other 
absurd  notions  beside  those  which  we  have  now 
mentioned,  and  that  after  his  death,  his  disciples 
made  a  part  of  the  sect  that  was  afterward  known 
in  France  under  the  name  of  the  albigenses,  and 
which  is  said  to  have  adopted  the  manichaean  errors. 

IV.  There  were  yet  ''subsisting  some  remains  of  Theamhro- 
the  sect  of  the  arians  in  several  parts  of  Italy,  and  p*****'****^ 
particularly  in  the  territory  of  Padua ;  but  Rathe- 
lius,  bishop  of  Verona,  had  a  still  more  enormous 
heresy  to  combat  in  the  system  of  the  anthropo- 
morphites,  which  was  revived  in  the  year  939.  In 
the  district  of  Vicenza,  a  considerable  number,  not 
only  of  the  illiterate  multitude,  but  also  of  the  sa- 
cerdotal order,  fell  into  that  most  absurd  and  ex- 
travagant notion,  that  the  Deity  was  clothed  with 
a  human  form,  and  seated,  like  an  earthly  mon- 
arch, upon  a  throne  of  gold,  and  that  his  angelic 
ministers  were  men  arrayed  in  white  garments,  and 
furnished  with  wings  to  render  them  more  expe- 
ditious in  executing  their  sovereign's  orders.  This 
monstrous  error  will  appear  less  astonishing,  when 
■we  consider  that  the  stupid  and  illiterate  multitude 
had  constantly  before  their  eyes,  in  all  the  church- 
es, the  Supreme  Being  and  his  angels  represented 
in  pictures  and  images  with  the  human  figure. 

The  superstition  of  another  set  of  blinded  wretch- 
es, mentioned  also  by  Ratherius,  was  yet  more  un- 
accountable and  absurd  than  that  of  the  anthropo- 
morphites  ;  for  they  imagined  that,  every  Monday, 
mass  was  performed  in  heaven  by  St  Michael  in 
the  presence  of  God  ;  and  hence  on  that  day  they 
resorted  in  crowds  to  all  the  churches  which  were 

•  All  this  is  related  by  Glaber  Radnlphos,  UStf.  lib.  ii.  cap*  xi. 
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CENT.  X.  dedicated  to  that  highly  honoured  saint *"  It  is 
^^^'  "'  more  than  probable,  that  the  avarice  of  the  priests, 
who  officiated  in  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  was 
the  real  source  of  this  extravagant  £suicy ;  and  that 
in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  a  rapacious  clergjr 
took  advantage  of  the  credulity  of  the  people,  and 
made  them  believe  whatever  they  thought  would 
contribute  to  augment  the  opulence  of  the  church. 

P  Rathcrii  Eput»  Synodtca  in  Dachcrii  Spidlegio  Script.  V^ter,  ton. 
ii;  p.  294*    Sigeberttts  Gcmblac*  ChronnL  ad^'  039* 
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PART  I. 
EXTERNAL   HISTORY   OF  THE   CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  I.; 
comcBRsma  tbs  FRosnEBous  bvcnts  which  hafphnxd  to  thb 

CHUBCH  DVKtSO  THIS  CENTUBT. 

t  In  the  preceding  century  some  faint  notions  of  cent.xi. 
the  christian  religion,  some  scattered  rays  of  that  ^^^ZJL 
divine  light  which  it  administers  to  mortals,  had  SjJ^JSl 
been  received  among  the  Hungarians,  Danes,  Poles, 
and  Russians ;  but  the  rude  and  savage  spirit  of 
these  nations,  together  with  their  deplorable  igno- 
rance and  their  violent  attachment  to  the  supersti- 
tions of  their  ancestors,  rendered  their  total  con- 
version to  Christianity  a  work  of  great  difficulty, 
and  which  could  not  be  accomplished  aU  of  a  sud- 
den. The  zeal  however  with  which  this  import- 
ant work  was  carried  on,  did  much  honour  to  the 
piety  of  the  princes  and  ^vemors  of  these  unpol- 
ished countries,  who  united  their  influence  with 
the  labours  of  the  learned  men  whom  they  had 
invited  into  their  dominions,  to  open  the  eyes 
of  their  subjects  upon  the  truth/     In  Tarta- 

•  For  an  Meount  of  the  Poles,  Rusrianst  and  Hangariani,  tee  Romnaldi 
Vi$a  m  •lent  Sanefr*  torn*  iir  Fcbroar.  p.  ltd»  114^  117. 
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CENT.  XI,  ry,"*  and  the  adjacent  countries,  the  zeal  and  dili- 
^^^IJl.  gence  of  the  nestorians  gained  over  daily  vast  num- 
bers to  the  profession  of  Christianity.  It  appears 
also  evident,  from  a  multitude  of  unexceptionable 
testimonies,  that  metropolitan  prelates,  with  a  great 
number  of  inferior  bishops  under  their  jurisdiction, 
were  established  at  this  time  in  the  provinces  of 
Casgar,  Nuacheta,  Turkestan,  Genda,  and  Tan- 
gut  ;«  from  which  we  may  conclude,  that  in  this 
and  the  following  century,  there  was  a  prodigious 
number  of  christians  in  those  very  countries  which" 
are  at  present  overrun  with  mahometanism  and 
idolatry.  All  these  christians  were  undoubtedly 
nestorians,  and  lived  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
patriarch  of  that  sect,  who  resided  in  Chaldaea. 
The«mv«w     iL  Amoug  thc  European  nations  that  lay  yet 


aonofnertain 

■atioiM 

templed 


Mtiom    a!!  groveling  in  their  native  darkness  and  superstitiofi, 

^  Tartary  is  taken  here  io  its  most  oompreheMive  lense ;  for  between 
the  inhabitants  of  Tartary,  property  so  called,  and  the  Calmues^  Moguls, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Tangut,  there  is  a  manifest  difierence. 

«  Marena  Paul.  Vonetiit  De  Reg^UnibuB  OHentaHhtt,  llh.  i.  esp.  SB^ 
40»  45,  47»  43,  49,  6S,  63^  64^  lib.  ii.  eap.  89.  Euseb.  Renaadot  Jbici- 
€tuu9  RelatknM  de9  Indof  et  tU  la  Chines  p-  4iX)ii  Jot.  Sknon.  Aa«- 
manni  Biblioth,  Orient.  Vatican,  torn.  iii.  para  ii*  p.  508,  ke.  This 
suoeeasfui  pi^opagation  of  the  gospel,  by  the  mioiatry  of  die  neatonana 
in  Tartary,  China,  and  Uie  neighbouring  provinces,  ia  a  most  important 
event,  and  every  way  worthy  to  employ  the  researches  and  t|ie  ^len  of 
tome  able  vriter,  virell  acquainted  with  orieutal  history.  It  must  indeed 
be  acknowledged,  that  if  this  subject  be  important,  it  is  also  difficult  on 
many  accounts  It  was  attempted  however  notwithstanding  its  diffi- 
culty, by  the  most  learned  Theoph.  Sigifred.  Bayer,  who  bad  eoHeeted 
a  great  quantity  of  materials  relative  to  this  interesting  braneh  of  the 
history  of  Christianity,  both  from  t)ic  works  that  have  been  publiabed 
upon  this  subject,  and  from  manuscripts  that  lie  yet  concealed  in  the 
cabinets  of  the  curious.  But,  unhappily  for  the  republic  of  letters,  the 
death  of  that  excellent  man  interrupted  his  labours,  and  prevented  him 
from  executing  a  design,  which  was  worthy  of  his  superior  abilities^  and 
his  well  known  zeal  for  the  interests  of  religion. 
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were  the  Sclavonians,  the  Obotriti,**  the  Venedi,«  cawr.xL 
and  the  Prussians,  whose  conversion  had  been  at-  ::I1^1^ 
tempted,  but  with  little  or  no  success,  by  certahi 
missionaries,  from  whose  piety  and  zeal  l^etter  fruits 
might  have  been  expected.  Toward  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  preceding  century,  Adalbert,  bishop  of 
Prague,  had  endeavoured  to  instil  into  the  minds 
of  the  fierce  and  savage  Prussians,  the  salutary 
doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  but  he  perished  in  the 
fruitless  attempt,  and  received,  in  the  year  996, 
fiom  the  murdering  lance  of  Sig^o,  a  pagan  priest, 
the  crown  of  martyrdom/  Boleslaus,  king  of  Po- 
land, revenged  the  death  of  this  pious  apostle  by 
entering  into  a  bloody  war  with  the  Prussians,  and  - 
he  obtained  by  the  force  of  penal  laws,  and  of  s^ 
victorious  army,  what  Adalbert  could  not  effect  by 
exhortation  and  argument/  He  dragooned  this  sav- 
age  people  into  the  christian  church ;  yet  beside 
this  violent  method  of  conversion,  others  of  a  more 
gentle  kind  were  certainly  practised  by  the  attend- 
ants of  fiol^slaus,  who  seconded  the  military  ar- 
guments of  their  prince  by  the  more  persuasive  in-> 
fluence  of  admonition  and  instruction.  A  certain 
ecclesiastic  of  illustrious  birth,  whose  name  was 
Boniface,  and  who  was  one  of  the  disciples  of  St. 
Romuald,  undertook  the  conversion  of  the  Prus- 
sians, and  was  succeeded  in  this  pious  enterprise 
by  Bruno,"*  who  set  out  from  Germany  with  a 

03*  *  Tke  Obotriti  were  a  gT«»t  And  poverfal  bnoch  of  the  Vaodala^ 
ivhose  kingi  resided  in  the  eouatry  of  Mecklenburgh,  and  whose  domi. 
nation  extended  along  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  from  the  river  Pene  in 
Fomeranta  to  the  dutchj  of  Holstein. 

OCj^  •  The  Venedi  dwelt  upon  the  banks  of  the  Weissell  or  Vistula, 
In  what  is  at  present  called  the  Palatinate  of  Marienburg. 

f  See  the  Jlcta  Sanctor'  ad  J.  xxii.  Aprilis,  p.  \7i, 

K  Solignao  Ht»t.  de  Pologruy  torn.  i.  p.  133. 

(Xj*  >i  Flearj  differs  from  Dr.  Mosheim  in  his  ae«oant  of  Bruno,  in 
two  points.  First  he  maintains  that  Boniface  and  Bruno  were  one  and 
the  lam?  persoOf  and  here  he  is  manifestly  in  the  right;  bat  he  mtun- 
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CENT.  XL  company  of  eighteen  persons,  who  had  entered 
^^."^  '•  with  zeal  into  5ie  same  laudable  design.  These 
were  however  all  barbarously  massacred  by  the 
fierce  and  cruel  Prussians,  and  neither  the  vigor* 
ous  efforts  of  Boleslaus,  nor  of  the  succeeding 
kings  of  Poland,  could  engage  this  rude  and  in- 
flexible nation  to  abandon  totally  the  idolatry  of 
their  ancestors.^ 


The  stiMcm  m.  Sicily  had  been  groaning  under  the  dominion 
«M^  ^^  of  the  Saracens  since  the  ninm  century ;  nor  had 
the  repeated  attempts  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins  to 
dispossess  them  of  that  rich  and  fertile  country, 
been  hitherto  crowned  with  the  desired  success. 
But  in  this  century  the  face  of  affairs  dianged  en- 
tirely in  that  island ;  for  in  the  year  1059,  Robert 
Guiscard,  who  had  formed  a  setdement  in  Italy  at 
the  head  of  a  Norman  colony,  and  was  afterward 
created  duke  of  Apulia,  encouraged  by  the  exlior* 
tations  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  Nicolas  IL  and 
sec(Nided  by  the  assistance  of  his  brother  Roger^ 
attacked  with  the  greatest  vigour  and  intrepidity 
the  Saracens  in  Sicily  ;  nor  did  this  latter  shcadi 
the  victorious  sword  before  he  had  rendered  him- 
self master  of  diat  idand,  and  cleared  it  absolotehr 
of  its  former  tyrants.  As  soon  as  this  great  worK 
was  accomplished,  which  was  not  before  the  year 
1090,  count  Roger  not  only  restored  to  its  former 
glory  and  lustre  the  christian  religion,  which  had 
been  almost  totally  extinguished  under  the  Sara- 
cen yoke,  but  also  established  bishoprics,  founded 
monasteries,  erected  magnificent  churches  through- 
out that  province,  and  bestowed  upon  the  clergy 
those  immense  revenues  and  those  distinguished 

taint  fiurtlier,  tfiait  he  tuflered  miutyrdoiii  in  Riucia,  io  whiok  he  ii  evi- 
dently  mutakeo.  It  is  proper  farther  to  admonish  the  reader  to  dis- 
tinguish earefalljT  the  Bruno  here  mentioned,  from  a  monk  of  tke  same 
name,  mho  founded  the  order  of  the  earthasians. 

*  Ant.  Pagi  Critica  in  Baroniumy  torn.  iy.  ad  Annum  1008,  p.  97. 
Christ.  Uartknoch's  EecleHoiticaimBtvry  ofJPnuna,  hook  i.  eh.  i.  p.  12. 
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bonours  which  they  Still  enjoy .^  Itisintheprivile-  cent.xi. 
ges  conferred  upon  this  vsdiant  chief,  that  we  find  '^"^  '* 
the  origin  of  that  supreme  authority  in  matters  of 
religion,  which  is  still  vested  in  the  kings  of  Sicily, 
within  the  limits  of  their  own  territories,  and  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Sicilian  monarchy  ; 
for  the  Roman  pontiff,  Urban  IL  is  said  to  have 
granted,  a.  d.  1097,  by  a  special  diploma,  to  Rog* 
er  and  his  successors,  the  title,  authority,  and 
prerogatives  of  hereditary  legates  of  the  apostolic 
see*  The  court  of  Rome  affirms  that  this  diploma 
is  not  authentic  ;  and  hence  those  warm  conten- 
tions about  the  spiritual  supremacy,  that  have 
arisen  even  in  our  times  between  the  bishops  of 
Rome  and  the  kings  of  Sicily.  The  successors  of 
Roger  governed  that  island,  under  the  title  of 
dukes,  until  the  twelfth  century,  when  it  was 
erected  into  a  kingdcHn.^ 

IV.  The  Roman  pontife,  from  the  time  of  Silves^  sxpediciont 
ter  II.  had  been  forming  plans  for  extending  the  uTl^mS 
limits  of  the  church  in  Asia,  and  especially  fQ^*"^****^ 
driving  the  mahometana  out  of  Palestine ;  but  the 
troubles  in  which  Europe  was  so  long  involved^ 
prevented  the  execution  of  these  arduous  designs. 
Chregory  VIL  the  most  enterprisii^  and  audacious 
pontiff  that  ever  sat  in  the  apostolic  chair,  animat* 
ed  and  inflamed  by  the  repeated  complaints  which 
the  Asiatic  christians  made  of  the  cruelty  of  the 
Saracens,  resolved  to  undertake  in  person  a  holy 
war  for  the  deliverance  of  the  church,  and  upward 
of  fifty  thousand  men  were  already  mustered  to 
follow  him  in  this  bold  expedition.'"  But  his  quar- 
rel with  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  of  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter,  and  other  unfore- 
seen occurrences,  obliged  him  to  lay  aside  his 

k  See  BorigDi  BUtoire  Generak  de  la  SicUe^  torn.  i.  p.  386. 

>  See  Baronii  Liber  de  Monorchia  SidUa,  torn.  xL  Annai.  aa  alw  Da 
Pim*  Traite  de  la  MonarcMe  Sicilie$me, 

m  GrogerU  VII.  Epiet,  libJi.  p,  3,  in  Uardaini  CencHOe^tiom,  yl  put 
i,p.  1385. 
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CENT.  XI.  intended  invasion  of  the  holy  land.  The  project 
l^^Ll^  however  was  renewed,  toward  the  conchision  of 
this  century,  by  the  enthusiastic  zeal  of  an  inhab- 
itant  of  Amiens,  who  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Peter  the  Hermit,  and  who  suggested  to  the  Roman 
pontiflf.  Urban  11.  the  means  of  accomplishing 
what  had  been  unluckily  suspended.  This  famous 
hermit,  in  a  voyage  which  he  had  made  through 
Palestine,  a.  d.  1093,  had  observed,  with  inex- 
pressible anguish,  the  vexations  and  persecutions 
which  the  christians,  who  visited  the  holy  places, 
suffered  from  the  barbarous  and  tyrannic  Saracens. 
Inflamed  therefore  with  a  holy  indignation  and  a 
furious  zeal,  which  he  looked  upon  as  the  efiects 
of  a  divine  impulse,  he  implored  the  succours  of 
Symeon,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  Urban  II. 
but  without  effect.  Far  from  being  discouraged  by 
this,  he  renewed  his  efforts  with  the  utmost  vigour, 
went  through  all  the  countries  of  Europe  sounding 
the  alarm  of  a  holy  war  against  the  infidel  nations, 
and  exhortingall christian  princes  to  drawihesword 
against  the  tyrants  of  Palestine ;  nor  did  he  stop 
here ;  but  with  a  view  to  engage  the  superstitious 
and  ignorant  multitude  in  his  cause*,  he  carried 
about  with  him  a  letter,  which  he  said  was  written 
in  heaven,  and  addressed  from  thence  to  all  true 
christians,  to  animate  their  zeal  for  the  deliverance 
of  their  brethren,  who  groaned  under  the  oppress- 
ive burden  of  a  mahometan  yoke." 
TWwocrew  V.  When  Urban  II.  saw  the  way  prepared  by 
wr.  '  the  exhortations  of  the  hermit,  who  had  put  the 
spirits  of  the  people  every  where  in  a  ferment, 
and  had  kindled  in  their  breasts  a  vehement  zeal 
for  that  holy  carnage  which  the  church  had  been 
xneditating  so  long,  he  assembled  a  grand  and 

•  This  cireamstiince  it  mentioned  by  the  abbot  Dodeehious,  in  his 
CoHtinuitt.  Chronici  Mtriani  Scoti  Scriptor.  G€rmanic9r.  Jo.  Pittorii, 
torn.  i.  p.  463.  For  nn  teooont  of  Peter,  see  Da  Fresne  MU  ad  ^%ma 
Conrnerut  Aiexiadem,  p.  79»  edit  Veoet. 
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numerous  council  at  Placentia,  a.  d.  1095,  and  cbstt,  xl 
recommended  warmly,  for  the  first  time,  the  sacred  — — -— 
expedition  against  the  infidel  Saracens.^  This  ar* 
duous  enterprise  was  far  from  being  approved  of 
by  the  greatest  part  of  this  numerous  assembly, 
notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the  emperor's  le- 
gates, whov  in  their  master's  name,  represented 
most  pathetically  how  necessary  it  was  to  set  limits 
to  the  power  of  the  victorious  Turks,  whose  au- 
thority and  dominion  increased  from  day  to  day* 
The  pontiff's  proposal  was  however  renewed  with 
the  same  zeal,  and  with  the  desired  success,  some 
time  after  this,  in  the  council  assembled  at  Cler- 
mont,  where  Urban  was  present.  The  pompous 
and  pathetic  speech  which  he  delivered  upon  this 
occasion,  made  a  deep  and  powerful  impression 
upon  the  minds  of  the  French,  whose  natural  char- 
acter renders  them  much  superior  to  the  Italians  in 
encountering  difficulties,  facing  danger,  and  at- 
tempting the  execution  of  the  most  perilous  de- 
signs. So  that  an  iimumerable  multitude,  compos- 
ed of  all  ranks  and  orders  in  the  nation,  offered 
themselves  as  volunteers  in  this  sacred  expedition.^ 
This  numerous  host  was  looked  upon  as  formida- 
ble in  the  highest  degree,  and  equal  to  the  most 
glorious  enterprises  and  exploits,  while  in  reality, 
it  was  no  more  than  an  unwieldy  body  without  life 
and  vigour,  and  was  weak  and  contemptible  in 
every  respect.  This  will  appear  sufficiently  evi- 
dent, when  we  consider  that  this  army  was  a  mot* 
ley  assemblage  of  monks,  prostitutes,  artists,  la- 
bourers, lazy  tradesmen,  merchants,  boys,  girls, 

Qjf*  ^  'This  eouncil  was  the  most  nameroua  of  any  that  had  been  liith- 
erto  assembled,  and  was,  on  that  aocoant,  held  iti  the  open  fields.  There 
yirere  present  at  it  two  hundred  bishops,  four  thousand  eccleiiasties,  and 
three  hundred  thousand  lajmen. 

f  Theod.  Ruioart.  in  Vita  Urbani  II.  §  ccxxt.  p.  S24,  S9d,  S40,  972, 
S74,  SSS,  896,  torn,  iii-  opp.  Posthum,  J.  Mabilloni  et  Theod.  Ruinarti, 
Jo.  Harduini  Ctmcilior.  torn.  xi.  pars  ii.  p.  1726.  Baronius  Jlnnal,  Eccf. 
torn.  xi.  ad  .'!«  1095,  n.  xxxii*  p.  64S. 
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CENT.  XL  slaves,  malefiictors,  and  profligate  debaucheesy  and 
'^"^  ''  that  it  was  principally  composed  of  the  lowest  dregs 
of  the  multitude,  who  were  animated  solely  by  the 
prospect  of  spoil  and  plunder,  and  hoped  to  make 
their  fortunes  by  this  holy  campaign.     Every  one 
will  perceive  how  little  .either  discipline,  counsel, 
or  fortitude  were  to  be  expected  from  such  a  mis- 
erable rabble.    This  expedition  wasdistinguished» 
in  the  French  language,  by  the  name  of  a  rroi«ac£f, 
and  all  who  embarked  in  it  were  called  craises,  or 
cross  bearers ;  not  only  because  the  end  of  tlus 
holy  war  was  to  wrest  the  cross  of  Christ  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  infidels,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
consecrated  cross  of  various  colours,  whidi  every 
soldier  wore  upon  his  right  shoulder."! 
Thehittoryor     VL  In  conseciueoce  of  these  CTand  preparations, 
eight  hundred  thousand  men,  m  separate  bodies, 
and  under  different  commanders,  set  out  for  Con- 
stantinople  in  the  year  1096 ;  that  having  received 
there  both  assistance  and  direction  from  Alexis  Com- 
nenius  the  Grecian  emperor,  they  might  pursue  their 
*    march  into  Asia.    One  of  the  principal  divisions  of 
this  enormous  body  was  led  on  by  Peter  the  Her- 
mit, the  author  and  fomenter  of  the  war,  who  was 
girded  with  a  rope,  and  continued  to  appear  with  all 
the  marks  of  an  austere  solitary.  This  first  division, 
in  their  march  through  Hungary  and  Thrace,  com- 
mitted the  most  flagitious  crimes,  which  so  incens* 
ed  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  through  which 
they  passed,  particularly  those  of  Hungary  and 
Turcomania,  that  they  rose  up  in  arms  and  massa- 
cred the  greatest  part  of  them.     A  like  fate  attend- 
ed several  other  divisions  of  the  same  army,  who, 
under  the  conduct  of  weak  and  unskilful  chiefs, 

t  See  Abrab-  Bzoriut  Continuat,  Atmal*  BarwUt  torn.  zt.  ad  A'  1410, 
n.  ix.  p.  988,  edit.  ^olon.  L'Eofant  HUtoire  du  Condie  de  Fue,  torn.  ii. 
lib.  ▼.  p.  60*  Tbe  writers  who  htve  treated  of  thia  holy  war  are  men. 
tioaed  bj  Jo.  Alb.  Fabriolaty  in  hii  Idtx  EfoongeUi  if  orbe  expriem, 
cap.  SIX.  p.  518. 
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vrendered  about  like  an  undisciplined  band  of  rob*  cent.  xi. 
bers,  plundering  the  cities  that  lay  in  their  way,  and  I^fLl. 
spreading  misery  and  desolation  wherever  they 
came.  The  armies  that  were  headed  by  iUustrious 
commanders,  distinguished  by  their  birth  and  their 
military  endowments,  arrived  more  happily  at  the 
capital  of  the  Grecian  empire.  That  which  was 
commanded  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  duke  of  Lor. 
rain,  who  deserves  a  place  among  the  greatest  he^ 
roes,  whether  of  ancient  or  modem  times,'  and  by 
his  brother  Baldwin,  was  composed  of  eighty  thou* 
sand  well  chosen  troops,  horse  and  foot,"  and  di- 
rected its  march  through  Germany  and  Hungary, 
Another  which  was  leaded  by  Raimond,  earl  of 
Thoulouse,  passed  through  the  Sclavonian  territo- 
ries. Robert,  earl  of  Flanders,  Robert,  duke  of  Nor* 

>  The  benedietine  monks  have  given  an  ample  aeeoont  of  this  mag^ 
nanimotts  ehief,  whose  eharacter  was  a  bright  assemblage  of  all  christian^ 
eiTil,  and  heroic  Tirtues,  in  their  Bitteire  JUtteraire  de  la  France,  torn, 
▼iii*  p.  598* 

(Xj'  •  The  engaging  and  illustrious  virtues  of  Godfrey,  had  drawn  from 
all  parts  a  prodigious  number  of  volunteers,  who  were  ambitious  to  fight 
under  his  standards.  This  enormous  multitude  perplexed  however  the 
valiant  chief  who  on  that  aecount,  divided  it  into  several  bodies,  and 
finding  in  Peter  the  Hermit  the  same  ambitious  and  military  spirit  that 
had  prevailed  in  him  before  his  retreat  from  the  world,  declared  him 
the  general  of  the  first  division,' which  was  detached  from  the  rest,  and 
ordered  to  march  immediately  to  Constantinople*  By  this  means  God- 
frey got  rid  of  the  dregs  of  that  astonishing  mulUtnde  which  flocked  to 
his  camp.  Father  Maimbonrg,  notwithstanding  his  immoderate  zeal  for 
the  holy  war,  and  that  fabulous  turn  which  enables  him  to  represent  it 
in  the  most  favourable  points  of  view,  acknowledges  frankly,  that  the 
first  divisions  of  this  prodigious  army  committed  the  most  abominable 
enormities  in  the  countries  through  which  they  passed,  and  that  there 
was  no  kind  of  insolence,  injustice,  impurity,  barbarity,  and  violence  of 
which  they  were  not  guilty.  Nothing  perhaps  in  the  annals  of  history 
can  equal  the  flagitious  deeds  of  this  infernal  rabble.  See  particularly 
Idaimbourg,  ffittoire  dea  CroitadeBf  torn.  i.  livre  I.  p.  S7f  58, 19^  60^  61, 
62,  8d.  ed.  in  12mo« 

VOL.  II.  55 
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CENT.  XL  mandy,*  Hugo,  brother  to  Phttip  I.  king  of  France, 
Z*^^.^  '•  embarked  their  respective  forces  in  a  fleet  which 
was  assembled  at  Brundisi  and  Tarento,  from 
whence  they  were  transported  to  Durazzo,  or  Dy- 
rachium,  as  it  was  anciently  called.  These  armies 
were  followed  by  Boemond,  duke  of  Apulia  and 
Calabria,  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  and  numerous 
body  of  valiant  Normans. 

viL  This  army  v<ras  the  greatest,  and  in  outward 
appearance,  the  most  formidable  that  had  been 
known  in  the  memory  of  man ;  and  though  before 
its  arrival  at  Constantinople,  it  was  diminished  con- 
iMderably  by  the  dif&culties  aiid  oppositions  it  had 
met  with  on  the  way  ;  yet,  such  as  it  was,  it  made 
the  Grecian  emperor  tremble,  and  filled  his  mind 
with  the  most  anxious  and  terrible  apprehensions 
of  some  secret  design  against  his  dominions.  His 
fears  however  were  dispelled,  when  he  saw  these 
legions  pass  the  streights  of  Galipolis,.and  direct 
their  march  toward  Bithynia.* 

The  first  successful  enterprise"  that  was  foi^ned 
against  the  infidels,  was  the  siege  of  Nice,  the  cap* 

07  t  Eldest  SOD  of  William  the  Conqaeror* 

(fj*  ■  Our  author,  for  tlie  sake  of  brevity,  passes  orer  the  eootests 
and  jealousies  that  subsisted  between  the  chief  of  the  crusade  and  the 
Grecian  emperor.  The  character  of  the  latter  is  differently  painted  hy 
different  historians.  The  warm  defenders  of  the  erusade,  represent  him 
as  a  most  perfidious  pi^nce,  who,  under  the  show  of  friendship  and  zeal« 
aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  destruction  of  Godfrey's  army.  Othersr 
consider  him  as  a  wise,  prudent  politician,  who,  by  artifice  and  stratagem, 
warded  off  the  danger  he  had  reason  to  apprehend  from  these  formidable 
legions  that  passed  through  his  dominions ;  and  part  of  which,  partica* 
X  larly  the  army  commanded  by  Peter  the  Hermit,  ravaged  his  most 
firuitful  territories  in  the  most  barbarous  manner,  and  pillaged  and  plun- 
dered even  the  suburbs  of  the  capiul  of  the  empire.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  that  if  Alexis  cannot  be  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  perfidy, 
the  holy  warriors  are,  on  the  other  hand,  ehargeable  with  many  acta  of 
bruUlKy  and  injustice.    See  Maimbourg,  /fit f.  dei  Crouadet,  livre  i.  et  ii. 

Qj*  w  Before  the  arrival  of  Godfrey  in  Asia,  the  army,  or  rather  nth* 
ble,  commanded  by  Peter  the  Hermit  in  such  a  ridicuknia  manner  as 
might  be  expected  from  a  wrong  headJT monk,  was  deleated  and  eat  Co 
pieoea  by  the  young  SoUman. 
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ital  of  Bithynia,  which  was  taken  in  the  year  1097;  cknt.  m, 
from  thence  the  victorious  army  proceeded  into       ^ 
Syria,  and  in  the  following  year  subdued  Antioch, 
ivhich  with  its  fertile  territory  was  granted,  by  the 
assembled  chiefs,  to  Boemond,  duke  of  Apulia. 
£dessa  fell  next  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  and 
became  the  property  of  Baldwin,  brother  to  God- 
frey of  Bouillon.     The  conquest  of  Jerusalem, 
vrhich,  after  a  siege  of  five  weeks,  submitted  to 
their  arms  in  the  year  1099,  seemed  to  crown  their 
expedition  with  the  desired  success.     In  this  city 
were  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  kingdom,  at  the 
he^d  of  which  was  placed  the  famous  Godfrey, 
whom  the  army  saluted  king  of  Jerusalem  with  a 
unanimous  voice.     But  this  illustrious  hero,  whose 
other  eminent  qualities  were  adorned  with  the 
greatest  modesty,  refused  that  high  title,*  though 
he  governed  Jerusalem  with  that  valour,  equity, 
and  prudence,  that  have  rendered  his  name  immor^ 
tal.     Having  chosen  a  small  army  to  support  him 
in  his  new  dignity,  he  permitted  the  rest  of  the 
troops  to  return  into  Europe.    He  did  not  how- 
ever enjoy  long  the  fruits  of  a  victory,  in  which 
bis  heroic  valour  had  been  so  gloriously  displayed, 
but  died  about  a  year  after  the  conquest  of  Jeru. 
salem,  leaving  his  dominions  to  his  brother  Bald- 
win, prince  of  Edessa,  who  assumed  the  title  of 
king  without  the  least  hesitation. 

viu.  If  we  examine  the  motives  that  engaged  the  2iSh"S^. 
Roman  pontiffs,  and  particularly  Urban  II.  to  kin-  J?^,l^'i^pj 
die  .this  holy  war,  which  in  its  progress  and  issue  g^JS'Sui^ 
was  so  detrimental  to  almost  all  the  countries  of  *"*y™- 
Europe,  we  shall  probably  be  persuaded  that  its 

aCy  «  An  the  historians  who  write  coneeralng  this  holy  war,  applaad 
Uie  answer  which  Godf^  returned  to  the  offer  that  was  made  him  of 
a  erown  of  gold,  as  a  mark  of  his  aeoession  to  the  throne  of  Jerusalem ;  , 

the  anewer  was,  that  **  he  eoald  not  hear  the  thon^phu  of  wearing;  a  « 
erown  of  yoM  hi  that  citj,  whets  the  JEin^  ofkin^a  had  been  crowned 
'wHh  thoms*"   This  answer  wasAtblime  in  the  eleventh  ccntory. 
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CENT.  XI.  origin  is  to  be  derived  from  the  corrupt  notions  of 
''^'^^i''  religion,  which  prevailed  in  these  barbarous  times. 
It  was  thought  inconsistent  with  the  duty  and  char- 
acter of  christians,  to  suffer  that  land,  that  was 
blessed  with  the  ministry,  distinguished  by  the  mir- 
acles, and  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  the  Saviour 
of  men,  to  remain  under  the  dominion  of  his  most 
inveterate  enemies.  It  was  also  looked  upon  as  a 
very  important  branch  of  true  piety  to  visit  the  holy 
places  in  Palestine ;  which  pilgrimages  however 
were  extremely  dangerous,  while  the  despotic  Sar- 
acens were  in  possession  of  that  country.  Nor  is 
it  to  be  denied,  that  these  motives  of«a  religious 
kind  were  accompanied  and  rendered  more  effec- 
tual by  an  anxious  apprehension  of  the  growing 
power  of  the  Turks,  who  had  already  subdued  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Grecian  empire,  and  might 
soon  carry  into  Europe,  and  more  particularly  in- 
to Italy,  their  victorious  arms^ 

There  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  several  learned 
men  who  have  accounted  otherwise  for  this  piousi 
or  rather  fanatical  expedition.  They  imagine  that 
•  the  Roman  pontiffs  recommended  this  sacred  cam- 
paign with  a  view  to  augment  their  own  authority; 
and  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  Latin  emperors  and 
princes ;  and  that  these  princes  countenanced  and 
encouraged  it  in  hopes  of^getting  rid,  by  that  means, 
of  their  more  powerful  and  warlike  vassals,  and  of 
becoming  masters  of  their  lands  and  possessions.^ 

J  The  part  of  this  hjpothesiB  that  relates  to  the  vievs  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs,  has  been  adopted  as  an  undoubted  truth,  not  only  by  many  prtsi* 
estant  historians,  but  also  by  several  writers  of  the  Roman  eommanimi. 
See  Bened.  Acooltus  "De  bell;  Sacro  in  Infidfflety  Tib*  i-  p.  16*  Basnagie 
Bistoire  de$  E^Uget  JRe/ormeeB,  torn.  i.  period  v.  p.  335.  Vertot  IRfi»- 
ire  det  ChevaUen  de  MaUhCf  torn.  i.  livre  iii.  p.  SOS,  SOS,  llrre  iv«  p. 
428.  Baillet  JOUtoire  de»  d^melez  du  Boniface  VTIt.  avee  FhiUftpe  U 
JBeL  p.  76.  HUtoire  du  droit  EccUiioMtique  Francois,  torn.  !•  p.  996, 
fi99«  To  such  however  as  consider  matters  attentively,  this  hyp^then* 
will  appear  destitute  of  any  solid  foundation*  Certain  St  is,  that  the 
Roman  pontiffs  could  never  have  either  foiReteeii,  or  imaglAedy  that  «o 
naiiy  European  priseesy  and  meh  prodigloot  moltitndet  of  peoples  wcml4 
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These  conjectures,howeverp1ausible  in  appearance,'  ckht.  a 
are  still  no  more  than  conjectures.  The  truth  of  ^"'''^  V 
the  matter  seems  to  be  this ;  that  the  Roman  pon- 

take  arms  against  the  infidels,  and  inarch  into  Palestine ;  nop  eonld  thej 
be  assured  beforehand,  that  this  expedition  would  tend  to  the  advance- 
ment of  their  opulence  and  aathority.    For  all  the  accessions  of  infla- 
ence  and  wealth  which  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  the  clergy  in  general, 
deriTed  from  these  holr  wars,  were  of  a  mnch  later  date  than  their  first 
origin,  and  were  acquired  by  degrees,  rather  by  loelcy  hits,  than  by 
deep  laid  schemes;  and  this  alone  is  snflKcient  to  show,  that  the  bishops 
of  Rome,  in  forming  the  plan  and  exhorting  to  the  proseention  of  these 
wars*  had  no  thooiHiti  of  extending  thereby  the  limits  of  their  anthori- 
tj^     "We  may  a4d  to  this  consideration  another  of  no  less  weight  in  the 
matter  before  us,  and  that  is  the  general  opinion  which  prevailed  at  this 
tinkCy  both  among  the  clergy  and  the  people,  that  the  conquest  of  Pales- 
tine would  be  finished  in  a  short  time,  in  a  single  campaign  ;  that  the 
DWine  Providence  wonid  interpose  in  a  miraculous  manner  to  accom- 
plish the  ruin  of  the  infidels;  and  that  afler  the  talcing  of  Jerusalem'the 
greatest  part  of  the  European  prinees  would  return  home  whh  their 
troops,  which  last  eireumstanee  was  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  views 
"Which  the  pontifl^  are  supposed  to  have  formed  of  increasing  their  opu- 
lento  and  extending  their  dominion.    Of  all  the  oonjeotures  that  have 
been  entertained  upon  this  suYgeety  the  most  improbable  and  groundless 
is  tfa«t  whieb  supposes  that  Urban  If.  reoommesded  with  such  ardour 
this  expedition  into  Palestine,  with  a  view  to  weaken  the  power  of  the 
emperor,  Henry  TV.  with  whom  he  had  a  violent  dispute  concerning  the 
investiture  of  bishops.    They  who  adopt  th*s  conjecture,  must  be  lit- 
tle acquainted  with  the  history  of  these  times  ;  or  at  least  thev  forget, 
that  the  first  armies  that  marched  into  Palestine  against  the  infidels  were 
chiefly  composed  of  Pranks  and  Normans,  and  that  the  ^^erniRns,  who 
were  the  enemies  of  Urban  IT.  were,  in  the  beginning,  extremely  averse 
to  this  sacred  expedition.    Many  other  considerations  might  be  added 
liere  to  illuatrate  this  matter,  which  for  the  sake  of  brevity  I  pass  in  si* 
lenee- 

That  part  of  the  hypothesis  which  relates  to  the  kings  and  princes  of 
Earope,  and  supposes  that  they  countenanced  the  holy  war  to  get  rid 
of  their  powerful  vassals,  is  as  groundless  as  the  other  which  we  have 
been  now  refuting  It  Is  indeed  adopted  by  several  eminent  writers, 
flash  as  Vertot,  ^t,  de  MdUhe^  livre  iii*  p.  909,  Boulainvilliers,  and 
othera,  who  pretend  to  a  superior  and  uncommon  insight  into  the  poH« 
ey  of  these  remote  ages.  The  reasons  however  which  these  great  men 
caploj  to  flopport  their  opbioOf  may  be  all  comprehended  in  this  dq^  | 
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CBMT.XL  tiffs  and  the  European  princes  were  engaged  at 
^^^^  ''  first  in  these  crusades  by  a  principle  of  superstition 
only  ;  but  when,  in  process  of  time^  Aey  learned 
by  experience,  that  these  holy  wars  contributed 
much  to  increase  their  opulence  and  to  extend 
their  authority,  by  sacrificing  their  wealthy  and 
powerful  rivals,  fhen  new  motives  were  presented 
to  encourage  these  sacred  expeditions  into  Pales- 
tine, and  ambition  and  avarice  seconded  and  en- 
forced the  dictates  of  fanaticism  and  superstition. 
l^  '^ST      '^  Without  determining  any  thing  concerning 
^!^^.  ^^  justice  or  injustice  ■  of  these  holy  wars  we  may 

gie  argument ;  tie.  **  Many  kings,  especially  among  Uie  Franks,  beeame 
more  opulent  and  powerful  bj  the  number  of  their  vassals,  who  lost 
their  IiTes  and  fortunes  in  this  holy  war ;  therefore,  these  4>rinees  not 
only  permitted,  but  warmly  eountenanoed  the  proseeution  of  this  war 
from  selfish  and  ambitious  prineiples."  The  weakness  of  this  oonel«* 
aion  must  strike  every  one  at  first  sight.  We  are  wonderfully  prone  to 
Attribute  bot^  to  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  the  prinees  of  this  barharow 
age,  mueh  more  sagaeity  and  eurniiug  than  they  really  possessed ;  and 
we  deduce  from  the  events,  the  principles  and  views  of  theaeton  whiek 
is  a  defective  and  aocertain  manner  of  reasoning*  With  reipoet  to  tlio 
Roman  pontifik,  it  appears  most  probable  that  their  immense  opalenee 
and  authority  were  acquired,  rather  by  their  improving  destertmaiythO 
opportunities  that  were  offered  them,  than  by  the  schemes  they  fons- 
ed  for  extending  their  dominion^  or  filling  their  eotfers. 

« I  do  not  pretend  to  decide  the  question  concerning  the  iawfnlneas 
of  the  crusades;  n  question,  which,  when  it  is  considered  with  attention 
and  impartiality,  will  appear  not  only  extremely  difficult,  hot  also  high- 
ly doubtful.  It  is  however  proper  to  inform  the  reader,  that  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  justice  of  this  holy  war  waa  eoUot 
in  question,  and  warmly  disputed  among  christians.  The  waldensoaaad 
•Ibigeoaea,  who  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  cathari,  or  pnritans, 
oottsidered  these  expeditions  into  Palestine  as  absolutely  unlawful.  The 
reasons  they  alleged  were  collected  and  combated  by  Franeis  Moneta, 
a  domiaican  ffwt  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  a  book  entitled  ^umeui 
contra  Cathareeet  WcidenuM.  lib.  v.cap.xiii.  p.  531,  which  was  pub- 
lished seme  years  ago  at  Rome  by  RiehinL  But  neither  the  objoeliou 
of  the  waldenses,  nor  the  answers  of  MoneU,  were  at  all  re^arfcaUe 
for  their  weight  and  soUdity^ai  wiU  appear  evideatiy  from  the  foUowing 
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boldly  affirm,  that  they  were  highly  prejudicial  cent.  xi. 
both  to  the  cause  of  religion,  and  to  the  civil  in-  ^^^''  '• 
terests  of  mankind,  and  that  in  Europe  more  es- 

example  ;  the  former^  objected  to  the  holy  war  the  words  of  St.  Paul, 

1  Cor.  X.  38.    '*  Give  none  offenee,  neither  to  the  Jews,  nor  to  the  Gea- 

tiles."    By  the  GenHlea,  said  they,  are  to  he  understood  the  Saracens. 

And  therefore  the  European  ehristiaos  are  to  abstain  from  making  war 

upon  the  Saracens,  lest  they  give  offence  to  the  Gentiles.    We  shall 

give  Moneta's  answer  to  thb  argument  in  his  own  words.  **  We  read," 

says  he,  ^  Genes,  xii.  7,  that  God  said  unto  Abraham,  Unto  thy  seed 

will  1  gire  this  hud.  -^ow  we  (ebristians  who  dwell  in  Europe)  are  the 

seed  of  Abraham,  as  the  apostle  affirms,  Galat  ill  S9'  Therefore  we  are  ^\ 

heirs  of  the  promise,  and  the  holy  land  is  given  to  us  by  the  oovenaot  as 

our  lawful  poescssion.    From  all  which  it  appears,  that  it  is  the  duty  oC 

civil  and  temporal  rulers  to  use  their  most  zealous  eflbrts  to  put  uis  ia 

possession  of  the  promised  land,  while  it  b  at  the  same  time  incumbent 

upon  the  church  and  its  ministers,  to  exhort  these  rulers  in  the  most  ur« 

gent  manner  to  the  performance  of  their  duty."    A  rare  argument  this 

trull/  /  but  let  us  hear  him  out.    "The  church  has  no  design  to  injure 

or  slaughter  the  Saracens,  nor  is  such  the  intention  of  the  christian 

princes  engaged  in  this  war.    Yet  the  blood  of  the  infidels  must  of  ne« 

eessity  be  shed,  if  they  make  resistance  and  oppose  the  viotoi'ious  arms 

of  the  princes.    The  church  of  God  therefore  is  entirely  innocent  and 

without  reproach  in  this  matter,  and  gives  no  offence  to  the  Gentiles* 

because  it  does  no  more  in  reality  than  maintain  iu  undoubted  right." 

Such  is  the  subtile  reasoning  of  Moneta,  on  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 

make  any  reflections. 

Q^  Dr.  Mosheim  seems  too  modest,  nay  even  timorous  in  his  manner 
of  expressing  himself  concerning  the  justice  of  this  holy  war,  which  was 
so  absurd  in  its  principle,  and  so  abominable  in  the  odious  circumstances 
that  attended  it.  His  respect  perhaps  for  the  Teutonic  crosses  which 
abound  in  Germany,  and  are  the  marks  of  an  order  which  derives  its 
origin  from  these  fanatical  expeditions  into  Palestine,  may  have  ooea« 
sioned  that  ambiguity  and  circumspection  in  his  expressions,  through 
which  however  it  is  easy  to  perceive  his  disapprobation  of  the  crusades. 
The  holy  place  profaned  by  the  dominion  of  infidels,  was  the  apparent 
pretext  for  this  fanatical  war.  What  holy  place  ?  Jerusalem,  say  the 
knights  errAnt  of  Palestine.  But  they  forget  that  Jerusalem  was  a  dity, 
which,  by  the  conduct  of  its  inhabitants  and  the  crucifixion  of  Christ, 
was  become  most  odious  in  tlte  eye  of  God  ;  that  it  was  visibly  loadt  d 
with  a  divine  malediction,  and  was  the  miserable  theatre  of  the  most 
tremendous  judgments  and  caUmities  that  ever  were  inflicted  upon  any 
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CEKT.  XL  pecially,  they  were  fruitful  of  innumerable  evils 
.r,^^*^  ''  and  calamities^  whose  efects  are  yet  perceivable 
in  our  times.     The  European  nations  were  de- 
prived  of  the  greatest  part  of  their  inhabitants  by 
these  ill  judged  expeditions;  immense  sums  of 
money  were  exported  into  Asia  for  the  support  of 
the  war ;  and  numbers  of  the  most  powerful  and 
opulent  families  became  either  extinct,  or  were  in- 
volved in  the  deepest  miseries  of  poverty  and  want. 
It  could  not  well  be  otherwise ;  since  the  heads  of 
the  most  illustrious  houses,  either. mortgaged  or 
sold  their  lands  and  possessions  in  order  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  their  voyage  ;•  while  others  impos- 
ed such  intolerable  burdens  upon  their  vassals  and 
tenants,  as  obliged  them  to  abandon  their  houses, 
and  all  their  domestic  concerns,  and  to  mlist  them- 
selves, rather  through  wild  despair  than  religious 
zeal,  under  the  sacred  banner  of  the  cross.  Hence 

nation.  Had  the  caae  been  otherwise*  We  know  of  no  right  vhieh 
ChristiaiUty  gives  its  professors  to  s<^xe  upon  the  territories  and  invade 
the  possestioDS  of  unbelievers.  Had  the  Jews  attempted  the  oon4|aest 
of  Palestine,  they  would  have  acted  oonformably  with  their  apparent 
rights  ;  because  it  was  formerly  their  country ;  and  consistently  also 
,  with  their  religious  principles  ;  because  they  expected  a  Messiah  who 

was  to  bind  the  hingi  of  the  Gentiles  in  chaitu,  and  to  reduce  the  whole 
world  under  the  Jewish  yoke. 

•  We  find  many  memorable  examples  of  this  in  the  ancient  reeordi. 
Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  mortgaged  his  dntchy  to  his  brother  Wil- 
liam, king  of  England,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  voyage  to  Palestine. 
See  the  Hittor.  Major  of  Matthew  Paris,  lib.  i.  p.  34.  Odo,  viseooDt  of 
Bourges,  suld  his  territory  to  the  king  of  France.  Gallia  ChrieUan^Ben' 
edictiftorum,  tom.  ii.  p.  45.  See,  for  many  examples  of  this  kind*  Car* 
dtt  Fresne»  Adnot»  ad  JoinvHU-oitam  Ludovici  S.  p.  52.  Boalainvilliers^ 
Sur  rorigifve  et  let  droits  de  la  JVobletae  in  Molet's  Memmree  deJUUte* 
rature  et  de  l*Hi»toire,  tom.  ix.  part  i.  p.  68.  Jo.  George  Cramer,  De 
jvrilnu  et  prerogativit  JSTobilitcUie,  tom.  i«  p*  81,  409*  From  the  oooi* 
mencement  therefore  of  these  holy  wars,  a  vast  number  of  estates  be- 
longing to  the  European  nobility  were  either  mortgaged,  or  totally  trans- 
ferred, some  to  kings  and  princes,  others  to  priesu  and  monks,  and  nota 
few  to  persons  of  a  private  condition,  who,  by  possessing  eonsideraMe 
sanu  of  ready  money,  were  enabled  to  make  advantageoiis  purchaseti 
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die  face  of  Europe  was  totally  changed,  and  all  cent,  xl 
tUngs  thrown  into  the  utmost  confusion.  We  pass  '^^'^ '' 
in  silence  the  various  enormities  that  were  occa- 
sioned by  these  crusades,  the  murders,  rapes,  and 
robberies  of  the  most  infernal  nature,  that  were 
every  where  committed  with  impunity  by  these 
holy  soldiers  of  God  and  oi  Christ,  as  they  were 
impiously  called  ;  nor  shall  we  enter  into  a  detail 
of  the  new  privileges  and  rights,  to  which  these 
wars  gave  rise,  and  which  were  often  attended  with 
the  greatest  inconveniences.'' 

X.  These  holy  wars  were  not  less  prejudicial  to  ittwiiMipw 
the  cause  of  religion,  and  the  true  mterests  of  the  ewd  with ^^ 
christian  church,  than  they  were  to  the  temporal  ^«?W 
concerns  of  men.  One  of  their  first  and  most  per* 
nicious  effects  was  the  enormous  augmentation  of 
the  influence  and  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiffs ; 
they  also  contributed,  in  various  ways,  to  enrich 
the  churches  and  monasteries  with  daily  accessions 
of  wealth,  and  to  open  new  sources  of  opulence  to 
all  the  sacerdotal  orders.  For  they  who  assumed 
tile  cross  disposed  of  their  possessions  as  if  they 
were  at  the  point  of  death,  and  this  on  account  of 
the  imminent  and  innumerablef  dangers  they  were 
to  be  exposed  to  in  their  passage  to  the  holy  land, 
and  the  opposition  they  were  to  encounter  there 
upon  their  arrival.*  They  therefore,  for  the  most 
part,  made  their  wills  before  their  departure,  and 

^Sach  persons  as  entered  into  these  expeditions,  and  were  distin- 
gaislied  hy  the  badge  of  the  military  cross,  acquired  thereby  certain  re- 
markable rights,  which  were  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  rest  of  their 
ibiloireitizens.  Hence  it  happened,  that  when  any  of  these  holy  sold- 
iers eontracted  any  civil  obligations,  or  entered  into  conventions  of  sale, 
parehase,  or  any  such  transactions,  they  were  previously  requircil  to 
renounce  oil  prvvilegee  and  immunitief,  which  they  had  obtained,  or 
might  obtain  in  time  to  come  by  taking  on  the  cross*  See  Le  Boeof, 
Memairee  tur  VIB^twre  ^Auxerre^  Append,  torn*  ii*  p.  89& 

OC^  «  The  translator  has  here  inserted  into  the  text,  the  note  *  of  the 
original,  as  it  it  purely  historical,  and  makes  a  very  interesting  part  of 
die  ttarniti<Mi, 
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cnrr.  XL  lefl  a  considerable  part  of  their  possessions  to  the 
^^'^^M  priests  and  jmonks«  in  order  to  obtain,  by  tbeae/Mnir 
legacies,  the  favour  and  protoetion  of  the  Deity .^ 
Many  examples  of  these  donations  are  to  be  found 
HI  ancient  records.  Such  of  the  holy  soldkrs  as 
had  been  engaged  in  suits  of  law  with  the  priests 
or  monks,  renounced  their  pretensions,  and  sub- 
missively gave  up  whatever  it  was  that  had  beca 
die  subject  of  debate.  And  others,  who  had  aeia^ 
ed  upon  any  of  the  possessions  of  the  churches  or 
'Convents,  or  had  heard  of  any  injvry  that  had  beea 
committed  against  the  clei^,  by  the  remotest  of 
their  ancestors,  made  the  most  liberal  restitution^ 
both  for  their  own  usurpations  and  those  of  their 
forefathers,  and  made  ample  satis&ction  for  the 
real  or  pretended  injuries  they  had  committed 
against  the  church  by  rich  and  costly  dooatioDs.^ 
Nor  were  these  the  only  unhappy  efects  of  these 
holy  expediticms,  considered  widi  respect  to  their 
influence  upon  the  state  of  religion,  and  the  aflUfS 
of  the  christian  church.  For  while  whole  legions 
of  bishops  and  abbots  girded  the  sword  to  their 
thigh,  and  went  as  generals,  volunteers,  or  chap- 
lains into  Palestine,  the  priests  and  monks,  who 
tiad  lived  under  their  jurisdiction,  and  were  more 
or  less  awed  by  their  authority,  threw  off  all  restraint, 
Uved  the  most  lawless  and  profligate  lives,and  aban«i 
doned  themselvesto  all  sorts  of  Ucentiousoess^cpm-* 
mittingthe  most  flagitious  andextravagantexcesses 
without  reluctance  or  remorse.  The  monster  su- 
perstition, which  was  already  grown  to  an  enormous 
size,  received  new  accessions  of  strength  and  influ* 
ence  by  this  holy  war,  and  exercised  with  more 
vehemence  than  ever,  its  despotic  dominion  over 

^  See  Pleasli  KtU  de  Meaux,  torn.  ii.  p.  76,  79, 141.  GaWa  CkriiU 
tana,  torn*  ii.  p.  158, 139.  Le  Boeuf,  Memoires  pour  VHUtw^  ^Jtia> 
mre,  torn,  ii*  append,  p*  31.  Da  Fretne,  Mu  ad  VHam  Ludovid 
Sancti,  p.  52« 

•  Da  Freane,  I*  o.  p.  58* 
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Ae  mincb  of  the  Latins.  For  the  crowd  of  saints,  cent,  xl 
and  tutelary  patrons^  whose  number  was  prodig-  .'^^^  '\ 
sous  btfore  this  period,  wass  now  augmented  by 
fictitioQS  saints  of  Greek  and  Syrian  origin/  which 
had  hitherto  been  unknown  in  Europe,  and  an  in- 
credibiequantity  of  relics,  the  greatest  part  of  which 
were  lidicmlous  in  the  highest  degree,  were  im- 
parted into  the  European  churches.  The  armies 
thai  returaod  from  Asiai  after  the  taking  of  Jeru* 
salem,  brought  with  them  a  vast  number  of  these 
aaintly  relics,  which  they  bought  at  a  high  price 
firom  the  cunning  Gre^s  and  Syrtsuis,  aiKl  which 
ihef  oonaidoed  as  the  noblest  spoils  that  could 
orown  their  return  from  the  holy  knd.  These 
they  ooounitted  to  the  custody  of  the  clergy  in  the 
choiches  and  monasteries,  or  ordered  thmi  to  be 
most  ear^ully  preserved  in  dieir  fimultes  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  k 

^  The  Roman  MthoUo  hittoriaiK  aeknovledgey  that  daring  the  time  of 
the  emaadeif  meo/  laiatit  nnkBOwn  to  the  LRtins  before  that  period* 
were  imported  ioto  Earope  from  Greece  and  the  eastern  provinces,  aad 
were  treated  with  the  utmost  respect  and  the  roost  devout  veneration. 
Among  these  new  patrons^  there  were  some  whose  exploits,  and  even 
their  existence,  were  called  in  question.  Such,  among  others,  was  St> 
Catharine,  whom  Baronios  and  Cassander  represent  as  having  reiAoved 
fh>m  Sjria  Into  Barope.  See  Baroniits,  M  MariyntL  Roman,  p.  799. 
Ocarge  Caaaattder,  9ih^  ad  hynuUB  EceUAt,  p.  878,  8f  9,  opp.  Paring 
Hi^  fol.  Itia  however  aztvemalj  doobtful,  whether  or  aa  this  GatlP. 
aniie,  who  is  haooored  as  the  patroneaa  af  learned  m«a^  ever  existed. 

<  The  aaared  treasavea  of  musty  relief  wUeh  €be  Freiieh,  Germans^ 
BcitooSk  and  other  European  nations  preserved  formerly  with  so  mnch 
aare,  and  show  even  in  our  times  with  such  pious  ostentation,  are  cer- 
tainly not  more  ancient  than  these  holy  wars,  but  were  then  purchased 
at  a  high  rate  from  the  Greeks  and  Syrians.  These  cunning  traders  in 
aaperatition,  whose  avarice  and  fhiud  were  excessive,  imposed  upon  the 
credulity  of  the  simple  and  ignorant  Latins,  and  often  sold  them  fictitioua 
relioa.  Richard,  king  of  England,  bought  in  the  year  1191,  from  the  fa- 
flaous  Saladio,  all  the  relics  that  were  to  be  found  in  Jerusalem,  as  ap- 
pears firooi  the  teatimony  of  MaUhew  do  Paris,  Mitt*  Major,  p.  138^ 
who  tells  us  also,  p.  666^  of  the  same  work*  thai  the  dominicans  brooght 
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CHAPTfia  II. 


CpNCERNiya  THE   CALAMITOUS  EVENTS    THAT  HAPPENED  TO  THE 
CHURCH  DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 


CENT.  XL  I.  The  greatest  dpposidion  the  cbrktSlms  met 
^^'^'^  '•  with  in  this  century  was  from  the  Saracens  and 
Tiiemibriivt  Turks.     To  the  ktter  the  christians  and  Saracens 


t^  £S  were  equally  odiotts,  and  felt  equally  the  fatal  eon- 

m"^!u^  ^  sequences  of  their  increasing  dominion.  The  Sar- 

S^TSJT'acens,  notwithstanding  their  bloody  contests  with 

the  Turks,  which  gave  them  constant  occupation, 

and  the  vigorous,  though  ineflfecttial  efiwts  they 

were  continuaUy  makmgto  set  limits  to  the  pofwer 

from  PakttlDO  a  iriiUe  stone,  in  «vhioh  Jeain  Christ  had  left  die  prist 
of  his  fept.  The  Gcbocbc  pretend  to  liaTe  reothred  from  Bal<|wia«  see- 
ood  kiog  of  Jerusalem,  the  very  dish  in  which  the  ftasehal  la»b  «aa 
served  ap  to  Christ  and  his  disciples  at  the  last  sapper ;  though  this  fa- 
mous dish  excites  the  laughter  of  even  father  Labat,  in  his  VoyageB  en 
Eapagfie  et  en  Italie,  torn.  ii.  p.  6d«  For  an  account  of  the  prodigious 
quantity  of  rc*lics  whieh  St.  Louis  brought  from  Palestine  into  France* 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  life  of  that  prince  composed  by  Joinville,  and 
published  by  Da  Fresne ;  u  also  to  Plessis,  JIUtohe  de  PEgiUe  de 
Msamaci  toni'  i  p.  IM,  and  Latteelet,  Menmm*  pmtt  tmvUde  FjSUe 
ds  Sl  Cynm^  lom.iS.  p.  175.  Christ's  haodkeKfaief  whieh ieworibipped 
•t  Bensweon,  waa  hi*o«gbt  thore  fvom  the  holf  Uad<  See  Jo«  Jae*  Qki- 
t|et»  Fssanlioi  p«t  ii.  p^  lOS,  aiidJ9e  l4ntei$GkmU  Stptikkrammn,  e. 
ii.  p*  Sa  Many  other*  examples  of  this  .miaer»We  auperstitsQB  ma^  he 
seen  In  Anton.  Matthtsi  ^nalecta  veUrU  4n»,  torn.  ii.  p.  $7f*  J«u  Ma« 
billon,  JinnaL  £ened^  torn*  vi.  p.  52,  and  principully  Chiflet^  CritU  Bii* 
torica  de  JJnteis  ChrUti  Sepulchralibua,  e.  ix«  x>  p.  SQ,  and  also  59, 
where  we  find  the  following  passage*  **  Sciendum  est*  vigenti,  immani, 
et  barbara  Turcaram  persecutione,  et  imminente  Christiana  religionis 
IB  orieote  naniragio,  edueta  e  Saertriis  et  per  Chmtialkoa  qsovia  nodo 
reeoodiu  Eeelesiis  pignora  .  . .  Uisee  plane  divioia  opihw  illecti  pns 
lUiis,  SaoEi  AfMrr«f«  «iua  ?i,  qao  pretio^  a  detinentihiia  htoiUa*  cktoner 
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of  that  fierce  nation,  which  was  dmly  extending  oknt.  xl 
the  bounds  of  its  empire,  persisted  still  in  their  ^^^'^  '* 
cruelty  toward  their  ckristioA'Subjects,  whom  they 
robbed,  plundered,  maimed,  or  murdered  in  the 
most  barbarous  manner,  and  loaded  with  all  sorts 
of  injuries  and  calamities.  The  Turks,  on  the  other 
band,  not  only  reduced  the  Saracen  dominion  to 
very  narrow  bounds,  but  also  seized  upon  the  rich- 
est pcovince:8  of  the  Grecian  emfwe,  those  fertile 
CQuntries  that  kqr  upon  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine 
sea,  and  subjected  them  to  their  yc^,  while  they 
im{K>verisbcd,and  exhausted  the  rest  by  perpetual 
incucsionSy  and  by  the  most  severe  and  unmerciful 
exacticns*    The  Greeks  were  not  aUe  to  c^ose 
this  impetuous  torrent  of  prosperous  ambition. 
Their  foroe  was  weakened  by  intestine  disccunds,  and 
their  treasures  were  exhausted  to  such  a  degree  as 
rendered  them  incapable  of  raising  new  troops,  or  of 
paying  the  armies  they  had  already  in  their  service, 

n.  The  Saracens  in  Spain  opposed  the  progress  of  mndintiieww- 
the  gospel  in  a  different,  yet  still  more  pernicious  «!*  ^~""*" 
way.  They  used  all  sorts  of  methods  to  allure  the 
christians  into  the  profession  of  mahometanism  ; 
alliances  of  marriage,  advantageous  contracts,  flat- 
tering rewards,  were  employed  to  seduce  them 
with  top  much  success ;.  for  great  numbers  fell  into 
these  fatal  snares  and  apostatiacd  from  the  truth*'' 
And  these  allurements  would  have  undoubtedly 
still  continued  to  seduce  multitudes  of  christians 
from  the  bosom  of  the  church,  had  not  the  face 
of  affiurs  been  changed  in  Spain  by  the  victorious 
arms  of  the  kings  of  Arragon  and  Castile,  and  more 
especially  Ferdinand  I.  for  these  princes,  whose 
zeal  for  Christianity  was  equal  to  their  military 
courage,  defeated  the  Saracens  in  several  battles, 

'fcJo.Iimr*IIottiageri  BiHtfr.  B9eh9kut'  Ar>  xU  $  ii- p.  45S.  Mi- 
^hMlG«ddei'i Hktmfitfthe BttfrnMon •ftke Mfheoe99U$  •/Spaing 
trhioii  it  to  to  foORd  In  the  MUceiUBtnem^  TVtfcrt  tf^ta  ^m$h9r»  txm, 
h  p.  J04r 
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csNT.  XL  and  deprived  them  of  a  neat  part  of  tfaeir  tonto- 

PART  I.         .  1  •  I 

.^^.^.g,^-^  nes  and  possessions. 

The  number  of  those  among  the  Dsmes,  Hun- 
garians, and  other  European  natjonsii  who  retained 
then*  prejudices  in  £ivourof  tfaeidoiatroasTelieioa 
of  then*  ancestom,  was  as  yet  TSif  considerable ; 
and  they  persecuted,  with  the  utmost  cniehy,  the 
neighbouring  nations,  and  albo  such  of  tfaeir  fel^ 
lowciti25ens  as  had  embraood  the  gospet.  To  put 
a  stop  to  this  barbarous  persecution,  christian 
princes  exerted  their  zeal  in  a  terrible  manner,  pro- 
claiming capital  pmiishknent  against  all  who  persist- 
ed  in  the  worship  of  the  ps^n  deities.  Thb  dread- 
fill  severity  contributed  much  more  toward  the 
extirpation  of  pi^anism,  than  the  exhortations  and 
instructions  of  ignorant  missionaries,  who  were 
unacquainted  with  the  true  nature  of  the  gospel, 
anddishonoured  its  pure  and  holy  doctrines  by  their 
licentious  lives,  and  their  superstitious  practices* 

The  Prussians,  Lithuanians,  Sclavonians,  Obo- 
triti,  and  several  other  nations,  who  dwelt  in  the 
lower  parts  of  Germany,  and  lay  still  groveling  in 
the  darkness  of  paganism,  continued  to  vex  the 
christians;  who  lived  in  their  neighbourhood,  by 
perpetual  acts  of  hostility  and  violence,  by  frequent 
incursions  into  their  territories,  and  by  putting 
numbers,  of  them  to  death  in  the  most  iidiuman 
manner*^ 

1  For  an  aeeomit  of  these  wan  between  the  fint  chriitiaa  kmst  of 
Spaio  and  the  Mahotoeeaai  or  Jtfoori,  <e«  the  Spaaiah  hiatoriet  of  Jo. 
Mariana  and  Jo*  Ferrera. 

k  Helmoldi  Chron.  Slnvorum,  lib*  i*  cap.  xri.  p«  S3.  Adaifiv  Mrement, 
I^ttor.  Kb*  ii«  eap.  zxtii.  * 
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CONCERNING   THE  STATE  OF  LETTERS  AND  PRILOSOPinr  DURING 
TBI&  CBHTtniY. 

I.  The  declining  condition  of  the  Grecian  empire  cent.  xi. 
was  fatal  to  the  progress  of  letters  and  philosophy.  ^^^'^  "' 
Its  glory  and  power  diminished  from  day  to  day     -^ft  mtA 
under  the  insults  and  usurpations  of  the  Turks  and  ^hITS?"'' 
Saracens  ;  and  while  the  empire  suffered  by  these  ®"^ 
attacks  from  without,  it  was  consumed  gradually 
by  the  internal  pestilence  of  civil  discord,  by  fre- 
quent seditions  and  conspiracies,  and  by  those  vi- 
olent revolutions  which  shook. from  time  to  time 
the  imperial  throne,  and  were  attended  with  the 
sudden  fall  and  elevation  of  those  that  held  the 
reins  of  government.'     So  many  foreign  invasions, 
so  many  internal  troubles,  so  many  emperors  de- 
throned, deprived  the  political  body  of  its  strength 
and  consistence,  broke  in  upon  the  public  order, 
rendered  all  things  precarious,  and  dejecting  the 
spirits  of  the  nation,  damped  the  lire  of  genius, 
and  discouraged  the  efforts  of  literary  ambition. 

Ctj*  •  The  lentence  whieh  begins  with  the  worda  w  inany  ybivt^  and 
ends  vith  the  word*  Uttrory  otntitionp  U  added  hy  the  tmiaUtor  to 
render  the  oonneetion  with  what  foUowa  more  eTidcAt* 
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here  were  however  some  emperors,  such  as  Alex- 
ius Comnenus,  who  seemed  to  chensh  and  encour- 
age the  drooping  sciences,  and  whose  zeal   was 
seconded  by  several  prelates  who  were  willing'  to 
lend  a  supporting  hand  to  the  cause  of  letters.  The 
controv  ersies  also  that  subsisted  between  the  Greeks 
and  Latins,  obliged  the  ft>nner,  amidst  all  tfaeir 
disadvantages,  to  a  certain  degree  of  applicatioa  to 
study,  and  prevented  them  from  abandonmi^  en- 
'  tirely  the  culture  of  the  sciences.     And  henoe  it 
is,  that  we  find  among  the  Greeks  of  this  centoiy 
some  writers,  at  least,  who  have  deserved  wdl  of 
the  republic  of  letters. 
Tbegmgai     u.  We  pass  in  silence  the  poets,  rhetoricians, 
'and  philologists  of  this  century,  who  were  nei- 
ther highly  eminent,  nor  absolutely •  contemptible. 
Among  the  writers  of  history,  Leo  the  Gramma- 
riauy  John  Scylizes,  Cedrenus,  and  a  few  odms 
deserve  to  be  mentioned  with  a  certain  degree  of 
approbation;  notwithstanding  the  partiality  with 
which  they  are  chargeable,  and  the  zeal  they  dis- 
cover for  many  of  the  fabulous  records  of  their  na- 
tion.    But  the  greatest  ornament  of  the  republic  of 
letters  at  this  time,  was  Michael  Fsellus,  a  man  il- 
lustrious in  every  respect,  and  deeply  v^'sed  in  all 
the  various  kinds  of  erudition  that  were  known  in 
this  age.  This  great  man  recommended  warmly  to 
his  countrymen  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  par- 
ticularly the  system  of  Aristotle,  which  he  embel- 
lished and  illustrated  in  several  learned  and  ingeni- 
ous productions.**     If  we  turn  our  eyes  towand  the 
Arabians,  we  shall  find  that  they  still  retained  a 
high  degree  of  zeal  for  the  culture  of  the  sciences ; 
as  appears  evidently  from  the  number  of  physi- 
cians, mathematicians,  and  astronomers,  who  flour- 
ished among  them  in  this*  century.* 

i»Leo  AIUtiiM,  niMrtba  De  PweUU,  p.  f4»  edit  FabricS. 
•  Blnueini  HUfria  Satacen,  p.  S81.   Jo.  Henr.  HotUngeri  BUt9t, 
EqfiUM.  &rc.  xL  p.  449. 
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DM  The  arts  and  sciences  seemed,  in  some  meas-  eK»^-  «• 
ure,  to  revive  m  the  west  among  the  clergy  at  =:=^ 
least,  and  the  monatic  orders ;  they  were  not  indeed  j^S? 'fi^ 
cultivated  by  any  other  set  of  men,  and  the  nobil«  ''«*• 
ity ,  if  we  except  such  of  them  as  were  designed  to 
fill  certain  ecclesiastical  dignities,  or  had  volunta- 
rily devoted  themselves  to  a  religious  solitude, 
treated  all  sorts  of  learning  and  erudition  with  in- 
di£ference  and  contempt.    The  schools  of  learning  ^ 
flourished  in  several  parts  of  Italy  about  the  year 
1050  ;  and  of  the  Italian  doctors,  who  acquiired  a 
name  by  their  writings  or  their  academical  lessons, 
several  removed  afterward  into  France,  and  partic- 
ularly into  Normandy,  where  they  instructed  the 
youth,  who  had  consecrated  themselves  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  church.*    The  French  also,  though 
they  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  tlie  learned 
Italians  who  setded  in  their  provinces,  yet  give  us, 
at  the  same  time,  a  considerable  list  of  their  own 
countrymen,  who,  without  any  foreign  succours, 
cultivated  the  sciences,  and  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  advancement  of  letters  in  this  century ;  they 
mention  also  several  schools  erected  in  different 
^  parts  of  that  kingdom,  which  were  in  the  highest 
reputation,  both  on  account  of  the  fame  of  their 
masters,  and  the  multitude  of  disciples  that  resort- 
ed to  them/    And  indeed  it  is  certdn  beyond  all 
contradiction,  that  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  were 
cultivated  in  France,  which  abounded  with  learn* 
ed  men,  while  the  greatest  part  of  Italy  lay  as  yet 
covered  with  a  thick  cloud  of  ignorance  and  dark-* 
ness.    For  Robert,  king  of  France,  son  and  sue- 

*  See  Muratori  ^nUquitatcM  IttiU  medii  ttvi,  torn.  Sij-  p.  871.  Guui- 
noiie,  HUtoire  de  ^apUi^  torn.  iL  p*  148* 

•  Bittiire  lAtieraire  de  la  France,  torn.  Tii'  at  the  Introduction^  Du 
Boalfty,  JBet,  Academ.  Paru,  torn.  !•  p.  355.  Le  Boeaf,  /)»«#•  tur  V 
Stat  dea  Sciencet  en  France  depuia  la  mart  4a  Rei  Robert,  which  is 
published  among  hit  Ditaertatkne  our  f  J&ttoire  Ecckaiaotiqw  et  Ci' 
vile  de  Paris*  torn.  ii.  part  i* 
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CEMT.  xt.  oessor  of  Hugh  Capet,  disciple  of  the  fiimous  Ger- 
I^"^"'  belt,  aftenvard  Silvester  11.  and  the  great  protec- 
tor of  the  scioices,  and  friend  of  the  learned,  re^;n- 
ed  so  early  as  the  year  1031/ and  exerted  upcm  all 
occasions  the  most  ardent  zeal  for  the  restoration 
of  letters ;  nor  were  his  generous  efforts  without 
success.'    The  provinces  of  Sicily,  Apulia,  Cala- 
bria,  and  other  southern  parts  of  Italy,  were  in- 
debted, for  the  introduction  of  the  sciences  among 
them,  to  the  Normans  who  became  their  masters, 
and  who  brought  with  them  from  France  the 
knowledge  of  letters  to  a  people  that  sat  benight- 
ed  in  the  darkest  ignorance.     To  the  Normans  al- 
so was  due  the  restoration  of  letters  in  England 
William  the  Conqueror,  a  prince  of  uncommon  sa- 
gacity and' genius,  and  the  great  Mscenas  of  his 
time,  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England 
in  the  year  1066,  engaged  by  the  most  alluring  so- 
licitations a  considerable  number  of  learned  men 
from  Normandy,  and  other  countries,  to  setde  in 
his  new  dominions,  and  exerted  his  most  zealous 
endeavours  to  dispel  that  savage  ignorance,  that  is 
always  a  source  ck  innumerable  evils>    The  re- 
ception of  Christianity  had  polished  and  civilizi^, 
in  an  extraordinary  manner,  tlie  rugged  minds  of 
die  valiant  Normans ;   for  those  fierce  warricnis, 
who,  under  the  darkness  of  paganism,  had  mani- 
fesled  the  utmost  aversion  to  sdl  branches  of  knowl- 
edge and  every  kind  of  instruction,  distinguished 
themselves,  after  their  conversion,  by  their  ardent 
application  to  the  study  of  religion  and  the  pursuit 
c^  learning. 

03*  *  Robert  died  io  the  year  1031,  after  a  reign  of  thirty  fire  yean. 

K  Daniel^  BiUoire  de  la  France,  torn*  iii.  p.  58.  Da  Boulay,  But*  M- 
(idem.  Parit.  torn*  i*  p.  6d6j  et  pataim, 

fc  See  IRat.  Litter,  de  la  France,  torn.  TiiJ.  p.  171.  «  The  English/* 
•ays  M atthe V  Parisi  **  were  so  iltiter&te  and  ignorant  before  the  time  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  that  a  man  who  understood  the  principles  af 
grikininari  was  uftiTersally  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy  of  leaminif/* 
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*  IV.  TWs  vehement  desire  of  knowledge,  that  in-  cewt.  xl 
creased  from  day  to  day,  and  became  at  length  the  ^^^s^' 
predominant  passion  of  the  politest  European  na-  ^'".^ 
tions,  produced  many  happy  effects.  To  it,  more 
particularly,  we  must  attribute  the  considerable 
number  of  public  schools  that  were  opened  in  va- 
rious  places,  and  the  choice  of  more  able  and  emi« 
nent  masters,  than  those  who  had  formerly  presid- 
ed in  the  seminaries  of  learning.  Toward  the  con- 
clusion of  the  preceding  age,  there  were  no  schools 
in  Europe  but  those  which  belonged  to  monaster 
ries,  or  episcopal  residences,  nor  were  there  any 
other  masters,  except  the  benedictine  monks,  to  in- 
struct the  youth  in  the  principles  of  sacred  and 
profane  erudition.  But  not  long  after  the  com- 
mencement  of  this  century,  the  face  of  things  waat 
totally  changed,  and  that  in  a  manner  the  most  ad- 
vantageous^to  the  cause  of  letters.  In  many  cities 
of  France  and  Italy,  learned  men,  both  among  the 
clergy  and  laity,  undertook  the  weighty  and  import-* 
ant  charge  of  instructing  the  youth,  and  succeeded 
much  better  in  this  worthy  undertaking  than  the 
monks  had  done,  not  only  by  comprehending  in 
their  course  of  instruction  more  branches  of  knowl- 
edge than  the  monastic  doctors  were  acquainted 
with,  but  also  by  teaching  in  a  better  method,  and 
with  more  perspicuity  and  success,  many  of  thcr 
same  branches  of  science,  which  the  others  had 
taught  before  them.  The  most  eminent  of  these 
new  masters  were  such  as  had  either  travelled  into 
Spain  with  a  view  to  study  in  the  schools  of  the  Sar- 
acens, which  was  extremely  customary  in  this  age 
among  those  that  were  ambitious  of  a  distinguished 
reputation  for  wisdom  and  knowledge,  or  had  im- 
proved their  stock  of  erudition  and  philosophy  by  a 
diligent  and  attentive  perusal  of  the  writings  of  die 
Arabians,  of  which  a  great  number  were  translated 
into  Latin.  Fouiv^ith  these  foreign  succours  they 
were  enabled  t^teach  philosophy,  mathematics^ 
physic,  astrononiil^,  and  the  other  sciences  that  are 
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cENT^xi.  connected  with  them,  in  a  much  more  kamed  and 
''^^L^  solid  manner  than  the  monks,  or  such  as  had  re- 
ceived tiieir  education  from  them  akme.    The 


The 


school  of  Salernum,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, ' 
renowned  above  all  others  for  the  stody  of  plqrac  in 
this  century,  and  vast  numbers  crowded  tfasd^r 
from  all  the  provinces  of  Europe  to  receive  instmc-* 
tion  in  the  art  of  hesding ;  but  the  medicsd  i»ecep«s 
which  rendered  the  doctors  of  Sal^num  so  fiimous^ 
were  all  derived  from  the  writings  of  the  Arabians, 
or  from  the  schools  of  the  Saracens  in  Spain  and 
Africa.^  It  was  also  from  the  schools  and  writings 
of  the  Arabian  sages,  that  the  absurd  and  puerile 
tricks  of  divination,  and  the  custom  of  foretelling 
future  events  from  the  position  of  the  stars,  die 
features  of  the  face,  and  die  lines  of  the  hand,  de- 
rived their  origin.  These  ridiculous  practices,  pn> 
ceeding  from  so  respectable  a  sourcef^and  more- 
over adapted  to  satisfy  the  idle  curiosi^  of  knpa- 
tient  mortals,  were  carried  on  in  all  the  EUuDpean 
nations  ;  and  ini»x)cessof  time  die  pretended  sci- 
ences of  astrology  and  divination  acquired  the 
highest  reputation  and  authority. 
^^_  _  V.  ThG  seven  liberal  artSfZS  they  werenaw  styled', 
Sm^£«dfc  ^^^^  taught  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  schools  that 
were  erected  in  this  century  for  the  education  of 
youth.  The  first  stage  of  these  sciences  was  gram- 
mar, which  was  followed  successively  by  rhetoric 
and  logic.  When  the  disciple  having  lesoned  these 
three  branches,  which  were  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  ^iwit/m,  extended  his  ambition  farther,  and 
was  desirous  of  new  improvement  in  the  sciences, 
he  was  conducted  slowly  through  the  guadrixnum  ^ 

>  Muratori  ^ntig.  liaL  torn.  iii.  p.  9SS»  Gaimeiiei  JBht.  dt  JfopicB^ 
torn.  iL  p.  151.  VmnOi^  m9iory  of  Phync.  It  it  veH  knows,  aattbe 
famoui  precepts  of  tlie  school  of  Salernum,  for  the  preierratioa  of  health* 
were  composed  in  this  centiuy,  at  the  request  ctf  the  king  of  Eoghind. 

03*  ^  "Hie  trtvhtm  wu  a  term  inveoted  in  the  times  of  haiharism  to 
espresi  the  three  sciences  that  trere  fitat  learned  In  the  aohoolsb  via. 
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• 

to  the  very  summit  of  litenury  &me«    But  this  cent,  xl 

method  of  teaduog,  which  had  been  received  in  ^^^^  "' 

all  the  ivestem  schools,  was  considerably  changed 

toward  the  hitter  end  of  this  century.    For  as  the 

scieoce  of  iogic^  tinder  which  metaphysics  were  in 

part  comju'efaendedy  received  new  degirees  of  per- 

fectioQ  from  the  deep  meditations  and  the  assiduous 

industay  of  certain  acute  thinkers,  and  w%  taught 

with  more  detail  and  subtilly  thaa  in  fmner  times, 

the  greatest  part  of  the  studious  yeudi  became  so 

enamoured  d[  this  branch  of  phflosc^y,  as  to  ^mu* 

don  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  all  the  other  liberal  arts, 

that  they  might  ooosecrate  their  whole  time  to  the 

discussion  of  logical  questions,  and  the  pursuit  of 

melaphysteal  spooulatioas.  Nor  was  this  surpris* 

ing,  when  we  consider,  that  according  to  the  opin* 

ion  which  now  prevailed  in  the  republic  of  letters, 

a  man  who  was  well  versed  in  ikaketies^  i.  e,  in 

logical  and  metaphysical  knowledge,  W4s  reputed 

sufficiently  learned,  and  was  supposed  to  stand  in 

need  of  no  other  branches  of  erudition.^    Hence 

grammar f  rftetoric,  and  logics  and  the  lehooU,  in  which  these  scieDoea 
aloDft  were  taught,  vere  called  triviales.  The  guadrivium  compre- 
hended the  four  mathematical  sciences,  viz.  arithmetic^  musics  geometry^ 
and  aatronomi/, 

1  See  Boalay,  Bitt.  Acad.  Paris,  torn.  I.  p.  408,  409,  511,  513.    This 
is  too  likely  to  become  the  preTsiling  taste  even  in  oar  times ;  hot  it  is 
an  ancient  taste,  as  ve  may  easily  perceive  by  casting  an  eye  upon  th^ 
literary  history  of  the  elcTenth  oentniy.    And  to  oonfirm  stiU  farther 
the  trath  of  that  Tulgar  saying,  that  there  is  luMng  new  under  the  amtp 
ve  shall  quote  the  foUoviog  passi^  from  the  Mstahgicum  of  John  of 
Salisbury,  a  writer  of  no  mean  abilities,  lib.  i.  cap.  iii.  p.  741,  edit*  Lug- 
dun.  6at.  1639.    **  Poetas,  Historiographi,  habebantor  infames,  et  si  quis 
ineumbebat  laboribus  antiquorum,  noubator  at  non  modo  asello  Arcadiso 
tardior,  sed  obtosior  plumbo  Tel  lapide,  omnibus  cratin  risam.    Snis 
enim,  aut  magistri  sui,  qoisqais  ineumbebat  inyentis.    Fiebant  ergo  sum- 
mi  repente  philosopbi ;  nam  qui  illitcratns  aeeessera^  fere  non  mora* 
batur  in  scholis  nlterius  qaam  eo  carriculo  temporis,  quo  aTuun  pulU 
phuneseuDL    Sed  quid  dooebant  novi  doetores  et  qui  plus  somjiioram, 
quam  vigilianim  in   serutinio  philosophiio  eoasumscrant  2  Eoee  nova 
ftebaut  omnia  i  ianoyabatur  grammatiea«  immutabatur  dialectica,  contem* 
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CKNT.  XI.  that  contempt  of  langusiges  and  eloquence,  of  the 
^^^^"'  more  elegant  sciences,  and  the  finer  arts,  which 
spread  its  baneful  influence  through  the  Latin  prov- 
inces; Bf\d  hence  that  barbarism  and  pedantic 
sophistry  that  dishonoured,  in  succeeding  ages,  the 
republic  of  letters,  and  corrupted,  in  a  most  hide- 
ous manner,  the  noble  simplicity  of  true  theology, 
and  the  purest  systems  of  philosophical  wisdom. 
Dw^rtkorio.  VL  The  philosophy  of  the  Latins,  in  this  century, 
^^^^  was  absolutely  confined  within  the  circle  of  dialec- 
tics  ;  while  the  other  philosophical  sciences  were 
scarcely  known  by  name,*  This  dialectic  indeed 
was  miserably  dry  and  barren,  as  long  as  it  was 
drawn  from  no  other  source  than  the  ten  categories 
falsely  attributed  to  St.  Augustin,  or  fi*om  the  ex- 
plications of  the  aristotelian  philosophy  composed 
by  Porphyry  and  Averroes.  These  however  were 
the  only  guides  which  the  schools  had  to  follow 

uebatur  rhetoric*,  et  novas  totiui  qiutdririi  TUa»  evacnatis  priomm  reg- 
iilst,  de  ip«iii8  i>hilo9ophi»  adytia  proferebant.  Solam  coitoementiaM^ 
live  r<itionem  loquebaatur,  argoroeatam  aonabat  in  ore  omDiam ;  aA 
ineptnm  nimis  aut  rnd«  et  a  philoaopko  alieiiiim»  impoasibile  eredebatar 
convenienter  et  ad  rationia  Dormam  qoieqvam  diMre  a«t  faaere,  mm. 
convenientU  et  raHonis  mentio  expressim  erat  inaerta."  Manj  mora 
pa8iag;es  of  this  nature  are  to  be  found  in  this  author^ 

*"  We  shall  indeed  find  many,  in  the  reeords  of  this  oentury,  honour- 
ed vith  the  title  of  pMlotophert.  Thus  we  hear  of  Manegoldoa  the 
Philosopher,  Adalardus  tlie  Philosopher,  &o.  But  we  must  not 
attribute  to  the  term  philofopher,  when  applied  to  these  grammarians, 
the  sense  whiah  it  bore  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Latins,  and  which 
it  still  bean  in  our  times.  In  the  style  of  what  we  call  the  middle  age, 
every  man  of  learning,  of  whatever  kind  his  erudition  might  be,  waa 
called  a  phihwpker^  and  this  tide  was  also  given  to  the  inteipreten  of 
scnpture,  though  that  set  of  men  were,  generally  speaking,  destitxite  of 
true  philosophy.  See  tlie  Chronicon  Salemitanwn  in  Muratori,  I5crija9r. 
rerum  ItaUcar.  tom.  il.  pars  ii.  cap.  czxiv.  p.  265,  where  we  are  toM^ 
that  in  the  tenth  century,  in  which  the  sciences  were  almost  totally  ex- 
tinguished in  Italy,  there  were  thirty  tvo  philoBophert  at  BenevenU, 
We  learn  however  by  what  follows,  that  these  philosophers  were  partly 
grammarians,  and  partly  penoni  who  were  more  or  leti  Yerted  in  cer- 
tain liberal  arts. 
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in  the  beginning  of  this  century ;  nor  bad  the  pub-  ^Einr.xL 
lie  teachers  either  genius  or  courage  enough  to  en- 
large  the  system,  or  to  improve  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  these  dictators  in  plulosophy,  whose  author- 
ity was  treated  as  infallible,  and  their  productions, 
for  a  long  time,  regarded  as  perfect,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  true  science.  But  about  tJie  year  1050, 
the  face  of  philosophy  began  to  change,  and  the 
science  of  logic  assumed  a  new  aspect.  This  rev- 
olution began  in  France,  where  several  of  the  books 
of  Aristotle  had  been  brought  from  the  schools  of 
the  Saracens  in  Spain,  and  it  was  effected  by  a  set 
of  men  highly  renowned  for  their  abilities  and 
genius,  such  as  Berenger,  Roscellinus,  Hildebert, 
and  after  them  by  Gilbert  de  la  Porre,  the  famous 
Abelard,  and  others.  These  eminent  logicians, 
though  they  followed  the  Stagirite  as  their  guide, 
took  nevertheless  the  liberty  to  illustrate  and  model 
anew  his  philosophy,  and  to  extend  it  far  beyond 
its  ancient  limits. 

vu.  The  philosophers  of  this  age,  who  were  most 
&mous  for  their  zealous  and  successful  endeavours 
to  improve  the  science  of  logio^  and  accommodate 
it  to  general  use,  were  Lanfranc,  an  Italian  by  birth, 
who  was  abbot  of  St.  Stephens  at  Caen  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  was  called  from  thence,  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  Anselm  his 
successor,  and  Odo,  whose  last  promotion  was  the 
bishopric  of  Cambray.  Lanfranc  was  so  deeply 
versed  in  this  science,  that  he  was  commonly  called 
the  Dialectician  ;  and  he  employed  with  great  dex- 
terity the  subtilties  of  logic  in  the  controversy  which 
was  carried  on  between  him  and  the  learned  Be*- 
renger,  against  whom  he  maintained  the  real  pres- 
ence of  Christ's  body  and  blood  in  the  holy  sacra- 
ment. Anselm,  in  a  very  learned  dialogue  De 
Grammatico,  throws  much  light  upon  the  darkness 
and  perplexity  in  which  the  science  of  logic  had 
lain  so  long  involved ;  and  among  other  things. 
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GENT.  XL  investigates,  with  no  small  sagacity,  the  nature  of 
^^^LiL  substance^  and  mode  or  quality^  in  order  to  convey 
juster  notions  of  these  metaphysical  entities  than 
had  been  hitherto  entertained.'*  This  great  prelate, 
who  shone  with  a  distinguished  lustre  in  several 
branches  of  literature  both  sacred  and  profane,  was 
the  first  of  the  Latin  doctors  who  dispelled  the 
clouds  of  ignorance  and  obscurity  that  hung  over 
the  important  sciences  of  metaphysic  and  natural 
theology i  as  appears  from  two  books  of  his  compo- 
sition, wherein  the  truths  concerning  the  Deity, 
which  are  deducible  from  the  mere  light  of  nature, 
are  enumerated  and  explained  with  a  degree  of  sa- 
gacity which  could  not  well  1^  expected  from  a 
writer  of  this  century.  He  was  the  inventor  of 
that  famous  argument,  vulgarly  and  erroneously 
attributed  to  Descartes,  which  demonstrates  the 
existence  of  God  from  the  idea  of  an  infinitely  per- 
fect Being  naturally  implanted  in  the  mind  of  man, 
and  which  is  to  be  found,  without  exception,  in  Ae 
breast  of  every  mortal.  The  solidity  of  this  align- 
ment was  indeed  called  in  question  almost  as  soon 
as  it  was  proposed,  by  Gaunilo,  a  French  monk, 
whose  objections  were  answered  by  Anselm,  in  a 
treatbe  professedly  written  for  that  purpose.<>   Odo, 

■  This  dialogue  if  to  be  found  in  the  vorks  of  Anselm,  pabliabed  bjr 
lather  Gerberon*  torn.  i.  p.  14S« 

•  Gaunilo's  treatise  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Anselm,  vith 
the  answer  of  that  learned  prelate.  (S^  As  Anselm  makes  sach  a 
ihining  figure  ;in  the  literary  history  of  England,  it  will  not  be 
-  Improper  to  add  here  a  more  ample  account  of  his  character  and  writ- 
ings than  that  which  is  gtren  by  Dr.  Mosheim.  His  life  and  manners 
were  without  reproach^  though  his  spiritual  ambition  exposed  him  jnstlj 
40  censure.  His  works  are  diTided  into  three  parts.  The  first  eontains 
hb  dogmatieal  tracts,  and  begins  with  a  discourse  concerning  the  Extti" 
enee  of  Gad^  the  Divine  AttributcBy  and  the  Trinity-  This  diaooone 
is  called  Momle^ria^  beoanse  it  is  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  soilloqny. 
In  this  first  part  of  the  works  of  Aosebn,  there  are  many  eurions  re- 
searohes  upon  subjects  of  a  very  difiieoU  and  mystenoos  nature,  aueh 
as  the  Fall  of  Sman,  the  JUcuon  vfqf  God  created  Man,  the  doctrine  of 
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the  third  Kstoret  of  logic  \vhom  we  mentioned  ckkt.  ». 
itxrtCy  taught  that  science  with  the  greatest  ap-  ^^"  "' 
pbnse,  and  illustrated  it  in  three  learned  produc** 
tions,  which  have  not  survived  the  ruins  of  time.^ 

via  The  restoration  of  logic  was  immediately    J>i«8J" 


followed  by  a  vehement  dispute  between  its  restor-  ««*«.  iw 
era  and  patrons^  concermng  the  object  of  that  sci-  • 
ence ;  such  was  the  term  employed  by  the  con* 
tending  parties.  This  controversy,  which  was  long 
agitated  in  the  schools,  was  in  its  nature  extreme- 
ly trivial  and  unimportant ;  but,  comuidered  in  its 
consequences,  it  became  a  very  serious  and  weighty 
afikir ;  since  the  disputants  on  both  sides  made  use 
of  their  respective  opinions  in  explaining  the  doc- 
trines of  religion,  and  reciprocsdly  loaded  each 
other  with  the  most  odious  invectives  and  the  most 
opprobrious  accusations.  In  one  point  only  they 
were  unanimous,  acknowledging  that  logic  or  di* 
dectic  had  for  its  essential  object  the  considera- 
tion of  universals  in  their  various  relations  and 
points  of  comparison,  since  particular  and  individ- 
ual things,  being  liable  to  change,  could  not  be 
the  objects  of  a  sure  and  immutable  science.  But 
the  great  question  was,  whether  these  universals^ 
which  came  within  the  sphere  of  logical  inquiries, 
belonged  to  the  class  of  real  things  or  to  that  of 

Original  Sin,  and  the  Manner  ofiti  Cammunication  to  Adam's  PosSer^ 
ify,  the  Liberty  of  the  Will,  and  the  Connttencif  of  Freedom  with  the 
JDivine  Pretcience.  The  second  and  third  parts  of  the  writings  of  this 
eminent  pretate  contain  his  practical  and  dcTotional  performances,  such 
as  KomiUee,  Poenu,  Prayer;  &o.  and  his  Letters,  which  are  divided 
into  foar  books. 

V  The  titles  of  these  three  treatises,  are  as  follows,  De  Sephista,  De 
Complexionihue,  Be  Re  et  Ente.  The  learned  Heriman,  in  his  A*flrra- 
tio  restauratioms  Abhati^e  Sti.  Martini  Tomaceneia,  which  is  published 
in  Dacherius's  Spicilegium  Scriptor.  Veter,  torn,  it  p.  889,  speaks  of 
Odo  in  the  following  honourable  manner ;  "  Cum  Odo  septem  liberaliam 
artium  esset  peritxts,  pnecipue  tamen  in  dialectica  eminebat,  ei  pro  ipsa 
maxirae  clericomm  freqaentia  enm  ezpetebat" 
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GiBfT,  XL  mmcdenammatims.  Ooe  set  of  these  subt3edi8*< 
^^''^  '^'  putants  maintained  that  fom^^^aZr  were  undoabteds 
fealitm^  and  supported  their  hypc^hesia  by  the  au-' 
thori^  of  Plato,  Boetiua,  and  other  ancient  sages; 
the  other  affirmed,  that  they  were  mere  words  and 
outwacd  denominations,  and  pleaded  in  behalf  of 
Aeir  cause  the  respectatde  suffivges  of  Aristotle 
and  Porphyry.  The. former  were  called  realistB* 
on  account  of  their  doctrine,  and  the  lattar  minii- 
aalists  far  the  same  reason.  Each  of  the  contend- 
ing  parties  were,  ia  process  of  time,  subdivided; 
into  various  sects,  on  account  of  the  diflferent  wayw 
in  which  many  exfdained  the  doctrine  that  was  jthe. 
badge  and  duuuoteristic  of  their  sect.^  This  con^ 
Iroversy  made  a  prod^ious  noise  in  aU  the.  schools 
throughout  Europe  during  many  succeeding,  ages, 
and  produced  often  unhappy  contentions  ami  ani*: 
mosities  between  philosophers  and  divines.  Some* 
are  of  opinion,  that  it  derived  its  origin  from  the 
diq>ute&  that  were  carried  on  between  Berenger  and' 
his  adversaries,  concerning  the  eucharist;'  a  notion 
which,  though  it  be  advanced  without  authority, 

«  The  leftrned  Bruoker,  io  his  fB^t^ria  CriHat  PAifoM^kMe,  torn.  fSL* 
p.  90itf  gi'vm  ft!)  tmph)  Mooontof  the  aeet  of  the  noniiBalitti,  and  QRliifei 
a  goed  deal  upon  the  natare  mid  euxumttanees  of  this  logiod  oentail; 
ke  Alio  mentioDi  ike  vtrionf  writeny  wh*  hare  made  thb  lect  and  iti 
doctriae  the  object  of  their  researohet.  Av^QiUjg  tkeae  vritan^  tkft 
ftMoiiial  vas  Jokn  Salabert«  presbyter  in  the  dioaeae  of  Agen,  vko 
poblidied  at  Pari%  ia  the  year  &6S1,  in  8? o.  a  treatise,  eatiUed  PAibaa. 
phia  JVamt'aa/Kim  Vindieata,  This  book*  vhich  is  extremely  rare,  has 
heea  seea  by  none  of  the  aathora  who  hare  vrittea  professedly  ooneenH 
lag  the  sect  of  the  nominalists.  A  copy  of  it»  takea  from  the  mannseript 
ki  the  Freaeh  kii^^'s  library,  waa  eommaaieated  to  lne»  from  wkieh  k 
appears*  that  Salaber^  who  was  aertaialy  a  very  aeota  and  iagaaional». 
gieian»  employed  his  labour  rather  in  defeadiag  the  doetriae  of  the 
aominalists,  than  in  giying  an  aoearate  account  of  their  sect.  Tkara 
are  kowever  several  things  to  be  firand  in  his  book*  whieh  aia  At  from 
being  generally  known»  erea  among  tke  learaad. 

•  Du  Boulay,  Mttor,  Acad,  ParU.  torn.  i.  p.  Md,  Geik.  4m  fiois« 
Bi9t9r,  EwleMHU.  Potit.  torn.  i.  p.  770, 
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b  yet  by  no  meuis  destitute  of  probability,  siiioe  obnt.  xl 
the  bypodK^sb  of  die  nominalists  might  be  very  z^^^  ''' 
successfully  employed  in  defending  the  doctrine  of 
Berenger,  concerning  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord^s 
supper. 

IX.  The  sect  of  the  nominalists  had  for  their  chief 
a  certain  person  called  John,  who,  on  account  of 
his  logical  subtilty,  was  simamed  the  Sophist, 
wluch  is  the  only  circumstance  we  know  of  his 
hktory/  His  principal  disciples  were  Robert  of 
Paris,  Roscelin  of  Compiegne,  and  Amoul  of  Laon, 
wfaopropagated  his  doctrine  with  industiy  and  suc- 
cess, to  wiK>m  we  may  add,  with  some  probability, 
Redmbert,  the  master  of  a  famous  school  at  Li^ 
in  Flanders,  who  is  said,  according  to  the  quibbling 
humour  of  the  times,  to  have  read  nominal  iogic 
to  his  disciples^  while  Odo,  whom  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  mention,  instructed  his  scholars  in 
reality/  The  most  renowned  of  all  the  nominal 
I^hilosophers  of  this  age  was  Roscefen;  and  hence 

•  Tilts  Meount  we  luiTe  from  the  unknoim  aathor  of  the  Fragmcnttm 
MUtoruB  Frandea,  a  Roberto  rege  ad  mortem  PMHppi  L  which  is  pah- 
Uibed  m  Da  Cheneys  ScHptvreo  Miotorue  Franmatt  ton.  iv<  p,  (KH  «lk«M 
voids  are  as  foUows.  «<  lo  Dialeot&ea  hi  poteotos  cxtUonintSopluitato 
^obaaoes,  qui  artem  SophisUoun  Toealefls  esse  disseruit,"  Ice.  Du  Bern* 
laj»  SUot*  Mtuiem,  Pario,  torn.  i»  p.  4ia»  ei  618»  eoftjeetiins  that  this 
John  the  Sophist  was  the  same  pemm  with  John  of  Chavtt*es»  simamed 
the  JDetrfp  who  was  first  physieian  to  Henry  I.  king  of  Frsnee»  and 
had  aeqnired  a  high  degree  of  renowa  by  his  genius  and  eradition. 
The  mme  anthor,  p.  877,  tells  ns»  that  Joha  had  for  his  master^  GiraU 
dos  of  Orleans,  who  was  an  Incomparable  poet,  and  an  ezeellent  rheto- 
rielan,  but  he  adfanees  this  without  any  proof.  Mabilloo,  on  the  other 
hand,  m  his  jStmai.  BemdUi'  torn.  ▼.  lib.  hvil.  §  Iczriil.  p.  961,  sopposee 
that  John  the  Kaminallst  was  the  mme  person  who  made  known  tB 
Ansehn  the  error  of  RoseeBans  eoncermng  the  three  persons  in  the  god« 


•  The  paimge  In  the  original  is  «*Qai  diileetlcam  cTerieis  snlt  in  voce. 
legebat,  qnnm  Odo  in  re  diseipnUs  legeret."  See  Herlmannus,  Mktor, 
rutouPMiomio  MotuuterH  8H,  Martini  Tomaceno.  in  naoherii  Spicile^ 
jfio  Veter,  Scriptor.  torn.  ii.  p.  8t9. 
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omr.  XL  it  is  that  many  have  considered  faim  as  Ae  due! 
'and  founder  of  that  sect»  and  that  he  is  8t9  con- 
sidered  as  such  by  several  learned  men. 


FART    II. 


tiOB 


CHAPTER  II. 


OOMCEBKDrO  THB   DOCTORS   AMU  IfOnflTBaS  0V  TSB  CaOBOB,  in 

m  FORM  OF  ooviaxMBKr  jxBss»  7at»  cmrsm. 


ThecA»     L  All  the  records  of  this  century  loudly  com- 
plain of  the  vices  that  reigned  among  the  rulers  of 
the  church,  and  in  general^  among  all  the  sacerdotal 
orders ;  they  also  deplore  tliat  universal  decay  of 
piety  and  discipline,  that  was  the  consequence  of 
this  corruption  in  a  set  of  men,  who  were  bound 
to  support,  by  their  example,  their  authcvii^rj  and 
their  instructions,  the  sacred  interests  of  t^&^ 
wad  virtue.    The  western  bishops  were  t^o  sooner 
dfivufeed  to  the  rank  of  dukes,  counts,  and  nolM 
and  enriched  vnth  ample  territoriu,  than  tbej^g^^^ 
themselves  up  entirely  to  the  dominion  of  pleasure 
and  ambiti<m,  and  whc^y  employed  in  displayiiig 
the  magnificence  of  their  temporal  statiousi  fre- 
quented the  courts  of  princes,  accompanied  always 
with  a  splendid  train  of  attendants  and  domestics."^ 
The  inferior  orders  of  the  clergy  were  also  lic^ 
tious  in  their  own  way ;  few  among  them  P^^^^*^^ 
any  remains  of  piety  and  virtue,  we  migot  add  of 

•  See  among  other  examplea  of  tliis  episcopal  grandear,  that  ofAdatotn 
in  Adam.  JBremeru,  lib.  iii.  eap.  xiiii*  p»  S8«  lib*  It.  cap*  xizr.  p*  S^  ^^ 
of  Gauther,  in  the  LectiweM  Antiq%i€  of  Caiiiuu8»  torn.  iii.  pwi''  9*  '^ 
and  that  of  Manassei,  in  the  Muaeum  JtaScum  of  MabiUoa>tflBi«  if- 
114.    AddtoaltthewManUorii.^ii^.iraiLmdli^tfiilbtom.iiJ^^ 
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decency  and  dt^cr^tion*.   WUHe  their  rtders  wiw  ^^^ 
w^owiqg  ui  luxury,  and  basking  in  the  beams  of  ^^^^■"■. 
i^orldly  pomp  mi  i^[deiidour,  they  were  indulging 
themselves,  without  the  least  sense  of  shame,  in 
fraudulent    practices,    in  impure  and  lascivious 
gratifications,  and  even  in  the  commission  of  the 
mo9t  flagitious  crimes.    The  Grecian  clergy  were 
somewhat  less  chargeable  with  these  shocking  ir«^ 
regularities,  as  the  oakaoities  under  which  their 
country  groaned,  imposed  a  restraint  upon  their 
passions,  aud  gave  a  check  to  their  licentiousness. 
Yet,  notwitbstandiog  these  salutary  restraints,  there 
were  few  examples  of  piety  and  virtue  to  be  found 
among  them. 

nT  The  authority  and  lustre  of  the  Latin  chmrch.  The 

or  to  speak  more  properly,  the  power  and  domin  ^"^ 

ion  of  the  Roman  pontife,  arose  in  this  century  to 

tfaeir  highest  period,  though  they  arose  bjr  de^rees^ 

and  had  much  oppo$itic»  and  many  difficulties  to 

qdnquer.    In  the  preceding  age,  the  ponti&  had 

acquiredagreatdegfeeof  authorit/in  religious  mat^ 

ters,  and  in  every  thing  that  related  to  the  govenu 

ment  of  the  church ;  and  their  credit  and  it^ence 

increased  prodi^ously  tosvard  the  commencemoxt 

of  this  century.  Forthenthey  received  tfvepompoufl 

titfles  qS  masters  of  the  iaorld^?aidpopesj  i.  e.  universal 

fathers;  they  presidedalso  everywhere  in  the  eoun- 

eils  by  their  legates ;  assumed  the  authorify  of  8U« 

preme  arbiters  in  all  oxitroversies  that  arose  coiu 

ceming  religion  or  church  discipline ;  and  main* 

tained  the  pretended  rights  of  the  church  against 

the  encroachments  and  usurpations  of  kings  and 

princes.    Their  authority  however  was  confined 

within  certain  limits ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  it  was 

restrained  by  sovereign  princes,  that  it  might  not 

«  arrogantly  aim  at  civil  dominion ;  and  on  the  oth* 

er,  it  was  opposed  by  the  bishops  themselves,  that 

it  might  not  arise  to  ^,  spiritual  despotbm,  and  \xU 

teriy  destroy  the  liberty  and  privileges  of  jsynods 
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cn<T.  xt,  aod'COuncils*"'  From  the  time.  o£  Leo  IX.  ike 
H^^ZJ^*  popes  employed  everjr  m^od,  which  the  moflC 
artful  ambition  could  suggest,  to  remove  these 
limits^  and  to  render  their  dominion  both  despotic 
and  universal.  They  not  only  aspired  to  the  char'- 
acter  of  supreme  leg^shtors  in  the  church,  to  an 
unlimited  jurisdiction  over  all  synods  and  coumuts, 
whether  geaeral  or  provincial,  to  the  sde  distriba<^ 
tion  of  all  eccfesiastioal  honours  and  benefices  as 
divinely  authorized  aad  aj^inted  for  that  purpose, 
but  they  carried  their  inscdent  pretensions  so  6r  as 
.  to  ^ve  themselves  out  for  lords  of  the*  univerK, 
arbiters  of  the  fate  of  kingdoms  and  empires,  and 
supreme  rulers  over  the  kings  and  princes  of  the 
eardi.  Before  Leo  IX.  no  pope  was  so  enormous- 
ly impudent  as  to  claim  this  unbounded  authority, 
or  to  assume  the  power  of  transferring  territories 
and  pprovinces  from  thrir  lawful  possessors  to  new 
maslers.  This  pontiff  gave  liie  example  of  sudi 
an  amazing  pretension  to  his  holtf  successors,  by 
gpnanting  to  the  Normans,  who  hs^  setded  in  Itdy, 
the  lands  and  territories  which  they  had  already 
usurped,  or  were  employed  in  forcing  out  of  tiie 
hands  of  the  Greeks  and  Saracens.'  The  ambi- 
tion however  of  the  aspiring  popes  was  opposed  by 
the  emperors,  the  kings  of  France,  by  WiUiam  the 
Conqueror,  who  was  now  seated  on  the  throne  of 
England,  and  was  the  boldest  assertor  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  royalty  against  thehighdaimsof 

w  The  levj  l«inied  Ui«nogr»  id  his  Jt$a«rfh  CMiIra  Prmikgimm  Siu 
Medardi'  part  li.  eap.  xxsi*  opp>  |om«Jui.  part  iL-p*  50r,  haa'glvMi  ncaft 
aceunte  aeeoont  of  the  eecJesUstieal  hwp  and  of  the  pov«r  of  the  hi* 
«rarohy  daring  this  wntaej,  which  he  eoUeeted  from  the  letters  of  pope 
Gregory  YIL  (rom  whieh  aeeoaiit  it  appears,  that  Gregoiy,  ambitions 
as  he  was,  did  not  pretend  to  ■  supreme  and  despode  authorltf  In  the 
ehnroh.  ' 

•  See  Gaofr.  MaUoteiffft  BStt,  Sicula,  fib.  I.  eap.  x^r.  p.  553,  torn,  vl 
S^pt^r^JMUmuUtnU  oC^Hietrandator  has  here  iiieorporatetltlie 
iiot»  *  of  the  origiaal  iipto  the  l«Kt : 
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tbe  apostolic  see/  aiid  also  by  several  odier  princes. 
Kor  did  the  bishops,  particularly  those  of  France 
and  Germany,  sit  tamely  silent  under  the  papal 
yoke ;  many  of  them  endeavoured  to  maintain 
their  rights  and  the  privileges  of  the  church ;  but 
as  many,  seduced  by  the  alluremoits  of  interest  ot 
the  dictates  of  superstition,  sacrificed  their  liber^ 
ties,  and  yidded  to  the  pontiffs.  Hence  it  happen- 
ed, tfa^  these  imperious  lords  of  the  church,  though 
they  did  not  entirely  gain  their  point,  nor  satiny 
tx)  the  full  their  ragii^  ambition,  yet  obtained  vast 
augmentations  of  power,  and  extended  their  au- 
tb^ty  from  day  to  day. 

•  UL  The  see  of  Rome,  after  die  death  of  Silv^- 
ter  11.  which  happened  in  the  year  1003,  was  fill- 
ed successively  by  John  XVII.  John  XVIII.  and 
Sergius  IV.  none  of  whose  pontificates  were  dis- 
tinguished by  any  memorable  events  ;  it  is  how* 
ever  proper  to  xriismre,  that  these  three  popes  were 

1  See  Eadmeri  ff^Uria  rnvfifumf  lib*  i.  p.  td»'w)iieb  k  poUUhed  ^ 
the  end  of  the  vorki  of  AiweUa,  arehUiibe^  of  Ganterimiy.  It  is  prop* 
er  to  olMcrre  herej  that  if  k  it  trae  on  the  one  handf  lh«t  WUImih  thq 
Cooqueror  opposed,  on  many  ooeaaioiiSy  vith  the  vtmort  vehemenoe 
And  zeal  the  growing  power  of  the  Roman  pontifif,  and  of  the  aspiring 
bishops ;  it  is  no  less  certain,  on  the  other,  that  to  aoeomplish  his  am* 
bSdoiis  ^ievs,  he,  Hke  many  other  European  princes,  had  recourse  to 
tlM  inSiieaee  of  the  pontiffs  upon  the  minds  of  the  muUittide,  and  there- 
lif  nowMied  adA  eneouraged  the  pride  and  ambition  of  the  court  of 
Rone.  For  ^htk  be  yim  forepttriKg  all  things  Amp  his  ezpedHion  into 
EDgiandy  he  sent  ambassadors  to  pope  Alexander  H.  "in  order,"  as 
Matthew  Paiia  Uft,  BU^  MajT^  lib.  i.  p.  S,  >*to  have  his  ondertalkiog 
approved  and  jasdfied  by  apostolieal  authority ;  and  the  pope,  having 
considered  the  etaima  of  the  contending  parties,  sent  a  $tandard  to  Wil* 
liam  as  the  omen  of  his  appronehiog  rojaltf."  It  is  highly  probable, 
that  the  Normans  in  Italy  had  made  the  same  humble  request  to  Leo 
IX*  and  demanded  his  ooaArmatlon  boch  of  the  possessions  they  had  ac- 
quired, and  of  those  they  designed  to  usurp.  And  when  we  consider  all 
libis,  St  win  not  appear  so  eorprising  that  tbn  pope*  nunnd  ait  onivend 
«mpirQ».  since  they  were  enoonnfed  to  this  by  thn  mei 
tad  serrile  homage  of  the  Anropenii  piiaees. 
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CENT.  XT.  confirmed  in  the  see  of  Rome  by  the  approbation 
.1^^":  and  authority  of  the  emperors,  under  whose  reign 
they  were  elected  to  that  high  dignity*  Benedict 
VIIL  who  was  raised  to  the  pontificate  in  the  year 
1012,  being  obliged  by  his  competitor  Gregory  to 
leave  Rome,  fled  into  Germany  for  succour,  and 
threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Henry  11.  by  whom 
he  was  reinstated  in  the  apostolic  chair,  which  he 
possessed  in  peace  until  the  year  1024.  It  was 
during  his  pontificate,  that  those  famous  Normans, 
who  make  such  a  shining  figure  in  history,  came 
into  Italy,  and  reduced  several  of  its  richest  prov- 
inces under  their  dominion.  Benedict  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  brother  John  XIX.  who  ruled  the  church 
until  the  yea*  1033.  The  five  pontiffs  we  have 
now  been  mentioning  were  not  chargeable  with 
dishonouring  their  hi^  station  by  that  licentious^ 
ness  and  immorality  that  rendered  so  many  of  their 
successors  infamous ;  their  lives  were  virtuous ; 
at  least,  their  conduct  was  decent.  But  their  ex- 
amples had  little  effect  upon  Benedict  IX.  a  most 
abandoned  profligate,  and  a  wretch  capable  of  the 
most  horrid  crimes,  whose  flagitious  conduct  drew 
upon  him  tlie  just  resentment  of  the  Romans,  who, 
in  the  year  1038,  degraded  him  from  his  office. 
He  was  afterward  indeed  restored,  by  the  emperor 
Conrad,  to  the  papal  chair ;  but  instead  of  learn- 
ing circumspection  and  prudence  from  his  former 
disgrace,  he  grew  still  more  scandalous  in  his  life 
and  manners,  and  so  provoked  the  Roman  people 
by  his  repeated  crimes,  that  they  deposed  him  a 
second  time,  a.  d.  1044,  and  elected  in  his  place, 
John,  bishop  of  Sabina,  who  assumed  the  name  of 
Silvester  III.  About  three  months  after  this  new 
revolution,  the  relations  and  adherents  of  Benedict 
rose  up  in  arms,  drove  Silvester  out  of  the  city, 
and  restored  the  degraded  pcmtitf  to  his  forfeited 
honours,  wluch  however  he  did  not  enjoy  long ; 
for  perceiving  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  ap« 
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pcasing  the  resentment  c^  the  Romans,  lie  sold  the  cent.  xi. 
pontificate  to  John  Gratian,archpresbyter  of  Rome*  —I-"' 
who  took  the  name  of  Gregory  VI.  Thus  the 
church  had,  at  the  same  time,  two  chiefs,  Silves- 
ter and  Gregory,  whose  rivality  was  the  occasion  of 
much  trouble  and  confusion.  This  contest  was 
terminated  in  the  year  1046,  in  the  council  held  at 
Sutri,  by  the  eraperor'Henry  III.  who  so  ordered 
matters,  that  Benedict,  Gregory,  and  Silvester 
were  declared  ynworthy  of  the  pontificate,  and 
Suidger,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  was  raised  to  that 
dignity,  which' he  enjoyed  for  a  short  time  under 
the  title  of  Clement  II.» 

IV.  After  the  death  of  Clement  II.  which  hap* 
peoed  in  the  year  1047,  Benedict  IX.  though  twice 
degraded,  aimed  anew  at  the  papal  dignity,  and 
accordingly  forced  himself  into  St.  Peter's  chair 
'  for  the  third  time.  But  the  year  following  he  was 
obliged  to  surrender  the  pontificate  to  Poppo,  bish- 
op of  Brixen,  known  by  the  name  of  DamasusIL 
whom  Henry  II.  elected  pope  in  Germany,  and 
sent  from  thence  into  Italy  to  take  possession  of 
Aat  dignity.  Upon  the  death  of  Damasus,  who 
ruled  the  see  of  Rome  but  three  and  twenty  days, 
the  same  emperor,  in  the  diet  held  at  WorraSy 
A.  D.  1048,  appointed  Bruno,  bishop  of  Toul,  to 
succeed  him  in  the  pontificate.  This  prelate  is 
known  in  the  list  of  the  popes  by  the  name  of  Leo 
IX.  and  his  private  virtues,  as  well  as  his  public 
acts  of  zeal  and  pietv  in  the  government  of  Ae 
churchy  were  deemed  meritorious  enough  to  enti« 
de  him  to  a  place  among  the  saintly  order.  But 
if  we  deduce  from  these  pretended  virtues  his  ve- 

s  Id  this  oompendioas  mccoant  of  the  popes,  I  hare  followed  the  rela- 
tions  of  FraDcis  and  Anthony  Pagif  Vapebrock,  and  also  those  of  Mura- 
tori»  in  his  Annales  Itaita,  persnad^l  tliat  the  learned  and  judicious 
reader  will  justify  my  treating  with  the  utmost  oontempt,  what  Baro- 
»iu9  and  others  hare  alleged  in  faToor  of  Gregory  TI* 

VOL.  JI.  59 
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CENT.  XI.  hement  zeal  for  augmenting  the  opulence  and  au- 
'^*^  "'  Aority  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  his  laudable 
severity  in  correcting  and  punishing  certain  enor- 
mous vices/  which  were  Common  among  the  cler- 
gy during  his  pontificate,  there  will  remain  little  in 
the  life  and  administration  of  this  pontiff,  that  could 
give  him  any  pretension  to  such  a  distinction.  It 
is  at  least  certain,  that  many,  who  industriously 
conceal  or  excuse  the  numerous  infirmities  and 
failings  of  the  pontiffs,  censure,  with  the  utmost 
freedom,  the  temerity  and  injustice  of  the  measures 
he  took  toward  the  conclusion  of  his  days.  Such, 
among  others,  was  the  war  which  he  inconsider- 
ately entered  into,  in  the  year  1053,  with  the  Nor- 
mans, whose  neighbourhood  he  did  not  like,  and 
whom  he  was  grieved  to  see  in  the  possession  of 
Apulia.  His  temerity  indeed  was  severely  pun* 
ished  by  the  issue  of  Ais  war,  from  which  he  de- 
rived the  bitterest. fruits,  being  taken  prisoner  by 
the  enemy,  and  led  captive  to  Benevento.  Here 
dismal  reflections  upon  his  unhappy  fate  preyed 
upon  his  spirits,  and  threw  him  into  a  dangerous 
fit  of  sickness ;  so  that  after  a  year's  imprisonment 
he  was  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  concluded  his  days 
on  the  19th.  of  April,  a.  d.  1054.^ 

▼.  After  the  death  of  Leo  the  papal  chair  was 
filled,  in  the  year  1055,  by  Gebhard,  bishop  of 
Eichstadt,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Victor  IL 
ami  after  governing  the  church  about  three  years, 
was  succeeded  by  Stephen  IX.  brother  to  God- 
firey,  duke  of  Lorrain,  who  died  a  few  months  after 

fCf  •  Is  Mvenl  covneili  whM  he  aiaenibled  ki  Italy,  Fivnoes  and 
QeniMf,  he  prap«9e4  rigorom  laws  agaimt  liraoay,  8odoRi7>  iiieea- 

teoat  and  adulterooa  marriages ;  the  custom  of  eanying  arms  that,  vas 
grown  universal  among  the  c1ei*gj ;  the  apostasy  of  the  monks  vho 
abandoned  their  habit  and  renounced  their  profession,  Sec 

^  See  the  Acta  Sanctonim  ad  d.  xix.  Jlprilis,  torn,  iii-  p.  643.  But, 
JUtteraire  de  la  France,  torn.  vii.  p.  459.  Giannone  ffist.  de  ^aple^ 
torn.  ii.  p*  52. 
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his  election.  Nothing  memorable  happened  un-  cbmt.  u. 
der  the  administration  of  these  two  pontiffs.  Gcr-  J^^  **' 
rard,  bishop  of  Florence,  who  obtained  the  papa* 
cy»  A.  D.  1058,  and  took  the  name  of  Nicolas  IL 
makes  a  greater  figure  in  history  than  several  of 
his  predecessors.*  We  pass  in  silence  John,  bish- 
op of  Veletri,  who  usurped  the  pontificate,  as  also 
the  title  of  Benedict  X.  after  t^e  deatt  of  Ste- 

Ehen,  and  who  was  deposed  with  ignominy,  after 
aving  possessed  about  nine  months  the  dignity,  to 
which  he  had  no  other  title  than  what  he  derived 
from  lawless  violence.  Nicolas,  upon  the  remov* 
al  of  this  usurper,  assembled  a  council  at  Rome^ 
A.  D.  1059,  in  which,  among  many  salutary  laws 
designed  to  heal  the  inveterate  disorders  that  had 
afflicted  the  church,  one  remarkable  decree  was 
passed  for  changing  the  ancient  form  of  electing 
the  Roman  pontiff;  this  alteration  was  designed  to 
prevent  the  tumults  and  commotions  which  arose 
in  Rome,  and  the  factions  which  divided  Italy, 
when  a  new  pope  was  to  be  elected.  The  same 
pontiff  received  the  homage  of  the  Normans,  and 
solemnly  created  Robert  Guiscard,  duke  of  Apu- 
lia, Calabria,  and  Sicily,  on  condition  that  he  should . 
observe,  as  a  faithful  vassal,  an  inviolable  allegi- 
ance to  the  Roman  church,  and  pay  an  annual  trib- 
ute in  acknowledgment  of  his  subjection  to  the 
apostolic  see.  By  what  authority  Nicolas  confirm^ 
ed  die  Norman  prince  in  the  possession  of  these 
provinces,  is  more  than  we  know ;  certain  it  is» 
diat  he  had  no  sort  of  property  in  the  lands  which 
he  granted  so  liberally  to  the  Normans,  who  held 
them  already  by  the  odious  right  of  conquest.*^ 

•  Beside  the  aecounti  ^ven  of  Nicolas  II.  by  the  writers  of  the  papal 
historj^  there  is  a  particular  and  accurate  history  of  this  pODtiffdrawa 
up  by  the  benedictioe  monks,  in  the  ISst,  zitter.  de  la  France^  tom*Tii. 
p.  515. 

*  Sea  Maratori  ^tmaU  d'ltoHaf  torn.  ti.  p.  ISS.  BarOBlu*  AmuU.  u4 
A.  1960. 
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CE»T.  XL  Perhaps  the  lordly  pontiff  founded  this  right  of 
^^""^  "'  cession  upon  the  fictitious  donation  of  Constantine, 
which  has  been  already  taken  notice  of  in  the  course 
of  this  history  ;  or  probably  seduced  by  the  artful 
and  ambitious  suggestions  of  Hildebrand,  who  had 
himself  an  eye  upon  the  pontificate,  and  afterward 
filled  it,  in  effect,  under  the  adopted  name  of  Greg- 
ory VII.  he  ima^ned  that,  as  Christ's  vicegerent, 
the  Roman  pontiff  was  the  king  of  kings,  and  had 
the  whole  universe  for  his  domain.     It  is  well 
known  that  HildcbranS  had  a  supreme  ascendant 
in  the  counsels  of  Nicolas,  and  that  the  latter  nei- 
ther undertook  nor  executed  any  thing  )vithout  his 
direction.    Be  that  as  it  ma/,  it  was  the  feudal 
grant  made  to  Guiscard  by  this  pope,  that  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  or  of  the 
two  Sicilies,  and  of  the  sovereignty  over  that  king- 
dpm  which  the  Roman  ponti&  constantly  claim, 
and  which  the  Sicilian  monarchs  annually  acknowl- 
edge, 
rflEI*'^'     VL  Before  the  pontificate  ofNicblas  11.  the  popes 
to^  rf  dS  ^^^  chosen  not  only  by  the  suffrages  of  the  ccr- 
r»v^         dinaUj  but  also  by  those  of  the  whole  Roman  cler- 
gy, the  nobility,  die  burgesses,  and  the  assembly 
of  the  people.     An  election,  in  which  such  a  con. 
fused  and  jarring  multitude  was  concemed,  conid 
SKyt  but  produce  continual  fections,  animosities,  and 
tumults.    To  prevent  these,  as  far  as  was  posablc, 
this  artful  and  provident  pontiff  had  a  law  passed 
by  which  the  cardinals^  as  well  presb)rters  as  bish- 
ops, were  empowered,  upon  a  vacancy  in  the  sec 
<rf  Rome,  to  elect  a  new  pope,  without  any  prejo- 
dice  to  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  Roman  empe- 
rors in  this  important  matter.*    Nor  were  the  rest 

OCJ*  •  It  doei  not  appear  that  Nleolas  was  at  aU  wMtiUm  abort  tke 
prWileg«t  of  the  emperor,  and  fait  aathority  in  the  election  of  thcbi*- 
op  of  Rome ;  for  the  words  of  the  decree  in  all  the  Tarioos  oopiex)^" 
are  to  this  import;  «'  the  enrdinafo  shidl  first  doHberalCe  cooMrfiSfiS^' 
elcttionof  apontifi;  and  the  consent  of  the  other  dergrtBdtftbe 
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of  the  clergy,  with  the  burgesses  and  people^ 
excluded  from  all  part  in  this  election,  since  their 
consent  was  solemnly  demanded,  and  also  esteem- 
ed  of  much  weight/    In  consequence  however  of 

feople  shall  be  required  to  eoo^m  tkeir  ehoiee.  The  pope  riiall  te 
•hoftee  out  of  the  members  that  oompoee  the  chureh  of  Bomes  if  a  prop- 
er person  can  be  foand  amoD|;  them ;  if  not,  he  sliall  be  elected  else* 
vhere*  All  this  without  any  prejudice  to  the  honour  of  our  dear  soa 
Henrj^  who  Is  now  king  and  shall  be  soon  emperor>  as  we  hare  already 
prumised  him,  or  to  the  honour  of  his  successors  on  whom  the  apostolie 
see  shall  confer  personally  and  successively  the  same  high  privilege." 
Here  we  see  the  good  pontiff  taking  manifestly  advantage  of  the  minor- 
ity of  Henry  IV.  to  depreciate  and  diminish  the  ancient  prerogatives  of 
ihe  imperial  crown,  and  to  magnify  the  authority  of  the  papal  ioaitre ; 
for  he  declares,  as  a  peretnal  righi  gmated  by  the  Boman  see  to  eaeh 
emperor  for  himself  the  privilege  of  ooafirming  the  pope's  eleetlon ; 
vrhereas  it  is  well  known  that  that  prtvilege  had  been  vested  in  the  em- 
perors of  Germany  during  many  preeeding  ages.  See  Fleury»  JEcek^, 
Hi9U  vol.  xiii.  livre  Ix.  p.  64,-  65j  Brussels  edition.  It  is  proper  to  observe 
here,  that  the  cringing  and  ignoble  submission  of  Charles  the  Bald,  who 
would  not  accept  of  the  title  of  emperor  before  it  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  occasioned,  in  process  of  time,  that  absurd 
notion  that  the  papal  consecration  was  requisite  in  order  to  qualify  the 
kings  of  Germany  to  assume  the  title  of  Roman  emperors,  though,  with- 
out that  consecration,  these  kings  had  all  Italy  under  their  dominion, 
and  exercised  m  every  part  of  it  varioos  riglits  and  prerogatives  of  sov- 
ereignty. Hence  the  kin^i  of  Gemany  were  first  styled  kings  of  the 
Franks  and  Lombards,  afterward  kioga  of  the  Romans  until  the  year 
1508,  when  Maximilian  I.  ehaaged  the  title  of  iknif  into  that  of  eM/eror. 
f  The  decree  of  Nicolas  concerning  the  eUiction  of  the  Roman  poatMT 
is  to  be  found  in  many  authors^  and  particularly  in  the  CoacUUu  But 
upon  comparing  together  several  copies  of  this  famous  decree,  I  found 
them  in  many  respects  very  different  from  each  other.  In  some  copies 
the  decree  appears  abridged  ;  in  others,  it  is  long  and  prolix.  In  some 
it  seems  favourable  to  the  rightB  and  privileges  of  the  Roman  emperors ; 
in  others,  it  appears  to  have  the  contrary  tendency.  The  most  ample 
copy  is  that  which  we  find  in  the  Ckromcon  Farfeme  iu  Muratori's 
ScHptorea  rerum  ItaUcarum^  torn.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  645,  which  differs  how- 
ever, in  various  circumstances,  from  that  which  is  published  by  Hugo 
Floriacensis,  in  his  book  De  reffia^potettate  et  %aeerdotaU  dignitatem  in 
Baiuzii  Mfcettawitg  torn.  iv.  p.  69.    Notwithstanding  the  diversity 
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CENT.  XL  this  new  reflation,  the  cardinals  acted  the  princi- 
^^^'^  "•  pal  part  in  the  creation  of  the  new  pontiff;  though. 
'^'''^''''''^  they  suffered  for  a  long  time  much  opposition  both 
from  the  sacerdotal  orders  and  the  Roman  ciuzens, 
*  who  were  constantly  either  reclaiming  their  ancient 
rights,  or  abusing  the  privilege  they  yet  retained  of 
confirming  the  election  of  every  new  pope  by  their 
approbation  and  consent.    In  the  following  century 
there  was  an  end  put  to  all  these  disputes  by  Alex- 
ander III.  who  was  so  lucky  as  to  finish  and  com- 
plete what  Nicolas  had  only  begun,  and  who  trans- 
ferred and  confined  to  the  college  of  cardinals  the 
right  of  electing  to  the  apostolic  see,  excluding  the 
nobility,  the  people,  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy  from 
ail  concern  in  this  important  matter.^ 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  the  cardinals^  and  the  nature 
of  their  privileges  and  functions.  Many  writers  * 
have  treated  this  subject  in  an  ample  manner,  and 
have  shed  upon  it  a  profusion  of  erudition,  which 
deserves    no  doubt  the  highest  applause  ;    but 

that  there  is  in  the  copies  of  this  famous  decree,  they  all  ag;ree  in  eon- 
firming  the  aceoQDts  we  have  giren  of  the  plans  and  pontificate  of  Nicolas. 

t  See  Mahillon,  Conan,  m  Ord,  Roman,  torn.  ii«  Mtuei  Italici,  p.  114. 
Constant*  Cenn!  Pr^  ad  CondUum  Lateran,  Stephani  iii.  p.  18.  Bom* 
\7X^  in  4to.    Frane.  Pagi  Breviarium  Pontif,  Rmmmor,  torn.  ii.  p.  374. 

03*  ^  The  translator  has  here  incorporated  into  the  text  the  long  and 
important  note  *  of  the  original  ednceming  the  cardindU,  The  dia- 
tions  and  references  only  are  thrown  into  the  notes. 

*  The  authors  who  hare  written  concerning  the  name,  origin^  and 
.  rights  of  the  cardinahf  are  enumerated  tij  Jo.  Alh.  Fabricius,  in  his 
JSibUo^,  Antiquar.  p.  455,  456.  Casp.  Sagittarius  Jktrod  odHUtoriam 
Eeclewft.  cap.  zxiz.  p.  TTl,  et  Jo.  And.  Sehmidios  in  Supplement,  p. 
644.  Christ  Gry|»hiaa  Ita^fge  ad  BUtoriam  SdteuU  x^ii.  p.  480,  add  to 
thete  Lador.  Thomassint  IHfcipUna  EcelewUt  veto*  et  hmo,  torn.  L  Bh. 
ii.  cap.  115, 116,  p.  616,  and  liud.  Ant*  Murmtori,  whose  learned  diiaer- 
tation  Ve  Origine  Caitdinalatu^  is  published  ia  hk  JIntiq.  itoL  mcM 
itvi^  torn.  T.  p.  156. 
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they  are,  generally  speaking,  defective  in  perspi*  cent,  xl 
cuity  and  precision ;  nor  do  I  know  of  any  who  I^^ZJll 
have  confined  themselves  to  the  true  state  of  the 
question,  and  investigated,  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner,  the  true  origin  of  the  office  of  cardinal,  and  the 
reasons  that  occasioned  the  institution  of  that  order 
of  ecclesiastics.  Several  learned  men  have  employ- 
ed much  time  and  labour  in  fixing  the  sense  of  the 
word  cardinal^  and  in  illustrating  its  meaning  from 
ancient  monuments  and  records ;  but  however  w<H'- 
thy  of  a  curious  philologist  these  researches  may 
be,  yet  they  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  clear  up 
the  point  in  question,  or  to  convey  an  accurate  and 
satis&ctory  notion  of  the  true  origin  of  the  college 
of  cardinals,  and  the  nature  of  that  ecclesiastical  dig* 
nity  •    It  is  certain  that  the  word  cardinal^  when  ^« 
plied  to  persons  or  things,  or  more  especially  to  the 
sacred  order,  was,  according  to  the  language  of  the 
middle  age,  a  term  of  dubious  signification,  and  was 
susceptible  of  various  senses.  It  is  also  well  known 
that  in  former  times  this  title  was  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  the  priests  and  ministers  of  the  church 
of  Ronie,  but  was  in  use  in  all  the  Latin  church- 
es, and  that  not  only  the  secular  clergy,  but  also 
the  regular y  such  as  abbots,  canons,  and  monks, 
were  capable  of  this  denomination,  and  were  styled 
eardinalsy  though  in  different  senses.  But  after  the 
pontificate  of  Alexander  III.  the  common  use  of 
the  term  cardinal  was  gradually  diminished,  and  it 
was  confined  to  such  only  as  were  immediately 
concerned  in  the  election  of  the  pope,  and  who  had 
the  right  of  suffrage  in  this  weighty  matter.     So 
that  when  we  inquire  into  the  origin  of  the  college 
of  cardinals  at  Rome^  the  question  is  not,  who  they 
were  that  in  the  remoter  periods  of  the  church  were 
distinguished  among  the  Latins  in  general,  or  at 
Rome  in  particular,  from  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  by 
the  name  of  cardinals  ;  nor  do  we  inquire  into  the 
proper  signification  of  that  term,  or  into  the  various 
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decease  of'  ihe  biriiop  of-  ' 
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ed  pnfM%li%  iiid  pMvioiialjFlo^att  < 
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-theeleetlRM>fi 
vufubud  Utnop^j  MiJPWMi(li9*€WVJIiM&4HpbMiyi^r 
ti^  lb?nir!Mve  te  ^nmifaitly  to.^ 
seven  bishc^  wliobdongedita  Ae  < 
toiy  of  Rome,  whom^  Nk^ks  oaU%' 
edict,  emnprcfimtiales  ^fiiicefii^  aft  epMltt-^wU^ 
had  been  ««^49BfiiM  i3f  Leo  I^aadwl^^ 
dislingnished  bjrlbe  titk  of  iMmfim/  iuA^loog 
before  the  present  caitury.    The  wofds  m  Nioo* 


03**^  The  pMWffe  of  the  ediet,  which  v«  hiare  1 
Hug*  Flomcns  ia  Bthizli  Mi^celL  torn.  ii&  |k.  6^  roM  tlwsiiR  lb*  ot%- 
iaal*  **  OoofttHaimuft  ut«  oteunte  hnjuA  RonaMi  miiv; 
Pontifiee«  tmprimity  Catdinalew  Epitc9pi  dlUgc«tiM&»a  jnnifil  i 
tionc  traetantes,  mox  sibi  €lm€99  Ciupdmalea  mSUhtmik  aievft  idiiinit 
Clerus  et  Populos  ad  aonsensum  noTC  eiectionit  aoeed^nt.'* 
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las  confinn  this  account  of  the  matter,  and  place  it  cbmt.  xl 
bejond  all  possibility  of  contradiction ;  for  he  de- 
clares, that  by  cardinal  bishops  he  understands  those 
to  whom  it  belonged  to  consecrate  the  pontUfelect  ^ 
"  Since  the  apostolic  see,'*  observes  the  papal  legu 
islator,  "cannot  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
superior  or  metropolitan,'  the  cardinal  bishops  must 
necessarily  supply  the  place  of  a  metropolitan,  and 
fix  the  elected  pontiff  on  the  summit  of  apostolic 
exaltation  and  empire.""  Now  it  is  well  known, 
that  the  seven  bishops  of  Rome,  abovementioned, 
had  the  privilege  of  consecrating  the  Roman  pontiff* 
All  these  things  being  duly  considered,  we  shall 
immediately  perceive  the  true  nature  and  meaning 
of  the  famous  edict,  according  to  which  it  is  man-* 
ifest,  that,  upon  the  death  of  a  pontiff,  the  cardinal 
bishops  were  first  to  deliberate  ahne  concerning  a 
proper  successor,  and  to  examine  the  respective 
merit  of  the  candidates  that  might  pretend  to  this 
high  dignity,  and  afterward  to  call  in  the  cardinal 
clerks^  not  only  to  demand  their  counsel,  but  also 
to  join  with  tliem  in  the  election.  The  word 
clerk  here  bears  the  same  sense  with  that  ofpreS' 
byter^  and  it  is  undeniably  certain,  that  the  name 
of  cardinal  presbyters  was  given  to  the  minbters  of 
the  eight  and  twenty  Roman  parishes^  or  principal 
churches.  Ail  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  of  whatever 
order  or  rank  they  might  be,  were,  together  with  the 
people,  expressly  excluded  from  the  right  of  votbg 
in  the  election  of  the  pontiff,  thoudi  they  were  al- 
lowed what  is  called  a  negative  suffrage,  and  their 

(C^  '  In  the  consecration  of  a  new  bUhop  in  any  proTince  the  metro- 
politan always  bore  the  principal  part ;  as  therefore  there  was  no  metro- 
politan to  instal  the  pope,  cardinal  bishops  performed  that  ceremony. 

^  Saeh  are  the  swelling  and  bombastio  terms  of  the  edict  **  Q.aia 
■edes  apostolica  super  se  metropolitanam  habere  non  potest ;  cardinalei 
episcopi  metropoUtani  yiee  procul  dubio  fangantur^qui  electom  antiata* 
tern  ad  apostoliei  culminis  apioem  provebant" 

VOL.   U.  60 
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CBNT.  XI.  consent  was  required  to  what  the  others  had  done. 

PART^.  p^^^  ^jj  which  it  appears,  that  the  college  of  elec- 
tors, who  chose  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  who  after 
this  period  were  called  cardinals  in  a  new  and  un- 
usual acceptation  of  that  term,  consisted,  according 
to  their  original  establisliment,  by  Nicolas  II.  <rf 
only  two  orders,  namely,  cardinal  bishops  and  car- 
dinal  clerks^  or  presby  ters.*" 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  before  we  finish  this 
digression,  that  the  famous  decree  of  Nicolas  could 
not  obtain  the  force  of  a  law.  "  It  is  evident,"  says 
Anselm,  bishop  of  Luccay^"  *^  that  the  edict  of  Ni- 
colas  is,  and  always  has  been,  without  the  smallest 
degree  of  weight  or  authority.  But  in  affirming 
tliis,  I  have  not  the  least  design  to  cast  any  reflec- 
tion upon  the  blessed  memory  of  that  pontiff,  or  to 
derogate  from  the  applause  that  is  due  to  his  vir- 
tues. As  a  man  however  he  was  fallible,  and  through 
the  weakness  that  is  inseparable  from  humanity, 
was  liable  to  be  seduced  into  measures  that  weie 
inconsistent  with  equity  and  justice."    It  is  true, 

*  We  muit  therefbre  Uke  eare  that  we  be  not  misled  by  the  error  of 
Onuphr.  Paikviniua»  who  affimif,*  that  the  cardinal  biihop*  were  not 
added  to  the  ooHege  of  eardioBls  before  the  pootHieate  of  Alexander  UI. 
Nor  are  we  to  liaten  to  the  rappoaition  of  thoae  writera,  who  imagine 
thtt  certain  deaeoru  were*  from  the  beginning,  members  of  that  eoUege 
of  cardinaU  by  whom  the  popes  were  elected.  There  were  iodecd  in 
the  Roman  church,  long  before  the  edict  of  Nicolas,  and  there  still  re- 
main cardinal  deacont,  i.  e.  superintend  ants  of  those  churches  which 
have  hospitals  annexed  to  them,  and  whose  rerenaes  are  appropriated 
to  the  support  of  the  poor ;  bat  they  were  evidently  excluded  from  the 
eleetion  of  tlie  pope,  which,  by  the  ediet  of  Nieolas,  was  to  be  made  by 
the  cardinal  biahop9  and  clerkt  alone.  Hence  we  find  the  cardinalt 
plainly  distinguished  from  the  deacons  in  the  diploma  that  was  drawn 
np  for  the  election  of  Gregory  YII.  to  the  pontificate. 

^  Ansetmi  Luccenns^Wh,  ii.  coit^a Wibertam  JinUpapavHf  et9eq%iaee$ 
eju9,  in  Canisii  Lectiomb,  Antiquitf  tom.  iii.  part  i.  p.  385. 

*  ScaMsliiikBk  C«mmm.  in  Ordrnon  AWn.  p.  llf.toni.  3.  JIfoid/AiKri. 
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the  prelate  has  here  principally  in  view  that  part  of  cent,  xl 
the  edict  in  which  Nicolas  acknowledges  and  con-  1^^1_^2\ 
firms  the  right  of  the  emperors  to  ratify  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Roman  pontiff;  yet  what  he  says  is  un- 
doubtedly true  of  the  whole  edict  in  all  its  parts. 
For  the  seven  palatine  judgesj^  who  were  exclud- 
ed by  this  decree  from  the  important  privilege  they 
had  formerly  enjoyed  of  voting  in  the  election  to 
the  apostolic  see,  complained  loudly  of  the  injury 
that  was  done  them,  and  seconded  in  their  com- 
plaints by  the  various  orders^of  the  clergy,  and  by 
the   clamours  of  the  army,  the  citizens,  and  the 
multitude,  they  declared  their  opposition  to  the 
execution  of  this  edict,  and  gave  much  trouble  and 
uneasiness  to  the  cardinals  who  had  been  consti- 
tuted electors  by  Nicolas.     To  appease  these  tu- 
mults, Alexander  IIL  augmented  the  college  of 
the  electing  cardinals^  by  conferring  that  dignity 
upon  the  prior,  or  archpresbyter  of  St.  John  Lat- 
erany  the  archpresbyters  of  St.  Peter^s  and  St. 
Mary  Maggiore^  the  abbots  of  St.  PauVs  and  St. 
Laurence  without  the  waU,  and  lastly,  upon  the 
seven  palatine  judges."^    By  this  dexterous  strata- 
gem the  higher  order  of  the  clergy  was  defeated, 
and  ceased  to  oppose  the  measures  of  the  cardinal 
electors  ;  nor  indeed  could  their  opposition  be  of 
any  significancy,  since  their  chiefs  and  leaders 
were  become  members  of  the  sacred  college  insti- 
tuted by  Nicolas.     The  inferior  clergy  continued 
yet  obstinate  ;  but  their  opposition  was  vanquish- 
ed in  the  same  manner,  and  they  were  reduced  to 
silence  by  the  promotion  of  their  chiefs,  the  car- 
dinal  deacons^  to  the  dignity  of  electors.     Who  it 

p  These  judges  were  the  PiHmiceriua,  Secundiceriutt  Jlrcariua,  Sac- 
uUariut,  JProtoacrimariu9,  Primiceriut  De/eruorum,  et  Admniculator  g 
for  ft  particular  account  of  whose  respective  offices,  services,  and  privi* 
legeSi  see  Gnevii  Tketaurtu  Antiquit,    Du  Cange,  &c. 

4  Cenni  Praf*  ad  Condi  Laterafi'  Stephan,  iil.  p.  19.  MablUotb 
Cmment'  ad  Ord,  Roman*  p.  115>  ex  Punmnio* 
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CKWT.  XL  VBS,  whether  Alexander  III.  or  some  other  pon- 
I^^^'  tiff,  that  raised  the  principal  Roman  deacons  totbe 
rank  of  cardinals^  is  not  certain ;  bat  noliung  is 
more  evident  than  that  the  design  of  this  {H'omo- 
tion  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  murmurs  and  com- 
plaints of  the  inferior  clergy,  who  resented  highly 
the  violation  of  their  privileges. 

Whenthe  variousordersof  the  clergy  were  drawn 
off  from  the  opposition,  it  was  no  difficult  matter 
to  silence  the  people,  and  to  exclude  them  £rom  all 
part  in  the  election  c^  the  pontiff.  And  according- 
ly»  when,  upon  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  it  was 
proposed  to  choose  Lucius  III/  as  his  successor, 
the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  clergy  and  peo- 
ple, which  had  hitherto  been  always  esteemed  nec- 
essary to  ratify  the  election,  were  not  so  much  as 
demanded,  and  the  afiair  was  transacted  by  the 
cdlege  of  cardinals  alone,  who  have  continued  to 
maintain  that  exclusive  and  important  privilege 
even  to  our  times.  Some  writers  affirm,  that  In- 
nocent II.  had  been  elected  in  the  same  manner 
by  the  cardinals  alone,  without  the  consent  of  the 
clergy  or  the  people,  several  years  before  the  pon- 
tificate of  Lucius;'  this  may  be  true,  but  it  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose ;  for  as  the  election  of  In- 
nocent II.  was  irregular,  it  cannot  be  alleged  in  the 
case  before  us. 

VII.  From  what  has  been  observed  in  the  preced* 
ing  section  we  may  conclude,  that  the  college  of 
cardinals^  and  the  extensive  authcmty  and  import- 
ant privileges  they  enjoy  at  this  day,  derive  their 
origpin  from  the  edict  published  at  the  request  and 
under  the  pontificate  of  Nicolas  11.  that,  under  the 
tide  of  cardinalsy  this  pontiff  comprehended  the 
seven  Roman  bishops,  who  were  considered  as  his 

(ty  r  In  the  original,  instead  of  Lacias  III.  we  read  Victor  Uf-  whieh 
WM  certainlj  a  mistake  of  inadvertency  in  the  learned  author. 

'  S«e  Pagi  Breviar.  P^ntif,  fiomunsr.  torn*  il.  p*  615. 
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suffragansy  and  of  whom  the  bishop  of  Ostia  was  cent,  xl 
the  chief,  as  also  the  eight  and  twenty  ministers,  ^^1^ 
who  had  inspection  over  the  principal  Roman 
churches ;  and  that  to  these  were  added,  in  process 
of  time,  under  Alexander  III.  and  other  pontiffs^ 
new  members,  in  prder  to  appease  the  resentment 
of  those  who  looked  upon  themselves  as  injured  by 
the  edict  of  Nicolas,  and  also  to  answer  other  pur- 
poses of  ecclesiasatical  policy.     We  see  also,  from 
an  attentive  view  of  this  matter,  diat  though  the 
high  order  of  purpled  prelates,  commonly  called 
cardinabj  had  its  rise  in  the  eleventh  century,  yet  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  acquired  the  stable  and  un- 
disputed authority  of  a  legal  council  before  the  fol- 
lowing age  and  ^e  pontificate  of  Alexander  IIL 

vm.  Though  Nicolas  II.  had  expressly  acknowl- 
edged and  confirmed  in  his  edict  the  right  of  the 
emperor  to  ratify  by  his  consent  the  election  of  the 

S>ntiflf ;  his  eyes  were  no  sooner  closed,  than  the 
omans,  at  the  instigation  of  Hildebrand,  archdea- 
con, and  afterward  bishop  of  Rome,  violated  this 
imperial  privilege  in  the  most  presumptuous  man- 
ner.    For  they  not  only  elected  to  the  pontificate 
Anselm,  bishop  of  Lucca,  who  assumed  the  name 
of  Alexander  II.  but  also  solemnly  installed  him 
in  that  high  office  without  so  much  as  consulting 
the  emperor  Henry  IV.  or  giving  him  the  least  in- 
formation of  the  matter*    Agnes,  the  mother  of 
tlie  young  emperor,  no  sooner  received  an  account 
of  this  irregular  transaction  by  the  bishops  of  Lom^ 
bardy,  to  whom  the  election  of  Anselm  was  ex- 
tremely disagreeable,  than  she  assembled  a  council 
at  Basil,  and  in  order  to  maintain  the  authority  of 
her  son,  who  was  yet  a  minor,  caused  Cadolaus, 
bishop  of  Parma,  to  be  created  pontiff,  under  the 
title  of  Honorius  II.    Hence  arose  a  long  and  fu-    ' 
rious  contest  between  the  two  rival  pontiffs,  who 
maintained  their  respective  pretensions  by  the  force 
of  arms,  and  presented  a  scene  of  bloodshed  and 
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CEXT.XL  horror  in  the  church  of  Christ,  which  was  design- 

'^^^  "l  ed  to  be  the  centre  of  charity  and  peace.     In  this 

violent  contention  Alexander  triumphed,  though 

he  could  never  engage  his  obstinate  adversary  to 

desist  from  his  pretensions/ 

IX.  This  contest  indeed  was  of  little  consequence 
when  viewed  in  comparison  with  the  dreadful  com- 
motions which  Hildebrand,  who  succeeded  Alex- 
ander, and  assumed  the  name  of  Gregory  VIL  ex- 
cited  both  in  church  and  state,  and  nourished  and 
fomented  until  the  end  of  his  days.  This  vehe- 
ment pontiiF,  who  was  a  Tuscan,  bom  of  mean 
parents,  rose,  by  various  steps,  from  the  obscure 
station  of  a  monk  of  Clugni,  to  the  rank  of  arch- 
deacon in  the  Roman  church,  and  from  the  time 
of  Leo  IX.  who  treated  him  with  peculiar  marks 
of  distinction,  was  accustomed  to  govern  the  Ro- 
man pontiffs  by  his  counsels,  which  had  acquired 
the  highest  degree  of  influence  and  authority.  In 
the  year  1073,  and  the  same  day  that  Alexander 
was  interred,  he  was  raised  to  the  pontificate  by 
the  unanimous  suffrages  of  the  cardinals,  bishops, 
abbots,  monks,  and  people,  and  consequendy,  with- 
out  any  regard  being  paid  to  the  edict  of  Nicolas 
II.  and  his  election  was  confirmed  by  the  appro- 
bation and  consent  of  Henry  IV.  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans, to  whom  ambassadors  had  been  sent  for  that 
purpose.  This  prince  indeed  had  soon  reason  to 
repent  of  the  consent  he  had  given  to  an  election, 
which  became  so  prejudicial  to  his  own  authority, 
so  fatal  to  tlie  interests  and  liberties  of  the  church, 
and  so  detrimental,  in  general,  to  the  sovereignty 
and  independence  of  kingdoms  and  empires." 

« Ferdin.  Ughcllt  Italia  SacrUt  torn*  ii.  p<  166.  Jo.  Jae*  Maieoviai, 
J)e  rebuB  imperii  tub  Hetvrico  IV,  ct  V.  lib*  i.  p.  7«  Franc.  Pagi  JUrcw 
viar*  Pontificum  Bemanor.  torn*  ii.  p.  385.  Maratori  JinnaU  tTitaUa^ 
torn*  vU  p.  S14> 

<*  Tlie  K-riten  who  haye  given  the  amplest  accounts  of  the  life  and 
exploits  of  Gregorj  VII.  are  enamerated  by  Gasp.  8agittarius»  in  bb 
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Hildebrand  was  a  man  of  uncommon  genius,  whose  cent,  xl 
ambition  in  forming  the  most  arduous  projects  was  — -L": 
equalled  by  his  dexterity  in  bringing  them  into 
execution ;  sagacious,  crafty,  and  intrepid,  noth* 
ing  could  escape  his  penetration,  defeat  his  strata- 
gems, or  daunt  his  courage  ;  haughty  and  arrogant 
beyond  all  measure  ;  obstinate,  impetuous,  and  in- 
tractable ;  he  looked  up  to  the  summit  of  univer- 
sal  empire  with  a  wishful  eye,  and  laboured  up  the 
steep  ascent  with  uninterrupted  ardour,  and  invin- 
cible perseverance  ;  void  of  all  principle,  and  des- 
titute  of  every  pious  and  virtuous  feeling,  he  suf- 
fered little  restraint  in  his  audacious  pursuits,  from 
the  dictates  of  religion  or  the  remonstrances  of 
conscience.     Such  was  the  character  of  Hilde- 
brand, and  his  conduct  was  every  way  suitable  to 
it ;  for  no  sooner  did  he  find  himself  in  the  papal 
chair,  than  he  displayed  to  the  world  the  most  odi- 
ous marks  of  his  tyrannic  ambition.     Not  con- 
tented to  enlarge  the  jurisdiction,  and  to  augment 
the  opulence  of  the  see  of  Rome,  he  laboured  in- 
defatigably  to  render  the  universal  church  subject 
to  the  despotic  government  and  the  arbitrary  pow- 
er of  the  pontiflF  alone,  to  dissolve  the  jurisdiction 
which  kings  and  emperors  had  hitherto  exercised 
over  the  various  orders  of  the  clergy,  and  to  ex- 
clude them  from  all  part  in  the  management  or 
distribution  of  the  revenues  of  the  church.     Nay, 
this  outrageous  pontiff  went  still  farther,  and  im- 
piously attempted  to  submit  to  bis  jurisdiction  the 
emperors,  kings,  and  princes  of  the  earth,  and  to 
Tender  their  dominions  tributary  to  the  see  of  Rome. 

Jntrod,  ad  HUt,  EccleriauU  torn*  1.  p.  687,  and  by  And.  Schmidias,  ia 
hit  Supplement,  torn*  ii.  p.  687.  See  also  the  Acta  Sanctor*  torn.  r. 
Man  ad  d,  xxr.  p.  568,  and  Mabillon,  Jicta  Sanctor*  Ordin*  Benedicti 
StccuU  vi.  p.  406.  Add  to  these  the  Life  of  Gregory  VII.  pubiiahed  at 
Frankfort  In  the  year  1710,  by  JutU  Christopher  Dithmar,  as  also  the 
authors  who  have  written  the  history  of  the  contests  that  arose  between 
the  empire  and  the  hierarchy  of  Rome,  and  of  the  wars  that  were  occa- 
sioned by  the  dispate  oonceniing'/fiof«ti<«re«. 
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CENT.  XL  Such  were  the  pious  and  apostoHc  exploits  that  em^ 
PART^  ployed  the  activity  of  Gregory  VII.  during  his  whole 
life,  and  which  render  his  pontificate  a  continual 
scene  of  tumult  and  bloodshed.  Were  it  necessary 
to  bring  any  further  proofs  of  his  tyranny  and  arro- 
gance, his  fierce  impetuosity  and  boundless  ambi- 
tion, we  might  appeal  to  those  famous  sentences^ 
which  arc  generally  called,  after  him,  the  dictates  of 
Hildebrand,  and  which  show,  in  a  Uvely  manner, 
the  spirit  and  character  of  this  restless  pontiff.'* 

w  JHctatu9  HUdebrandini.  By  these  are  undentood  twenty  ceTea 
apophthegms^  or  short  senteocesy  relating  to  the  supreme  aathority  of 
the  Roman  pontU&  over  the  universal  church,  and  the  kingdoms  of  the 
vorld,  whioh  are  to  be  found  in  the  secoud  book  of  the  epistles  of  Greg- 
ory Vn*  between  the  fifty  fifUi  aud  the  fifty  sixth  epistle,  under  the  title 
of  Dictatut  Papa,  i.  c*  Dictates  of  the  pope*  See  Harduini  Conciiimf 
torn.  yj.  part  i.  p-  1304,  and  the  various  writers  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 
Barouius  Lupus,*  and  otiier  historians,  who  have  signalized  npon  all  oe- 
casions  their  vehement  attachment  to  the  Roman  pontiflb,  muntain  tikat 
these  Dictatet  were  drawn  up  by  Gregory  VH.  and  propoaed  aa  lava  is 
a  certain  coaneil ;  and  benee  the  proUttant  writers  have  ventnred  ta 
attribute  them  to  Hildebrand.  Bat  the  leanifld  John  Laonoy»  KataEa 
Alexander^  Antony  t  nnd  Franeis  Pagi,^  EUaa  dn  Pm,  and  other  aa* 
thors  of  note,  affirm  ia  the  most  positive  manner  that  these  Bemenen^ 
or  dUtatetp  were,  a  downright  forgery  imposed  upon  the  world  under 
the  name  of  Gregory,  by  some  perfidious  impostor,  who  proposed  there- 
by to  flatter  the  Roman  pontiffs  in  their  ambitious  pretensions-  At  a 
proof  of  tliis  assertion,  they  observe,  that  while  some  of  these  »entenc(9 
express  indeed  in  a  lively  manner  the  ambitiotu  spirit  of  Gregory,  there 
are  others  which  appear  entirely  opposite  to  the  sentiments  of  thatpon- 
tiflT,  as  they  are  delivered  in  several  parts  of  hit  epittle**  The  Frenali 
writers  have  important  reasons,  whieh  it  is  not  neeeoaiy  to  mentioB 
here,  for  affirming  that  no  Roman  pontiff  ever  preaiimed  to  speak  of  tte 
papal  power  and  jurisdiction  in  such  arrogant  terms  as  are  here  put  in- 
to the  mouth  of  Gregory.  It  may  be  easily  granted  that  these  aenfaiCM, 
in  their  present  form,  are  not  the  composition  of  this  lamooi  pontiff; 
for  many  of  them  arc  obscure,  and  they  are  all  thrown  together  without 

*Ijiipci%  in  bis  NtttB  tt  DumtaiiMn  in  Concilia,  torn.'  vi  opp.  p.  I04i  hat  given  wan 
anipleeamiBeBiaryottthei>ece«e*irHiliklinnd,wbiclibalsaksuponas  kochaadM*- 
ticand«crad. 

t  See  AntnOi  Pagi  Crttica  (fi  Awniiim. 

4  See  Fmnc.  Fagi  Brvsiv-.  i'tmri/,  JZwnon,  toQU  ii.p.  4TS» 
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s.  Under  the  poiitificafte<]f  Hildebrand,  the  face  enrr.  xz. 
ctf  die  Latin  church  was  entirely  changed,  its  gov-  I^^^J^ 
enuaent  subverted,  and  the  most  .important  and  h^  api^^ 
valuaUe  of  those  rights  andprivileges  that  had  been 
formerly  vested  in  its  councils,  bi^ops,  and  sacre4 
colleges  were  usurped  by  the  greedy  pontiff.    It 
is  howevor  to  be  observed,  that  the  weight  of  this 
tyrannic  usurpation  did  not  fell  equally  upon  all  the 
European  provinces ;  several  of  these  provinces 
preserved  some  remains  of  their  ancient  liberty  and 
independence,  in  the  possession  of  which  a  variety 
of  circumstances  happily  concurred  to  maintain 
them* 

But,  as  we  inanuatedafaove^  the  views  of  Hilde* 
brand  were  not  confraed  to  the  erection  of  an  ab- 
fidute  and  universwnonarchy  in  the  church ;  they 
aimed  also  at  the  establishment  of  a  civil  monar- 
chy equally  extensive  and  despotic ;  and  this  as- 
piring pontiff,  after  having  drawn  up  a  system  of 
ecclesiastical  canons  for  the  government  of  the 
church,  would  have  introduced  also  a  new  code  of 
political  laws,  had  he  been  permitted  to  execute  the 
plan  he  bad  formed.  His  purpose  was  to  engage 
in  the  bonds  of  fidelity  and  allegiance  to  St«  Peter, 
i.  e.  to  the  Roman  pontiffs,  all  the  kings  and  princes 

the  least  order,  method,  or  connection  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  imagined, 
that  a  man  of  such  g;enius  as  Gregory  discovered,  voald  haye  neglected 
either  perspieoity  or  precision  in  describing  the  authority,  and  fixings 
what  he  looked  upon  to  be  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  bishops  of 
Borne.  But  notwithstanding  all  this,  if  we  consider  the  matter  of  these 
$entence9,  we  shall  be  entirely  persuaded  that  they  belong  originally  to 
Hildebrand,  since  we  find  the  greatest  part  of  them  repeated  word  for  / 

word  In  several  places  in  his  EpUtletf  and  since  such  of  them  as  appear 
incontistent  with  some  passages  in  these  epistles,  are  not  so  in  reality, 
but  may  be  easily  ezpluned  in  perfect  conformity  with  what  they  are  said 
to  contradict  The  most  probable  account  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  this  i 
that  some  mean  author  extracted  these  sentences,  partly  from  the  epis. 
ties  of  Gregory  that  are  yet  extant,  pai'tly  from  those  that  have  perished 
in  the  ruins  of  time,  and  published  them  in  the  form  ii\  which  they  now 
appear,  without  judgment  or  method. 

VOL.  II,  61 
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of  theeaith,  arid  to  csliblish  at  Rome  an  annual 
assembly  of  bishops,  by  whom  the  contests  that 
might  arise  between  kingdoms  or  sovereign  staties 
were  to  be  decided,  the  rights  and  pretensions  of 
princes  to  be  examined,  and  the  fate  of  nations  and 
empires  to  be  determined.  This  ambitious  project 
met  however  with  the  warmest  opposition^  particu* 
larly  from  the  vigilance  and  resolution  of  the  empe- 
rors, and  also  from  the  British  and  French  moa- 
archs.* 

That  Hildebrand  laid  ihis  audacious  plan  is  un- 
doubtedly evident,  both  from  his  own  epistles,  and 
also  from  other  authentic  records  of  antiquity.  The 
nature  of  the  oath  which  he  drew  up  for  the  king  or 
emperor  of  the  Romans,  froa^whom  he  demand* 
ed  a  profession  of  subjection  Ad  allegiancey  shows 
abundantly  the  arrogance  of  his  pretensions.  But 
his  conduct  toward  the  kingdom  of  France  is 
worthy  of  particular  notice.  It  is  well  known, 
that  whatever  dignity  and  dominion  the  popes  oi- 
joyed  was  originally  derived  from  the  kingdom  of 
France,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  from  the 
princes  of  that  nation ;  and  yet  HildebraDd,  or,  as 
we  shajl  hereafter  entitle  him,  Gregory  VII.  pre- 
tended  that  the  kingdom  of  France  was  tributary 
to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  commanded  his  legates  to 
demand  yearly,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  the 
payment  of  that  tribute  ;*  their  demands  however 

CCj*  *  The  long  note  S  in  the  original^  vhioh  contains  the  ambitioos 
exploits  of  Hildebrand,  is  inserted  in  the  following  paragraph^  except 
tlie  citations,  which  are  tlirown  into  notes^ 

7  See  the  ninth  book  of  his  epistles,  Epitt.  iii.  the  form  of  the  oatk 
runs  thas ;  **  Ab  hac  bora  et  deinceps  fidelis  ero  per  rectam  fidem  B, 
Petro  Apostolo,  ejusque  vicario  Papse  Gregorio  . . . .  et  quodcunqoe  ipse 
Papa  pncceperit  sob  his  videlicet  verbis ;  per  veram  ObedienUam^  fide- 
liter,  sicat  oportet  Christianum,  observabob  Et  eo  die»  quando  ema 
primitua  vtdero^  fideliter  per  manus  meas  miles  Saneti  Petri  et  i22nf«effi* 
•iat"    Wliat  Is  this  else  than  Afortnal  oath  ofaUegianch  ? 

•  EpUu  lib.  Till.  ep.  xxiii.  in  Uanluin's  ConctHor-lom.  ri'  p.  1476. 
<*Diaendam  aatem  est  omnibus  Gallis  et  per  Teram  obedieotiam  pncci- 
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w«sfi&  treated  with  contempt^  and  the  tribute  was 
never  cither  acknowledged  or  offered.  Nothing 
can  be  more  insolent  than  the  language  in  which 
Gregory  addressed  himself  to  Philip  I.  king  of 
France,  to  whom  he  recommends  an  humble  and 
obliging  carriage,  from  this  consideration,  that  both 
his  kingdom  and  his  soul  were  under  the  dominion 
o^St.  Peter,  i*  e.  his  vicar  the  Roman  pontiff,  who 
had  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  fkm^  both  in 
heaven  and  upon  earth.*  Nothing  escaped  the  all 
grasping  ambition  of  Gregory ;  he  pretended  that 
Saxony  was  a  feudal  tenure  held  in  subjection  to 
the  see  of  Rome,  to  which  it  had  been  formerly 
yielded  by  Charlemagne  as  a  pious  offering  to  St. 
Peter.  He  extended  also  his  pretensions  to  the 
kingdom  of  Spain,  maintaining,  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters,^ that  it  was  the  property  of  the  apostolic  see 
from  the  earliest  times  of  the  church,  yet  acknowl- 
edging in  another,""  that  the  transaction  by  which 
the  successors  of  St.  Peter  had  acquired  this  prop- 
erty,  had  been  lost  among  other  ancient  records. 
His  claims  however  were  more  respected  in  Spain 
than  they  had  been  in  France  ;  for  it  is  proved  most 
evidently  by  authentic  records,  that  the  kingof  Arra- 
gon,  and  Bemhard,  count  of  Besalu,  gave  a  favour- 
able  answer  to  the  demands  of  Gregory,  and  paid 
him  regularly  an  annual  tribute  ;*  and  their  example 

piendam,  at  anaqu»qas  domas  MUem  anum  denarium  annaatim  aolvat 
BeatOy  Petro,  si  eum  reoognoaoant  patrem  et  pastorem  siuim  more  ao- 
tiquo."  Every  one  knows  that  the  demand  that  iiras  made  with  the 
form,  per  veram  obedierUiam,  vas  supposed  to  oblige  indispensably. 

•  Lib.  Tii.  epist.  zx.  in  Harduin's  Conct^y  torn.  Tt.  p.  1468.  *<Maxime 
enitere  at  B.  Pctram,  in  cujus  potestatd  est  regnum  taum  etanima  toa, 
qui  te  potest  in  coslo  et  in  terra  ligare  et  absolvere,  tibi  faeias  debitorenu" 

b  Lib.  X.  ep,  y\u  **  Reg^am  Hispaniss  ab  antiqao  proprii  juris  S.  Petri 
faisse  et  soli  Apostolic»  sedi  ex  aquo  pertinere." 

c  Lib.  X.  epist,  xxviii. 

4  See  Petros  de  Marea,  JXftlotrtf  de  Beam,  lib.  ir.  p.  sai>  $$Zn 
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cEirr.xL  was  falkr«red  by  Other  Spanish  priiK^es^  as  we  cedd 
'^*^  ^  '*  show,  were  it  necessary,  by  a  variety  of  ai^;iiiiieata» 
The  despotic  views  <^  this  lordly  pontiff  were  at- 
tended with  less  success  in  England,  than  in  any 
other  country.  William  the  Conqueror  was  a 
prince  of  great  spirit  and  resolution,  extremely  jeal- 
ous of  his  rights,  and  tenacious  of  the  prerog^ves 
he  enjoyed  as  a  sovereign  and  independent  moo- 
arch ;  and  accordingly,  when  Gregory  wrote  him  a 
letter  demandingtheairears  of  the  Peter  pence^  and 
at  th^  same  time  summoning  him  to  do  homage 
for  the  kingdom  of  England  as  a  fief  of  theapoatolic 
see.  William  granted  the  former,  but  refused  the 
latter '  with  a  noble  obstinacy,  declaring  that  be 
held  his  kingdom  of  God  only,  and  hb  own  sword. 
Obliged  to  yield  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  Eng- 
lish monarch,  whose  name  struck  terror  into  the 
boldest  hearts,  the  resdess  pontiff  addressed  his 
imperious  mandates  where  he  imagined  they  would 
be  received  with  more  fitciiity.    He  wrote  circular 

CCj*  •  Veter  pence,  so  oalled  from  iu  being  collected  oq  the  featiTsl  oT 
St,  Peter  in  VincuUa,  was  an  ancient  tax  of  a  penny  on  each  house»  fint 
granted,  in  the  year  725,  by  Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  support  of  an  English  college  at  Rome,  and  afterward 
extended,  in  the  year  794,  by  Offa,  over  all  Mercia  and  East  Anglia.  h 
process  of  time  it  became  a  standing  and  general  tax  througfaoot  «ll  Esg^ 
land}  and  thoagh  it  ▼«&  for  some  time  applied  to  the  aopporC  of  tita 
English  college  according  to  its  original  design,  the  popes  found  meaot 
to  appropriate  it  to  themselves.  It  was  confirmed  by  the  laws  of  Cauite^ 
Edward  the  Confessor,  William  the  Gonqa<»ror»  lco»  and  was  never  to> 
tally  abolished  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VUL 

'  The  letter  of  William  is  extaat  in  the  MieceUanea  of  Baloaiaa^  torn. 
tH.  p.  127,  as  also  in  CoUier^s  Ecclema$Hcci  HUtery^  in  the  C^ledim, 
^Xecorde,  at  the  end  of  the  first  volame»  p.  715^  No.  IS.  **Uiibertiii 
legatitB  tans,"  says  the  resolute  monarch  to  the  audaeioiis  poatHI^  **ad> 
monuit  me,  qoatenas  ttbi  et  saeeessoribas  tub  fidetitatem  finerem,  et 
de  peoania,  qnam  antecessores  mei  ad  eodesmm  mittere  solebant,  mdias 
eogiurem.  Unum  admisi|  alteram  aim  admisi.  Fideki^tem  faic$r€t 
whd  nee  vole/*  See. 
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letters  to  all  the  tnost  powerful  Germaati  princesyv  cent,  xl 
toGeusa,  king  of  Hungary,''  and  Sueno^  or  Swein,  ^'"^'^  "' 
king  of  Denmark,^  soliciting  them  to  make  a  soU 
emn  grant  of  their  kingdoms  and  territories  to  the 
wince  of  the  apostles,  and  to  hold  them  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  his  vicar  at  Rome,  as  fiefs  of  the 
apostolic  see.  What  success  attended  his  demands 
upon  these  princes,  we  cannot  say ;  but  certain  it 
is,  that  in  several  places  his  efforts  were  effectual, 
and  his  modest  proposals  were  received  with  the 
ttthkist  docility  and  2eal.  The  son  of  Demetrius, 
king  of  the  Russians,  set  out  for  Rome  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pontiff's  letter,^  in  order  to  obtain^ 
^  ^  gif^fiom  St  Peter,  by  the  hands  o/'Gregory, 
qfter  professing  his  subjection  and  allegiance  to  the 
prince  of  the  apostles^  the  kingdom  which  was  to 
devolve  to  him  upon  the  death  of  his  fether;  and 
his  pious  request  was  readily  granted  by  the  offi- 
cious pope,  who  was  extremely  liberal  of  what  did 
hot  belong  to  him.  Demetrius  Suinimer,  duke 
6f  Croatia  and  Dalmatia,  was  raised  to  the  rank 
and  prerogatives  of  royalty  by  the  same  pontiff  irt 
the  year  1076,  and  solemnly  proclaimed  king  by 
his  legate  at  Salona,  upon  condition  that  he  should 
psKy  an  annual  tribute  of  two  hundred  pieces  of 
gold  to  St.  Peter  at  every  Easter  festival.'  This 
bold  step  was  injurious  to  the  authority  of  the  em-* 

t  S^e  in  Hardain't  ConeUiOf  his  fiunous  letter,  lil>  iz*  epist  iii.  to  tbe 
bishop  of  Padttft,  exhorting  him  to  engage  Welpho,  doke  of  Bavaria, 
and  other  German  princes,  to  sabmit  themselves  and  their  dominiona 
to  the  apostolie  jurisdiction.  "  Admonere  ie  volumus,"  aays  the  pontiff 
**  Dneem  Welphonero,  nt  fidelitatem  B.  Petro  faciat . . .  Ulum  enitt 
totum  in  gremio  Beati  Petri  eollocare  desideramus  et  ad  ejas  aervitiam 
tpeoialiter  provoeare.  Qaam  voMntatem  si  in  eo,  Td  etiam  in  aliia  poten? 
tilma  viris  amore  B.  Petri  doctis  oognoyeris,  ut  perlieiant  ehbora.'* 

fc  Lib*  li.  ep-  htx. 

*  lib.  ii^ep»  It 

k  lib.  iu  ep«  IxxiT. 

1  See  Da  Mont,  Corp*  KHphmaHque^  torn*  L  part  L  d.  88,  p.  53.  Ji^ 
Lnfiiq^  Dc  re^  Dalmatian  liK  U.  p.  85* 
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CENT.  XI.  perors  of  Constantinople,  who,  before  this  time, 
5^^^-"'  comprehended  the  province  of  Croatia  within  the 
limits  of  their  sovereignty.     The  kingdom  of  Po- 
land became  also  the  object  of  Gregory's  ambition, 
and  a  favourable  occasion  was  offered  for  the  exe- 
cution of  his  iniquitous  views ;  for  Basilaus  II.  hav- 
ing assassinated  Stanislaus,  bishop  of  Cracow,  the 
pontiff  not  only  excommunicated  him  with  all  the 
circumstances  of  infamy  that  he  could  invent,  but 
also  pulled  him  from  his  throne,  dissolved  the  oath 
of  allegiance  which  his  subjects  had  taken,  and  by 
an  express  and  imperious  edict,  prohibited  the  no- 
bles and  clergy  of  Poland  from  electing  a  new  king 
without  die  consent  of  the  Roman  pontiff."    Many 
more  examples  might  be  alleged  of  the  phrenetic 
ambition  of  Gregory,  but  those  which  have  been 
already  mentioned  are  sufficient  to  excite  the  in- 
dignation  of  every  imp^al  reader.     Had  the  suc- 
cess of  that  pontiff  been  equal  to  the  extent  of  his 
insolent  views,  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  would 
have  been  this  day  tributary  to  the  Roman  see,  and 
its  princes  the  soldiers  or  vassals  of  St.  Peter,  in 
the  person  of  his  pretended  vicar  upon  earth.    But 
though  his  most  important  projects  were  inefiectual, 
yet  many  of  his  attempts  were  crowned  with  a  fe. 
vourable  issue ;  for  from  the  time  of  his  pontificate 
the  face  of  Europe  underwent  a  consideraUe 
change,  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  emperors  and 
other  sovereign  princes  were  much  diminished. 
It  was  particularly  under  the   administration  of 
Gregory,  that  the  emperors  were  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  ratifying,  by  their  consent,  the*election 
of  the  Roman  pontiff;  a  privilegeof  no  small  import- 
ance, and  which  as  yet  they  have  never  recovered. 
XL  The  zeal  and  activity  which  Gregoiy  em- 
ployed in  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman 
Bee,  and  enriching  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter, 
met  no  where  with  such  remarkable  success  as  in 

*■  Se0  Dlagoiti  Sttor,  Polan,  torn,  l  p,  S9f , 
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Itdy.  His  intimate  fiiiniliari^  with  Mathilda,  the  cent.  xi. 
daughter  of  Boniface,  duke  of  Tuscany,  and  the  ^^"  "' 
most  powerful  and  opulent  princess  in  that  country, 
who  found  by  experience  that  neither  ambition  nor 
grace  had  extinguished  the  tender  passions  in  the 
heart  of  Gregory,  contributed  much  to  this  suc« 
cess ;  for  he  engaged  that  princess,  after  the  death 
of  her  husband  Godfrey,  duke  of  Lorrain,  and  her 
mother  Beatrix,  which  li^ppened  in  the  years  1076 
and  1077,  to  setde  all  her  possessions  in  Italy  and 
elsewhere  upon  the  church  of  Rome,  and  thus  to 
appoint  St.  Peter  and  his  pretended  vicar  the'heirs 
of  her  immense  treasures.  This  rich  donation 
was  indeed  considerably  invalidated  by  the  second 
marriage  which  Mathilda  contracted,  in  the  year 
1089,  with  Welph  or  Guelph,  son  of  the  duke  of 
Bavaria,  and  that  with  the  consent  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  Urban  II.  She  however  renewed  it  in  a 
solemn  manner  in  the  year  1102,  about  seven  years 
after  her  separation  from  her  second  husband,  by 
which  she  became  again  sole  mistress  of  her  vast 
possessions."  But  notwithstanding  this  new  act,  the 
Roman  pontiffs  did  not  remain  in  the  peaceful 

•  The  life  and  exploits  of  this  heroic  pHaoess,  who  wM  one  of  the 
strongest  bulwarks  of  the  UomaD  church  against  the  power  of  the  em- 
perors, and  the  most  tender  and  obedient  of  all  the  gpintiial  daughters 
of  Gregory  Vll.  has  been  written  by  Bened.  LfUchinus,  Domin.  Mellinas^ 
Pelix  ConteloriQS  Julius  de  Puteo,  but  more  amply  by  Francis  Maria 
Florent,  in  his  record*  concerning  the  countett  Mathilda,  written  in 
Italian,  and  Bened.  Bachinius,  in  his  Historia  Monatterii  PodaUroneneit. 
The  famous  Leibnitz,  in  his  Scriptore9  Jinauvic,  torn.  i.  p.  629,  and 
Lad.  Ant.  Moratori,  in  his  Scriptoree  rerum  Italic,  torn.  ▼.  p.  335,  have 
published,  with  aouotations,  the  ancient  histories  of  the  life  of  Mathilda, 
composed  by  Donizo,  and  another  writer  whose  name  is  unknown,  to- 
gether with  the  copy  of  the  second  act  of  cession  by  which  that  princess 
•onfirmed  her  former  grant  to  the  church  of  Rome.  We  may  add  here^ 
that  nothing  relating  to  this  extraordinary  woman  is  more  worthy  of 
perusal  than  the  accounts  that  wc  find  of  her,  and  her  second  husband, 
in  the  Originct  GuelpMe^,  torn.  i.  lib.  lii.  cap.  t.  p.  444,  et  torn.  ii.  lib. 
Tl.  p.  Ma. 
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cBsrr.xL  posaessicm  of  this  splendid  inbeiitance.  It  was 
FART  II.  ^j^pjQjy.  jjj^j  powerfully  diluted,  first  by  the  em- 
peror, Henry  V.  and  afterward  by  several  other 
princes ;  nor  were  the  pontiffs  so  successful  in  this 
contest  as  to  preserve  the  whole  inheritance^  though 
after  various  stni^les  and  e&rts,  they  remained 
in  the  possession  of  a  considerable  part  of  it,  wfaidi 
they  still  enjoy.^ 

•  Manj  learned  men  oonelade  from  the  rerj  mot  by  vhieh  thb  doaa- 
H9n  was  confirmed  to  the  see  of  Rome,  that  Mathilda  comprehended  in 
this  donation  only  her  a/fo</ia/ possessions,  and  not  the  territories  which 
she  held  Mjiefs  of  the  empire,  such  as  the  marquisate  of  Toseany^  and 
the  dutchy  of  Spoleto.    For  the  words  of  the  act  ran  thas;  *'Ego  Ma- 
thildis  . .  .  dedi  et  obtuli  ecclesise  S.  Petri  . .  .  omnia  mea  honA  Jure  pn- 
prietario,  tam  quae  tune  hahueram,  quam  ea,  qus  in  antea  ncqaiaitnTa 
eram,  aive  juris  suecessionis,  sire  alio  qaocunqne  jore  ad  me  pertiDeanU** 
See  Che  Originet  Guelphdc^,  tom.  i.  lib.  iii*  p.  448.    Bat  it  is  mueh  to 
lie  i|uestionedt  whether  this  distinction  is  so  efident  as  is  pretended. 
Fpr  the  words  yure  proprietario,  from  which  it  is  inferred  that  Mathilda 
disposed  of  only  her  aUodial  possessions  in  fisYOur  of  St.  Peter»  do  no^ 
in  my  opinion,  relate  to  the  possessions  of  the  testatri^c,  but  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  gift,  and  must  be  interpreted  in  conjunction  with  the  preeied- 
ing  verbs,  «dedi  et  obtuli."    For  the  princess  does  not  say  **  dedi  omnia 
bona  quK  jure  proprietario  possideo  et  habeo,**  i.  e.  '^I  have  granted 
that  part  of  my  property  which  I  hold  by  a  supreme  and  independent 
right,"  in  which  case  the  opinion  of  the  learned  men  abovemeationed 
would  be  well  founded,  but  she  says,  ''dedi  omnia  bona  mea  eeelesis 
jure  proprietariot*  i.  e.  ''  my  will  is,  that  the  church  shall  poasess  as  its 
own  property  the  inheritance  I  have  left  it"    Beside,  the  IbUowing 
words  manifestly  show,  that  the  opinion  of  these  learned  men  is  desti- 
tute of  all  foundation;  since  Mathilda  could  not  possibly  add,  ''sive 
jure  successionis,  sive  tUi9  quocunque  jure  ad  me  pertineant,"  L  e.  ''I 
grant  all  my  possessions  under  whatever  title  I  enjoy  them,  whether  by 
right  of  succession,  or  by  any  other  right,**  fice.  had  she  designed  to  eOB- 
fine  her  donation  to  her  aUodial  possessions.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  this  am- 
ple grant  she  excepts  no  particular  part  of  her  property,  bat  evidently 
comprehends  in  it  her  whole  substance.    If  it  be  objeeted  to  this,  that  the 
Roman  pontifls  never  affirmed  that  the /e/t  of  the  empire,  which  Mathil- 
'  da  possessed,  were  comprehended  in  this  grant  to  their  church,  and  that 
they  only  claimed  her  allo(Saltaid  independent  possessions;  I  answer,  by 
questioning  the  &ct,  since  many  circomstanoes  eoneur  to  prore;^  that 
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xiL  The  plan  that  Gregory  had  formed  for  raising  cent,  xi, 
the  church  above  all  human  authority,  to  a  state  ^'^''^"' 
of  perfect  supremacy  and  independence,  had  many  ^£±J"*«»^ 
kinds  of  opposition  to  encounter,  but  none  more 
insurmountable  than  that  which  arose  from  the 
two  reigning  vices  of  concubinage  and  simont/y  that 
had  infected  the  whole  body  of  the  European  cler- 
gy.  The  Roman  pontiffs,  from  the  time  of  Stephen 
IX.  had  combated  with  zeal  and  vehemence  these 
monstrous  vices,**  but  without  success,  as  they  were 

these  pOD tiffs  claimed  the  whole  substance  of  Mathilda,  all  her  possess^ 
ions  without  exception^  as  their  undoubted  right.  But  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  the  case  was  otherwise,  and  that  the  Roman  church  had 
never  made  such  an  universal  claim,  this  would  by  no  means  invalidate 
the  opinion  I  here  maintain  ;  since  the  question  under  consideration,  is 
not  how  far  the  Roman  pontiffs  may  have  moderated  their  pretensions 
to  the  territories  of  Mathilda,  but  what  is  the  true  and  genuine  sense  of 
the  words  in  which  her  donation  is  expressed. 

P  MonBtroua  vicea  we  may  justly  Aall  them.  For  thoa|;fa  it  be  trae^ 
that  in  the  metliods  Gregory  took  to  extirpate  these  vices,  he  violated 
not  only  the  laws  of  religion,  but  also  the  dictates  of  natural  equity  and 
justice,  and  under  the  mask  of  a  pious  zeal,  committed  the  most  crying 
and  abominable  enormities ;  yet  it  is  certain  on  the  other  hand,  that  these 
vices  produced  the  most  unhappy  effects  both  in  church  and  sute,and  that 
the  suppression  of  them  was  now  become  absolutely  necess,try.  There 
wfre  indeed  among  the  clergy  several  men  of  piety  and  virtue,  who  liv- 
ed in  the  bonds  of  wedlock,  and  these  Gregory  ought  to  have  spared. 
But  there  was  also  a  prodigious  number  of  ecclesiastics  throughout  Eu« 
rope,  not  only  of  priests  and  oanons,  but  also  of  monks,  who  lived  in  the 
bonds  of  a  criminal  love,  kept,  under  the  title  of  wives,  mistresses  which 
they  dismissed  at  pleasure,  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  a  licentious  variety, 
and  who  not  only  spent,  in  the  most  profuse  and  scandalous  manner,  the 
revenues  and  treasures  of  the  churches  and  convents  to  which  they  be- 
longed, but  even  distributed  a  g^eat  part  of  them  among  their  bastards. 
As  to  the  vice  ofnmonif,  its  universal  extent  and  Its  pernicious  fruits  appear 
evidently  from  those  records,  which  the  benedictine  monks  have  published 
in  several  places  of  their  Gallia  Christiana^  not  to  mention  a  multitude 
of  other  ancient  papers  to  the  same  purpose.  One  or  two  examples  will 
be  sufficient  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  this  matter.  WTe  find  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  admirable  work  now  mentioned^  in  th^  Jppend.  Doih 
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<XNT.  XL  become  too  inveterate  and  too  universal  to  be  ex- 
mL^'  tirpated  without  the  greatest  difficulty  and  the  most 
extraordinary  effi:>rts.  Accordingly  Gregory,  in 
the  year  1074,  which  was  the  second  of  his  pontif- 
icate, exerted  himself  with  much  more  vigour  than 
his  predecessors  had  done  in  opposition  to  the  vices 
ahieady  mentioned*  For  this  purpose  he  assembled 
a  council  at  Rome,  in  which  all  the  laws  of  the  fonn- 
er  pontiffs  against  simony  were  renewed  and  ccm- 
firmed,  and  die  buying  or  selling  ecclesiastical  ben- 
efices prohibited  in  the  strictest  and  severest  man- 
ner. It  was  also  decreed  in  the  same  council,  that 

ument*  p.  5,  a  paUie  set,  by  vhieh  Bernard  a  Tiseoant*  and  Fratera^ 
bishop  of  Alby,  grant,  or  rather  sell  openly  to  Bernard  Aimard  lodUi 
•on  the  bUhoprie  of  Alby,  reserving  to  thcmcelTes  a  considerable  put  of 
its  revenues.  This  act  is  followed  br  another,  in  which  count  Pootau 
bequeaths  to  his  wife  the  same  bishopric  of  Alby  In  the  following  temi. 
**  Ego  Pontius  dono  tibi  dileetx  sponss  nscK  episcopatum  AlbieBsrB; 
eum  ipsa  ecclesia  et  cum  omnia  adjaceiitia  sua ;  et  medietatem  de  epiMO- 
patu  Nemauso ;  et  medietatem  de  abbatia  Sti.  £gidii ;  pest  obitum  taea 
remaneat  ipsius  alodis  ad  infantes  qui  de  me  erunt  creatl.''  In  the  m- 
DodTolome  of  the  same  learned  work,  in  tke.^ppend^  Jinc^imerJ.  p>  1'^ 
there  is  a  letter  of  the  clergy  •/'Limoges,  beseeching  William,  eoimlrf 
Acjuitaio,  not  to  sell  the  bishopric,  but  to  give  them  a  pastor,  snd  not  a 
devourcr  of  the  flock.  «*  Rogamns  tuam  pieUtem,  ne  propter  maBdWe 
lucrum  vendas  Sti.  Slephani  locum,  quia  si  tn  vendis  episcopalia,  ipK  >«• 
tra  manducabit  communia.  Mitte  nobis  ovium  eustodem,  non  deTontO' 
rem."  Ademar.Yiscountof  Limoges,  laments,  torn.  ii.  p.  179,  that'*bekia- 
aelf  had  formerly  made  traffic  of  the  cure  of  souls  hj  selling  beoe£«c  (9 
simoniaeal  abbots."  The  barefaced  impudence  of  the  sacerdotal  orders 
in  bojring  and  selling  benefices,  exceeded  all  measure,  and  almost  sH  em- 
ihiliQr.  And  they  carried  maturs  so  far  as  to  justify  that  abominable txii* 
lie,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  ^pohgetiam  ofA^ 
which  is  added  by  Pithou,  to  the  Codex  Can,  Kccle9Ut  Mman£  s  ^ 
passage,  which  desenres  to  be  quoted,  is  as  follows ;  **  Nihil  pene  sd  eede- 
aiam  pertinere  videtur,  quod  ad  pretium  non  largiatnr, scilicet episcop*^ 
presbyteratus,  diaconatus,  et  aliqui  minores  gradus,  archidiacooatni  4^0* 
que,  decania,  prsepositnra,  thesauri  custodia,  baptisterium ;  et  bojQ^ 
di  negociatores  subdola  responsione  solent  astmere,  non  se  emere  ben- 
cdietionem,  qua  percipitur,  gratia  spiritus  sancti,  sed  res  i 
Tcl  powcisiones  episcopL**    An  acute  distinetion  truly  ! 
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the  sacerdotal  orders  should  abstain  from  marriage ;  casr.  xl 
and  that  such  of  them  as  had  already  wives,  or  con-  ^^^^^=^ 
cu  bines,  should  immediately  dismiss  them,  or  quit 
the  priestly  office.  These  decrees  were  accom- 
panied with  circular  letters  wrote  by  the  pontiff  to 
all  the  European  bishops,  enjoining  the  strictest 
obedience  to  the  decisions  of  this  solemn  council, 
under  the  severest  penalties.  Gregory  did  not 
stop  here,  but  sent  ambassadors  into  Germany  to 
Henry  IV.  king  of  the  Romans,  in  order  to  en- 
gage that  prince  to  summon  a  council  for  the  trial 
and  punishment  of  such  ecclesiastics  as  had  been 
hitherto  guilty  of  simoniacal  practices. 


fii:»iiut  eoocu- 
pro- 


xiiL  These  decrees,  which  were  in  part  equitable    Th«,.     ^ 
and  just,  and  which  were,  m  every  respect,  con-  *»*j»"^^ 
formable  with  the  notions  of  religion.that  prevailed  £^^ 
in  this  age,  were  looked  upon  by  the  people  as  high-^  »«we^ 
ly  salutary,  since  they  rendered  a  free  election,  and 
not  a  mercenary  purchase,  the  way  to  ecclesiastical 
promotion,  and  obliged  the  priests  to  abstain  from 
marriage,  which  was  absurdly  considered  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  sanctity  of  their  office.     Yet  both 
these  decrees  were  attended  with  the  most  deplor- 
able tumults  and  dissensions,  and  were  fruitful,  in 
their  consequences,  of  innumerable  calamities.  No 
sooner  was  the  law  concerning  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  published,  than  the  priests,  in  the  several 
provinces  of  Europe,  who  lived  in  the  bonds  of 
marriage  with  lawful  wives,  or  of  lasciviousness 
with  hired  concubines,**  complained  loudly  of  the 

4  An  the  historiaos  vho  give  any  acooant  of  this  eentan-,  mention  th« 
tumults  excited  by  saeh  prietts  aa  vere  resolved  to  coutinue  vith  their 
wives  or  ooucubines.  For  wt  aeeount  of  the  seditions  which  arose  ia 
Germany  upon  this  oeeasloa,  see  Sigonius  De  regno  italut^  lib.  \x.  p« 
557,  torn.  ii.  as  also  Tengnagel's  Colleetio  Veter.  Monument'  p.  45,  4r» 
€4.  Those  that  the  priests  exeited  in  KngUnd  are  mentioned  by  M* 
Paris,  in  his  Ifittor,  Major,  lib*  i.  p.  7.  The  taronlts  oeoasioned  by  the 
same  reason  in  the  Belgie  and  fiallic  provinees,  are  (teseribed  in  the 
Kpittola  Cltricorum  Camerttcentium  ad  JRememet  pro  uxoribtu  m<v> 
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CRKT.  XL  severity  of  this  council,  and  excited  the  most  dread- 
^^"  "'  fultumultsinthegreatestpartof  the  European  prov- 
inces.  Many  of  these  ecclesiastics,  especially  the 
Milanese  priests,  chose  rather  to  abandon  their  spir- 
itual dignities,  than  their  sensual  pleasures,  and  to 
quit  their  benefices  that  they  might  cleave  to  their 
wives.  They  went  still  farther; 'for  they  separated 
themselves  entirely  from  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
branded  with  the  infamous  name  of  paterinij'^  L  e. 

publiBhed  In  Mabillon's  AruuU,  Benedictin*  torn.  t.  p.  634,  and  in  tbe 
Epistola  J^oviomenaium  Clericorum  ad  Cameracmtes,  published  in 
Habillon's  Muteutn  Jtalicwn,  torn.  i.  p.  128.  Great  was  the  flame 
which  the  laws  of  Gregory  exeited  in  Italy,  and  particularly  in  the 
prOTince  of  Milan,  of  which  we  have  an  ample  relation  given  by  Ar- 
nnlph  and  Landalph,  two  Milanese  historians,  whose  works  are  pab- 
^  lished  with  annotations,  by  Maratori,  in  his  Scriptoret  rerum  IttUicarumt 

torn.  iv.  p.  36-  Doth  these  historians  maintain,  against  Gregory  and 
his  successoi*s,  the  cause  of  the  injured  priests,  and  the  lavfutness  of 
their  marriages. 

'  Paterimu  is  one  of  the  names  by  which  the  paulicians  or  manichs- 
ana,  who  came  during  this  century  from  Bulgaria  into  Italy,  and  were 
also  known  by  the  title  of  cathari  or  pure^  were  distinguished  among 
the  Italians.  But  in  process  of  time  the  term  paterintu  became  a 
common  name  for  all  kinds  of  heretics,  as  we  might  show  by  many  ex- 
amples taken  from  tlie  writers  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  eenturies. 
There  are  Tarious  opinions  concerning  the  origin  of  this  word,  the  most 
probable  of  which  is  that  which  supposes  it  derived  from  a  certain  place 
called  Pataria,  in  which  the  heretics  held  their  assemblies ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  a  part  of  the  city  of  Mihiu  is,  to  this  very  day,  called  Pataria^ 
or  Contrada  de  Patarri*  See  Annotate  ad  Amulpkum  Medielanetuu  in 
Muratori's  Saiptoret  rerum  JtaUcar,  tom.  iv.  p«  d9»  see  also  Saxius  ad 
Si£^tm  de  Regno  Italia,  lib.  ix.  p.  536,  tom.  ii.  opp.  Sigonii.  An  opin- 
ion, of  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  Sigoiuos  was  tbe  author,  prevailed, 
that  the  name  in  question  was  given  to  the  Milanese  priests,  who  sepa- 
rated from  the  chureh  of  Bome,  and  retained  their  wives  in  opposition 
to  the  laws  of  the  pontiffs*  But  this  opinion  is  without  foundation ;  and 
it  appears  evidently  from  the  testimony  of  Amulph  and  other  historians, 
that  it  was  not  the  married  priests*  but  the  faction  of  the  ponti^  who 
condemned  their  conjugal  bonds,  that  were  branded  with  the  opprobri- 
ous name  of  pateHni'  See  Amulph,  lib.  iii.  e.  x.  Anton.  Pagi  Crit.  in 
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manichasans,  the  pontiff  and  his  adherents,  who  cent,  xl 
condemned  so  unjustly  the  conduct  of  such  priests  ^^     ^ 
as  entered  into  the  bonds  of  a  lawful  and  virtuous 
'wedlock.     The  proceedings  of  Gregory  appeared 
to  the  wiser  part,  even  of  those  who  approved  of 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  unjust  and  criminal  in 
two  respects ;  first,  in  that  his  severity  fell  indis- 
criminately and  with  equal  fury  upon  the  virtuous 
husband  and  the  licentious  rake  ;  that  he  dissolv- 
ed,  with  a  merciless  hand,  the  chastest  bonds  of 
wedlock,  and  thus  involved  husbands  and  wives, 
with  their  tender  offspring,  in  disgrace,  perplexity, 
anguish,  and  want.'    The  second  thing  criminal  in 

•^nn.  Bar,  t.  iii.  ad^»  1057,  $iii.  Lud.  Ant.  Muratori  Antiq.  ItaL  medU 
^rtd,  torn.  y.  p.  82,  ivho  have  demonstrated  this  in  the  most  ample, 
learned,  and  satisfactory  manner.  Nor  need  ve  Indeed  look  any  where 
else  for  the  origin  of  this  word.  It  is  abundantly  known  that  the  mani- 
ohaeans,  and  their  brethren  the  paulicians,  were  extremely  averse  to 
marriage,  whieh  they  looked  upon  as  an  institution  invented  by  the  evil 
principle;  they  of  conseqnenee  who  considered  the  marriages  of  the 
elergy  as  lawful,  employed  the  ignominious  name  of  paterini,  to  show 
that  the  pontifT^,  who  prohibited  these  marriages,  were  followers  of  the 
odious  doctrine  of  the  maniehieans. 

*  We  must  always  remember  that  the  priests,  to  whom  their  wives  or 
mistresses  were  much  dearer  than  the  laws  of  the  pontiffs,  were  not  all 
of  the  same  character  ;  nor  were  such  of  them  as  might  be  justly  es« 
teemed  criminal,  all  criminal  in  the  same  degree.  The  better  sort  of 
these  ecclesiastics,  among  which  we  may  count  the  Belgic  and  Milanese 
clergy,  desired  nothing  more  than  to  live  after  Uie  manner  of  the 
Greeks,  maintaining  that  it  was  lawful  for  a  priest,  before  his  consecration, 
t6  marry  one  virgin,  though  a  plurality  of  wives  was  justly  prohibited ; 
and  they  grounded  this  their  opinion  upon  the  authority  of  St  Ambrose. 
See  Jo.  Petri  Puricelli  Diesertatio  utrum  S-  AmbroHus  clero  tuo  Medi* 
olam,  permieerit,  ut  virgini  eemel  nubere  poeeent,  republished  by  Mura- 
tori, in  his  Scriptoret  Italic,  torn.  iv.  p.  1  S3.  Gregory  and  his  successora 
ought  to  have  dealt  more  gently  with  this  kind  of  ecclesiastics,  as  the 
warmest  admirers  of  the  pontiffs  acknowledge,  than  with  those  priests, 
who  were  either  the  patrons  of  concubinage,  or  who  pretended  to  justi- 
fy their  espousing  a  plurality  of  wives.  It  was  also  unjust  to  treat,  io 
the  same  manner,  the  monks,  who,  by  the  nature  of  their  profeisioit 
and  vows,  were  neoesnrily  excluded  from  the  nuptial  state ;  and  the 
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CENT,  xt  the  measures  taken  by  this  pontiff  was,  that  instead 
'/^^  "'  of  chastising  the  married  priests  with  wisdom  and 
moderation,  and  according  to  the  laws  of  ecclesi- 
astical disciphne,  whose  nature  is  wholly  spiritual, 
he  gave  them  over  to  the  civil  magistrate,  to  be 
punished  as  disobedient  and  unworthy  subjects, 
with  the  loss  of  their  substance,  and  with  the  most 
shocking  marks  of  undeserved  infamy  and  dis- 
^ace/        ^ 
The  dispute'     XIV.  This  vehement  contest  excited  great  tu* 
JSmi^'^SSl  mults  and  divisions,  which  however  were  gradual* 
^^Si.  *Z  ly  calmed  through  length  of  time,  and  also  by  the 
*"*""     ""'  perseverance  of  the  obstinate  pontiff;  nor  did  any 
of  the  European  kings  and  princes  concern  them- 
selves so  much  about  the  marriages  of  the  clergy 
as  to  maintain  their  cause,  and  thereby  to  prolong 
the  controversy.     But  tlie  troubles  that  arose  from 
the  law  that  regarded  the  extirpation  of  simony ^ 
were  not  so  easily  appeased  ;  the  tumults  it  occa- 
sioned grew  greater  from  day  to  day  ;  the  methods 
of  reconciliation  more  difficult;  and  it  involved 
both  state  and  church  during  several  years  in  the 
deepest  calamities  and  in  the  most  complicated 
scenes  of  confusion  and  distress,''    Henry  IV.  re- 
priests  who  could  not  Uear  the  thoughts  of  being  torn  from  the  chaste 
partDers  of  their  bei!,  whom  they  had  espoused  with  virtuous  sentimenta 
and  upright  intentions,  nor  from  the  tender  offspring  which  were  the 
fruit  of  Tirtuons  love. 

*  Theodoricus,  Verdun*  Epittola  ad  Gregorium  YUJn  Miartene  7%e- 
tauro  ^necdotot-umf  turn.  i.  p.  21 8. «  *<Faciem  meam  in  eo  we\  maxime 
oonfusione  perfundunt,  quod  legem  de  Clericorum  incontineotia  per 
Lcdcorum  Intaniat  cohibenda  unquam  susceperim.  Neo  putetis  eoi 
qui  ita  sentiunt  .  .  .  ecclesiasticorum  graduum  incontinentiam  talibus 
defensionibus  fovere  Telle.  Honestam  eonyersationem  in  desiderio  ha« 
bent,  necaliter,  quam  oportet,  ecclemutic^  vitioms  cenuuram  intentari 
gaudent" 

■  We  have  extant  a  great  number  both  of  ancient  and  modem  writers, 
who  have  related  the  circumstances  of  this  dispute  concerning  tfiveftf- 
turetf  which  was  begun  by  Gregoiy  Vn.  was  carried  on  by  bJm  and  his 
mceessors  on  the  one  side,  and  the  emperors,  Henry  IV.  and  V.  on  the 
other^  and  became  a  souroe  of  iimiunerable  caUmitiet  to  the  greatest 
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ceived  indeed  graciously  the  legates  of  Gregory,  cbnt.  xi 
and  applauded  his  zeal  for  the  extirpation  of  simo-  ^^^^  '^ 
ny  ;  but  neither  this  prince,  nor  the  German  bish- 
ops,  would  permit  these  legates  to  assemble  a  coun- 
cil in  Germany,  or  to  proceed  judicially  against 
those,  who  in  time  past  had  been  chargeable  with 
simoniacal  practices.  The  pontiff,  exasperated  at 
this  restraint  in  the  execution  of  his  designs,  called 
another  council  to  meet  at  Rome  in  the  year  1075, 
in  which  he  pursued  his  adventurous  project  with 
greater  impetuosity  and  vehemence  than  ever ;  for 
he  not  only  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the 

part  of  Earope.  But  few  or  noae  of  these  writers  have  treated  this 
weighty  subject  with  an  entire  impartiality.  They  all  plead  either  the 
eause  of  the  pontifib  or  that  of  the  emperors,  and  decide  the  controversy, 
not  by  the  laws  then  in  being,  whieh  ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  principally 
consulted,  nor  by  the  opinions  that  generally  prevailed  at  the  time  o^ 
this  contest,  but  by  laws  of  their  own  invention,  and  by  the  opinions  of 
modern  times.  The  famous  Grelser,  in  his  Apologia  pro  GregoHo  VIL 
which  is  published  in  the  sixth  volume  of  his  works,  and  also  separately, 
has  collected  the  principal  of  the  ancient  writers  who  maintained  the 
cause  of  the  pontiff;  in  opposition  to  whom,  they  who  defended  the 
eause  of  Henry  lY*  are  collected  by  Melohior  Goldastus,  in  his  Replica* 
Uq  contra  Gretterum  et  Apolos^a  pro  Henrico  W,  Hanov.  1611,  4to. 
Among  the  modern  writers  who  have  treated  this  subject,  we  may  count 
the  Ccnturiatoret  Magdebmrgentea^  Baronius,  the  German  and  Italian 
historians,  and  those  who  have  wrote  the  life  of  the  famous  Mathilda.  * 
But  beside  these,  it  will  be  highly  proper  to  consult  Jo.  Schilterqs,  De 
Ubertate  Eccletue  Gennanica,  lib-  iv.  p,  481.  Christ  Thomasius,  ffUtO' 
ria  contentionia  inter  Imperium  et  Sacerdotium.  Hen.  Meibomius,  Lib. 
de  Jure  Invettitura  EpitcopaUa^  torn.  iiL  Scriptorum  rer,  Gertnanicar, 
Just  Chr.  Oithmarus,  Hiatoria  BelU  inter  Imperium  et  Sacerdotium^ 
published  at  Frankfort,  in  1741,  in  8vo.  and  above  all,  the  famous  ear- 
dinal  Noris,  who  far  surpasses  in  point  of  erudition  those  whom  we  have 
mentioned,  and  whose  Utoria  delle  Inveatiture,  della  digtdta  Ecclenaa^ 
tiche,  which  was  published  at  Mautua,  after  his  death,  in  the  year  1741,  is 
ft  most  learned  work,  though  it  be  imperfect  and  probably  maimed,  and 
also  extremely  partial  in  favour  of  the  pontiflTs ;  whieh  is  not  surprising 
from  the  pen  of  a  cardinal.  See  also  Jo.  Jac.  Maseovii  CwnmetUarii  de 
rebuo  imperii  Gerigumici  9u6  Bennc9  IV.  0t  V.  published  at  LeipsielE, 
ia  4to.  in  the  year  1749* 
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'  CENT.  XL  church,  several  German  and  Italian  bishops,  and 
^^^^  "'  certain  favourites  of  Henr}%  whose  counsels  that 
prince  was  said  to  make  use  of  in  the  traffic  of  ec- 
clesiastical dignities,  but  also  pronounced,  in  a  for- 
mal  edict.  Anathema  against  whoever  received  the 
investiture  of  a  bishopric  or  abbacy  from  the  hands  of 
a  layman^  as  also  against  those  by  whom  the  investu 
ture  should  be  performed."^  This  decree  W2&  e\cry 
way  proper  to  surprise  the  emperors,  kings,  and 
princes  of  Europe,  who  in  consequence  of  a  pre- 
vailing custom,  had  the  right  of  conferring  the  more 
important  ecclesiastical  dignities,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  monasteries  and  convents  of  which  they  dis- 
posed, in  a  solemn  manner,  by  the  well  known  cere- 
mony  of  the  ring  and  the  staj^y  or  crosier,  which  they 
presented  to  the  candidate  on  whom  their  choice  feU, 
This  solemn  investiture  was  the  main  support  of 
that  power  of  creating  bishops  and  abbots,  which 
the  European  princes  claimed  as  their  undoubted 
right,  and  the  occasion  of  that  corrupt  commerce 
called  simony y  in  consequence  of  which,  ecclesias- 
tical promotion  was  suddenly  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder ;  and  hence  the  zeal  and  ardour  of  Gregory 
to  annul  these  investitures,  that  he  might  extirpate 
simony  on  the  one  hand,  and  diminish  the  power 
of  princes  in  ecclesiastical  matters  on  the  other, 

A  SHORT  DIGRESSION  GWCERNING  INVESTITURES.- 

It  will  not  be  improper  to  cast  some  illustrations 
upon  the  custom  now  mentioned,  of  investing  bish- 
ops and  abbots  in  their  respective  dignities  by  the 
ceremony  of  the  ring  and  crosier ,  since  this  custom 
has  been  ill  understood  by  some,  and  but  imper- 
fectly explained  by  others.  Even  the  learned  car- 
dinal Noris  appears  highly  defective  here;  for 

w  Antk  Pagi  CriHca  in  Baroniumt  torn.  ui»  ad  Jt  1075.  Heo.  Noris, 
Biit.  Inveeciiurarumy  p.  39.  Christ  Lapui^  Scholia  et  Diueriation. 
'    ad  CmcitiOf  torn.  vi.  opp.  p.  39-i-44« 

0C7*^  Here  the  trmntlator  has  transposed  the  note  '(tfthe  originaUnte 
test,  under  the  form  of  a  dissertatioa. 
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though,  in  his  History  of  Investitures^y  there  are  cent.  xi. 
many  pertinent  reflections  upon  the  reasons  which  f  ^"^  ''' 
engaged  Gregory  to  prohibit  investitures  altogether, 
yet  that  learned  prelate  does  not  seem  to  have  had 
a  complete  notion  of  this  important  matter,  since 
he  omits  in  his  history  certain  points  that  are  nec- 
essary to  the  understanding  it  thoroughly.  The 
investiture  of  bishops  and  abbots  commenced,  un. 
doubtedly/  at  that  period  of  time  when  the  Euro- 
pean emperors,  kings,  and  princes  made  grants  to 
the  clergy  of  certain  territories,  lands,  forests,  cas- 
tles, &c.  According  to  the  laws  of  those  times, 
laws  which  still  remain  in  force,  none  were  consid- 
ered as  lawful  possessors  of  the  lands  or  tenements 
which  they  derived  from  the  emperors  or  other 
princes,  before  they  repaired  to  court,  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  their  respective  sovereigns  as  the 
supreme  proprietors,  and  received  from  their  hands 
a  solemn  mark  by  which  the  property  of  their  re- 
spective grants  was  transferred  to  them.  Such  was 
the  manner  in  which  the  nobility,  and  those  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  by  military  exploits, 
were  confirmed  in  the  possessions  which  they  owed 
to  the  liberality  of  their  sovereigns.  But  the  cus- 
tom of  investing  the  bishops  and  abbots  with  the 
ring  and  the  crosier^  which  are  the  ensigns  of  the 
sacred  function,  is  of  a  much  more  recent  date,  and 
was  then  first  introduced,  when  the  European  em- 
perors  and  princes,  annulling  the  elections  that  were 
made  in  the  church  according  to  the  ecclesiastical 
laws  that  had  been  from  the  earliest  times  estab- 
lished for  that  purpose,  assumed  to  themselves  the 
power  of  conferring  on  whom  they  pleased  the 
bishoprics  and  abbeys  that  became  vacant  in  their 
dominions,  nay,  even  of  selling  them  to  the  highest 
bidder.  This  power  then,  being  once  usurped 
by  the  kings  and  princes  of  Europe,  they  at  first 

y  Chap.  iu.  p.  56. 
VOt.  II.  63 
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CENT.  XL  coDfinned  the  bishops  and  abbots  in  their  dignities 

PART   II  ^^ 

■' '  and  possessions,  with  the  same  forms  and  ceremo- 
nies that  were  used  in  investing  the  counts,  knights^ 
and  others,  in  their  feudal  tenures,  even  by  written 
contracts,  and  the  ceremony  of  presenting  them 
with  a  wand  or  bough.*  And  this  custom  of  tn- 
vesting  the  clergy  and  the  laity  with  the  same  cer- 
emonies would  have  undoubtedly  continued,  had 
not  the  clergy  to  whom  the  right  of  electing  bish- 
ops and  abbots  originally  belonged,  eluded  artfully' 
the  usurpation  of  the  emperors  and  other  princes 
by  the  following  stratagem.  When  a  bishop  or 
abbot  died,  they  who  looked  upon  themselves  as 
authorized  to  fiU  up  the  vacancy,  elected  immedi- 
ately some  one  of  their  order  in  the  place  of  die 
deceased,  and  were  careful  to  have  liim  consecrated 
without  delay.  The  consecration  being  thus  per* 
formed,  the  prince,  who  had  proposed  to  himself 
the  profit  of  sellbg  the  vacant  benefice,  ox  the 
pleasure  of  conferring  it  upon  some  of  his  fiivour- 
ites,  was  obliged  to  desist  from  his  purpose,  and  to 
consent  to  the  election,  which  the  ceremony  of  coa« 
secration  rendered  irrevocable.  Many  examples 
of  the  success  of  this  stratagem,  which  was  prac* 
tised  both  in  chapters  and  monasteries,  and  which 
disappointed  the  liberality  or  avarice  of  several 
princes,  might  here  be  alleged ;  they  abound  in  the 
records  of  the  tenth  century,  to  which  we  refer  the 

«  This  appears  from  a  passage  in  cardinal  Humbert's  third  book.  Ad- 
veraiu  SimoTuacotf  which  was  corapoaed  before  Gregory  had  set  on  foot 
the  dispute  couceming  iiimettihtret^  aad  whieh  is  published  in  Martene's 
Theiaur,  JInecd.  torn.  v.  p.  787.  The  passage  is  as  follows ;  **  Potestaa 
secolaris  primo  ambitiosis  ecclesiasticarnm  dignitatum  vel  posaessionuna 
enpidis  favebat  prece,  dein  minis^  deinceps  Terbis  coneessivis ;  in  quiboi 
omnibus  eemens  sibi  eontradictorem^neminem,  nee  qui  moveretpennania 
vel  aperiret  os  et  ganniret,  ad  majora  progreditur»  et  jam  sub  nomine 
investitura  dan  primo  tabellas  vel  quaieseumque  porrigere  Tirgulaa^ 
dein  Baoulos.  Quod  maximum  nefas  tie  inolcvit,  ut  id  solum  canoni- 
earn  eredatur,  nee  qu«  lit  eoeleaiasticn  regal*  soiatur  aut  attendatnr." 
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curious  reader.  No  sooner  did  the  emperors  and  cent,  xl 
princes  perceive  this  artful  management,  than  they 
turned  their  attention  to  the  properest  nveans  of 
rmdering  it  ineffectual,  and  of  preserving  the  val- 
uable privilege  they  had  usurped.  For  this  pur- 
pose  they  ordered,  that  as  soon  as  a  bishop  expired, 
his  ring  and  crosier  should  be  transmitted  to  the 
prince,  to  whose  jurisdiction  hisdiocese  was  subject. 
For  it  was  by  the  solemn  ddivery  of  the  ring  and 
crosier  of  the  deceased  to  the  new  bishop  that  his 
election  was  irrevocably  confirmed,  and  this  cere- 
mony was  an  essential  part  of  his  consecration  ;  so 
that  when  these,  two  badges  of  the  episcopal  dig- 
nity were  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign,  the  clergy 
could  not  consecrate  the  person  whom  their  suffra- 
ges  had  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Thus  their 
stratagem  was  defeated,  as  every  election  that  was 
not  confirmed  by  the  ceremony  of  consecration 
might  be  lawfully  annulled  and  rejected ;  nor  was 
tile  bishop  qualified  to  exercise  any  of  the  episco- 
pal functions  befi:H«  the  performance  of  that  imp<»t- 
ant  ceremony.  As  soon  therefore  as  a  bishop  drew 
his  last  breath,  the  magistrate  of  the  city  in  which  he 
had  resided,  or  the  governor  of  the  province,  seiz- 
ed upon  his  m^and  crosier,  and  sent  them  to  court.^ 
The  emperor  or  prince  conferred  the  vacant  see 
upon  the  person  whom  he  had  chosen  by  deliver- 
ing to  him  these  two  badges  of  the  episcopal  office, 

•  We  see  this  faet  confirmed  in  the  foHowinf  pusage  in  Ebbo*s  JUfe 
ofOtho,  bishop  o/*  Bamberg,  lib*  i.  §  8,  9,  in  Actin  Sanctor.menM  JuUi, 
torn.  i.  p.  426*  **  Nco  ifanlto  post  annulus  eura  vtrga  pastoraU  Bremen- 
sis  episcopi  ad  aalam  regiam  translata  est*  Eo  siquidem  tempore  eeele. 
sia  liberam  eleetionem  non  habebant  .  •  .  sed  eum  quilibet  antistes  mm 
miiyerste  carnis  ingressas  fuisset,  mox  capitanei  eititatis  illias  anonlum 
et  Tirgam  pastoralem  ad  Palatinm  transmittebant,  ncqae  regia  atictori- 
tate,  comraunieato  cum  aulieis  eonsilio,  orbate  plebi  idoneum  eonsti* 
taebat  pnesalem  .  .  .  Post  pancos  vero  dies  rorstmi  annulus  et  virga 
pastoralis  Bambenbergen^is  episoopi  Domino  imperatori  trsAfltnissa  est 
Quo  audito,  multi  nobiles;  ad  auhim  regiam  coniluebaiit,  qui  alteram 
baram  preee  vel  pretio  libi  comparare  tentabant*** 
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after  which  the  new  bishop,  thus  invested  by  his 
sovereign,  repaired  to  his  metropolitan,  to  whom  it 
belonged  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  consecraoon, 
and  delivered  to  him  the  ring  and  crosier  which  he 
had  received  from  his  prince,  that  he  might  re- 
ceive it  again  from  his  hands,  and  be  thus  doubly 
confirmed  in  his  sacred  function.  It  appears  there- 
fore from  this  account,  that  each  new  bishop  and 
abbot  received  twice  the  ring  and  the  crosier;  once 
from  the  hands  of  the  sovereign,  and  once  from 
those  of  the  metropolitan  bishop,  by  whom  they 
were  consecrated.^ 

It  is  highly  uncertain  by  what  prince  this  custom 
of  creating  the  bishops  by  the  ceremonies  oi  the 
nng  and  crosier  was  first  introduced.  If  we  may 
believe  Adam  of  Bremen,''  this  privilege  was  ex* 
ercised  by  Lewis  the  Meek,  who,  in  the  ninth 
century,  granted  to  the  new  bishops  the  use  and 
possession  of  the  episcopal  revenues,  and  confirmed 
this  grant  by  the  ceremony  now  under  considera- 
tion. Biit  the  accuracy  of  this  historian  is  liable  to 
suspicion ;  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  he 
attributed  to  the  transactions  of  ancient  times,  the 
same  form  that  accompanied  similar  transactions  in 
the  eleventh  century  in  which  he  lived.  For  it  is 
certain,  that  in  the  ninth  century  the  greatest  part 

hThisBppeftrafroro  a  variety  of  aneient  records.  See  partieularly  Ham* 
bert,  lib.  iii<  contra  SimoniacoBt  eap.  vi.  in  Marteoe's  Theuiitr.  AnecdnU 
torn.  T.  p.  779*  in  which  we  find  tlie  following  paaaage.  *'  Sic  eneoenia- 
tus,"  i.  e.  the  bishops  invested  by  the  eroperor»  '<  violeotus  invadit  ele- 
rum»  plebem  et  ordinem  prias  dominaturus,  quam  ab  eis  cognoscatnr, 
qiuBimtur,  petatur.  Sic  metropolitanuro  aggreditar,  non  ab  eo  jadi- 
oandas,  sed ipsom  judioatoriM.  .Quid  enim  sibi  jam  pcrtinet  ant  prodett 
bacolam  et  annuluroy  quos  portat  reddere  ?  Numquid  quia  laica  persona 
dati  snnt  ?  Cor  redditur  quod  habetur,  nisi  ut  aut  denuo  res  ecclesiastieasnb 
bac  specie  jusaionisvel  donationis  vendatur,  aut  certe  ut  presnmtio  hue* 
ordinationis  pallietur  colore  et  vehimento  quodamdiscipUnie  dericalis  ?* 

«  Id  XM^auniaEccleriaBticth  Hb.  i.  cap.  xxxii*  p.  10,  xxxiz*  p.  lf» 
published  in  Uiq  Scriptwret  SeptetUriwal€9  of  Lbdeobrogias. 
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of  the  European  princes  made  no  opposition  to  the  cent,  xl 
right  of  electing  the  bishops,  which  was  both  claim*  ^^^^  "' 
ed  and  exercised  by  the  clergy  and  the  people,  and 
of  consequence,  there  was  then  no  occasion  for  the 
investiture  mentioned  by  Adam  of  Bremen.*  We 
therefore  choose  to  adopt  the  supposition  of  cardi- 
nal Humbert,*  who  places  the  commencement  of 
the  custom  now  under  consideration  in  the  reign 
of  Otho  the  Great ;  for  though  this  opinion  has 
not  the  ap^H-obation  of  Lewis  Thomassin  and  Na- 
talis  Alexander,  yet  these  learned  men,  in  their 
deep  researches  into  the  origin  of  investitures,^ 
have  advanced  nothing  sufficient  to  prove  it  erro- 
neous.  We  learn  also  from  Humbert,*  that  the 
emperor,  Henry  IH.  the  son  of  Conrad  II.  was 
desirous  of  abrogating  these  investitures^  though 
a  variety  of  circumstances  concurred  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  his  design ;  but  he  represents 
Henry  I.  king  of  France  in  a  different  point  of  light, 
as  a  turbulent  prince,  who  turned  all  things  into 
confusion,  and  indulged  himself  beyond  all  meas- 
ure in  simoniacal  practices,  and  loads  him,  of  con- 
sequence, with  the  bitterest  invectives. 

In  this  method  of  creating  bishops  and  abbots,* 
by  presenting  to  them  the  ring  and  crosier ^  there 
wece  two  things  that  gave  particular  offence  to  the 
Roman  pontiffs.  The  first  was,  that  by  this  the 
ancient  right  of  election  was  totally  changed,  and 
the  power  of  choosing  the  rulers  of  the  church  was 
usurped  by  the  emperors  and  other  sovereign 
pyinces,  and  was  confined  to  them  alone.     This 

^  Add  to  this  the  refatation  of  Adam  of  Bremen,  hy  Daniel  Pape- 
hroch,  ID  the  *^cta  Sanctorum^  torn*  i*  Febr'  p.  557. 

«  Humbert,  lib.  iii*  contra  SimoniacoSf  cap.  vii*  p.  7B0,  et  ^p,  xi.  p. 
787- 

'  See  Luduv.  Thomassini  DisdpliTia  Ecclea.  circa  Benef.  tom>  ii.  lib. 
ii.  p.  434,  and  Natal  Alexander,  Select.  JHator;  Eccl,  Capit*  SaC'Xi.  xii. 
ZHt8*  iv.  p-  725- 

$L,t»  eap*  Tii.  p«  780. 
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cjERT.  XL  indeed  was  the  most  plausible  reason  of  compbant^ 
'•^^T  11.  y^Y^^^  ^g  consider  the  religiotis  notions  of  these 


times,  which  were  by  no  means  favourable  to  the 
conduct  of  the  emperors  in  this  matter.     Another 
circumstance  that  grievously  distressed  the  pre- 
tended vicars  of  iSt  Peter  was,  to  see  the  ring'  and 
crosier^  the  venerable  badges  of  spiritual  authority 
and  ghostly  distinction,  delivered  to  the  bishop 
elect  by  the  profane  hands  of  unsanctified  laymen ; 
an  abuse  this,  which  they  looked  upon  as  little  bet- 
ter than  sacrilege.     Humbert,  who,  as  we  already 
observed,  wrote  his  book  against  simony  before 
the  contest  between  the  emperor  and  Gregory  had 
commenced,  complains^  heavily  of  this  supposed 
profanation,  and  shudders  to  think  that  that  staff' 
which  denotes  the  ghostly  shepherd,  and  that  ring 
which  seals  the  mysteries  of  heaven,*  deposited  in 
the  bosoms  of  the  episcopal  order,  shouM  be  pol- 
luted by  the  unhallowed  touch  of  a  civil  magis- 
trate ;  and  that  emperors  and  princes,  by  present- 
ing them  to  their  favourites,  should  thereby  usurp 
the  prerogatives  of  the  church,  and  exercise  tte 
pastoral  authority  and  power.     This  complaint  was 
entirely  con^stent,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
with  the  opinions  of  the  times  in  which  it  was 
made  >  for  as  the  ring  and  the  crosier  were  gcner. 
ally  esteemed  the  marks  and  badges  of  pastoral 
power,  and  spiritual  authority,  so  he  who  confier- 

^  See  Humbert,  lib*  iii.  contra  Simoniac,  o«p.  vi.  p.  779>  795.  His 
words  are ;  *'  Quid  ad  laicas  perdnet  personas  sacramenU  eocleriattica 
«t  pontificalem  6eu  pastoralem  gratiani  distribuere,  camyros  seilicet  bn* 
ea!(M  et  annul08»  quibus  pnecipue  perficitur,  miiitat  el  innititur  tou 
episeopalis  consecratio  ?  Equidemin  camyris  bacalis ;  designator,  que  eit 
oommittitur  cura  pnstoralis.  Porro  aniiulus  signaeulam  secretorum  c<b> 
lestiam  indicat,  pr»monens  prtcdicntores,  ut  necretam  Dei  sapieotiam 
ottm  apostolo  dissignent.  Quicaiique  ergo  bis  daobas  aliquem  initiaott 
prooul  dabio  omnem  pastoralem  aactoritatem  hoc  pnfesaraendo  sibi  Ten- 
dieaut." 

I  Humbert  mistook  the  spiritual  sigaifioatioo  of  this  holy  ring^  which 
VM  the  emblem  of  a  nuptial  bond  between  the  bishop  and  his  see* 
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red  these  sacred  badges  was  supposed  to  confer  cent.  xi. 
and  communicate  with  them  the  ghostly  authori^  ^^^J^ 
of  which  they  were  the  emblems. 

All  these  things  being  duly  consider^,  we  shall 
immediately  perceive  what  it  was  that  rendered 
Gregory  VII.  so  averse  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
emperors,  and  so  zealous  in  depriving  them  of  the 
privilege  they  had  assumed  of  investing  the  bishops 
with  the  ceremony  of  the  ring  and  crosier.  In  the 
first  council  which  he  assembled  at  Rome,  he  made 
no  attempt  indeed  against  investitures^  nor  did  he 
aim  at  any  thing  farther  than  the  abolition  of  simo* 
ni/j  and  the  restoration  of  the  sacerdotal  and  monas- 
tic orders  to  their  ancient  right  of  electing  their  re- 
spective bishops  and  abbots.  But  when  he  after- 
ward came  to  know  that  the  affair  of  investitures 
was  inseparably  connected  with  the  pretensions  of 
the  emperors,  and  indeed  supposed  themempower- 
ed  to  dispose  of  the  higher  ecclesiastical  dignities 
and  benefices,  he  was  then  persuaded  thatt^'mon^ 
could  not  be  extirpated  as  long  as  investitures  were 
in  being ;  and  therefore,  to  pluck  up  the  evil  by  the 
root,  he  opposed  the  custom  of  investitures  with  the 
utmost  vehemence.  All  this  shows  the  true  rise  of 
the  war  that  was  carried  on  between  the  pontiff 
and  the  emperor  with  such  bitterness  and  fury. 

And  to  understand  still  more  clearly  the  merits 
of  this  cause,  it  will  be  proper  to  observe,  that  it 
was  not  investitures^  considered  in  themselves,  that 
Gregory  opposed  with  such  keenness  and  obstina- 
cy, but  that  particular  kind  of  investitures,  which 
were  in  use  at  this  time.  He  did  not  pretend  to 
hinder  the  bishops  from  swearingallegiance  to  kings 
and  emperors,  nor  even  to  become  their  vassals  ; 
and  so  far  was  he  from  prohibiting  that  kind  of  in- 
vestiture that  was  performed  by  a  verbal  declara- 
tion or  a  written  deed,  that  on  the  contrary,  he  allow- 
ed the  kings  of  England  and  France  to  invest  in  this 
manner,  and  probably  consented'to  the  use  of  seep" 
tre  in  this  ceremony,  as  did  also  after  him  Callix- 
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CENT.  XL  tiis  11.     But  he  could  not  bear  the  ceremony  of  m- 
PARTjiu  y^^fii^jr^  ^jjat  ^as  performed  with  the  ensigns  of  the 
sacerdotal  order,  much  less  could  he  endure  the 
perlbrmaiice  of  the  ceremony  before  die  solemn  rite 
of  consecration;  but  wliat  rendered  investitures 
most  odious  to  this  pontiff  was  their  destroying  en- 
tirely  the  free  elections  of  bishops  and  abbots.     It 
is  now  time  to  resume  the  thread  of  our  historj'-. 
WrtofjM^  uw      XV.  The  severe  law  that  had  been  enacted  against 
ki!i.u«^  about  investitures,  by  the  influence  and  authority  of  Greer- 
ory,  made  very  little  impression  upon  Henry.  He 
acknowledged  indeed  that  in  exposing  ecclesiasti- 
cal benefices  to  sale,  he  had  done  amiss,  and  he 
promised  amendment  in  that  respect ;  but  he  re- 
mained inflexible  against  all  attempts  that  were 
made  to  persuade  him  to  resign  his  power  of  creat- 
ing bishops  and  abbots,  and  the  right  of  investiture^ 
which  was  intimately  connected  with  this  important 
privilege.    Had  this  emperor  been  seconded  by  the 
German  princes,  he  might  have  maintained  this  re- 
fusal with  dignity  and  success  ;  but  this  w^as  far 
from  being  the  case ;  a  considerable  number  of 
these  princes,  and  among  others  the  states  of  Sax- 
ony, were  the  secret,  or  declared  enemies  of  Hen- 
ry ;  and  this  furnished  Gregory  with  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  extending  his  authority  and  execut- 
ing his  ambitious  projects.     This  opportunity  was 
by  no  means  neglected ;  the  imperious  pontiff  took 
occasion,  from  the  discords  that  divided  the  em- 
pire, to  insult  and  depress  its  chief;  he  sent,  by 
his  legates,  an  insolent  message  to  the  emperor  at 
Goslar,  ordering  hi  m  to  repair  im mediately  to  Rome, 
and  clear  himself,  before  the  council  that  was  to 
be  assembled  there,  of  the  various  crimes  that  were 
laid  to  his  charge.     The  emperor,  whose  high 
spirit  could  not  brook  such  arrogant  treatment, 
was  filled  with  the  warmest  indignation  at  the  view 
of  that  insolent  mandate,  and  in  the  vehemence  of 
his  just  resentment,  assembled  without  delay  a 
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council  of  the  German  bishops  at  Worms,  where  ce^.  jo. 
Gregory  was  charged  with  several  flagitious  prac-  ..- 
tices,  deposed  from  the  pontificate,  of  which  he 
was  declared  unworthy,  and  an  order  issued  out 
for  the  election  of  a  i>e  w  pontiff.     Gregory  oppos- 
ed violence  to  violence  ;  for  no  sooner  had  he  re- 
ceived, by  the  letters  and  ambassadors  of  Henry, 
an  account  of  the  sentence  that  had  been  pronounc- 
ed against  him,  than,  in  a  raging  fit  of  vindictive 
frenzv,  he  thundered  his  anathemas  at  the  head  of 
that  prince,  excluded  him  both  from  the  commun-^ 
ion  of  the  church,  and  from  the  throne  of  his  an* 
cestors,  and  impiously  dissolved  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance which  his  subjects  had  taken  to  him  as  theis 
lawful  sovereign.     Thus  war  was  declared  on  both 
sides ;  and  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  were 
divided  into  two  great  factions,  of  which  one  main- 
tained the  rights  of  the  emperor,  while  the  othar 
seconded  the  ambitious  views  of  the  pontiff.     No 
terms  aresufficienttoexpress  the  complicated  scenes 
of  misery  that  arose  from  this  deplcH'able  schism. 
xvL  At  the  entrance  upon  this  war,  the  Swabian 
chiefs,  with  duke  Rodolph  at  their  head,  revolted 
against  Henry ;    and  d^  Saxon  princes,  whose 
former  quarrels  with  the  emperor  had  been  lately 
terminated  by  their  defeat  and  submission,^  follow- 
ed their  example.     These  united  powers,  being 
solicited  by  the  pope  to  elect  a  new  emperw,  in 
case  Henry  persisted  in  his  obstinate  disobedience 
to  the  orders  of  the  church,  met  at  Tribur  in  the 
year  1076,  to  take  counsel  together  concerning  a 
matter  of  such  high  impoirtance.     The  result  of 
their  deliberations  was  far  from  being  favourable 
to  the  emperor ;  for  they  agreed,  that  the  deter- 

03*  ^  '^^*  aa.me  Rodolph  had,  the  year  before  this  reYOlt,  Tanqaished 
the  Saxons,  and  obliged  them  to  submit  to  tlie  emperor.  Beside  the 
Swabian  and  Saxon  chiefs,  the  dukes  of  Bavaria  and  Carinthia,  the  bish- 
ops of  Wurtzbourg  and  Worms,  and  seyeral  other  eminent  personages, 
vere  ooneeroed  ia  this  revolL 
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CENT.  XL  mination  of  the  controversy  between  him  and  them 
^^mi^  should  be  referred  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  who  was 
to  be  invited  for  that  purpose  to  a  congress  at 
Augsburg  the  year  following,  and  that,  in  the  mean 
time,  Henry  should  be  suspended  from  his  royal 
dignity,  and  live  in  the  obscurity  of  a  private  sta- 
tion ;  to  which  rigorous  conditions  they  also  add« 
ed,  that  he  was  to  forfeit  his  kingdom,  if  witliin 
the  space  of  a  year,  he  was  not  restored  to  the  bo- 
som of  the  church,  and  delivered  from  the  anath- 
ema that  lay  upon  his  head.     When  things  were 
come  to  this  desperate  extremity,  and  the  faction, 
which  was  formed  against  this  unfortunate  prince, 
grew  more  formidable  from  day  to  day,  his  friends 
advised  him  to  go  into  Italy,  and  implore  in  per- 
son the  clemency  of  the  pontiff.     The  emperor 
yielded  to  this  ignominious  counsel,  without  how- 
ever obtaining  from  his  voyage  the  advantages  he 
expected.     He  passed  the- Alps  amidst  the  rigour 
of  a  severe  winter,  arrived,  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary  1077,  at  the  fortress  of  Canusium,  where  the 
sanctimonious  pontiff  resided  at  that  time  with  the 
young  Mathilda,  countess  of  Tuscany,  the  most 
powerful  patroness  of  the  church,  and  the  most 
teftder  and  affectionate  of  all  the  spiritual  daughters 
of  Gregory.  Here  the  suppliant  prince,  unmindful 
of  his  dignity,  stood,  during  three  days,  in  the  open 
air  at  the  entrance  of  this  fortress,  with  his  feet 
bare,  his  head  uncovered,  and  with  no  other  rai- 
ment but  a  wretched  piece  of  coarse  woolen  cloth 
thrown  over  his  body  to  cover  his  nakedness.  The 
fourth  day  he  was  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the 
lordly  pontiff,  who,  with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty, 
granted  him  the  absolution  he  demanded ;  but  as 
to  what  regarded  his  restoration  to  the  throne,  he 
refused  to  determine  that  point  before  the  approach- 
ing congress,  at  which  he  made  Henry  promise  to 
appear,  forbidding  him  at  the  same  time  to  assume, 
during  this  interval,  the  title  of  king,  as  also  to 
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wear  the  ornaments,  or  to  exercise  the  functions  ceht.xl 
of  royalty.  This  opprobrious  convention  excited,  ^^^'^^'' 
and  that  justly,  the  indignation  of  the  princes  and 
bishops  of  Italy,  who  threatened  Henry  with  all 
sons  of  evils,  on  account  of  his  base  and  pusillan- 
imous conduct,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  de- 
posed him,  had  not  he  diminished  their  resentment 
by  violating  the  convention  which  he  had  been 
forced  to  enter  into  with  the  imperious  pontiif,  and 
resuming  the  title  and  other  marks  of  royalty  which 
he  had  been  obliged  to  lay  down.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  confederate  princes  of  Swabia  and  Sax- 
ony were  no  sooner  informed  of  this  unexpected 
change  in  the  conduct  of  Henry,  than  they  assem- 
bled at  Forcheim  in  the  month  of  March,  a.  d. 
1077,  and  unanimously  elected  Rodolph,  duke  of 
Swabia,  emperor  in  his  place.* 

xvn.  This  rash  step  kindled  a  terrible  flame  in 
Germany  and  Italy,  and  involved,  for  a  longtime, 
those  unhappy  lands  in  the  calamities  of  war.  In 
Italy,  the  Normans,  who  were  masters  of  the  lower 
parts  of  that  country,  and  the  armies  of  the  pow- 
erful  and  valiant  Mathilda,  maintained  successful- 
ly the  cause  of  Gregory  against  the  Lombards, 
who  espoused  the  interests  of  Henry  ;  while  this 
unfortunate  prince,  with  all  the  forces  he  could  as- 
semble, carried  on  the  war  in  Germany  against 
Rodolph  and  the  confederate  princes.  Gregory, 
considering  the  events  of  war  as  extremely  doubt- 
ful, was  at  first  afraid  to  declare  for  either  side, 
amd  therefore  observed,  during  a  certain  time,  an 

'  The  ancient  and  modern  writers  of  Italian  and  German  history  have 
given  ample  relations  of  all  these  events,  tltoiig^h  not  all  with  Uie  SHine 
fidelity  and  aeoaracy.  In  the  brief  aecount  I  have  given  of  these  events, 
I  have  followed  the  genuine  souroes,  and  those  writers  whose  testimo* 
nies  are  the  most  respectable  and  sure,  such  as  Sigonius,  Pflgi»  Mura- 
tori,  Mascovius,  Noris,  &o.  who,  though  they  differ  in  some  minute 
circumstances,  are  yet  agreed  in  those  matters  that  are  of  the  most  im* 
pertanae. 
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GENT.  XX.  appearance  of  neutrality ;  but  encouraged  by  the 
PART  11.  j^^jj^  of  Fladenheim,  in  which  Henry  w^  defeat- 
ed by  the  Saxons,  a.  b.  1080,  he  excommunicat- 
ed anew  that  vanquished  prince,  and  sending  a 
crown  to  the  victor  Rodolph,  declared  him  lawful 
king  of  the  Germans.  The  injured  emperor  did 
not  let  this  new  insult  pass  unpunished ;  seconded 
by  the  suffrages  of  several  oftht  Italian  and  German 
bishops,  he  deposed  Gregory  a  second  time  in  a 
council  which  met  at  Mentz,  and  in  a  synod  that 
was  soon  after  assembled  at  Brixen,  in  the  province 
of  Tird,  he  raised  to^the  pontificate,  Guibert, 
archbishop  of  Ravenna,  who  assumed  the  tide  of 
Clement  IIL  when  he  was  consecrated  at  Rome, 
A.  D.  1084,  four  years  after  his  election. 

xviiL  This  election  was  followed  soon  after  by 
an  event  which  gave  an  advantageous  turn  to  the 
affairs  of  Henry ;  this  event  was  a  bloody  batde 
fought  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Elster,  where 
Rodolph  received  a  mortal  wound  of  which  he 
died  at  Mersbui^.  The  emperor,  having  got  rid  of 
this  formidable  enemy,  marched  directly  into  Italy 
the  foHowing  year,  1081,  with  a  design  to  crush 
Gregory  and  his  adherents,  whose  defeat  he  imag* 
ined  would  contribute  effectually  to  put  an  end  to 
the  troubles  in  Germany.  Accordii^ly  he  made 
several  campaigns,  with  various  success,  against 
the  valiant  troops  c^  Mathilda ;  and  after  having 
raised  twice  the  siege  of  Rome,  he  resumed  a  third 
time  that  bold  enterprise,  and  became,  at  lenglfa, 
master  of  the  greatest  part  of  that  city,  in  the  year 
1084.  The  first  step  that  Henry  took  after  this 
success  was  to  place  Guibert  in  the  papal  chair, 
after  which  he  received  the  imperial  crown  from 
the  hands  of  the  new  pontiff,  was  saluted  emperor 
by  the  Roman  people,  and  laid  close  siege  to  the 
casde  of  St.  Angelo,  whither  his  mortal  enemy, 
Gregory,  had  fled  for  safety.  He  was  however  forc- 
ed to  raise  thb  siege  by  the  valour  of  Robert  Guis- 
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card,  duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  who  brought  cent,  xl 
Gregory  in  triumph  to  Rome ;  but  not  thinking  '*'^'*^  "_' 
him  safe  there,  conducted  him  afterward  to  Saler- 
num.     In  this  place  the  famous  pontiff  ended  his 
days  the  year  following,  a.  d.  1085,  and  left  Eu- 
rope inv(^ved  in  those  calamities  which  were  the 
fatd  effects  of  his  boundless  ambition.     He  was 
certainly  a  man  of  extensive  abilities,  endowed 
with  a  most  enterprising  genius,  and  an  invincible 
£rmness  of  mind ;  but  it  must  at  the  same  time  be 
acknowledged,  that  he  was  the  most  arrogant  and 
audacious  pontiff  that  had  hitherto  sat  in  the  papal 
chain    The  Roman  church  worships  him  as  a  saint, 
though  it  is  certain  that  he  was  never  placed  in  that 
order  by  a  regular  canonization.     Paul  V.  about 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  appoint- 
ed the  twenty  fifth  day  of  May,   as  a  festival 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  this  pretended  saint ;"  but 
the  emperors  of  Germany,  the  kings  of  France,  and 
other  European  princes,  have  always  opposed  the 
celebration  of  this  festival,  and  have  thus  effectually 
prevented  its  becoming  universal.     In  our  times, 
Benedict  XIII.  zealous  to  secure  to  Gregory  the 
saintly  honours,  occasioned  a  contest,  whose  issue 
was  by  no  means  favourable  to  his  superstitious 
views.** 

xDc  The  death  of  Gregory  neither  restored  peace 
to  the  church,  nor  tranquillity  to  the  state ;  the  tu- 
mults and  divisions  which  he  had  excited  still  con- 
tinued, and  they  were  augmented  from  day  to  day 
by  the  same  passions  to  which  they  owed  their  ori- 
gin. Clement  III.  who  was  the  emperor's  pontiff',* 

n  See  the  Acta  Sanetor»  Antwerp,  ad  d,  zxr.  JIfmt,  and  Jo.  Mabillon, 
Acta  Sanqt.  Ord,  Benedict.  S4tc.  vi.  pan  ii. 

*  The  reader  will  find  an  ample  and  carious  account  of  this  matter  in 
a  French  book  pablished  in  Holland  in  the  year  1743,  in  three  TOlumes, 
under  the  following  title ;  VAvoeat  du  Diable^  ou  Memoire*  JUtteri- 
guet  et  Critiquee,  ntr  la  Vie  et  eur  la  Legende  du  Pape  Gregoire  VII. 

•  The  very  learned  Jo.  GottI*  Homius  engaged  himself,  in  the  MU' 
cell  mpe,  torn.  Tiii.  p.  609,  to  pabtish  the  JUfe  of  Clement  Ul.    TMs 
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CEKT.  XI.  was  master  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  was  acknowl- 
■I  edged  as  pope  by  a  CTcat  part  of  Italy.     Henry- 

carried  on  the  war  in  Germany  against  the  confed- 
erate princes.  The  faction  of  Gregory,  supported 
by  the  Normans,  chose  for  his  successor,  in  the 
year  1086,  Diderick,  abbot  of  mount  Cassin,  who 
'  adopted  the  title  of  Victor  III.  and  was  consecrat- 
ed  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter^  in  the  year  1087, 
when  that  part  of  the  city  was  recovered  by  the 
Normans  from  the  dominion  of  Clement.  But  thb 
new  pontiff  was  of  a  character  quite  opposite  to  that 
of  Gregory ;  he  was  modest  and  timorous,  and 
also  of  a  mild  and  gentle  disposition ;  and  finding 
the  papal  chair  l^eset  with  factions,  and  the  cijy  of 
Rome  under  the  dominion  of  his  competitor,  he 
retired  to  his  monastery,  where  soon  after  he  end- 
ed his  days  in  peace.  But,  before  his  abdication, 
he  held  a  council  at  Benevento,  where  he  confirmed 
and  renewed  the  laws  that  Gregory  had  enacted 
for  the  abolition  of  investitures. 

XX.  Otho,  bishop  of  Ostia,  and  monk  of  Clugni, 
was,  by  Victor's  recommendation,  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed him.  This  new  pontiff  waselcctedatTerracina, 
in  the  year  1088,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Urban 
II.  Inferior  to  Gregory  in  fortitude  and  resolution, 
he  was  however  his  equal  in  arrogance  and  pride, 
and  surpassed  him  greatly  in  temerity  and  impru- 
dence.^   The  commencement  of  his  pontificate 

pontiff  died  in  the  year  1100,  as  appears  evidently  from  the  Ckronieon 
JBeneventanumt  published  by  Moratori,  in  his  Antiq.  Ital  torn.  {.  p.  963. 
See  also  Rubei  Bittoria  Mavennat.  lib.  v.  p.  307. 

f  We  iiod  in  the  Posthumow  H'orkt  of  Mabillon«  torn.  iiL  p.  1,  the 
J^fe  of  Urban  11.  composed  by  Theod.  Ruioart,  vith  much  learning  and 
industry,  but  with  too  little  impartiality  and  fidelity,  as  we  may  natur- 
ally suppose  even  from  the  name  of  its  author,  since  it  is  well  known 
that  no  monkish  writer  dare  attempt  to  paint  the  Roman  pontiffs  in 
their  true  colours.  See  also,  for  an  account  of  Urban,  the  Bht-  LUter, 
dc  la  France,  torn.  Tiii.  p*  514 
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had  a  fair  aspect,  and  succ^s  seemed  to  smile  upon  cent.  xi. 
his  undertakings  ;  but  upon  the  emperor's  return  / 

into  Italy,  in  the  year  1090,  the  face  of  affairs  was 
totally  changed ;  victory  crowned  the  arms  of  that 
prince,  who,  by  redoubled  efforts  of  valour,  defeat- 
ed at  length  Guelph,  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the  fa- 
mous Mathilda,  who  were  the  formidable  heads  of 
the  papal  faction.  The  abominable  treachery  of 
his  son  Conrad,  who,  yielding  to  the  seduction  of 
his  father's  enemies,  revolted  against  him,  and  by 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  Urban  and  Mathilda, 
usurped  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  revived  the  drooping 
spirits  of  that  faction,  who  hoped  to  see  the  laurels 
of  the  emperor  blasted  by  this  odious  and  unnatural 
rebellion.  The  consequences  however  of  this  event 
were  less  fatal  to  Henry  than  his  enemies  expected. 
In  the  mean  time  the  troubles  of  Italy  still  continu- 
ed, nor  could  Urban,  with  all  his  efforts,  reduce  the 
city  of  Rome  under  his  lordly  yoke.  Finding  all  his 
ambitious  measures  disconcerted,  he  assembled  a 
council  at  Placentia,  in  the  year  1095,  where  he  con- 
firmed  the  laws  and  the  anathemas  of  Gregory ;  and 
afterward  undertook  a  journey  into  France,  where 
he  held  the  famous  council  of  Clermont,  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  kindling  a  new  war  against  the  infi- 
del possessors  of  the  holy  land.  In  this  council, 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  terminate  the  tumults 
and  desolations  that  the  dispute  concerning  inves^ 
titures  had  already  produced,  this  unworthy  pon- 
tiff added  fuel  to  the  flame,  and  so  exasperated 
matters  by  his  imprudent  and  arrogant  proceedings, 
as  to  render  an  accommodation  between  the  con- 
tending parties  more  difficult  than  ever.  Gregory, 
notwithstanding  his  insolence  and  ambition,  had 
never  carried  matters  so  far  as  to  forbid  the  bish- 
ops and  the  rest  of  the  clergy  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  their  respective  sovereigns.  This 
rebellious  prohibition  was  reserved  for  the  au- 
dacious arrogance  of  Urban,  who  published  it 
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CENT.  XL  as  a  law  in  the  council  of  Clermont.'^  After  this 
^^^'^^''  noble  expedition,  the  restless  pontiff  returned  into 
Italy,  where  he  made  himself  master  of  the  castle 
of  St.  AngelOy  and  soon  after  ended  his  days  in  the 
year  1099 ;  he  was  not  long  survived  by  his  an- 
tagonist Clement  III.  who  died  the  following  year, 
and  thus  left  Raynier,  a  benedictine  monk,  who 
was  chosen  successor  to  Urban,  and  assumed  die 
name  of  Paschal  II.  sole  possessor  of  the  papal 
chair  at  the  conclusion  of  this  century. 
The  state  »r  XXI.  Among  the  eastern  monks  in  this  centuiy, 
uk  moiiMue  ^^^  happened  nothing  worthy  of  being  conagned 
to  the  records  of  history,  while  those  of  the  west 
were  concerned  immediately  in  transactions  of  great 
consequence,  and  which  deserve  the  attention  of  the 
curious  reader.  The  western  monks  were  remark- 
able for  their  attachment  to  the  Roman  pond£; 
tills  connection  had  been  long  formed,  and  it  was 
originally  owing  to  the  avarice  and  violence  oi  both 
bishops  and  princes,  who,  under  various  pretests, 
were  constantly  encroaching  upon  the  possessioa 
of  the  monks,  and  thus  obliged  them  to  seek  for 
security  against  these  invasions  of  their  propoly 
in  the  protection  of  the  popes.  This  protection 
was  readily  granted  by  the  pontiffs,  who  seized, 
with  avidity,  every  occasion  of  enlarging  their  au- 
thority ;  and  the  monks,  in  return,  engaged  them- 
selves to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  their  ghostly  pat- 
rons. But  in  this  century  things  were  carried  still 
farther ;  and  the  pontiffs,  more  especially  Gr^[Ofy 
VII.  who  was  eagerly  bent  upon  humtdiog  tte 

^  To  the  fifteenth  canon  of  this  council  the  following  words  were  add- 
«d.  *«  Ne  episcoptiB  vel  sacerdos  regi  vel  allcui  laioo  in  inanibus  ligia» 
fidelitatem  faciant,"  i.  e.  *«  It  is  enacted  that  no  bishop  or  priest  «t«M 
promise  upon  oath  lUtre  obedience  to  any  king  or  any  layman."  They 
are  entirely  mistaken,  who  affirm  that  Gregory  prohibited  the  bitbopt 
from  taking  oaths  of  allegiance  to  their  respecti>'e  sovereigns,  tf  eardt- 
utlNoris  has  wf^Qieat\y  ^mooMtnXcd  iu  h\$  I$ioria  delk  IinietiiUart 
chap.  z.  p.  879- 
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bishops,  and  transferring  their  privileges  to  the  Ro-  cent,  xl 
man  see,  enlarged  their  jurisdiction  over  the  monks  ^^^^  \'\ 
at  the  expense  of  the  episcopal  order.  They  advised 
and  exhorted  the  monks  to  withdraw  themselves 
and  their  possessions  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishops,  and  to  place  both  under  the  inspection  and 
dominion  of  St.  Peter.''  Hence  it  happened  that, 
from  the  time  of  Gregory,  the  number  of  monas- 
teries  that  had  received  immunities^  both  from  the 
temporal  authority  of  the  sovereign  and  the  spirit- 
ual  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  were  multiplied  be- 
yond measure  throughout  allEurope^andthe  rights 
of  princes,  together  with  the  interests  and  privile- 
ges of  the  episcopal  order,  were  violated  and  tram- 
pled upon,  or  rather  engrossed,  to  swell  the  grow- 
ing despotism  of  the  all  grasping  pontiffs.* 

xxiL  All  the  writers  of  this  age  complain  of  the  JJ^ 
ignorance,  licentiousness,  frauds,  debaucheries, 
dissensions,  and  enormities,  that  dishonoured  by 
far  the  greatest  part  of  the  monastic  orders,  not  to 
mention  the  numerous  marks  of  their  dissolution 
and  impiety  that  have  been  handed  down  to  our 
times.'  However  astonished  we  may  be  at  such 
horrid  irregularities  among  a  set  of  men  whose 
destination  was  so  sacred,  and  whose  profession  was 
so  austere,  we  shall  be  still  more  surprised  to  learn 
that  this  degenerate  order,  so  far  from  losing  aught 

»  A  specimen  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  serenth  epistle  of  Gregory,  in 
whieb  be  redneei  the  moobs  of  Redon  under  the  juriMictfon  of  the  Ro- 
man tee,  by  a  mandate  eoneeired  in  terms  that  had  never  been  used  be- 
fore bis  Ume ;  see  Martene  The$aur.  AneedoL  torn.  i.  p.  SOi.  We  may 
add  to  this  seTeral  like  mandates  of  Urban  If.  and  the  snceeediog  pon- 
tifiiy  which  are  io  be  found  in  the  eolleetion  nour  cited,  and  in  others  of 
that  kind. 

•  There  is  not  perhsps  in  Germany,  one  single  instance  of  this  per- 
nicious imrmmity  before  the  time  of  Gregory  VH. 

•See  Jo.  Launoy,  ^ttert.  in  privileg,  S.  Medardi,  eap.  xxvi.  §  vi.  opp. 
torn.  iii.  pars  ii.  p.  499>am1  Simon,  Biblioth.  Critique,  torn.  iii.  cap. 
xxxii.  p.  331. 

VOL.  II.  65 
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CENT.  XL  of  their  influence  and  credit  on  account  of  their 
'^^^  "'  licentiousness,  were  promoted,  on  the  contrary,  to 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignities,  and  beheld  their 
opulence  and  authority  increasing  from  day  to  day. 
Our  surprise  indeed  will  be  diminished,  when  we 
consider  the  gross  ignorance  and  superstition,  and 
the  unbounded  licentiousness  and  corruption  of 
manners,  that  reigned  in  this  century  among  all 
ranks  and  orders  of  men."*  Ignorance  and  corrup- 
tion pervert  the  taste  and  judgment  of  even  those 
who  are  not  vpid  of  natural  sagacity,  and  often  pre- 
vent their  being  shocked  at  the  greatest  inconsist- 
encies. Amidst  this  general  depravation  of  senti- 
ments and  conduct,  amidst  the  flagitious  crimes 
that  were  daily  perpetrated,  not  only  by  the  laity, 
but  also  by  the  various  orders  of  the  clergy,  both 
secular  and  regular ^  all  such  as  respected  the  com- 
mon  rules  of  decency,  or  preserved  in  their  exter- 
nal demeanour  the  least  appearance  of  piety  and 
virtue,  were  looked  upon  as  saints  of  the  highest 
rank,  and  considered  as  the  peculiar  favourites  of 
heaven.  This  circu  mstance  was  no  doubt  favoura- 
ble to  many  of  the  monks,  who  were  less  profligate 
than  the  rest  of  their  order,  and  might  contrib- 
ute more  or  less  to  support  the  credit  of  the  whole 
body.  Beside,  it  often  happened,  that  princes, 
dukes,  knights,  and  generals,  whose  days  had  been 

*  For  an  account  of  the  astonishing  ooiruption  of  this  age,  see  Blondel, 
JOe  Formula  regnante  Chri$to,  p.  14.  BoalainTiUicrs,  He  fOrigime  e» 
df  Dr9it9  de  la  JVb6/M«e  in  Molef  s  .Mbrntret  4e  LittenUurc  et  ^Bu- 
t9ire,  torn.  ix.  part  i.  p.  63.  The  comiption  and  Tioleace  that  reigned 
with  impunity  in  this  horrid  age,  gaTc  occasion  to  the  institutions  of 
•kiTalry  or  i^nighthood,  in  consequence  of  which  a  certain  set  of  equei- 
trian  heroes  undertook  tlie  defence  of  the  poor  and  feeble,  and  partica- 
larij  of  the  fair  sex,  against  tlie  insulu  of  powerful  oppressors  and  rar- 
ishers.  This  order  of  knightserrant  was  certainly  of  great  uae  in  these 
miserable  times,  when  the  mi^esty  of  laws  and  government  was  &Uen 
into  contempt,  and  they  who  bore  the  title  of  sovereigns  and  magistrates^ 
had  neither  resohition  nor  power  to  midataia  their  aathorhy,  or  to  per- 
form the  dnttca  of  their  stations. 
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consumed  in  debauchery  and  crimes^  and  distin-  cent,  xt 

PART*    TT 

fished  by  nothing  but  the  violent  exploits  of  un-  -  * 

bridled  lust,  cruelty,  and  avarice,  felt  at  the  ap- 
proach of  old  age,  or  death,  the  inexpressible  an- 
guish of  a  wounded  conscience,  and  the  gloomy 
apprehensions  and  terrors  it  excites.  In  this  dread- 
ful condition,  what  was  their  resource  ?  Wliat  were 
-the  means  by  which  they  hoped  to  disarm  the  up- 
lifted hand  of  divine  jftstice,  and  render  the  gover- 
nor  of  the  world  propitious  ?  They  purchased  at  an 
enormous  price  the  prayers  of  the  monks  to  screen 
them  from  judgment,  and  devoted  to  God  and  to 
the  saints  a  large  portion  of  the  fruits  of  their  rapine, 
or  entered  themselves  into  the  monastic  order,  and 
bequeathed  their  possessions  to  their  new  brethren. 
And  thus  it  was  that  monkery  received  perpetuaU 
ly  new  accessions  of  opulence  and  credit. 

xasL  The  monks  of  Clue^ni  in  France  surpassed  Themomnor 
all  the  other  religious  orders  m  the  renown  they 
had  acquired,  from  a  prevailing  opinion  of  their  em- 
inent sanctity  and  virtue.  Hence  their  discipline 
was  universally  respected,  and  hence  also  their  rules 
were  adopted  by  the  founders  of  new  monasteries, 
and  the  reformers  of  those  that  were  in  a  state  of  de- 
cline.  These  famous  monks  arose  by  degrees  to 
.the  very  highest  summit  of  worldly  prosperity,  by 
the  presents  which  they  received  from  all  quarters ; 
^nd  their  power  and  credit  grew,  with  their  opu- 
Jence,  to  such  a  height,  that  toward  the  conclusion 
of  this  century,  they  were  formed  into  a  separate 
society,  which  still  subsists  under  the  title  of  the  or- 
flfer,  or  congregation  of  Clugni.'^  And  no  sooner 
were  they  thus  established,  than  they  extended  thdk* 
spiritual  dominion  on  all  sides,  reducing  under  their 
jurisdiction  all  the  monasteries  which  they  hadre- 

w  For  a  twrtieular  account  of  the  rapid  aad  monitrous  strides  which 
the  order  of  Clugni  made  to  opuleaoo  and  dominioD,  see  Steph.  Ba- 
li»iiis»  Mucellatu  torn.  ▼.  p*  34d,  and  torn,  ti*  p.  436,  ai  also  MahiUoa, 
Aanak  Bet^i^.  torn*  i.paanm. 
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CENT.  XL  formed  by  their  counsels,  and  engaged  to  adopt 
^^'^  "-  their  religious  discipline.      The  famous  Hugo, 
sixth  abbot  of  Clugni,  who  was  in  high  credit  at 
the  court  of  Rome,  and  had  acquired  die  peculiar 
protection  and  esteem  of  several  princes,  laboured, 
with  such  success,  in  extending  the  power  and  iu- 
risdiction  of  his  order,  that  before  the  end  of  this 
century,  he  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  five  and  thir- 
ty of  the  principal  monastefies  in  France,  beside  a 
considerable  number  of  smaller  convents  that  ac^ 
knowledged  him  as  their  chief.     Many  other  re- 
ligious societies,  tliough  they  refused  entering  in- 
to this  new  order,  and  continued  to  choose  their 
respective  governors,  yet  showed  such  respect  for 
the  abbot  of  Clugni,  or  the  archabbotj  as  he  styled 
himself,  that  they  regarded  him  as  tlieir  spiritual 
chief.^    This  enormous  augmentati(Mi  of  opulence 
and  authority,  was  however  fruitful  of  many  evils ; 
it  increased  the  arrogance  of  these  aspiring  monks, 
and  contributed  much  to  the  propagation  of  the 
several  vices  diat  dishonoured  the  religious  socie- 
ties of  this  licentious  and  superstitious  age.     The 
monks  of  Clugni  degenerated  soon  from  their  prim- 
itive sanctity,  and  in  a  short  space  of  time  were 
distinguished  by  nothing  but  the  peculiarities  of 
their  discipline  from  the  rest  of  the  monastic  orders. 
XXIV.  The  example  of  these  monks  excited  sever- 
al pious  men  to  erect  particular  monastic  fraterni- 
ties, or  congregations,  like  that  of  Clugni  ;^tiie  con- 
sequence of  which  was,  that  the  benedictkie  onkr, 
wluch  had  been  hitherto  one  great  and  universal 
body  wasnow  dividedinto  separatesocieties,  wMcb, 
ihdn^h  they  were  subject  to  one  general  rule,  yet 
differed  from  eadi  odier  in  various  circumstances, 
both  of  their  discipline  andmanner  of  living;  and 
rendered  their  division  still  more  conspicuous  by 

9  MabOloB,  Pr»fat*  ad  &et*  t.  Mtot^  SS.  Ord,  Bened-  p.  xrvi.  J9SM. 
Generate  de  Bourg^gne  par  he  Mamee  Senedht^^  torn*  i-  p.  151, 
pablifthed  At  Paris  lAfoUo^  in  the  jear  1799.  MH-JLitteT'deia  France, 
Cam.  iz*  p.  470, 
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reciprocal  exertions  df  animosity  and  hatred.    In  «ot.  xl 


the  year  1023,  Romnald,  an  Italian  fanatic,  retired 
to  Camaldoli/  on  the  mount  Apennine,  and  in  that 
s<ditary  retreat  founded  the  order  or  congf(s§atian 
of  the  camaldoRtes^  which  still  remains  in  a  flourish- 
ing state,  particularly  in  Italy.  His  followers  were 
distinguished  into  two  classes,  of  which  the  one 
were  coenobites,  and  the  other  eremites.  Both 
observed  a  severe  discipline ;  but  the  coenobites 
had  degenerated  much  fi^m  their  primitive  aus^ 
terity/ 

Some  time  after  this,  Gualbert,  a  native  of  Flor- 
ence, founded  at  Val  Ombroso,  situated  in  the 
Apennines,  a  congregation  of  benedictine  monks^ 
who,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  propagated  their 
dscipline  in  several  parts  of  Italy/  To  these  two 
Italian  monasteries  we  may  add  that  of  Hirsauge  in 
Germany ,*"  erected  by  William,  an  eminent  abbot, 
i¥ho  had  reformed  many  ancient  convents,  and  was 
the  founder  of  several  new  establishments.  It  is 
however  to  be  observed,  that  the  monastery  of 

y-  Otherwise  ealled  Campoi  Maldali. 

■  The  writers  who  Imve  gWen  any  satisfaetorr  accoaots  of  the  order 
of  the  camaldoUtet,  are  enumerated  by  Jo.  Alb.  Fabrioius,  in  his  Bib- 
liotheca  Lat,  metUi  <rv>,tom.  i.  p.  895.  Add  to  these  Romnaldi  Vitat  in 
Actia  SaficioP'  Tebruar,  lom.  ii.  p.  101,  and  in  Mabillon's  Acta  Sanctor. 
Ord.  Sened.  Sac.  vi.  pars  i.  p.  247".  Helyot,  lltst.  des  Ordres,  torn.  r. 
p.  336.  Mabillon,  Annul  Ord.  Sened.  torn. y»p,  261.  Magnoaldi  Zeigh. 
elbater,  CentiftUum  Camaldidensey  five  MHtid  Script&r,  Camaldulen* 
^um,  published  at  Veniee  in  the  year  1750. 

•  See  the  lil^  of  Oaalbert,  in  Msbinoa's  Acta  Sanetor.  Ord,  BeneA 
Sdc.  ti.  pan  ii,  p.  273.  Heiyot,  Hiit.  de9  Ordre$,  torn.  r.  p.  298.  Many  » 
interesting^  eircnmstances  relating  to  the  history  of  this  order  have  been 
Ijublished  by  the  learned  Lami,  in  the  DeUcia  Eruditorum,  pablished 
at  Florence,  torn.  iL  p.  238,  as  also  p.  272,  279,  where  the  anoient  laws 
of  the  order  are  enumerated ;  see  also  torn.  iii.  of  the  same  work,  p. 
177,  212. 

^  See  Mahillon,  Acta  Sanct.  Bened,  Sac.  li.  pan  ii.  p.  716,  Helyot, 
Mtt*  de»  Ordr09f  torn.  t.  p.  338; 
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CENT.  XL  Hirsauge  was  rather  a  branch  of  the  congregation 
^^^'^  "•  of  Clugni,  whose  laws  and  manner  of  living  it  had 
adopted,  than  a  new  fraternity. 

xxH  'Toward  the  conclusion  of  this  century/ 
Robert,  abbot  of  Moleme,  in  Burgundy,  having 
employed  in  vain  his  most  zealous  eflforts  to  re- 
vive the  decaying  piety  and  discipline  of  his  con- 
vent, and  to  oblige  his  monks  to  observe,  with 
more  exactness,  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  retired, 
with  about  twenty  monks,  who  had  not  been  in- 
fected with  the  dissolute  turn  of  their  brethren,  to 
a  place  called  Citeaux,  in  the  diocese  of  Chalons. 
In  this  retreat,  which  was  at  that  time  a  miserable 
desert,  covered  on  all  sides  with  brambles  and 
thorns,  but  which  bears  at  present  a  quite  different 
aspect,  Robert  laid  the  foundations  of  the  famous 
order,  or  con^egation  of  cistertians,  which,  like 
that  of  Clugni,  made  a  most  rapid  and  astonishing 
progress,  was  propagated  through  the  greatest  part 
of  Europe  in  the  following  century,  and  was  not 
only  enriched  with  the  most  liberal  and  splendid 
donations,  but  also  acquired  the  form  and  privi- 
leges  of  a  spiritual  republic,  and  exercised  a  sort  of 
dominion  over  all  the  monastic  orders.*  The  great 
and  fundamental  law  of  this  new  fraternity,  was  the 
rule  of  St.  Benedict,  which  was  to  be  solemnly  and 
rigorously  observed ;  to  this  were  added  several 
other  institutions  and  injunctions,  which  were  dc- 
signed  to  maintain  the  authority  of  this  rule,  to  en- 
sure its  observance,  and  to  defend  it  against  the 
dangerous  effects  of  opulence,  and  the  resdessefforts 
*  of  human  corruption  to  render  the  best  establish- 
ments imperfect.     These  injunctions  were  excess- 
ively austere,  grievous  to  nature,  but  pious  and 

•  In  the  year  1098. 

(CT  *  ^^  about  an  hnndred  years  after  iu  fint  establishment,  this 
Order  boasted  of  eighteen  hundred  abbeys,  and  was  become  so  powerful^ 
tkat  it  governed  almost  all  Europe  both  in  spirituali  and  temporalit 
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laudable  in  the  esteem  of  a  superstitious  age.  They  cent.xi. 
did  not  however  secure  the  sanctity  of  this  holy  ^^^^  \^1 
congregation ;  since  the  seducing  charms  of  opu- 
lence that  corrupted  the  monks  of  Clugni  much 
sooner  than  was  expected,  produced  the  same  effect 
among  the  cistertians,  whose  zeal,  in  the  rigorous 
observance  of  their  rule,  began  gradually  to  dimin- 
ish, and  who,  in  process  of  time,  grew  as  negligent 
and  dissolute  as  the  rest  of  the  benedictines.* 

xxvL   Beside  these  convents,  that  were  founded  Newmoi»stie 
upon  the  principles,  and  might  be  considered  as  ***** 
branches  of  the  benedictine  order,  several  other 
monastic  societies  were  formed,  which  -were  dis- 
tinguished  by  peculiar  laws,  and  by  rules  of  disci- 
pline and  obedience,  which  tliey  had  drawn  up  for 
themselves.     To  many  of  those  gloomy  and  fanat- 
ical monks,  whose  austerity  was  rather  the  fruit  of 
a  bad  habit  of  body,  than  the  result  of  a  religious 
principle,  the  rule  of  Benedict  appeared  too  mild; 
to  others  it  seemed  incomplete  and  defective,  and 
not  sufficiently  accommodated  to  the  exercise  of 
the  various  duties  we  owe  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
Hence  Stephen,  a  nobleman  of  Auvergne,  who  is 
called  by  some  Stephen  de  Muret,  from  the  place 
where  he  first  erected  the  convent  of  his  order,  ob- 
tained, in  the  year  1073,  from  Gregory  VII.  the 
privilege  of  instituting  a  new  species  of  monastic 
discipline.     His  first  design  was  to  subject  his  fra- 

*  The  principal  historian  of  the  ciafertian  order,  is  Ang*  Manriqiies, 
whose  JimiaUt  Cutcrtietiiea,  ao  ample  and  learned  worka  were  publish- 
ed in  four  Yolunics  folio,  at  Lyons,  in  the  year  1642.  After  him  we  may 
place  Pierre  le  Ns«In,  whose  Ettai  de  VBUtoire  de  POrdre  des  Citeaux, 
was  pniited  in  the  year  1C96,  at  Paris,  in  nine  volumes,  in  8vo.  The 
other  historians,  who  ha?e  given  accounts  of  this  famous  order,  are  ena- 
merated  by  Fabriciiis,  in  his  Biblioth^  Latina  medii  avi,  torn*  i.  p.  1066. 
Add  to  these  Helyot's  Bist*  det  Ordres,  torn.  t.  p*  341,  and  Mabillon^ 
who,  in  the  fiftli  and  sUth  volumes  of  his  Annalea  Benedictini,  has  giv- 
en a  leame^i  and  accumtft  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  oil- . 
tertians. 
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CENT.  XI.  ternlty  to  the  rule  o(  St.  Benedict ;  but  he  chan^* 
^^"^  "•  cd  his  intention,  and  composed  himself  the  body 
of  laws,  which  was  to  be  their  rule  of  life,  piety, 
and  manners.     In  these  laws  there  were  many  in* 
junctions,  thsU:  showed  the  excessive  austerity  of 
their  author.   Poverty  and  obedience  were  the  two 
great  points  which  he  inculcated  with  the  warmest 
zeal,  and  all  his  regulations  were  directed  to  pro- 
mote and  secure  them  in  this  new  establishmoit ; 
for  this  purpose  it  was  solemnly  enacted,  that  the 
monks  ^ould  possess  no  lands  beyond  the  limits 
of  their  convent ;  that  the  use  of  fiesh  should  be 
allowed  to  none,  not  even  to  the  sick  smd  infirm ; 
and  that  none  should  be  permitted  to  keep  cattle, 
that  they  might  not  be  exposed  to  the  temptation 
of  violating  their  frugal  regimen.  To  these  severe 
precepts  many  others  of  equal  rigour  were  added ; 
for  this  gloomy  legislator  imposed  upon  his  frater- 
nity the  solemn  observance  of  a  profound  and  un» 
interrupted  silence,  and  insisted  so  much  upcMithe 
importance  and  necessity  of  solitude,  that  none  but 
a  few  persons  of  the  highest  eminence  and  author- 
ity were  permitted  to  pass  the  threshold  of  his  mo- 
nastery.    He  prohibited  all  intercourse  with  the  fe- 
male sex,  and  indeed  excluded  his  order  from  all 
the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  life.    His  followers 
were  divided  into  two  classes,  of  which  the  one 
comprehended  the  clerksj  and  the  other  what  he 
called  the  converted  brethren.     The  former  were 
totally  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  divine 
things^  while  the  latter  were  charged  with  the  care 
and  administration  of  whatever  rdated  to  the  con- 
cerns and  necessities  of  the  present  life.   Such  were 
the  principal  circumstances  of  the  new  institution 
founded  by  Stephen,  which  arose  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  renown  in  this  and  the  following  century, 
and  was  regarded  with  the  most  profound  vcner- 
ation  as  long  as  its  laws  and  discipline  were  ob- 
served ;  but  two  things  contributed  to  its  decline, 
and  at  length  brought  on  its  ruin ;  the  first  was, 
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the  violent  contest  which  arose  between  the  clerks  cewt.  xl 
and  the  converts^  on  account  of  the  pre-eminence  i^"^'^,  ^'' 
which  the  latter  pretended  over  the  former ;  and 
the  second  was,  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  rig- 
our  and  austerity  of  Stephen's  rule,  which  was 
softened  and  mitigated  from  time  to  time,  both  by 
the  heads  of  the  order,  and  by  the  Roman  pontiffs. 
This  once  famous  monastic  society  was  distin- 
guished by  the  tide  of  the  order  ofgrandmontainSj^iB 
Muret,  where  they  were  first  estabUshed,  was  situ- 
ated near  Grammont,  in  the  province  of  Limoges/ 

xxviL  In  the  year  1084,^  was  instituted  the  fa-  me  odw 
znous  order  of  carthusians,  so  called  from  Char-  SuST**^* 
treux,  a  dismal  and  wild  spot  of  ground,  near 
Grenoble  in  Dauphine,  surrounded  with  barren 
mountains  and  craggy  rocks.  The  founder  of  this 
monastic  society,  which  surpassed  all  the  rest  in  the 
extravagant  austerity  of  their  manners  and  disci^ 
pline,  w^  Bruno,  a  native  of  Cologn,  and  canon  of 
the  cathedral  of  Rheims  in  France.  This  zealous 
ecclesiastic,  who  had  neither  power  to  reform,  nor 
patience  to  bear  the  dissolute  manners  of  his  arch- 
bishop Manasse,  retired  from  his  church  with  six 
of  his  companions,  and  having  obtained  the  per- 
mission of  Hugh,  bishop  of  Grenoble,  fixed  his 
residence  in  the  miserable  desert  already  mention- 

f  The  origin  of  this  order  is  related  by  Bernard  Guidon,  whose  trea- 
tise Qpon  that  subject  is  published  in  the  Bibliotheca  Manwcriptoruittf 
Phil.  Labbei,  torn,  ii.  p.  375.  For  an  acoount  of  the  history  of  this  eel- 
cbrated  society,  see  Jo.  Mabillon,  Annal.  Bened.  torn.  r.  p.  65,  s.  p.  99, 
torn.  vi.  p.  116,  and  Pvief.  ad  Mtor.  SS,  Ord,  Bened.  Sac,  vi.  part  it 
p.  34.  Helyot,  ffitt.  de»  Ordrea,  torn.  vii.  p.  409.  GalHa  Chriet.  Mtm- 
uchor*  Bened,  torn.  ii.  p.  645.  Balazii  ViU  Pontif,  Avenhnent.  torn.  L 
p.  158,  et  MitcelUmea,  torn.  Tii.  p.  486.  o:^*  The  life  and  ghostly  ex- 
ploits of  Stephen,  the  founder  of  this  order,  are  recorded  in  the  AUa- 
Sanctorum,  torn.  ii.  Febr,  p.  199. 

C  Some  place  the  institution  of  this  order  in  the  year  10^«  and  others 
in  the  year  1086. 

rou  II.  66 
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ecL^  He  adopted  at  first  the  ruk  of  St.  Benedict, 
to  which  he  added  a  considerable  number  of  se* 
vere  and  rigorous  precepts ;  his  successors  how- 
ever went  still  farther,  aiid  imposed  upon  the  car- 
^usians  new  laws,  much  more  intolerable  than 
those  of  their  founder,  laws  which  inculcated  the 
highest  degrees  of  austerity  that  the  most  gloomy 
imagination  could  invent.'  And  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  it  is  remarkable,  that  no  monastic  so- 
ciety degenerated  so  little  from  the  severity  of 
their  primitive  institution  and  discipUne  as  this  of 

^  The  learned  Fabricias  mentions,  in  bit  Bibl.  Lot.  medii  nvij  iffwa.  U. 
p.  784,  seTeral  writers  who  have  composed  the  history  of  Brono  and  hi* 
order,  but  his  enameration  is  incomplete  ;  since  there  arc  yet  extant 
many  histories  of  the  earthostansi  that  hfve  escaped  his  notice.  See 
Innocent.  Matsoni  ^tmale*  Carthtman,  pnhlished  in  the  year  1687. 
Petri  Oriandi  Cknmcon  Carthwianumf  and  the  elegant*  thoagii  im- 
p«rfcel  history  of  the  order  in  qoestkin,  which  is  to  be  Ibiad  in  Hel- 
yot^B  ffMt,  du  Ordns,  torn.  vii.  p.  366.  Many  important  iHvadnrtioiis  on 
the  nature  and  laws  of  this  &moas  aoeiety  have  been  pablisbod  bgr  Ma- 
biUoD*  in  his  ^nttoL  Benedict,  torn.  ri.  p.  638,  68d.  A  partieolar  and  ae- 
f  urate  account  of  Bnino  haabeen  given  by  the  benedictioe  monkib  in  tlM" 
lRff^  Litter,  de  la  France,  torn.  ix.  p.  SSd  ;  but  a  jet  more  ample  one 
will  be  undoubtedly  giren  by  the  compilers  of  the  Jicta  Sancterumf 
when  they  shall  have  carried  on  their  work  to  the  6th.  of  Octobei^ 
wliich  is  the  festival  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  Bmno.  It  was  a 
current  report  in  ancient  times,  that  the  occasion  of  Bruno's  retreat 
was  the  miraculous  restoration  of  a  certain  priest  to  life,  who,  while  the 
funeral  service  was  performing,  raised  himself  up  and  said,  *«  By  the 
just  judgment  of  God  I  am  damned,"  and  then  expired  anew.  This 
story  is  looked  upon  as  fabulous  by  the  most  respectable  writers,  evencf 
the  Roman  church,  especially  since  it  has  been  refuted  hj  Ldianoy,  in  bis 
treatise  De  causa  Seeetnu  Brunonie  in  Deeertunu  Nor  does  it  seem 
to  preserve  its  credit  among  the  Carthusians,  who  are  more  interested 
than  others  in  this  pretended  miracle.  Such  of  them  at  least  as  affirm 
it,  do  it  with  a  good  deal  of  modesty  and  diffidence.  The  arguments  on 
both  sides  are  candidly  and  accurately  enumerated  by  Cies.  Egass.  da 
Boulay,  in  his  HUtor,  Modem.  Parie,  torn.  I.  p.  467. 

*St€MtmomMPritf.adS€cyl^mn.Jkt9r.S&Ord>Bened.^Sr. 
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the  Carthusians.  The  progress  of  their  order  was  ^^^  ^ 
indeed  less  rapid,  and  their  influence  less  extensive  ^  ,^ 
ki  the  diflPerent  countries  of  Europe,  than  the  prog- 
ress and  influence  of  those  monastic  establish- 
taents,  whose  laws  were  less  rigorous,  and  whose 
manners  were  less  austere.  It  was  a  long  time 
before  the  tender  sex  could  be  engaged  to  sub- 
mit to  the  savage  rules  of  this  melancholy  institu- 
tion ;  nor  had  the  carthusian  order,  ever  reason  to 
boast  of  a  multitude  of  females  subjected  to  its  ju- 
^  risdiction ;  it  was  too  forbidding  to  captivate  a  sex, 
which,  though  susceptible  of  the  seductions  of  en- 
thusiasm, is  of  a  frame  too  delicate  to  support  the 
severities  of  a  rigorous  self  denial.^ 

xxvin.  Toward  the  conclusion  of  this  century,'  iiie  onm  «r 
the  crder  of  St.  Anthony  of  Vienne  in  Dauphine,  ^rv^S^T' 
was  insdtuted  for  the  relief  and  support  of  such  as 
were  seized  with  grievous  disorders,  and  particu- 
larly with  the  disease  called  St.  Anthony^ s  fire. 
All  who  were  infected  with  that  pestilential  disorder 

k  The  oarthaaiaik  nnni  Kave  not  suffieientljr  attracted  the  attention  of 
tihe  authors  who  hare  written  coneeming  this  famoas  order ;  naj,  ser- 
eral  writers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  maintain,  that  there  was  not  iu  thii 
order  a  single  convent  of  nuns.  This  notion  however  is  highly  erroneous ; 
at  there  were  formerly  several  convents  of  carthusian  virgins,  of  which  * 

indeed  the  greatest  part  have  not  suhsisted  to  our  times.  In  the  year 
1S68,  there  was  an  extraordinary  law  passed,  hy  which  the  estahlishment 
of  any  more  female  carthusian  convents  was  expressly  prohibited.  Hence 
there  remain  only  five  at  this  day  \  four  in  France,  and  one  in  Bruges  in 
Ftanders.  See  the  Varittn  Mttoriques  Phxftigwt  et  LitterMrett  torn. 
L  p.  80,  pnbHihed  at  Paris  in  8vo.  in  the  year  t75S.  Certain  it  is,  that 
the  rigoroos  discipline  of  the  earthnsians  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
delicacy  and  tenderness  of  the  female  sex ;  and  therefore,  in  the  few 
female  convents  of  that  order  that  still  subsist,  the  austerity  of  that  dit* 
oipline  has  been  diminished,  as  well  from  necessity,  as  from  humanity 
and  wisdom ;  it  was  more  particularly  found  necessary  to  abrogate  those 
severe  injunctions  ottilence  and  toUtude^  that  arc  so  little  adapted  to  the 
known  character  and  genius  of  the  sex* 

t  la  the  year  1096. 
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CENT.  XI.  repaired  to  a  cell  built  ncar.Vienne  by  the  benedic- 
-^'^^  "'  tine  monks  of  GrammcMit,  in  which  the  body  of 
St.  Anthony  was  said  to  repose,  that  by  the  prayers 
and  intercessions  of  this  eminent  saint,  they  might 
be  miraculously  healed.  Gaston,  an  opulent  noble- 
man of  Vienne,  and  his  son  Guerin,  pretaided  to 
have  experienced,  in  their  complete  recovery,  the 
marvellous  efficacy  of  St.  Anthony's  intercession^ 
and,  in  consequence  thereof,  devoted  themselves 
and  their  pos:9ession$,  from  a  principle  of  pious 
gratitude,  to  the  service  of  St.  Anthony,  and  to  the 
performance  of  generous  and  charitable  offices 
toward  all  such  as  were  afflicted  with  the  miseries 
of  poverty  and  sickness.  Their  example  was  fc^. 
lowed,  at  first,  but  by  eight  persons ;  their  com* 
munity  however  was  afterwatxl  com^tdeiably  aug« 
mented.  They  were  not  bound  by  particular 
vows  like  the  otlier  monastic  orders,  but  were  cod«^ 
siecrated  in  general  to  fte  service  of  God,  and  lived 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  monks  of  Grammont. 
In  process  of  time»  growing  opulent  and  powerftil 
by  the  multitude  of  pious  donations  they  received 
from  all  parts,  they  withdrew  themselves  from  the 
dominion  of  the  benedictines^  propagated  their 
order  in  various. countries,  and  at  length  obtained, 
in  the  year  1297,  from  Boniface  VIH.  the  dignity 
and  privileges  of  an  independent  congregation, 
under  the  rule  of  St.  Augustin." 
rujaa»  of  XXIX.  The  licentiousness  and  corruption  that 
had  infected  all  the  other  ranks  and  orders  of  the 
c^lci'gyi  ^^^  ^1^0  remarkable  among  the  canons^ 

■  See  the  ^cta  Saneior,  torn.  ii.  Januarii,  p.  160.  Heljrot,  Hut.  det 
Ordret,  toro.  ii.  p.  108.  Gabr.  Pcnott  IBttor.  Canomcorum  reguiar, 
lib.  ii.  cap.  TO.  Jo.  Erh.  Kapii^  DU;  de  fratribut  S,  JInton.  published 
At  Leipsiok,  in  the  year  1737.  For  an  account  of  the  present  state  of  the 
principal  hospital  or  residence  of  this  order,  where  the  abbot  remains, 
see  Martene  and  Dorand,  Voyage  Litter,  de  deux  Benedictitu  de  la  CW" 
greg»  de  St.  Maw,  torn.  L  p.  260. 
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nrhich  was  a  middle  sort  of  order  between  the  monks  cent,  xl 
and  secular  priests,  and  whose  first  establishment  ^'^^'^^l 
"was  in  the  eighth  century.  In  certain  provinces 
of  Europe,  the  canons  were  corrupted  to  a  very- 
high  degree,  and  surpassed,  in  the  scandalous  disso- 
lution of  their  manners,  all  th^  other  ecclesiastical 
and  monastic  orders*  Hence  several  pious  and 
virtuous  persons  exerted  their  zeal  for  the  refor- 
mation of  this  degenerate  body ;  some  pontiffs  ap- 
peared in  this  good  cause,  and  more  especially  Ni- 
colas II.  who,  in  a  council  held  at  Rome  in  the 
year  1059,  abrogated  the  ancient  rule  of  the  ca- 
nons, which  had  been  drawn  up  at  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
and  substituted  another  in  its  place.''  These  laud- 
able attempts  were  attended  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, and  a  much  better  rule  of  discipline  was  es- 
tablished in  almost  all  the  canonical  orders,  than 
that  which  had  been  formerly  in  use.  It  was  not 
however  possible  to  regulate  them  all  upon  the 
same  footing,  and  to  subject  them  to  the  same  de- 
gree of  reformation  and  discipline ;  nor  indeed  was 
this  necessary.  Accordingly  a  certain  number  of 
these  canonical  colleges  were  erected  into  commu- 
nities, the  respective  members  of  which  had  one 
common  dwelling,  and  a  common  table,  which  was 
the  point  chiefly  insisted  upon  by  the  pontiffs,  as 
this  alone  was  sufficient  to  prevent  the  canons  from 
entering  into  the  bonds  of  matrimony.  It  did  not 
however  exclude  them  from  the  possession  or  en- 
joyment of  private  property ;  for  they  reserved  to 
themselves  the  right  of  appropriating  to  their  own 
use  the  fruits  and  revenues  of  their  benefices,  and 
of  employing  them  as  they  thought  expedient. 
Other  canonical  congregations  subjected  them* 
selves  to  a  rule  of  life  less  agreeable  and  commo- 

■  This  decree  of  Nicolas  U.  by  which  the  primitive  rule  of  the  can^tu 
vM  ehaogedy  is  published  by  Mabillon  among  the  papers,  which  serre 
as  proofs  to  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Jinnalea  Bened*  and  also  in  the 
JinnaU  themselves.  See  torn.  iv.  Armal,  Bened,  p*  748,  as  also  lib.  hi, 
fuxv.  p.  586* 
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cerr.  xl  dious,  in  consequence  of  the  zealous  exhortatkms 
^^"^  "•  of  Ivo,  or  Ives,  bishop  of  Chartres,  renouncing  all 
their  worldly  possessions  and  prospects,  all  private 
property,  and  living  in  a  manner  diat  resembled 
the  austerity  of  the  monastic  orders.  Hence  arose 
the  well  known  distinction  between  the  secular  sad 
the  regular  canons  ;  the  former  of  which  observed 
the  decree  of  Nicolas  IL  whik  the  latter,  moie 
prone  to  mortification  and  self  denial,  complied 
with  the  directions  and  jurisdictions  dP  Ivo  ;  and 
as  this  austere  prelate  imitated  St  Augustin^  in  the 
manner  of  regulating  the  conduct  of  his  defgr^ 
his  canons  were  called  by  many  the  regular  canons 
of  St.  Augustin.^ 

O:^  0  S&  Aogiutife  •onumltted  to  writlftif  fto  partieniar  nde  ibr  Us 
^•ifjr ;  bat  faii  mftimcr  of  ndfaig  tiMm  may  be  totmad  tHm  wtiw^tA 
pMMiget  in  hit  EpiwUn. 

9  See  MibiUaD,«teui^  JB«m4*  torn-  it.  p.  5«6,  €t  Opera  J^ottknmttg 
tDDfci  iU  p.  10S»  115.    HeljQt»  Bitt.de*  Ordre;  torn.  iL  p.  U.    Lai. 
Thomeiaini  DUcipUna  Eccletut  drea  EeneficiOf  torn.  i.  pars  i.  L  liL 
o»  xi.  p.  657*    Muratort  Antiq'  ItaU  medU  avi,  torn,  r*  p-  257.    In  the 
OaBia  CftmiUma  of  the  benedietine  tnonki)  we  find  freqnent  nentkni 
nade  both  of  this  reformation  of  the  eanontt  and  alio  of  their  divWaa 
into  teculan  and  tegulof^    The  rtgidar  eanmu  are  moah  dStptfeatad 
irltb  all  the  aaeounti  that  render  the  oHgbi  of  their  eottmtDiiQr  ao  re- 
aaot }  they  are  eztremelf  ambitioai  of  appearing^  trHh  the  TeBenbfe 
eharaater  of  an  aneient  eitabli^bment,  and  thereftce  traee  baek  their 
int  rise»  tfaroogh  the  darfaieeaof  therMMteitagee,  teChriithimiei^ 
or  at  leait  to  St.  AugoidB.  Bat  the  argamenttand  teitimoaies,  by  whieh 
they  pretend  to  aapport  thia  imagined  antiquity  of  their  order,  are  a 
proof  of  the  weakness  ef  their  eanse  attd  of  the  vanity  of  their  preten* 
•kmsy  and  are  not  therefore  worthy  of  a  aerioas  refutation*    It  is  true^ 
the  .title  of  canmu  is  undoabtedly  of  mueh  mora  atident  date,  than  the 
elerenth  eentary,  bat  not  as  applied  to  a  partfeotar  order  arinsthndoi^' 
for  at  iu  first  rise  rt  wan  nied  in  a  very  vague  generd  sense,  see  Ctaad. 
de  Vert*  ExpUeaHona  d«9  Ceremmde9  d»  Ut  Me»Hi  torn*  k  p.  58,  aadf 
therefore  the  mere  existence  of  the  title  proves  nothing.    At  the  same 
time  it  is  evident,  beyond  all  possibility  of  oOntradietioo,  that  we  find 
not  the  least  mention  made  of  the  division  of  the  canont  into  rtgutat 
and  tecfilar  before  the  eleventh  eentory.    And  it  is  equally  certain,  that 
those  ^imatW|  who  had  nothing  in  cpaimofi  bat  thehr  dwctti$if  and  $aiiep 
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XXX  The  most  eminent  Greek  writers  c^tfais  cKHT.au. 

PART  IX. 

century,  were,  — --e=a« 

Theophanes  Cerametu^  u  e.  the  totter^  of  whcMn  ^^f^^Jjgi 
there  is  yet  extant  a  volume  of  HomUies^  that  are 
not  altogether  contemptible ; 

>Tilus  Doxopatrius,  who  was  remarkable  for  hb 
knowledge  in  matters  relating  to  ecclesiastics^ 
polity  ; 

>Ticetas  Pectoratus,  who  was  a  most  strenuous 
defender  of  the  religious  sentiments  and  customs 
of  the  Greek  church ; 

Michael  Psellus,  whose  vast  progress  in  various 
kinds  of  learning  and  science  prociued  him  a  most 
distinguished  and  shining  reputation ; 

Michael  Cerularius,  bishop  or  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, who  imprudently  revived  the  contro*- 
versy  between  the  foeeks  and  Latins,  whidi  had 
been  for  some  time  happily  suspended ; 

Simeon  die  Younger,  author  of  a  book  of  MetU 
itations  on  the  duties  of  the  christian  hfe^  which  is 
yet  extant; 

were  called  •ectUar/  while  those  who  bad  diveited  themtelres  of  an 

priyate  properCff  and  had  ereiy  thiag  wkhout  ezeeption  in  eommon 

with  their  fraterai^,  were  diitiaguithcd  bf  the  title  of  fw^far  con^iw. 

g;j*  To  Dr.  Moabite'i  aceouat  of  the  etmtnit  k  may  aot  be  impiop> 

cr  to  add  a  few  words  eoaaeming  their  introdaf  tion  into  England^  and 

their  prop«ti  and  ettabliahment  among  m.    The  ^rder  ^frtgtdar  €th 

funs  ^<$r««4ti!jtit<i»  wai  broofbt  into  £nglaad  by  Adelwald,  eonfenor  to 

Henry  t  who  fint  eree^d  a  priory  of  hi«  otder  at  Notul  in  Torkahare^ 

and  had  influenoe  enough  to  haTe  the  choFBh  of  Cerlide  eonverted  int9 

an  epiteopal  tee*  and  given  to  r^^dar  eanoot  inveated  with  the  priTi- 

lege  of  ehootbg  their  biahop.    Thk  order  waa  aaogolarly  frnwred  and 

protected  by  Henry  |.  who  gave  theia»  in  the  year  llOTt  the  priory  oft 

Daoitable,  and  by  qaeen  Maud,  who  erected  for  them*  the  year  follow* 

iog,  the  priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Ijondeoy  the  prior  of  which  was 

always  one  of  the  twenty  four  aldermeo*    Tkt0  increaaad  ao  prodigiona- 

ly  thftt,  beside  the  noble  priory  of  Merton^  which  waa  founded  fisr  them 

ifi  the  year  1117*  by  Gilbert,  an  «wri  ef  the  Norman  blood»  they  had. 

under  the  reigp  of  Edward  1.  fifty  three  prioriea,  aa  appears  by  the  eat* 

lAogoe  preaented  to  that  priaoe,  when  he  obliged  aU  the  monaMeriea  to 

raewrehia  proltetaffttt  Md  lo  aaknowledgahiaiariadiatiop. 
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CEKT.  XI.       Theophylact,  a  Bulgarian,  whose  illustrations  <rf 
PART  II.  ^^  sacred  writings  were  received  with  universal 
approbation  and  esteem«i 

xxxL  The  writers  who  distinguished  themselves 
most  among  the  Latins,  were  they  that  follow  ; 

Fulbert,  bishop  of  Chartres,  eminent  for  his  love 
of  letters,  and  his  zeal  for  the  education  of  youth, 
as  also  for  various  compositions,  particularly  his 
epistles,  and  famous  for  his  excessive  and  enthu- 
siastic attachment  to  the  Virgin  Mary ;' 

Humbert,  a  cardinal  of  the  Roman  church,  who 
far  surpassed  all  the  Latins,  both  in  the  vehemence 
and  learning  which  appeared  in  his  controversial 
writings  against  the  Greeks  ;• 

Petrus  Damianus,  who,  on  account  of  his  genius, 
candour,  probity,  and  various  erudition,  deserves 
to  be  ranked  among  the  most  learned  and  estima- 
ble writers  of  this  century ;  though  he  was  not  al- 
together untainted  with  the  reigning  prejudices  and 
defects  of  the  times ;' 

Marianus  Scotus,  whose  Chronicle^  with  several 
other  compositions,  is  yet.  extant ; 

Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  man  <^ 
great  genius  and  subtilty,  deeply  versed  in  the  di- 
alectics of  this  age,  and  most  illustriously  distin- 
guished by  his  profound  and  extracHtlinary  knowl- 
edge in  theology  ;* 

^  For  a  more  ample  aceoant  of  thete  Greek  writerty  the  reader  may 
eontalt  the  BibUotheea  Oraea  of  Fabrieiat. 

'  For  a  farther  aeeoant  of  thb  eminent  many  lee  the  JK>f.  Utter-  4e 
la  France^  torn.  vU.  p.  861. 

■  See  Martene,  Themiuru»  Antcdoi.  torn.  v.  p.  689.  SUfirt  Litter, 
de  la  France^  torn.  tiL  p.  587. 

*  See  the  Acta  Sanctor*  Febr^  torn.  iii.  p.  406.  General  Diettenerj^ 
at  the  artiele  Uamien.  Caaim.  Oodini  Diet,  in  torn.  ii.  Cmimi*  de  Ser^ 
tor.  Eccle;  p.  686. 

"  See  the  Af/or.  litter'  de  la  France,  torn.  is.  p.  308.  R^in  Thof* 
ra9,  Hiet.  tPAn^leterre,  torn.  ii.  p.  65, 166,  de  Ved,  en  4to.  Colonia,  Mrt. 
JUtter,  de  Lyen,  torn.  ii.  p.  810.  We  hare  already  given  a  mere  ampia 
aoeouit  of  the  ealMni  abilities  and  leaned  prodeatioM  of  AiiadM- 
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Ltanfranc,  also  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
acquired  a  high  degree  of  reputation  by  his  Com- 
mentary  upon  the  epistles  of  St,  Paul^  as  also  by 
several  other  productions,*  which,  considering  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  discover  an  uncommon  meas- 
ure of  sagacity  and  erudition  ;* 

Bruno,  of  mount  Cassin,  and  the  other  famous 
ecclesiastic  of  that  name,  who  founded  the  monas- 
tery of  the  Carthusians ; 

Ivo,  bishop  of  Chartres,  who  was  so  eminently 
distinguishtrd  by  his  zeal  and  activity  in  maintain- 
ing the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  church  ; 

Hildebert,  archbbhop  of  Tours,  who  was  a  phi- 
losopher  and  a  poet,  as  well  as  a  divine,  without 
being  either  eminent  or  contemptible  in  any  of 
these  characters ;''  but,  upon  the  whole,  a  man  of 
considerable  learning  and  capacity  ; 

Gregory  VII.  that  imperious  and  arrogant  pon- 
tiff, of  whom  we  have  several  productions  beside 
his  Letters. 

(X^j*  ^  AmoDg  these  prodaetioDf  we  may  reckon  Laafnne't  Lettern 
to  pope  Alexander  IL  to  Hildebrandy  while  arehdeaoon  of  Rome,  and  to 
■BTerai  biahopa  in  Ensiand  and  Normandy  ;  as  also  A  commentafy  upon 
ihe  JPtabm  /  A  treatUe  wnceming'  oonffrion  /  An  Ecdeaitutical  Bit' 
$9rjft  whieh  ia  not  extant  i  and  A  rmnarkable  dinertation  cmtcermnff  tki 
boify  and  blo9d  •/  Chrui  m  the  euehofUt.  In  this  last  performance* 
Lanfirane  endeavours  to  prove*  against  Berenger,  the  reality  of  a  corpO' 
ral  pretence  in  the  enehariit ;  though  It  is  manifest*  that  this  opinion 
was  not  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England*  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
tenth,  or  the  commencement  of  the  following  eentnry.  See  CoUier'a 
JBcclee,  Sktwy  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  S60,  263. 

*  Hift.  Litter,  de  la  France,  tom.  viii.  p.  360l 

y  The  benedictine  monks  published  in  folio,  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1708* 
tj)ie  fforkt  of  Hildebert,  illustrated  by  the  observations  of  Beaugendre. 

TOL*    II.  67 
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CHAPTER  III. 


CmCERMING  THE   DOCTRINE  07  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHUKCB  IN  TRB 
CENTURY. 

CENT.  XL       I.  It  is  not  necessary  to  draw  at  full  length  the 
'^*i-"j  hideous  portrait  of  the  religion  of  this  age.  It  may 
TV  «»te  of  easily  be  imagined  that  its  features  were  full  of  dc- 
formity,  when  we  consider  that  its  guardians  were 
equally  destitute  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  and  that 
the  heads  and  rulers  of  the  christian  church,  instead 
of  exhibiting  models  of  piety,  held  forth  in  their 
conduct  scandalous  examples  of  the  most  flagitious 
crimes.     The  people  were  sunk  in  the  grossest  su- 
perstition ;  and  employed  all  their  zeal  in  the  wor- 
ship of  images  and  relics,  and  in  the  performance 
of  a  trifling  round  of  ceremonies,  which  were  im- 
posed  upon  them  by  the  tyranny  of  a  despotic 
priesthood.     The  more  learned  it  is  true  retained 
still  some  notions  of  the  truth,  which  however  they 
obscured  and  corrupted  by  a  wretched  mixture  of 
opinions  and  precepts,  of  which  some  were  hidi- 
crous,  others  pernicious,  and  the  most  of  them 
equally  destitute  of  truth  and  utility.     There  were 
no  doubt  in  several  places  judicious  and  pious  men, 
who  would  have  willingly  lent  a  supporting  hand 
to  the  declining  cause  of  true  religion ;  but  the  vi- 
olent prejudices  of  a  barbarous  age  rendered  all 
such  attempts  not  only  dangerous,  but  even  des- 
perate ;  and  those  chosen  spirits,  who  had  escaped 
the  general  contagion,  lay  too  much  concealed,  and 
had  therefore  too  little  influence  to  combat,  with 
success,  the  formidable  patrons  of  impiety  and  su* 
perstition,  who  were  extremely  numerous  in  all 
ranks  and  orders,  from  the  throne  to  the  cottage. 
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n.   Notwithstanding  all  this  we  find,  from  the  csnt.xx. 
titne  of  Gregory  VII.  several  proofs  of  the  zealous  ^^^^  "' 
efforts  of  tho^  who  are  generally  called  by  the  witneoeior 
protestants,  the  witnesses  of  the  truth;  by  whom  are  *^*  ""*• 
meant,  such  pious  and  judicious  christians,  as  ad- 
hered to  the  pure  rehgion  of  the  gospel,  and  re* 
mained  uncorrupted  amidst  the  growth  of  super- 
stition ;  who  deplored  the  miseraUe  state  to  which 
Christianity  was  reduced,  by  the  alteration  of  its 
divine  doctrines,  and  the  vices  of  its  profligate  min- 
isters ;  who  opposed,  with  vigour,  the  tyrannic 
ambition  both  of  the  lordly  pontiff  and  the  aspiring 
bishops ;  and  in  some  provinces  privately,  in  others 
openly,  attempted  the  reformation  of  a  corrupt  and 
idolatrous  church,  and  of  a  barbarous  and  super- 
sddonis  age.     This  was  indeed  bearing  witness  to 
the  truth  in  the  noblest  manner,  and  it  was  prin- 
cipally in  Italy  and  France  that  the  marks  of  this 
heroic  piety  were  exhibited,     [a:?  Nor  is  it  at  all 
surprising,  thatthereigningsuperstitionof  the  times 
met  with  this  opposition ;  it  is  astonishing,  on  the 
contrary,  that  this  opposition  was  not  much  greater 
and  more  universal,  and  that  millions  of  christians 
suffered  themselves  to  be  hoodwinked  with  such  a 
tame  submission,  and  closed  their  eyes  upon  the 
light  with  so  little  reluctance.]    For  notwithstand^ 
ing  the  darkness  of  the  times,  and  the  general  ig- 
norance of  the  true  religion  that  prevailed  in  all 
ranks  and  orders,  yet  the  very  fragments  of  the  gos- 
pel, if  we  may  use  that  term,  which  were  still  read 
and  explained  to  the  people,  were  sufficient  at  least 
to  convince  the  most  stupid  and  illiterate,  that  the 
religion,  which  was  now  imposed  upon  them,  was 
not  the  true  religioii  of  Jesus ;  that  the  discourses, 
the  lives,  and  morals  of  the  clergy  were  directly 
opposite  to  what  the  divine  Saviour  required  of  his 
disciples,  and  to  the  rules  he  had  laid  down  for  the 
direction  of  their  conduct ;  that  the  pontiffs  and 
bishops  abused^  in  a  scandalous  manner,  theit 
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csNT.xL  power  and  opulence ;  and  that  the  favour  of  Godl, 
^^^lU^  and  the  salvation  exhibited  in  his  blessed  goq)eI, 
were  not  to  be  obtained  by  performing  a  round  of 
external  ceremonies,  by  pompous  donations  to 
churches  and  priests,  or  by  founding  and  enriching 
monasteries,  but  by  real  ssmctity  of  heart  and  man- 
ners. 

m.  It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged,  that  they 
who  undertook,  with  such  zeal  and  sundour,  the  ref- 
ormation of  the  church,  were  not  for  the  mo^  part 
equal  to  this  arduous  and  important  enterprise,  and 
that  by  avoiding  with  more  vehemence  than  cir- 
cumspection, certain  abuses  and  defects,  they  rush- 
ed unhappily  into  the  opposite  extremes.     Th^ 
all  perceived  the  abominable  nature  of  those  inven- 
tions with  which  superstition  had  disfigured  the 
religion  of  Jesus ;  but  they  had  also  lost  sight  of  the 
true  nature  and  genius  of  that  celestial  religion,  that 
lay  thus  disfigured  in  the  hands  of  a  superstitious 
and  dissolute  priesthood*    They  were  shocked  at 
the  absurdities  of  the  established  worship ;  bu};few 
of  them  were  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
lime precepts  and  doctrines  of  g^iuine  Christian- 
ity, to  substitute  in  the  place  of  thk  superstitious 
worship  a  rational  service*     Hence  their  attempts 
of  reformation,  even  where  they  were  successful, 
were  extremely  imperfect,  and  produced  little  more 
than  a  motley  mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood,  of 
wisdom  and  indiscretion ;  of  which  we  might  allege 
a  multitude  of  examples.   Observing,  for  instance, 
that  the  corruption  and  licentiousness  of  the  cleigy 
were,  in  a  great  measure,  occasioned  by  their  ex- 
cessive opulence  and  their  vast  possessicxis,  they 
conceived  rashly  the  highest  ideas  of  the  salutary 
effects  of  indigence,  and  looked  upon  voluntary 
poverty  as  the  most  eminent  and  illustrious  virtue 
of  a  christian  minister.     They  had  also  formed  to 
themselves  a  notion,  that  the  primitive  church  was 
to  be  the  standing  and  perpetual  model,  according 
Jo  which  the  rites,  government,  and  worship  of  all 
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christian  churches  were  to  be  regulated  in  all  the 
ages  of  the  world ;  and  that  the  lives  and  manners 
of  the  holy  apostles  were  to  be  rigorously  followed 
in  every  respect  by  all  the  ministers  of  Christ, 
[cry  These  notions,  which  were  injudiciously  ta|;en 
up,  and  blindly  entertained,  without  any  regard  to 
the  di£ference  of  times,  places,  circumstances,  and 
characters ;  without  considering  that  the  provident 
wisdom  of  Christ  and  his  aposdes  left  many  r^gu* 
lations  to  the  prudence  and  piety  of  the  governors 
of  the  church,  were  productive  of  many  pernicious 
effects,  and  threw  these  good  reformers,  whose 
zeal  was  not  always  according  to  knowledge,  from 
the  extreme  of  superstition  into  the  extreme  of  en* 
thusiasm.]     Many  well  meaning  persons,  whose 
intentions  were  highly  laudable,  fell  into  great  er* 
rors  in  consequence  of  these  ill  grounded  notions. 
Justly  incensed  at  the  conduct  of  the  superstitious 
multitude,  who  placed  the  whde  of  religion  in  ex- 
ternal services,  and  hoped  to  secure  their  salvation 
by  the  performance  of  a  laborious  round  of  unmeam 
ing  rites  and  ceremonies,  they  rashly  maintained, 
that  true  piety  was  to  be  confined  entirely  to  the 
inward  motions  and  affections  of  the  soul,  and  to 
the  contemplation  of  spiritual  and  divine  things.  In 
consequence  of  this  specious  yet  erroneous  princi* 
pie,  they  treated  with  the  utmost  contempt  all  the 
extern^  parts  of  religious  worship,  and  aimed  at 
nothing  less  than  the  total  suppression  of  sacra- 
ments, churches,  religious  assemblies  of  every  kind, 
and  christian  ministers  of  eveir  order, 

IV.  Several  of  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers 
employed  their  learned  and  pious  labours  in  the  JSni? 
exposition  and  illustration  of  the  holy  scriptures. 
Among  the  Latins,  Bruno  wrote  a  commentary  on 
the  Book  ofPsalms^  Lanfranc  upon  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paulj  Berenger  upon  the  Revelations  of  St. 
Jokn^  Gregory  VIL  upon  the  Gospel^iy^St.  Mat- 
thewj  and  others  upon  other  parts  of  the  sacred 
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0BNT.  XE.  writings.  But  aU  these  expositors,  in  compliance 
PART  n.  ^^^  ^^  prevailing  custom  of  the  times,  either  cop- 
ied the  explanations  of  the  ancient  commentators^ 
or  made  such  whimsical  applications  crf'certain  pas- 
su^ of  scripture,  both  in  explaining  the  doctrines, 
and  in  inculcating  the  duties  of  rdigioUy  that  it  is 
often  difficult  to  peruse  them  without  indignation 
or  disgust.  The  most  emment  of  the  Grecian  ex- 
positors was  Theophylacty  a  native  of  Bulgaria; 
though  he  also  is  indebted  to  the  ancients,  and  in 
a  particular  manner,  to  St.  Chrysostom,  for  the 
greatest  part  of  his  most  judicious  observations.' 
Nor  must  we  pass  in  ^fencc  the  commentaiy  upon 
the  Book  of  Psalms  and  the  Song  of  Solomorij  that 
was  composed  by  the  learned  Michael  Psellus ;  nor 
the  chain  of  commentaries  upon  the  JBook  qfJobf 
which  we  owe  to  the  industry  of  Nicetas. 

Y.  AU  the  Latin  doctors,  if  we  except  a  few  Hi* 
bemian  divines,  who  blended  with  the  beautiftti 
simplicity  of  the  go^l,  the  perplexing  subtilties  of 
an  obscure  philosophy,  had  hitherto  derived  tbeir 
system  of  religion,  and  their  exj^cations  of  divine 
truth,  either  from  the  holy  scriptures  aloiie,  or  fidm 
these  sacred  oracles  explained  by  the  illustrations, 
and  compared  with  the  theology  of  the  ancient 
doctors.  But  in  this  century  certain  writers, 
and  among  others  the  fiimous  Berenger,*  went 
much  farther,  and  employed  the  rules  of  logic  and 

s  For  an  aocoam  of  Th^phylaot,  aee  Rioh.  Simon.  Bitt,  Critiqiit  da 
principaux  Comtaeniuieurt  du  JV.  Tp  eh*  xxTiii*  p*  390,  et  Cntiguedela 
Sibliothegue  det  Atueurt  Efidetiattiquetf  par  Da  Piti»  torn.  i.  p-  SlOf 
where  he  aUo  speaks  largely  eoDcemiBg  Nicetas  and  Oeeomeniai* 

(J^  •  Otherwise  called  Berengarios,  and  &moitt  for  the  noble  oppoii- 
tion  he  made  to  the  dootrine  of  tramubstantiaiionp  vhieh  iMifnae  to 
Absnrdly  pretended  to  support  upon  philosophical  prin«ip  les-The  it* 
lempt  of  this  latter  to  introdaoe  the  rules  of  logio  into  religions  eoatio- 
fitrtj  would  hare  been  bighljr  laudable,  had  not  be  perverted  thif  fi* 
s^pcul^lje  seiinee  (q  the  defenee  of  the  moat  monstroiv  ihivditifff 
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the  subtiities  of  metaphysical  discussions,  both  in  cent.  xi. 
explaining  the  doctrines  of  scripture,  and  in  proving  *^"  *!" 
the  truth  of  their  own  particular  opinions.    Hence 
JLanfranc,  the  antagonist  of  Berenger,  and  after- 
ward archbishop  of  Canterbury,  introduced  into 
the  field  of  religious  controversy  the  same  philo- 
sophical arms,  and  seemed  in  general  desirous  of 
emplqying  the  dictates  of  reason  to  illustrate  and 
confirm  the  truths  of  religion.    His  example  in  this 
respect  was  followed  by  Anselm,  his  disciple  and 
successor  in  the  see  of  Canterbury,  a  man  of  a  truly     ^ 
metaphysical  genius,  and  capable  of  giving  the 
greatest  air  of  dignity  and  importance  to  the  Jirst 
philosophy.      Such  were  the  beginnings  of  that 
philosophical  theology,  which  grew  afterward,  by 
degrees,  into  a  cloudy  and  enormous  system,  and 
from  the  public  schools  in  which  it  was  cultivated, 
acquired  the   name  of  scholastic  dwirrity.^    It  is 
however  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  eminent 
divines,  who  first  set  on  foot  this  new  species  of 
theology,  and  thus  laudably  maintained  that  most 
noble  and  natural  connection  dl  faith  with  reason^ 
and  of  religion  with  philosophy^  were  much  more 
prudent  and  moderate  than  their  followers,  in  the 
use  and  application  of  this  conciliatory  scheme. 
They  kept,  for  the  most  part,  within  bounds,  and 
wisely  reflected  upon  the  limits  of  reason ;  their 
language  was  clear ;  the  questions  they  proposed 
were  instructive  and  interesting ;  they  avoided  all 
discussions  that  were  only  proper  to  satisfy  a  vain 
and  idle  curiosity ;  and  in  their  disputes  and  de- 
monstrations, they  made,  generally  speaking,  a 
wise  and  sober  use  of  the  rules  of  logic,  and  of  the 

^  See  Chr.  Aagait  Henm^nni  Prirf,  ad  TribbednnU  LibTtm*de  Ihe^ 
$mbu9  Sch9la9Hci9f  p.  14.  The  tentiments  of  the  learned,  coneeroiaf^ 
the  fim  author  or  ttiventor  of  the  sebolMtie  dinnity,  are  eotteeted  by  J» 
Frane.  Buddeuti  m  his  Uag9ge  ad  Thfiol^.  toni.  i.  p.  dS. 
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>  u  dictates  of  philosophy.^  [^  Their  fdlowos,  qq 
,'  the  contrary,  ran  with  a  metaphysical  phrenzy  \m 
the  greatest  abuses,  and  by  the  most  unjustifiable 
perversion  of  a  wise  and  excellent  method  of  search- 
ing  after,  and  confirming  truth,  they  banished  evi- 
dence  out  of  religion,  common  sense  out  of  phi- 
losophy,  and  erected  a  dark  and  enormous  mass  of 
pretended  science j  in  which  words  passed  for  idm 
and  sound  for  sense*"^ 

<  We  thall  here  tranicribe  t  pauagc  from  the  works  of  Lftnfnne,  vfai 
ti  eoniidered  bj  mtojr  ai  the  father  of  the  soholastie  sfstein,  thattfae 
reader  may  see  hov  far  the  first  schoolmco  sorpaased  their  disciples  u4 
foltoweriy  in  wiadoniy  modesty,  and  candour.  We  take  this  paassscfrea 
that  prelate's  book  ooueeraing  the  hodjf  andbU^d  ^f  Ckritt,*  and  it  bu 
follows  fi  *<  Testis  mihi  Deus  est  et  eonseientia  men,  quia  an  tnMfatn  din- 
narum  literarum  nee  proponere  nee  ad  propoaitaa  reapondere  eapem 
dialecticas  questiones,  vel  eamm  solutiones.    Et  ai  qunndo  matcn  da- 
puUndi  talis  est,  ut  hujos  artis  regulis  raleat  onacleatiua  explicari,  it 
quantum  possum,  per  cquipollentias  propositionom  tego  artem^  ne  nim 
magis  arte,  qoam  Teritate,  sanctommque  patrum  aactoritate  eonfidere." 
LAofrane  here  declares  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  even  bj  an  appei/ 
to  God  and  his  oonscienee,  that  he  was  so  far  from  having  the  least  is- 
cUnatioB  to  propose  oi*  to  answer  logiical  qaeationa  In  the  coarse  of  hif 
theologioal  bboura,  that  on  the  eontrarj,  when  he  waa  (breed  to  htve 
recourse  to  the  seienec  of  dialectic,  in  order  the  better  to  illaidaie  kit 
aubjeoty  he  concealed  the  succoors  he  derived  from  tlneaee  with  aS  p«- 
Bible  care,  lest  he  should  seem  to  place  more  confidenee  in  thercaenrM 
of  arr,  than  in  the  simplicity  of  truih^  and  the  authori^  o/tkehth/fir 
$hert.    These  Ust  words  show  plainly  the  two  sources  from  whence  tbt 
ahristian  doctors  had  hitherto  derived  all  their  tenets,  and  the  argoments 
by  which  they  maintained  them,  viz,  from  the  holy  scriptares,  vhiek 
Lanfranc  here  calls  the  truth,  and  fit>m  the  writings  of  the  ancieot  &• 
thers  of  the  church.    To  these  two  sources  of  theology  and  argvmenta- 
lion,  a  third  was  added  in  this  centui^,  even  the  science  of  logic,  v&/efc 
however  was  only  employed  by  the  managers  of  controversy  to  rep^^ 
their  adversnries,  who  came  armed  trith  syllogisms,  or  to  remore  M- 
aulties  which  were  drawn  from  reason  and  f^m  the  nature  of  tikinp- 
But  in  sueceeding  times,  the  two  fbrmer  sources  were  either  eatireir 
neglected  or  sparingly  employed,  and  philosophical  demoiistratioD»  or  st 
least  something  that  bore  that  name,  was  regarded  aa  a  auflieient  «P- 
port  to  the  truths  of  religion. 

•  Gap.vii.p.tt^«pp.eA.taB.  ] 
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VI.  No  sooner  was  this  new  method  introduced, 
tVkaxi  the  Latin  doctors  began  to  reduce  all  the  doc- 
trines of  religion  into  one  permanent  and  connected 
system,  and  to  treat  theology  as  a  science ;  an  en- 
terprise which  had  hitherto  been  attempted  by  none 
\>ut  Taio,  of  Saragossa,  a  writer  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, and  the  learned  Damascenas,  who  flourished 
among  the  Greeks  in  the  following  age.     The 
Latin  doctors  had  hitherto  confined  their  theolog- 
ical labours  to  certain  branches  of  the  christian  re- 
ligion, which  they  illustrated  only  on  certain  occa- 
sions.    The  first  production  which  looked  like  a 
general  system  of  theology,  Wasthatof  the  celebrated 
An$elm ;  this  however  was  surpassed  by  the  com- 
plete and  universiil  body  of  divinity,  which  was 
composed,  toward  the  conclusion  of  this  century, 
by  Hildebert,  archbishop  of  Tours,  who  seems  to 
have  been  regarded  both  as  the  first  and  the  best 
model  in  this  kind  of  writing,  by  the  innumerable 
legions  of  system  makers,  who  arose  in  succeeding 
times.**  This  learned  prelate  demonstrated  first  the 
doctrines  of  his  system  by  proofs  drawn  from  the 
holy  scriptures,  and  also  from  the  writings  of  the 
ancient  fathers  of  the  church ;  and  in  this  he  fol- 
lowed the  custom  that  had  prevailed  in  the  preced- 
ing ages ;  but  he  went  yet  farther,  and  answered  the 
objections  which  might  be  brought    against  his 
doctrine,  by  arguments  drawn  from  reason  and  phi- 
losophy ;  this  part  of  his  method  was  entirely  new, 
and  peculiar  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived.* 

*  This  bodj  of  divinity^  whieh  was  the  first  complete  theologieal  sys- 
tem that  had  heen  composed  among  the  Latins,  is  inserted  in  the  iVorkM 
of  Hildebert,  published  bj  Beaugeodre,  who  shows  evidently,  in  his 
preface,  that  Peter  Lombard,  Pullos,  and  the  other  writers  of  tbeolog- 
ieai  systems,  did  no  more  than  follow  servilely  the  traces  of  Uildebert. 

*  It  may  not  be  improper  to  place  here  a  passage  which  is  taken  from 
a  treatise  of  Anselm's,  entitled  Cur  i}eiM /iomo  ^  since  this  passage  was 
respected  by  the  first  scholastic  divines,  as  an  immutable  law  in  theology ; 

VOL*  II.  68 
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CKHT.  XL  vn.  The  moral  writers  of  this  century,  who  un* 
'""^^  "'  dertook  to  unfold  the  obligations  of  christians,  and 
Moniwriten.  jq  delineate  the  nature,  the  extent,  and  the  various 
branches  of  true  virtue  and  evangelical  obedience, 
treated  this  most  excellent  of  all  sciences  in  a  man- 
Her  quite  unsuitable  to  its  dignity  and  importance. 
We  find  sufficient  proofs  of  this  in  the  mmal  writ- 
ings of  Peter  Damien,^  and  even  of  the  learned 
Hildebert.«f  The  moralists  of  this  age  general- 
ly confined  themselves  to  a  jejune  explication  of 
what  are  commonly  called  the  four  cardinal  vir- 
tues, to  which  they  added  the  ten  commandmerUSf 
to  complete  their  system.  Anselm,  the  famous 
prelate  of  Canterbury,  surpassed  indeed  all  the 
moral  writers  of  his  time ;  the  books  which  he 
composed,  with  a  design  to  promote  practical  re- 
ligion, and  more  especially  his  Book  of  medita^ 
tions  and  prayers,  contain  many  excellent  things, 
several  happy  thoughts  expressed  with  much  ener- 
gy and  unction.  [^  Nor  did  the  mystic  divines 
satisfy  themselves  with  piercing,  by  extatic  thought 
znd  Jeehng^  into  the  sublime  regions  of  beauty  wad 
love  ;  they  conceived  and  brought  forth  several  pro- 
ductions that  were  destined  to  diffuse  the  pure  de- 
lights of  union  and  communion  through  enamoured 
souls.]  Johannes  Johannellus,  a  Latin  mystic, 
wrote  a  treatise  concerning  divine  contemplation;^ 
and  Simeon  the  Younger,  who  was  a  Grecian  sage 
of  the  same  visionary  class,  composed  several  dis- 
courses upon  subjects  of  a  like  nature. 

**  Sioat  reetuf  onto  «zigit,"  sajrs  the  learned  prebte,  **  atproftmdt  fidei 
ChristiaiMB  eredamat,  priasquam  ea  prsattittamas  ratiooe  diaeotere ;  iu 
negfigentia  mibi  videtur,  ai,  poatquam  eonfirmati  sumua  in  fide,  noa 
atudemus  quod  credirou»  intelligere ;"  whioh  amointt  to  thbt  ''Tiiat 
we  mutt  first  believe  without  eiamination,  but  most  at^erwai'd  en- 
deavour to  understand  what  we  believe." 

t  See  Petrus  Damianus,  De  Virtutibiu. 

f  See  Ilildeberti  Fhilosophia  Maralis,  et  UdeUtu  deW.  firtutibiu 
lionetta  vita. 

k  See  the  Hutwre  LUteraire  de  la  France^  torn.  Tiii^p.  4S. 
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▼m.  Amongthecontroversial  writers  of  this  ccn-  cmmr.  xi, 
tuiy,  we  sec  the  effects  of  the  scholastic  method    ' 
that  Berenger  and  Lanfranc  had  introduced  into  J,^^^^ 
the  study  of  theology.     We  see  divines  entering  *™'y- 
the  lists  armed  with  syllogisms,  which  they  man- 
age  awkwardly,  and  aiming  rather  to  confound 
their  adversaries  by  the  subtilties  of  logic,  than  to 
convince  them  by  the  power  of  evidence  ;  while 
those  who  were  unprovided  with  this  philosophical 
armour,  made  a  still  more  wretched  and  despica* 
ble  figure,  fell  into  the  grossest  and  most  perverse 
blunders,  and  seem  to  have  written  without  either 
thinking  c^  their  subject,  or  of  the  manner  of  treat- 
ing it  with  success.     Damianus,  already  mention- 
ed, defended  the  truth  of  Christianity  against  the 
Jews ;  but  his  success  was  not  equal  either  to  the 
warmth  of  his  zeal,  or  to  the  uprightness  of  his  in- 
tentions.     Samuel,  a  convert  from  Judaism  to 
Christianity,   wrote  an  elaborate  treatise  against 
those  of  his  nation,  which  is  still  extant.    But  the 
noblest  champion  that  appeared  at  this  period  of 
time  in  the  cause  of  religion,  was  the  famous  An- 
selm,  who  attiicked  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  and 
the  audacious  contemners  of  all  religion,  in  an  in-> 
genious  work,^  which  was  perhaps,  by  its  depth 
and  acuteness,  above  the  comprehension  of  those 
whom  it  was  designed  to  convince  of  their  errors. 
[OCT"  For  it  happened  no  doubt  in  these  earlier  times» 
as  it  frequently  does  in  our  days,  that  many  gave 
themselves  out  for  unbelievers,  who  knew  not  the 
first  principles  of  reasoning,  and  whose  incredulity 
was  the  fruit  of  ignortnce  and  presumption,  nour- 
ished by  licentiousness  and  common  of  heart.] 
a.  The  famous  contest  between  the  Greek  and   '^ 


Latin  churches,  which,  though  not  decided,  had  2&£i^». 

<  Thte  wiMic  WM  entitled^  Libfr  adver$u»  Uiaipimitmn^  Le.  Th/tfool  re* 
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CENT.  XL  however  been  suspended  for  a  considerable  time, 
^-         was  imprudently  revived,  in  the  year  1053,  by 
Michael  Cerularius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
a  man  of  a  restless  and  turbulent  spirit,  who  blew 
the  flame  of  religious  discord,  and  widened  the  fetal 
breach  by  new  invectives  and  new  accusations. 
Thepretexts  that  were  employed  to  justify  this  new 
rupture,  were  zeal  for  the  truth,  and  an  anxious 
concern  about  the  interests  of  religion ;  but  its  tnie 
causes  were  the  arrogance  and  ambition  of  the  Gre- 
cian patriarch  and  the  Roman  pontiff.     The  latter 
was  constantly  forming  the  most  artful  stratagems 
to  reduce  the  former  under  his  imperious  yol{:e ; 
and  for  this  purpose,  he  left  no  means  unemployed 
to  gain  over  to  his  side  the  bishops  of  Alexandria 
and  Antioch,  by  withdrawing  them  from  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  see  of  Constantinople.     The  tu- 
multuous and  unhappy  state  of  the  Grecian  empire 
was  singularly  favourable  to  his  aspiring  views,  as 
the  friendship  and  alliance  of  the  Roman  pontiff  was 
highly  useful  to  the  Greeks  in  their  struggles  with 
the  ^racens  and  the  Normans,  who  were  setdedin 
Italy*    X)n  the  other  hand,  the  Grecian  pontiff  was 
not  only  determined  to  refuse  obstinately  the  least 
mark  of  submission  to  his  haughty  rival,  but  was 
also  layingschemes  for  extendinghis  dominion,and 
for  reducing  all  the  oriental  patriarchs  under  his 
supreme  jurisdiction.  Thus  the  contending  parties 
were  preparing  for  the  field  of  controversy,  when 
Cerularius  began  the  charge  by  a  warm  letter  writ- 
ten in  his  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  l^^ 
bishop  of  Achrida,  who  was  his  chief  counsellor, 
to  John,  bishop  of  Trani,  in  Apulia,  in  which  he 
publicly  accused  the  Latins  of  various  errors.^ 
Leo  IX.  who  was  then  in  the  papal  chair,  answered 
this  letter  in  a  most  imperious  manner ;  and  not 
laatbfied  with  showing  his  indignation  by  mere 

*  See  an  Aceount  of  thorn  errorsy  §  n. 
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words,  assembled  a  council  at  Rome,  in  which  the  cent,  xl 
Greek  churches  were  solemnly  excommunicated.*  ^^^^ 

X.   Constantine,   simamed   Monomachus,   who 
was  now  at  the  head  of  the  Grecian  empire,  en- 
deavoured to  stifle  this  controversy  in  its  birth,  and 
for  that  purpose  desired  the  Roman  pontiff  to  send 
legates  to  Constantinople,  to  concert  measures  for 
restoring  and  confirming  the  tranquillity  of  the 
church.   Three  legates  were  accordingly  sent  from 
Rome  to  that  imperial  city,  who  brought  with  them 
letters  from  Leo  IX.  not  only  to  the  emperor,  but 
also  to  the  Grecian  pontiff.     These  legates  were 
cardinal  Humbert,  a  man  of  a  high  and  impetuous 
spirit,  Peter,  archbishop  of  Amalfi,  and  Frederic, 
archdeacon  and  chancellor  of  the  church  of  Romc« 
The  issue  of  this  congress  was  unhappy  in  the  high* 
est  degree,  notwithstanding  the  propensit3Mwhich 
the  emperor,  for  political  reasons,™  discovered  to  the 
cause  of  the  bishop  of  Rome.     The  arrogance  of 
Leo  IX.  and  his  insolent  letters,  excited  the  high- 
est indignation  in  the  breast  of  Cerularius,  and  pro- 
duced a  personal  aversion  to  this  audacious  ponti£F, 
which  inflamed,  instead  of  healing  the  wounds  of 
the  church ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Roman 
legates  gave  many  and  evident  proofs,  that  the  de- 
sign of  their  embassy  was  not  to  restore  peace  and 
concord,  but  to  establish  among  the  Greeks  the 
supreme  authority  and  the  ghostly  dominion  of  the 
Roman  pontifil    Thus  aU  hopes  of  a  happy  conclu- 
sion of  these  miserable  divisions  entirely  vanished ; 
and  the  Roman  legates  finding  their  efforts  ineffec- 

I  These  letters  of  Cerolariiu  and  Leo,  are  published  in  the  Annah  of 
Baronios,  ad  An.  1053.  The  former  is  also  inserted  by  Canisius,  in  hia 
LectioTU  Antiq.  torn.  iii.  p.  381,  ed.  nov.    Leonis  Concilia^  &o. 

0^  a  He  stood  greatly  in  need  of  the  assistance  of  the  Germans  and 
Italians  against  the  Normans,  and  hoped  to  obtain  it  by  the  good  offiees 
of  the  pope»  who  vaa  ia  high  credit  with  the  emperor  Henry  UI. 
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XI.  tual  to  overcome  the  vigorous  resistance  of  Ceru- 
larius,  they,  with  the  highest  insolence,  as  wdl  as 
imprudence,  excommunicated  publicly,  in  the 
church  of  St*  Sophia,  a.  d.  1054,  the  Grecian  pa- 
triarch, with  Leo  of  Achrida,  and  all  their  adher- 
ents ;  and  leaving  a  written  act  of  their  inhuman 
imprecations  and  anathemas  upon  the  grand  altar 
of  that  temple,  they  shook  the  dust  off  their  feet^  and 
thus  departed.  This  violent  step  rendered  the  evil 
incurable,  which  it  was  before  not  only  possible, 
but  perhaps  easy  to  remedy.  Tlie  Grecian  patri- 
arch imitated  the  vehemence  of  the  Roman  legates, 
and  did  from  resentment  what  they  had  perpetrated 
from  a  principle  of  ambition  and  arrogance.  He 
excommunicated  these  legates  with  all  their  adher- 
ents and  followers  in  a  public  council,  and  procur- 
ed ani#rder  of  the  emperor  for  burning  the  act  (tf 
excommunication,  which. they  had  pronounced 
against  the  Greeks."  These  vehement  measures 
were  followed  on  both  sides  with  a  multitude  of 
controversial  writings,  that  were  filled  with  the 
most  bitter  and  irritating  invectives,  and  served  no 
other  purpose  than  to  add  fuel  to  the  flame. 

XL  Cerularius  added  new  accusations  to  the 
ancient  charge,  which  had  been  brought  by  Phodus 
against  the  Latin  churches,  of  which  the  principd 
was,  that  they  used  unleavened  bread  in  the  cde- 
bratton  of  the  Lord's  supper.  This  accusation,  such 
were  the  times !  was  looked  upon  as  a  Btttter  of 

«  Beside  Baronios  and  ether  vt^iten,  viioae  aeeoniito  of  tbif  period 
of  time  are  generalljr  known,  and  not  always  exact,  see  Mabitloo, .inno/. 
Bened.  torn  ▼.  lib.  Ix.  ad  A.  1053,  et  Prtcf.  ad  SUec,  vi.  Mtar.  SS.  Ben- 
^dicH.  pars  ii.  p.  1.  Leo  Aliatius,  De  Idbrit  Grttcor.  EcclewuL  Dif-  ii* 
p.  160,  ed.  Fabricii,  et  Be  perpetua  Ecclef,  Orient,  et  Occident.  Cm- 
eeruione,  lib.  ii.  cap.  ix.  p.  614.  Mich,  le  Quien,  Oriente  ChrisHaru, 
torn.  i.  p.  360,  et  I>iH*  Damascena  prima^  $  zxxi.  p.  16.  Hermsoni 
flSvforta  Cifneertatienum  de  pane  azymo  et  fermentato,  p.  5^,  pabfished 
lit  L^ipsie  in  the  year  1789.  Jo.  Btpt  Cotelems,  Mmum,  Bccieth 
Qracitp  torn,  ii,  p«  1Q8, 
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the  most  saious  nature,  and  of  the  highest  conse- 
quence;  it  was  therefore  debated  between  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  with  the  utmost  vehemence, 
nor  did  the  Grecian  and  Roman  pontiffs  contend 
ivith  more  fury  and  bitterness  about  the  extent  of 
their  power,  and  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction, 
than  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  diluted  about 
the  use  of  unleavened  bread.     The  other  heads  of 
accusation  that  were  brought  against  the  Latins  by 
the  Grecian  pontiff,  discovered  rather  a  malignant 
and  contentious  spirit,  and  a  profound  ignorance 
of  genuine  Christianity,  than  a  generous  zeal  for 
the  cause  of  truth.     He  complains,  for  instance,  in 
the  heaviest  manner,  that  the  Latins  do  not  abstain 
from  the  use  of  blood,  and  of  things  strangled  ; 
that  their  monks  eat  lard,  and  permit  the  use  of 
flesh  to  such  of  the  brethren  as  are  sick  or  infirm ; 
that  their  bishops  adorn  their  fingers  with  rings  as 
if  they  were  bridegrooms ;  that  their  priests  are 
beardless ;  and  that  in  the  rite  of  baptism  they 
confined  themselves  to  one  single  immer^on.^ 
Such  were  the  miserable  and  trifling  objects  that 
excited  a  fatal  schism,  and  kindled  a  furious  war 
between  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  who  carried  their 
animosities  to  the  greatest  lengths,  and  loaded  each 
other  with  reciprocal  invectives  and  imprecations. 
The  attentive  reader  will  form  from  hence  a  just 
idea  of  the  deplorable  state  of  religion  both  in  the 
eastern  and  western  world  at  this  period,  and  will 
see  in  this  dreadful  schism,  the  true  origin  of  the 
various  sects  that  multiplied  the  different  forms  of 
superstition  and  error  in  these  unhappy  times. 

*See  Ceralarii  EpU^la  ctd  Johannem  Tranmtem  in  Camui  Lecti&n. 
^AnHq.  torn-  iii.  p.  381,  where  the  reader  will  also  find  the  refuUtion  of 
thit  letter  by  cardinal  Humbert.  See  likewriae  Ccrnkrii  Kpistola  ad 
Petrum  JhiHochena,  in  Cotclerit  MonwnenttB  EccletUe  Grac,  torn.  ii.  p. 
I88y  add  to  these  MarteDe.  TlicMiw.  Jinecdat,  torn,  t*  p.  847. 
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CEHT.  XL      xiL  This  vehement  dispute  which  the  Greds 

J-^"^-"'.  had  to  cany  on  against  the  Latin  churches,  vas 
Anewcoiitro.  wcU  nigh  followed  by  a  fatal  division  amongthem- 
tal^^rwie*^  selves.     Amidst  the  straits  and  difficulties  to  which 
ty   uMco.  ^^^  empire  was  now  reduced  by  the  expenses  of 
war,  and  the  calamities  of  the  times,  Alexius  not 
only  employed  the  treasures  of  the  church,  in  order 
to  answer  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  but  ordered 
also  the  plates  of  silver,  and  the  figures  of  thatmetal 
that  adorned  the  portals  of  the  churches,  to  be  tak- 
en  down  and  converted  into  money.  This  measure 
excited  the  indignation  of  Leo,  bishop  of  Chalce- 
don,  a  man  of  austere  morals,  and  of  an  obstinate 
spirit,  Who  maintained  that  the  emperor,  in  this 
step,  was  guilty  of  sacrilege ;  and  to  prove  this 
charge,  published  a  treatise,  in  which  he  affirmed, 
that  in  the  images  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  saints, 
there  resided  a  certain  kind  of  inherent  sanctity f 
that  was  a  proper  object  of  religious  worship;  and 
that  therefore  the  adoration  of  christians  ought  not 
to  be  confined  to  the  persons  represented  by  these 
images,  but  extended  also  to  the  images  themselves. 
This  new  controversy  excited  various  tumults  and 
seditions  among  the  people,  to  suppress  which  the 
emperor  assembled  a  council  at  Constantinople,  in 
which  the  question  was  terminated  by  the  foUow- 
ing  decisions.     "  That  the  images  of  Christ,  and 
of  the  saintSy  were  to  be  honoured  only  with  a  rel- 
ative  worship^'  which  was  to  be  ofiered,  not  to  the 
substance  or  matter  of  which  these  images  were 
composed,  but  to  the^orw  md/eatures  of  which 
they  bore  the  impression ;  that  the  representations 
of  Christ,  and  of  the  saints,  whether  in  painting  or 
sculpture,  did  in  no  sense  partake  of  the  nature 
ol  the  divine  Saviour,  or  oi  these  holy  men,  though 
they  were  enriched  with  a  certain  communication 
Qf  divine  grace  ;  and  lastly,  that  invocation  and 
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ivorship  were  to  be  addressed  to  the  saints,  only  as  cbnt^xl 
the  servants  of  Christ,  and  on  account  of  their  re-  ^'^''^''' 
lation  to  him  as  their  master."  These  decisions, 
absurd  and  superstitious  as  they  were,  were  not 
enough  so  for  Leo,  the  idolatrous  bishop  of  ChaU 
cedon,  who  maintained  his  monstrous  system  with 
obstinacy,  and  was  for  that  reason  sent  into  ban- 
ishment.9 


xin.  The  famous  dispute  concerning  the  presence  c 
of  Christ's  body  and  blood  in  the  eucharist  was  «*««*     " 


revived  about  the  middle  of  this  century  in  the  JS^**'*'"'' 
Latin  church.  Hitherto  the  disputants,  on  both 
sides  had  proposed  their  jarring  opinions  with  the 
utmost  freedom,  unrestrained  by  the  despotic  voice 
of  authority,  since  no  council  had  given  a  definitive 
sentence  upon  this  matter,  nor  prescribed  a  rule  of 
faith  to  terminate  all  inquiry  and  debate/  Hence 
It  was,  that  in  the  beginning  of  this  century  Leu- 
theric,  archbishop  of  Sens,  a£5irmed,  in  opposition 
to  the  general  opinion  of  the  times,  that  none  but 
the  sincere  and  upright  christian,  none  but  saints 
and  real  believers  received  the  body  of  Christ  in 
the  holy  sacrament.  This  opinion,  which  was 
broached  in  the  year  1004,  was  every  way  proper 
to  excite  rumours  among  the  people  ;  but  these 
its  natural  effects  were  happily  prevented  by  the 
influence  of  Robert,  king  of  France,  and  the  wise 
counsels  of  some  prudent  friends,  who  hindered  the 
fanatical  prelate  from  disseminating  this  whimsical 

5  An  ample  aecotint  of  this  whole  matter  is  given  by  Anna  Comnena« 
in  her  Akxiad.  lib.  ▼.  p*  104»  lib*  vik  p.  158,  edit.  Venet  The  aeU  of 
this  couDcily  the  very  mention  of  whieb  is  omitted  by  several  historiaas 
of  considerable  note,  are  published  by  Montfauoon»  in  his  BiblUtheca 
CouUniana,  p*  103. 

'  The  various  opinions  concerning  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  sap* 
per  that  were  embraced  during  this  century,  are  collected  by  Martene 
from  an  ancient  manuscript^  and  published  in  his  Voyage  Litteraire  de 
deux  Betiedictini  de  la  Congreg'ation  de  S'  Mdur,  torn.  il.  p<  1S6. 
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<»>v.  XL  inventioB.*    It  wa&  not  so  easy  to  extinguish  the 
TRTA  ».  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  mouth  of  the  famous  neanenger, 

principal  of  the  public  school  at  Tours,  and  after- 
ward archbishop  of  Angers,  a  man  of  a  most  acute 
and  subtile  genius,  and  highly  renowned  both  oq 
account  of  his  extensive  learning,  and  the  exem- 
plary  sanctity  of  his  life  and  manners.^  This  em- 
inent  ecclesiastic  maintained  publicly,  in  the  year 
1045,  the  doctrine  of  Johannes  Scotus,  opposed 
warmly  the  monstr(»is  opinions  of  Paschasius  Rad* 
bert,  which  were  adapted  to  captivate  a  supersti- 
tious  multitude  by  exciting  their  astonisliment,  and 
persevered  with  a  noble  obstinacy  in  teaching,  that 
the  bread  and  wine  were  not  changed  into  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist,  but  preserv- 
ed  their  natural  and  essential  qualities,  and  were  no 
more  than  figures  and  external  sy  mbcds  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  the  divine  Saviour.  This  wise  and 
rational  doctrine  was  no  sooner  published,  than  it 
was  opposed  by  certain  doctors  in  France  and  Ger* 
many ;  but  the  Roman  ponti£P,  Leo  IX.  attacked 
it  with  peculiar  vehemence  and  fury  in  the  year 
1050  ;  and  in  two  councils,  the  one  assembled  at 
Rome,  and  the  other  at  Vercelli,  had  the  doctrine 
of  Berenger  solemnly  condemned,  and  the  book  of 
Scotus,  from  which  it  was  drawn,  committed  to 
&e  flames.  This  example  was  followed  by  the 
council  of  Paris,  which  was  summoned  the  vciy 
same  year  by  Henry  I.  and  in  which  Berenger,  and 
his  numerous  adherents,  were  menaced  with  all 
sorts  of  evils,  both  spiritual  and  temporal.  These 
tlireats  were  executeid,  in  part,  against  this  unbap- 

8  See  Du  Bonlay,  HUtor>  Aoad*  ParU*  torn.  i.  p-  ^&K, 
I  See  the  Life  of  Berenger  ia  the  W9rk9  of  Hildebert,  ercbdewon  of 
Mans,  p.  1S24.  See  also  HUtoire  Utteraire  de  la  France^  torn.  ▼"»•  P- 
19f.  Boulay,  Bi9t.  Jlcad.  Parit,  torn.  i.  p.  304,  and  the  aathors  meo- 
tioned  by  Fabricios^  BibUoth,  Lot'  medii  avi^  torn.  i.  p.  570.  Ulip«*' 
ablj  bjr  a  pren  error*  that  UiJdebert  is  styled  archbUhi^,  nu^t^  ^ 
arcfidewon,  by  Parii  MUt.  lib.  i.  p.  10,  edit^  Watts. 
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OBMT.  XL 

PART  II. 


py  prdate,  whom  Henry  deprived  of  all  his  reve- 
nues ;  but  neither  threatenings,  nor  fines,  nor  sy- 
nodical  decrees,  could  shake  the  firmness  of  his 
mind,  or  engage  him  to  renounce  the  doctrine  he 
had  embraced. 

XIV.  After  these  proceedings,  the  controversy  was  ^  ^^ 
for  some  years  happily  suspended,  and  Berenger,  gggg^ 
whose  patrons  were  as  numerous  as  his  enemies 
were  formidable,**  enjoyed,  for  a  while,  the  sweets 
of  liberty  and  peace.  His  enemies  however  after 
the  death  of  Leo  IX.  rekindled  the  flame  of  relig* 
ioos  discord,  and  persuaded  his  successor  Victor 
II.  to  examine  anew  the  doctrine  of  Berenger. 
The  pontiff  complied,  and  sent  his  legates  to  two 
different  councils  that  were  assembled  at  Tours,  in 
the  year  1054,''  for  that  purpose*  In  one  of  these 
councils  the  famous  Hildebrand,  who  was  after- 
ward pontiff  under  the  title  of  Gregory  VIL  ap- 
peared in  the  character  of  legate,  and  opposed  the 
new  doctrine  with  the  utmost  vehemence.  Beren- 
ger  was  also  present  at  this  assembly,  and  over* 
powered  with  threats,  rather  than  convinced  by 
reason  and  argument,  he  not  only  abandoned  his 
opinions,  but,  if  we  may  believe  his  adversaries,  t9 
whose  testimony  we  are  confined  in  this  matter^ 
abjured  them  solemnly,  and  in  consequence  of  this 
bumbling  step,  made  his  peace  with  the  church* 
This  abjuration  however  was  far  from  being  sin* 
cere,  and  the  docility  of  Berenger  was  no  more 
than  an  act  of  dissimulaticm ;  for  soon  after  this 
period,  he  taught  anew,  though  with  more  circum- 
spection and  prudence,  the  opinions  he  had  form* 
erly  professed.  That  his  conduct  here  appears  mean 
and  dishonesty  is  indeed  evident ;  but  we  are  not 

■  His  most  ibrmidJabte  enemy  and  rival  was  Lanfranc,  arckbishop  of 
Canterlmiy. 

03*  w  Other  bistoriatt  mention  bat  one  counoil»  and  plaee  it  in  th« 
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CENT.  XL  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  transactions  of  these 
-  councils  to  fix  precisely  the  degree  of  his  crime. 

XV.  The  account  of  Berenger's  perfidy  being 
brought  to  Nicolas  IL  the  exasperated  pontiff  sum- 
moned him  to  Rome,  a.  d.  1058,  and  terrified  him 
in  such  a  manner  in  the  council  held  there  the  fol- 
lowing year,  that  he  declared  his  readiness  to  em- 
brace and  adhere  to  the  doctrines  which  that  ven- 
erable assembly  should  think  proper  to  impose  up- 
on his  faith,     Humbert  was  accordingly  appointed 
unanimously  by  Nicolas  and  the  council  to  draw 
up  a  confession  of  faith  for  Berenger,  who  signed 
it  publicly,  and  confirmed  his  adherence  to  it  bya 
solemn  oath,     hi  this  confession  there  was,  among 
other  tenets  equally  absurd,  the  following  declara- 
tion, that  "  the  bread  ai^  wine,  after  consecration, 
were  not  only*a  sacrament ^  but  al^o  the  real  bodjf 
and  blood  q/* Jesus  Christ ;  and  tliat  this  body  and 
blood  were  handled  by  the  priests^  and  consumed 
by.  the  faithful,  and  not  in  a  sacramental  sense,  but 
in  reality  and  truth,  as  other  sensible  objects  are." 
This  doctrine  was  so  monstrously  nonsensical,  and 
was  such  an  impudent  injJuk  upon  the  very  first 
principles  of  reason,  that  it  could  have  nothing  al- 
luring to  a  man  ofBenenger^s  acute  and  philosoph. 
ical  turn,  nor  could  it  possibly  become  the  object 
of  his  serious  belief,  as  appeared  soon  after  this 
odious  act  of  dissimulation ;  for  no  sooner  was  he 
returned  into  France,  than  taking  refuge  in  the 
countenance  and  piptection  of  his  ancient  patrons, 
he  expressed  the  upmost  detestation  andabhoirence 
of  the  doctrines  he  had  be^n  obliged  to, profess  at 
Rome,  abjured  them  solemnly  both  in  his  discourse 
and  in  his  writings,  and  returned  zealousjy  to  the 
profession  and  defence  of  his  former,  which  had 
always  been  his  real  opinion.     Alexander  II.  em- 
ployed the  seducing  influence  of  soft  and  friendly 
expostulation  to  engage  jBerengcr  to  dissembfe 
anew,  or  in  other  worfs,  to  return  from  bis  pre- 
tended  apostasy ;  but  bw  remonstrances  were  ino- 
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factual,  and  that  perhaps  in  a  great  measure,  be- 
cause this  rebellious  son  of  a  superstitious  church 
was  powerfully  supported  in  the  maintenance  of 
his  opinions.  Hence  the  controversy  was  prolong- 
ed, during  many  years,  by  a  multitude  of  writings 
on  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  the  followers  of 
Berenger  increased  from  day  to  day. 

XVI.  Gregory  VII.  whose  enterprising  spirit  no 
difficulties  nor  oppositions  could  discourage,  was 
no  sooner  raised  to  the  pontificate,  than  he  under- 
took to  terminate  this  important  controversy,  and 
for  that  purpose,  sent  an  order  to  Berenger,  in  the 
year  1078,  to  repair  to  Rome.     Considering  the 
natural  character  of  this  pontiff,  his  conduct  in  this 
affair  was  highly  laudable,  and  discovered  a  degree 
of  impartiality  and  candour,  which  his  proceedings 
upon  other  occasions  gave  little  reason  to  expect. 
He  seems  to  have  had  a  high  esteem  for  Berenger ; 
and  in  the  particular  points  in  which  he  was  oblig- 
ed to  oppose  him,  he  did  it  with  all  possible  mild- 
ness, and  with  a  tenderness  which  showed  that  he 
acted  rather  from  a  forced  compliance  with  the  clam- 
ours of  his  adversaries,  than  from  inclination  or  prin- 
ciple. In  the  council  that  was  held  at  Rome  toward 
the  conclusion  of  the  year  1078,  he  permitted  Be- 
renger  to  draw  up  a  new  confession  of  his  faith,  and 
to  renounce  that  which  had  been  composed  by  Hum- 
bert,  though  it  had  been  solemnly  approved  and  con- 
firmed by  Nicolas  II.  and  a  Roman  council.     The 
sagacious  pontiff  perceived  clearly  the  absurdity  of 
Humbert's  confession,  and  therefore  revoked  it, 
though  it  had  been  rendered  sacred  by  papal  au- 
thority.*    In  consequence  of  this,  the  persecuted 

X  It  is  worthy  of  obseryation,  that  Gregory  VII.  whose  zeal  in  extend- 
ing the  jurisdiction,  and  exalting  the  aathority  of  the  Roman  pontiffs^ 
surpassed  that  of  all  his  predecessors,  acknowledged,  at  least  tacitly,  by 
this  step,  that  a  pope  and  council  might  err,  add  had  erred  in  effect 
Hdv  otherwise  could  he  allow  Berenger  to  renounce  a  confession  «of 
6utb,  that  had  been  Aolemnly  approved  and  coufirmed  by  NIcoIm  II*  in 
$  ^oman  eooncil  ? 
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CMXT.  XL  prelate  made  a  second  declaration,  confirmed  by 
'^""T"'  an  oath,  that  he  would  adhere  for  the  future  to  the 
following  propositions  ;  that  ^^  the  bread  laid  upon 
the  altar  became,  after  consecration,  the  true  body 
of  Christ,  which  was  bom  of  the  Virgin,  sufferd 
on  the  cross,  and  now  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father ;  and  that  the  wine  placed  upon  the  altar 
became,  after  consecration,  the  true  blood  which 
flowed  from  the  side  of  Christ."  The  pontiff  was 
satisfied  with  this  declaration,  wliich  was  &rfix)m 
producing  the  same  effect  upon  the  enemies  of  Be- 
renger ;  Uiey  showed  that  it  was  ambiguous,  and 
so  it  was  in  reality ;  and  they  insisted  tiiat  Beren- 
ger  should  be  obliged  not  only  to  sign  another 
declaration  less  vague  and  equivocal,  but  should 
also  be  required  to  prove  his  sincerity  by  the  fiery 
trial.  Gregory  refused  absolutely  this  latter  de- 
mand, and  would  have  equally  refused  the  odser, 
had  not  his  fevourable  intentions  toward  Bercnger 
yielded  to  the  importunate  clamours  of  his  enemies 
and  persecutors, 

xvn.  The  pontiff  therefore  granted  that  part  of 
their  demand  that  related  to  a  new  declaration; 
and  in  a  council  held  at  Rome,  a.  d.  1079,  had  a 
third  confession  of  faith  drawn  up,  which  was  some- 
what less  gbsiird  than  the  first,  though  much  moit 
harsh  than  the  second,  and  to  which  Berenger,  af- 
ter reading  and  subscribing  it  in  the  midst  of  the 
assembly,  was  obliged  to  declare  his  assent  by  a 
jsolemnoath.  By  thisassent,heprofessed  to  believe, 
"  That  the  bread  and  wine  were,  by  the  mysterious 
influence  of  the  holy  prayer,  and  the  words  of  our 
Redeemer,  substantially  changedinto the  true, prq>- 
er,  and/vivifying  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ ;" 
and  to  remove  all  grounds  of  suspicion,  to  dispel  dl 
doubt  about  the  reality  of  his  attachment  to  thisn- 
diculous  system,  he  added  tohis  second  confession^ 
a  solemn  declaration,  that  ^^  The  bread  and  wioe^ 

«  Mentioned  in  the  pteeedinc  teelidB. 
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after  consecration,  were  converted  into  the  real  body  eiwT. » 
and  blood  of  Christ,  not  only  in  quality  of  external 
signs  and  sacramental  representations,  but  in  their 
essential  properties,  and  in  substantial  reality."  No 
sooner  had  Berenger  made  this  strange  declaration, 
than  the  pontiff  redoubled  the  marks  of  esteem 
which  he  had  formerly  shown  him,  and  sent  him 
back  to  his  country  loaded  with  the  most  honourable 
testimonies  of  his  liberality  and  friendship.     The 
double  minded  doctor  did  not  however  think  him- 
self bound  by  this  declaration,  solemn  as  it  was ; 
and  therefore  retracted  publicly,  upon  his  return  to 
his  residence,  what  he  had  subscribed  as  his  real 
sentiments  in  the  council  of  Rome,  and  went  even 
so  far  as  to  compose  an  elaborate  refutation  of  the 
doctrine  to  which  he  had  been  engaged  to  profess 
his  assent.     This  new  charige  excited  a  warm  and 
vehement  controversy,  in  which  Lanfranc  and 
Guitmund  endeavoured  to  perplex  Berenger  with 
their  sophistry,  and  to  overwhelm  him  with  their 
invectives.    Gregory  VII.  to  whose  papal  thunder 
the  affronted  council  looked  with  impatience,  seem- 
ed neither  surprised  nor  offended  by  the  inconstan- 
cy of  Berenger,  nor  did  he  take  any  step  which 
could  testify  the  smallest  mark  of  resentment 
against  this  pretended  apostate.     From  hence  it 
appears  more  than  probable,  that  the  second  con- 
fession of  Berenger  had  entirely  satisfied  that  pon- 
tiff;  and  that  the  violent  imposition  of  the  ihird 
was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  Gregory,  who  seems 
to  have  adopted,  in  a  great  measure,  U*  not  wholly, 
the  sentiments  of  Berenger.* 

s  A  remarkabW  treatise  of  Berenger's  composition,  whioh  has  been 
published  by  Martene,  ia  his  Thetaur,  AnecthU  torn.  it.  p.  99, 109,  wiH 
Aontribate  to  east  a  satisfaetory  light  upon  this  irhole  affair,  and  will 
MAy  QnfoM  the  real  senttments  of  Gregorr  ooRoeming  the  eaehariat. 
For  from  this  piece  it  is  nadoabtedly  erident  {  Ist  That  Berenger  irat 
esteemed  aad  favoured,  in  a  siogolar  manner  bj  Gregory  Vlf.  ftUf. 
ThM  this  pontiff  was  of  the  same  opinion  whh  Berenger  eonoeming  th* 
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CENT.  XL      xTiiL  Aiiiidst  the  clamours  of  his  incensed  advcr^ 
r^"^  1!'  saries,  Berenger  observed  a  profound  silence,  and 

mraflflda  «*>«bari8t:  it  is  oertain,  at  least,  that  he  was  for  adberiog  to  the  vorit 
*****'"*'         of  Mripture  in  this  maUer,  and  was  eager  in  suppressing  all  eariou  re- 
searches, and  all  positiTe  decisions  concerning  the  manner  of  CLrist'i 
presence  in  the  holj  sacrament.    This  appears  evidently  from  the  fol- 
io ving  words,  which  he  addressed  to  Berenger  before  the  meellD^of 
the  last  council  of  Rome,  and  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  design  to  con- 
■alt  the  Virgin  Mary  concerning  the  conduct  which  it  was  proper  for 
him  to  obserre  in  the  course  of  this  eontrorersy ;  *'  Ego  plane  te,**  asjs 
the  pontiff  in  the  108th.  page  of  the  work,  eited  in  the  begiaaiag  of  thk 
note,  '<  de  Christi  saerifieio  secundum  scripturas  bene  sentire  mm  duki- 
to ;  tamen  quia  consuetudinis  mihi  est,  ad  I).  Maraam  de  his  que  moveat 
recurrere ;  imposui  religioso  euidam  amico ;  a  B.  Maria  obtinere,  «t  per 
earn  mihi  non  taceret,  sed  verbis  commendaret,  quorsum  me  de  negouo 
quod  in  manibus  habebaro  de  Christi  sarificio  reciperem,  in  quo  immo- 
tus  persisterem."     We  see  here  plainly,  that  Gregory  expresses  tbe 
itrongest  propensity  to  tbe  senttmcnts  of  Berenger,  not  howerer  with' 
out  some  hesitation  concerning  the  manner  in  which  he  was  to  conduct 
himself,  and  also  concerning  the  precise  doctrine  which  it  was  necesnry 
to  embrace  in  relation  to  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  eacharist   It 
vas  this  hcsiution  which  led  him  to  oonsalt  the  Virgin  Mary,  whoie 
answer  the  pontiff  gives  in  the  following  words ;  *<  A.  B.  Maria  aodirit 
et  ad  me  retulit,  nihil  de  saerifieio  Christi  cogitandum,  nihil  esse  teocs- 
dum,  nisi  quod  tenerent  auihentics  scripture,  contra  quas  Berengsrioi 
nihil  habebat    Hoc  tibi  manifestare  Tolui,  ut  securiorem  ad  nosfidacisii 
et  alaoriorem  spem  habeas.'*  Here  we  see  an  answer  of  the  Virgin  pro- 
nouncing that  it  was  necessary  to  adhere  to  the  express  deelarstioni  of 
scripture  concerning  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament ;  and  wheth- 
er Gregory  was  fanatical  enough  to  confide  in  this  answer  as  real,  or  rogue 
enough  to  forge  it,  it  is  still  certain,  that  he  confined  his  belief  eo&cern- 
faig  the  point  in  debate  to  the  language  of  scripture,  and  held  that  the 
true  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  exhibited  in  the  sacrament  of  tha 
Lord's  supper,  though  it  was  neither  necessary  nor  expedient  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  or  manner  of   this  mysterious  presence.     Sdlj-  '^ 
appears  manifest  from  the  treatise  already  mentioned,  that  the  ss- 
aembling  of  the  second  council,  and   the  imposition  of  another  eoo- 
fession  of  faith  upon  the  conscience  of  Berenger,  were  measures  into 
which  Gregory  was  foreed  by  the  enemies  of  that  ecclesiastic.   "J^" 
jeetus  est,"  says  Berenger,  speaking  of  that  pontiff,  **  importonilate 
Fadnani  scorrse,  non  episeopi,  et  Pisani  non  episcopi,  sed  antiehriiti  •  •  • 
i|t  pemlttorat  ealamniatoribos  Teritatia  in  posteriori  qnadnft"**^ 
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was  prudent  enough  to  return  no  answer  to  their  ceot.  xi, 
bitter  and  repeated  invectives.     Fatigued  with  a    ^^ 
controversy,  in  which  the  first  principles  of  reason 
Tvere  so  impudently  insulted,  and  exhausted  by  an 
opposition  which  he  was  unable  to  overcome,  he 
abandoned  all  his  worldly  concerns,  and  retired  to 
the   isle  of  St,  Cosme,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tovirs,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  fasting,  prayer,  and  pious  exercises.  In  the  year 
1088,  death  put  an  end  to  the  affliction  he  suffered 
in  his  retirement,  from  a  bitter  reflection  upon  the 
dissimulation  he  had  been  guilty  of  at  Rome,  and 
to  the  penitential  acts  of  mortification  and  austeri- 
ty, to  which  he  seems  to  Jiavc  submitted  with  a 
design  to  expiate  the   enormity  of  his  criminal 
compliance,  and  the  guilt  of  his  perjury.*    He  left 

ooni-ilio  scriptiim  a  se  firmatum  in  priori  mulari."    4thly.  AVe  see  here 
the  true  reason  why  Gregoi-y  showed  not  the  smallest  mark  of  rescnt- 
luei't  against  Berenger,  when,  upon  his  return  to  his  own  country,  he 
\ioIate<]  the  promise  by  which  he  had  so  solemnly  bound  himself  in  the 
last  council,  and  refuted  the  confession  to  which  he  had  sworn  his  as- 
sent.    For  the  pontiff  was  very  far  from  adopting  the  sentiments  of 
those  -who  had  drawn  up  or  suggested  that  monstrous  confession,  and 
esteemed  it  sufficient  to  believe  with  Rerenger,  that  the  body  and  blood 
of  Je»aa  Christ  were  exhibited  to  christians  in  the  eucbarist.    Hence  tie 
let  the  violent  ailversaries  of  his  persecuted  friend  murmur,  scribble, 
bawl,  and  refute,  white  he  himself  observed  a  profound  silence,  and 
persisted  in  his  resolution  to  put  that  unhappy  man  to  no  farther  trouble. 
It  is  however  proper  to  observe,  that  in  the  same  book  from  whence 
these  particulars  are  taken,  we  find  Berenger  addressing  himself,  with 
the  utmost  hpmility,  to  the  divine  mercy,  for  the  pardon  of  the  crime 
of  dissimulation  and  pei^ury  he  liad  committed  at  Rome  ;  and  confessing 
that  the  fear  of  death  had  extorted  from  him  oaths  and  declarations  di- 
ametrically opposite  to  his  real  sentiments,  and  engaged  him  to  sub* 
scribe  to  a  set  of  tenets  which  he  abhorred.    **  Deus  oronipotens,"  says 
he,  "  miserere,  fons  misericordiarom,  tantum  saorilegium  agnosccnti." 
*  This  will  appear  evident  to  such  as  peruse  the  treatise  of  his  com- 
position, which  we  have  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  as  published 
in  Martene's  T/teaaur.  Anecdot.  torn*  iv.  p.  109* 

vol..  II.  70 
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CE3XT.  XI.  behind  him  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  deep  im- 
^^^^  ^^  pression  of  his  extraordinary  sanctity ;  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  as  numerous  as  his  fame  was  illustri- 
ous.^  There  have  been  dilutes  among  the  learn- 
ed about  the  real  sentiments  of  this  eminent  man; 
yet,  notwithstanding  the  art  which  he  sometimes 
used  to  conceal  his  opinions,  and  the  ambiguity 
that  is  often  remarkable  in  his  expressions,  who- 
ever examines  with  impartiality  and  attention  such 
of  his  writings  as  are  yet  extant,  will  immediatdjr 
perceive,  that  he  looked  upon  the  bread  and  wine 
in  the  sacrament  as  no  more  than  the  signs  or  sym- 
bols of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  divine  Saviour.' 
In  this  opinion  Berenger  persevered  to  the  last ; 
nor  have  we  any  authentic  proof  of  his  having 

^  The  canons  of  the  cathedral  of  Tours  continue  to  honour  the  mem- 
ory of  Berenger  hy  an  annual  procession,  in  which  they  perform  a  wrf- 
emn  service  at  his  tomb  in  the  isle  of  St*  Cosme.  See  Moleon,  fmfo^t 
JJturgiquea,  p.  130» 

*  Mabillon,  and  other  Roman  catholie  writers,  as  also  a  few  lutheru 
divines,  are  of  opinion  that  Berenger  denied  only  the  doctrine  of  l»ia- 
siibatanHation,  while  he  maintained,  at  the  same  time,  the  real  pres- 
ence of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  cueharist.  And  tbii  opin- 
ion will  indeed  appear  plausible  to  such  as  consider  only  the  deelantion 
he  signed  in  the  first  council  at  Rome,  to  which  he  was  summoned  bjr 
Gregory  VII.  and  which  he  never  retracted,  without  comparing  tWi 
declaration  with  the  rest  of  his  writings.  On  the  other  hand,  Usheri 
Basnage,  and  almost  all  the  writers  of  the  reformed  church  maintsis, 
that  the  doctrine  of  Berenger  was  exactly  the  same  with  that  vliicZi 
Calvin  afterward  adopted ;  and  I  cannot  help  joining  with  them  in  thii 
opinion,  when  I  peruse  attentively  the  following  words  of  his  Letter  ix) 
Almannus,  published  in  Martene's  Thesaur,  \om.  iv.  p.  109.  "Con« 
Stat,"  says  Berenger  in  express  terms,  ««..  verum  Cliristi  corpus  in  ipa 
mensa  proponi,  eed  sptritnaliter  inleriori  homini  rerwm  in  ea  Chriati 
corpus  ab  his  duntaxat,  qui  Christi  membra  sunt,  tncorruptumi  intsnii- 
natnra,  inattritumque  Bpiritualiter  manducari."  These  words  demon- 
strate so  clearly,  that,  by  the  pretence  ^Christ's  body  in  the  euchsrirt» 
Berenger  meant  no  more  than  a  epiritual pretence,  that  they  dispel  sll 
doubt  about  his  real  sentiments,  though  upon  other  ocoasions  he  oonoesled 
thase  sentimenta  under  dubious  exprei8ioDa>  to  deceive  his  adrenvK'' 
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departed  fix)m  it  before  his  death,  as  some  of  the  cekt.xi. 
Roman  catholic  writers  vainly  pretend,*  ^^^^  "' 

^  It  is  -well  known  what  laborious  efforts  the  Roman  catholic  writer* 
have  employed  to  persaade  us,  that  Berenger,  before  his  death,  aban- 
doned the  opinion  he  had  so  long  and  so  warmlj  defended,  and  returned 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Kome  concerning  the  corporal  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  eucharist.    But  when  we  inquire  into  the  reasons  on 
which  this  assertion  is  founded,  we  shall  immediately  perceiTe  their 
weakness  and  insufficiency.    They  allege,  in  the  first  place,  that  Bereu- 
ger  ffa've  an  account  of  ku  doctrine  and  belief  in  the  council  of  Bour. 
deauxy  a.  d.  1087;  and  add  to  this,  that  the  ancient  writers  applaud  his 
penitential  sentiments,  and  affirm  that  he  died  in  the  catholic  faith.'    In 
all  this  however  we  see  no  proof  of  Berenger's  retraction.    He  adher- 
ed indeed  to  the  confession  of  faith,  which  he  had  subscribed  and  adopt- 
ed in  the  first  of  the  two  Roman  councils,  to  which  he  had  been  sum- 
moned by  Gregory  Yll.  and  which  that  pontiff  judged  sufficient  to  clear 
him  from  the  imputation  of  heresy ;  and  they  who  confined  their  atten- 
tion to  the  literal  tetue  of  the  words  of  that  confession,  without  consid- 
ering their  9piritf  and  the  different  meanings  of  which  they  were  sus- 
•eptiblc,  might  easily  imagine  that  Berenger's  confession  was  agreeable 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  church.    Gregory,  in  order  to  pacify  matters, 
eonfirmed  them  in  this  notion ;  and  though  he  was  well  informed  o^ 
Berenger's  having  retracted  the  confession  which  he  had  signed  in  the 
hist  Roman  council  before  which  he  appeared,  and  of  his  opposing,  with 
the  utmost  warmth,  the  opinion  he  had  there  so  solemnly  professed,  yet 
he  let  the  inconstant  doctor  remain  unmolested,  and  thereby  tacitly  ac- 
quitted him  of  the  erime  and  the  error  that  were  laid  to  his  charge. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  imporUnce  to  observe  here,  that  the  Roman  church 
was  not  come,  in  this  century,  to  a  fixed  determination  concerning  the 
nature  and  nuuiner  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  eucharist.  This  appears 
most  evidently  from  the  three  confessions  which  Berenger  sij^ned  by 
the  order  of  three  councils,  which  confessions  differed  from  each  other, 
not  only  in  the  terms  and  the  turn  of  expression,  but  also  in  the  opinions 
and  doctrines  they  contained.  Pope  Nicolas  if.  and  the  council  he  as- 
sembled at  Rome,  a.  d.  1059,  obliged  him  to  subscribe,  as  the  true  and 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  church,  the  first  of  these  confessions,  which 
was  composed  by  cardinal  Humbert  This  confession  was  however  re. 
jected,  not  only  as  harsh  in  point  of  expression,  but  also  as  erroneous 
and  unsound,  by  Gregory  and  the  two  Roman  councils,  which  he  had 
expressly  summoaed  to  inquire  into  that  matter;  for  bad  Humbert's 
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CENT.  zi.       XIX.  It  is  not  rare  to  find  in  the  history  of  tie 
r^^^Li^  church,  the  most  trifiing  objects  exciting  the  warm- 

fL  eooiitncti/ 

IbituL  declaration  appeared  to  the  pontiiT  to  be  a  jaat  expression  of  tlie  dex- 

trine and  tense  of  the  church  concerning  the  eueharist,  neither  he  aor 
the  sacceeding  councils  would  have  permitted  other  fm-ms  of  doetrae 
to  be  substituted  in  its  place.    Gregory,  as  we   bftve  already  teen,  w 
of  opinion,  that  it  was  highly  improper  to  pry  with  too  mucb  coriosilT 
into  the  ra\steries  of  the  eucliarist,  and  that,  laying  aside  all  dispates 
eoneerning  the  manner  of  Christ's  presence  in  that  holy  inttitotioD,it 
was  safest  to  adhere  to  the  plain  words  of  scripture  $  and  as  this  was  sbo 
the  opinion  of  Berenger,  and  vas  plainly  expressed  iti  his  confenioD  of 
laith,  the  judicions  pontiff  prononnoed  him  innoeeut.  •  Bat  a  foUosi&c 
eounoil  departed  from  this  equiuble  sentence  of  Gregory,  wh(^  tkoojk 
vith  much  reluctance,  was  induced  to  confirm  their  rif^rous  decIsioBs; 
and  hence  arose  a  third  confession,  which  was  extremely  diflTereot  froia 
the  two  preceding  ones.    We  may  remark  by  the  by,  that  in  thii  cob* 
troversy  the  councils  seem  plainly  to  have  swayed  the  pontiffs,  sinec  ve 
■ce  the  obstinate,  the  invincible  Gregory,  yicldinj^    against  his  wifl  to 
one  of  these  elamorons  assemblies.     Berenger  had  no  sooner  got  out  rf 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  than  he  returned  to  the   second  confeisiae, 
which  the  pontiff  had  approved,  and  publicly  dechiiroed  against  tbit 
which  bad  been  imposed  upon  him  in  the  last  Roman  council  httort 
which  he  had  appeared,  without  receiving  the  least  mark  of  diiappro 
bation  from  Gregory.    From  this  it  was  natural  to  conclnde,  that  il- 
though  he  opposed  the  decree  of  that  council,  he  adopted  ncverthelea 
the  opinion  of  the  pope  and  of  the  church. 

In  the  account  which  1  have  here  given  of  this  memorable  contrt>' 
versy,  I  have  not  only  consulted  the  ancient  records  relating  to  tfiit 
matter,  which  have  been  made  public,  for  several  of  them  lie  a«  yrtn 
MSS.  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  but  have  also  been  assisted  bj  tlte 
labours  of  those  among  the  learned,  who  have  treated  that  important 
branch  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  most  ample  andaccarate  maaDer; 
tacb  as  first,  Franc,  de  Rome's  book,  published  at  Angers  in  die  tear 
1656 ;  Ad  Can'  Ego  Uerengarius  41.  de  consecrat,  distinct.  2.  UUntat 
harens,  et panitentia  JierenffiU'ii  AndegaveTisis  Archidiaconi,  et  adJ9- 
9epJd  locum  de  Chriato^  a  book  which  is  extremely  curious,  and  very 
little  known.    Mabillon's  Prjtfat.  ad  tom.  ix.  Jict.  SS.  Ord>  Bened-feu 
Sac.  vi.  pars  ii.  p.  4,  et  Dissert,  de  muUipUd  damnatione,  Jidei  profet- 
Mione  et  lapao,  which  is  published  in  his  Analecta  vetei^  avi,  torn.  '»■  P- 
456.    De  Boulay,  Bistor.  J  cad.  Pans,  torn-  i.  p.  404,  torn,  ii-  P-  *^^ 
The  autliors  of  the  reformed  chui^ch,  which  I  have  followed  in  thii 
contrOTcrsy,  are  Uaaeriusy  De  ntccessione  Ecclesiar*  Christiofutr.  » 
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est  and  most  vehement  controversies.  Such  was  the 
dispute  that  arose  in  France,  in  the  year  1023,  be- 
tween  the  priests  and  monks  of  Limoges,  concern- 
ing the  place  that  was  to  be  assigned  in  the  public 
liturgy  to  Martial,  the  first  bishop  of  that  diocese. 
One  party  headed  by  Jordan,  bishop  of  Limoges, 
were  for  placing  him  among  the  confessors  ;  while 
Hugo,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Martial,  main- 
tained  that  the  prelate  in  question  was  to  be  ranked 
among  the  apostles^  and  branded  with  the  oppro- 
brious and  heretical  title  of  ebtonites^  all  such  as 
adhered  to  the  proposal  of  Jordan.     This  moment 
tous  affair  was  debated  first  in  a  council  held  at 
Poictiers,  in  the  year  1023,  and  in  another  assem- 
bled at  Paris  the  year  following,  in  which  latter  it 
was  determined  that  Martial  was  to  be  honoured 
with  the  title  of  an  apostle^  and  that  all  who  refus- 
ed him  this  eminent  rank  were  to  be  considered  as 
ebionitcs,  who,  as  is  well  known,  confined  the  num- 
ber of  the  apostles  to  twelve,  that  they  might  ex- 
clude St.  Paul  from  that  sacred  order.     "Fhe  de- 
cree however  of  this  council  did  not  produce  the 
effects  that  were  expected  from  it ;  lor  it  exaspe- 
rated, instead  of  calming  the  zeal  and  animosity 
of  the  contending  parties,  so  that  this  miserable 
dispute  became  daily  more  universal,  and  spread 
like  a  contagion  through  all  the  provinces  of  France. 
The  matter  was  at  length  brought  before  the  tribu- 
nal of  the  Roman  pontiff,  John  XIX.  who  decided 
it  in  favour  of  the  monks ;  and  in  a  letter  address- 
ed to  Jordan  and  the  other  bishops  of  the  nation^ 
pronounced  Martial  worthy  of  the  title  and  honours 
of  an  apostle.     This  decision  produced  the  most 

9ccidente,  cap.  Tii.  $  S4,  p.  195.  Basnage,  ffisU  dea  Egli»e9  Reformeet, 
torn.  i.  p.  105,  et  Hiat*  de  rEgliaCj  torn.  ii.  p.  1391.  Cas.  Oudin,  /)i«- 
aeru  de  Doctrina  et  ScripHa  BerengarU  in  Comnent'  de  Scriptor.  tic* 
dentist*  torn.  ii.  p.  6^  There  ap[>ears  more  or  leas  a  certain  spirit  of 
partiality  in  all  these  vriters ;  but  this  spirit  is  particularly  notoriooi 
aznoog  those  of  the  ehurch  of  Kome. 
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CBST.  XL  substantial  and  permanent  effects ;  for  in  a  coundl 
^''^  "  assembled  at  Limoges,  a.  d.  1029,  Jordan  ^declar- 
ed his  acquiescence  in  the  papal  sentence ;  in  a 
provincial  council  at  Bourges,two  years  after,  Mar- 
tial  was  associated  to  the  company  of  the  apostles 
with  great  solemnity,  in  consequence  of  the  deci^on 
of  the  Roman  see,  and  about  the  same  time  this 
controversy  was  completely  and  finally  terminated 
in  a  numerous  council  assembled  at  Limoges,  in 
which  the  prayers  that  had  been  consecrated  to  the 
memory  of  the  apostle  Martial  by  the  zealous  pon- 
tiff were  publicly  recited/  The  warm  conteiKlers 
for  the  apostkship  of  Martial  asserted,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  seventy  disciples  of  Christ ;  from  v^ence 
they  concluded  that  he  had  an  equal  title  with  Paul 
and  Barnabas  to  the  honour  of  an  apostle* 

*  See  BoaUy,  Biat,  Mad,  ParU.  torn.  L  p.  872, 101.  J.  Umgenl, 
Butoire  de  PEglise  Galicane,  torn.  iril.  p.  188, 189,  231.  The  benedie- 
tine  monks,  in  their  Gallia  Christiana^  torn.  ii.  Append.  Documentvr, 
p.  163,  have  published  the  Letter  of  Jordan  to  pope  Benedict  Vm. 
againtt  the  apoatlethip  of  Martial.  The  decrees  of  die  coaneils  of 
Bourges  and  Limo§fes  concerning  this  matter  are  puhlished  bj  Ltbb^ 
f  n  his  BikUoth.  J^^a  Mamacriptor.  torn.  ii.  p.  76€.  MabiUen  has  gif  • 
an  an  ample  account  of  Ademar,  a  monk  of  8t«  Cjbar^  the  first  pronoter 
of  this  ridiftolous  eontroverajr,  in  his  ,4nnaL  Ord.  &  Benefit,  torn*  ir. 
p.  318,  and  among  the  original  papers  suhjoined  to  that  volune,  his 
published  a  letter  vrote  by  that  monk  in  laTOur  oi  the  apostleshfp  of 
Martial.    See  also  the  Bittoire  JUttermire  de  la  France,  torn.  Til  p*  VA- 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


COMCSIIMINO  TBB  HlieS  AND   CBBEJiOKIES   USED  IX  THE  CHURCS 
DURINO  THIS  CENTURY. 


I.  The  form  of  public  worship,  which  was  estab* 
lished  at  Rome,  had  not  as  yet  been  universally 
received  in  the  western  provinces.     This  was  look- 
ed upon  by  the  imperious  pontiffs  as  an  insult  up- 
on their  authority,  and  therefore  they  used  their  ut- 
most efforts  to  introduce  the  Roman  ceremonies 
every  where,  and  to  promote  a  perfect  uniformity 
of  worship  in  every  part  of  the  Latin  world.  Greg- 
ory  VII.  employed  all  his  diligence,  activity,  and 
zeal  in  this  enterprise,  as  appears  from  several  pas- 
sages  in  his  letters,  and  he  perhaps  alone  was  equal 
to  the  execution  of  such  an  arduous  attempt. 
The  Spaniards  had  long  distinguished  themselves 
above  all  other  nations  by  the  noble  and  resolute 
resistance  they  made  to  the  despotic  attempts  of  the 
popes  upon  this  occasion ;  for  they  adhered  to  their 
Vincitni  gothic  liturgy'  with  the  utmost  obstinacy, 
and  could  not  be  brought  to  change  it  for  the  meth- 
od  of  worship  established  at  Rome,     Alexander  II. 
had  indeed  proceeded  so  far,  in  the  year  1068,  as 
to  persuade  the  inhabitants  of  Arragon  into  his 
measures,^  and  to  conquer  the  aversion  which  the 
Catalonians  had  discovered  for  the  Roman  worship. 
But  the  honour  of  finishing  this  difficult  work,  and 

'  See  Mftbillotiy  De  I4t\irffia  GalHewm,  lib.  i.  cap.  ii.  p.  10.  Jo.  Bona, 
Rerum  Uturfficarum,  lib.  i.  eap.  zi.  p.  220,  opp.  Petr.  le  Brun,  Expli-- 
PfiHon  det  Ceremoniea  de  la  Matse,  torn.  ii.  IH$9,  ▼.  p.  ^^,79, 

c  Petrr  de  Marca,  JESstQire  de  £eme^  liv.  ii.  ca[i.  ix. 
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CENT.  XI.  bringing  it  to  perfection,  was  reserved  for  Gregory 
Z^^--!l  VII.  who  without  interruption,  exhorted,  threaten- 
ed, admonished,  and  entreated  Sancius  and  Alphon- 
so,  the  kings  of  Arragon  and  Castile,  until,  fatigued 
with  the  importunity  of  this  restless  pontiff,  they 
consented  to  abolish  the  gothic  service  in  their 
churches,  and  to  introduce  the  Roman  in  its  place. 
Sancius  was  the  first  who  complied  with  the  request 
of  the  pontiff,  and,  in  the  year  1080,  his  example 
was  followed  by  Alphonso.     The  methods  which 
the  nobles  of  Castile  employed  to  decide  the  mat- 
ter were  very  extraordinary.    First  they  chose  two 
champions,  who  were  to  determine  the  controversy 
by  single  combat,  the  one  fighting  for  the  Roman 
liturgy,  the  other  for  the  gothic.     This  first  trial 
ended  in  favour  of  the  latter ;  for  the  gothic  hero 
proved  victorious.     The  fiery  trial  was  next  made 
use  of  to  terminate  the  dispute ;  the  Roman  and 
gothic  liturgies  were  committed  to  the   flames^ 
which,  as  the  story  goes,  consumed  the  former, 
while  the  latter  remained  unblemished  and  entire. 
Thus  were  the  gothic  rites  crowned  with  a  double 
victory,  which  however  was  not  sufficient  to  main- 
tain them  against  the  authority  of  the  pope,  and 
the  influence  of  the  queen  Constantia,  who  deter, 
mined  Alphonso  in  favour  of  the  Roman  service.^ 
Divhiewoi-     iL  The  zeal  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  for  introduc- 
ed  in  an  im.  mff  au  uniformity  of  worship  mto  the  western 
rngnumpie.  churchcs,  may  be  m  some  measure  justified;  but 
their  not  permitting  every  nation  to  celebrate  di- 
vine worship  in  their  mother  tongue  was  absolute- 
ly inexcusable.  While  indeed  the  Latin  language 
was  ill  general  use  among  the  western  nations,  or 
at  least  was  unknown  to  but  a  very  small  number^ 
there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  employed 

^  Bona,  Rcnim  lAturgicar.  lib.  i.  cap.  xi.  p.  216.    Le  Bnin»  loc^cUai, 
p.  S9S.    Jo.  de  Fcrreras,  MM-  fU  VEapajrne^  torn.  iiL  p.  S3r»  S41«  846. 
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b)  the  public  service  of  the  church.  But  when  the  cknt-xi. 
decline  of  the  Roman  empire  drew  on  by  degrees  ^^^^  "' 
the  extinction  of  its  language  in  several  places^  and 
its  decay  in  all  the  western  provinces,  it  became 
just  and  reasonable  that  each  people  should  serve 
the  Deity  in  the  language  they  understood,  and 
^hich  was  peculiar  to  them.  This  reasoning,  how- 
ever evident  and  striking,  had  no  sort  of  influence 
upon  the  Roman  pontiffs,  who,  neither  in  this  nor 
in  the  following  centuries,  could  be  persuaded  to 
change  the  established  custom,  but  per^sted,  on 
the  contrary,  with  the  most  senseless  obstinacy,  in 
iietaining  the  use  of  the  Latin  language  in  the  cel^ 
ebration  of  divine  worship,  even  when  it  was  no 
longer  understood  by  the  people.'  This  strange 
conduct  has  been  variously  accounted  for  by  differ* 
eat  writers,  who  have  tortured  their  inventions  to 
find  out  its  secret  reasons,  and  have  imagined  many 
that  seem  estremely  improbable  and  far  fetched. 
A  superstitious  and  extravagant  veneration  for 
whatever  carried  the  hoary  aspect  of  a  remote  an- 
tiquity, was  undoubtedly  the  principal  reason  that 
rendered  the  pontiffs  unwilling  to  abolish  the  use 
of  the  Latin  language  in  the  celebration  of  divine 
worship.  The  same  absurd  principle  produced  a 
similar  effect  in  the  eastern  churches;  thus  the 
Egyptian  christians  perform  their  religious  service 
in  the  language  of  the  ancient  Copts,  the  Jacobites 
and  the  nestorians  in  the  Syriac,  and  the  Abyssiur 
lans  in  the  old  iEthiopic,  though  all  these  languages 
have  been  long  since  obsolete,  and  are  thereby  be- 
come absolutely  unintelligible  to  the  multitude.^ 
m.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate,  in  a  cir- 
cumstantial manner,  the  new  inventions  that  were ' 

*  Utaeriaa,  Hutoria  Dogmatiea  de  Scripturis  et  Sacru  VemaeutU  ok 
Hen.  Whutono  edita  et  aucta,  LoiuUmt  1690,  in  4to. 

k  See  Easeb.  Renaadot,  IHfertat,  de  IMttrgiarmn  OrkntaL  erigkte 
ef  antigvitafe,  eap.  tL  p.  40. 
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CKNT.  XI.  imposed  upon  christians,  in  this  century,  under fte 
^-^^  V'  specious  titles  of  piety  and  zeal,  by  the  superstitious 
despotism  of  an  imperious  clergy.     It  would  be 
also  endless  to  mention  the  additions  that  were 
made  to  former  inventions ;  the  multiplication,  for 
example,  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  that  were 
used  in  the  worship  of  saints,  relics,  and  ims^s, 
and  the  new  directions  that  were  administered  to 
such  as  undertook  pilgrimages,  or  other  supersti- 
tious services  of  that  nature.     We  shall  only  ob- 
serve, that  during  the  whole  of  this  century,  sdl  the 
European  nations  were  most  diligently  employed 
in  rebuilding,  repairing,  and  adorning  their  churcb« 
cs.*     Nor  will  this  appear  surprising,  when  we 
consider,  that  in  the  preceding  century,  all  Europe 
was  alarmed  with  a  dismal  apprehension  that  the 
day  of  judgment  was  at  hand,  and  that  the  world  was 
approaching  to  its  final  dissolution ;  for  among  the 
other  effects  of  this  panic  terror,  the  churches  and 
monasteries  were  suffered  to  fall  into  ruin,  or  at 
least  to  remain  without  repair,  from  a  notion  that 
they  would  soon  be  involved  in  the  general  fete  of 
all  sublunary  things.     But  when  these  apprehen- 
sions were  removed,  things  immediately  put  on  a 
new  face ;  the  tottering  temples  were  rebuilt,  and 
the  greatest  zeal,  attended  with  the  richest  and 
most  liberal  donations,  was  employed  in  restoring 
the  sacred  edifices  to  their  former  lustre,  or  rather 
in  giving  them  new  degrees  of  magnificence  and 
beauty. 

I  GUber.  Rodolphas,  Sitt,  Kb.  iii.  wp.  ir.  in  DuehetDe's  Scr^* 
Franc,  torn.  W.  p,  217.  •<  Infra  millesimiim  tertio  jam  fere  iminiBente 
anno  eonUgit  id  unireno  peoe  terrarum  orbe,  prcoipue  tamea  in  luu* 
et  in  Galliis,  mnovaH  Eccleaiarum  batilioaa." 
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CHAPTER  V. 


CQNCSBNlNa  THE  DIVISIONS    AKD  HBRESIES    THAT  TROtHUJED  THE 

CHURCH  DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 


I.  The  state  of  the  ancient  sects,  and  particular- 
ly of  the  nestorians  and  monophysites,  who  resid- 
ed in  Asia  and  Egypt  under  the  mahometan  gov- 
eminent,  was  now  much  the  same  that  it  had  been 
in  the  preceding  century,  neither  extremely  pros- 
perous, nor  absolutely  miserable.     The  case  of  the 
xnanichseans,  or  paulicians,  whom  the  Grecian  em* 
perors  had  banished  from  the  eastern  provinces  in* 
to  Bulgaria  and  Thrace,  was  much  more  unhap- 
py, on  account  of  the  perpetual  conflicts  they  had 
to  sustain  with  the  Greeks,  who  persecuted  and 
oppressed  them  with  much  keenness  and  animosity. 
The  Greeks,  as  usually  happens  upon  like  occa- 
sions,  laid  the  blame  of  their  violent  measures  up- 
on  the  manichaeans,  whom  they  represented  as  a  tur- 
bulent, perfidious,  and  sanguinary  faction,  and  as 
the  declared  and  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Grecian 
empire."     This  however  is  by  no  means  to  be  re- 
ceived as  an  impartial  state  of  the  case ;  at  least,  it 
appears  from  many  circumstances,  that  if  the  ma* 
nichsans  were  exasperated  against*the  Greeks, 
their  resentment  was  owing  to  the  violent  and  in- 
jurious treatment  they  had  received  from  them. 
The  Grecian  pontiffs  and  clergy  were  far  from  be. 
ing  destitute  of  the  odious  spirit  of  persecution  ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  emperors,  instigated  and 
set  on  by  them,  had  exhausted  the  patience  of  the 
paulicians  by  repeated  cruelties  and  vexations,  and 

•  Aam  Comoeiift  Alexiathfp  lib.  ▼•  p.  lOS,  lib.  vi.  p.  I24»  196»  lit. 
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CEKT.  XL  alienated  their  affections  by  inflicting  upon  tlien^ 
!^lLil  without  interruption,  a  variety   of  punbhrnents, 
such  as  banishment,  confiscation  of  goods,  and 
other  such  marks  of  severity  and  violence. 

Alexius  Comnenus,  who,  by  his  learning,  was 
an  ornament  to  the  imperial  sceptre,  perceiving  that 
the  manichseans  were  not  to  be  vanquished,  with- 
out  the  greatest  difficulty,  by  the  force  of  arms, 
and  observing  also  that  Uieir  numbers  increased 
from  day  to  day,  both  in  Thrace  and  in  the  adjacent 
provinces,  had  recourse  to  the  power  of  reason  and 
argument  to  conquer  their  obstinacy,  and  spent 
whole  days  at  Philippopolis,  in  disputing  with  the 
principal  doctors  of  that  pernicious  sect.  Many  of 
them  yielded  to  the  victorious  arguments  of  this 
royal  disputant,  and  his  learned  associates ;  nor  is 
this  to  be  so  much  wondered  at,  smce  their  dem- 
onstrations were  accompanied  and  enforced  by  re. 
wards  and  punishments.     Such  of  the  manichaeaos 
as  retracted  their  errors,  and  returned  to  the  bosom 
of  the  Greek  church,  were  loaded  with  gifts,  hon- 
ours,  and  privileges,  according  to  their  respective 
stations ;  while  such  as  stood  firm  against  the  reas- 
oning of  the  emperor,  were  inhumanly  condemn- 
ed to  perpetual  imprisonment." 
Aajeiwintof     n.  Many  of  the  paulicians,  cither  from  a  princi- 


ii£^  pie  of  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  their  opinions,  or 
from  a  desire  of  getting  rid  of  the  persecution  and 
oppression  they  sufftred  under  the  Grecian  yoie, 
retired  fronnPulgaria  andl'hrace,  and  formed  set- 
tlements in  other  countries.  Their  first  migration 
was  into  Italy ;  from  whence,  in  process  of  tinae, 
they  sent  colonies  into  almost  all  the  other  provin- 
ces of  Europe,  and  formed  gradually  a  considerable 
number  of  religious  assemblies,  who  had  adhered 

■  There  is  an  ample  and  eireamstantial  aceonnt  of  tliis  eontcofcnf 
lietween  the  emperor  and  the  manicheans  in  the  work  menttoDed  in 
the  pceeeding  ftote»  lib.  »▼•  p.  537* 
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to  their  doctrine,  and  who  were  afterward  persecut- 
ed with  the  utmost  vehemence  by  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs«^  It  is  dii&cult  to  fix  the  precise  period  of  time 
when  the  paulicians  began  to  take  refuge  in  Europe; 
it  is  however  undoubtedly  certain  from  the  most 
authentic  testimonies,  that  a  considerable  number 
of  that  sect  were,  about  the  middle  of  this  century, 
settled  in  Lombardy,  Insubria,  and  principally  at 
Milan ;  and  that  many  of  them  led  a  wandering  life 
in  France,  Germany,  and  other  countries,  where 
they  captivated  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  the 
multitude,  by  their  sanctimonious  looks,  and  the 

•  See  Lud.  Ant.  Maratori  AnHqtdtau  Ital,  medii  «vf,  torn.  r.  p.  83. 
Limbo'rehy  HUtoria  Ingvuitionis,  p*  31.   Thoin.  Aug.  Richinii  Ditterm 
tatio  de  CatharUf  which  is  prefixed  to  ihe  Sutnma  B.  Monette  contra 
Catharo9f  p.  17,  18.    We  might  also  refer,  upon  this  oocasion,  to  Glah. 
RodaLph.  HUtor*  lib.  iii.  cap.  viii.  to  Matth.  Paris,  and  other  ancient 
writec^.    Certain  Italian  authors,  and  among  others  Hichini,  seem  un- 
villin  g  to  aeknowIedge»  that  the  paalioians  arrived  first  in  Italy,  and 
proceeded  from  thence  into  the  other  provinces  of  Europe  ;  and  main- 
tain, on  the  contrary,  that  their  first  settlement  was  in  France,  and 
that  from  thence  they  came  into  Italy.    These  writers  look  upon  it  aa 
Ignominioaa  to  their  country,  to  be  considered  as  the  first  European  na- 
tion which  fostered  such  a  pernicious  and  impious  sect  in  its  bosom.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  their  hypothesis  is  favoured  by  Petr.  de  Marca  himself^ 
ft  Frenchman,  who,  in  his  Hutoire  de  Beme^  livr,  viii.  cap.  xiv.  p.  728^ 
declares  it  as  bis  opinion,  that  the  paulicians  joined  tberoselves  to  the 
Gallic  armies  that  returned  from  the  hobf  roar  in  Palestine,  by  the  prov- 
ince of  Bulgaria,  and  were  thus  conducted  into  France.    But  that  learn- 
ed author  alleges  no  proof  to  support  this  opinion  ;  it  appears,  on   the 
•ontrary,  from  the  records  of  the  Inquisition  of  Thoutoute^  published 
by  Limboroh,  and  from  other  authentic  pieces,  that  the  paulicians 
Settled  flrCt  in  Sicily,  Lombardy,  Liguria,  and  the  Milanese,  and  sent 
from  thence  their  doctors  and  missionaries  into  Prance.    See  the  Codet 
7\lotanu9t  P*  ^^*  l^i  3S,  68,  69,  et  ptuokn^    We  learn  also  from  the 
Code  of  lliouUnue,  that  the  French  paulicians,  who  were  called   alH' 
genoeoy  had  no  bishop  to  consecrate  their  anciam^  such  was  the  title 
they  ga-'e  to  their  presbyters ;  so  that  such  of  them  as  were  desirous  of 
being  placed  in  the  order  of  presbyters,  were  obliged  to  repair  to  Italy* 
in  order  to  their  being  reguUurly  inatailcdy 
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<;emt.  XL  uncommonair  of  piety,  which  they  put  on  with  much 
^^— -J^  affectation^  In  Italy  they  were  called  paterini^BDd 
cathariy  or  rather  gazari^  which  latter  appellation 
the  Germans  have  preserved,  with  a  small  alteration 
only,  which  was  proper  to  adapt  it  to  the  genius  of 
their  language.''  In  France  they  were  called  albi- 
genses,  from  the  town  of  Alby,  in  the  Upper  Lan- 
guedoc,  in  Latin  albigia^  They  were  likewise  call- 
ed bulgarianSf  in  France,  because  they  came  from 
Bulgaria,  and  because  the  head  of  their  sect  resided 
in  that  country ;  as  also  publicans^  which  was  prob- 
ably  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  pauUdans^  and 
boni  homines^  or  good  men^  with  several  other  titfcg 
and  epithets/ 

P  The  title  ofpaterini,  which  was  given  to  this  sect  in  Italf »  has  bees 
already  explained  io  the  second  chapter  of  the  second  part  of  this  cen- 
tury, sect*  13,  note  '.  As  to  the  term  catharuSf  it  was  andoabtedlj,  vhes 
applied  to  the  pau)ictans»  the  same  with  ^azarus,  as  I  hare  elsewhere 
demonstrated.  See  Jihtor*  Ord.Jpo8tol.^.$^7.  The  comitrfwhieh 
bore  in  this  century  the  name  of  Gazaria,  was  what  we  now  call  the 
Lesser  Tartary. 

4  That  the  pauHcians  were  called  alHffentes  in  Franee,  and  were  s 
sect  entirely  distinct  from  tlie  v/aldenses  and  other  hereticsy  appein 
evidently  from  the  Codex  InquUitioius  Telosame,  already  mentioned. 
They  received  this  name  from  a  town   in  AquiUiny  called  Albigis,  or 
Alby,  where  their  errors  were  condemned  in  a  council  held  in  the  year 
1176.    See  Chatel,  Memoires  de  V  HUtoire  de  Languedoc^  p*  d05.   It  ii 
therefore  a  mistake,  to  consider  the  albigenset  as  a  sect  so  called  froia 
Alby's  being  the  place  of  their  birth,  their  residence,  or  the  scat  of  their 
principal  assembly ;  since  that  name  was  given  them  for  no  other  res- 
son  than  their  having  been  condemned  in  a  council  held  in  that  tovn. 
There  were  indeed  several  paulicians  among  the  Tarioas  sects  of  dis- 
senters from  the  church  of  Rome,  that  inhabited  the  country  sbout 
Alby ;  and  it  is  also  true,  that  the  title  of  oMgenaet  is  asuaJly  ezteoded 
to  all  tlie  heretics,  of  whatever  sect  or  denomination  they  vere,  whs 
dwelt  in  these  parts* 

'  The  learned  Dn  Fresne,  in  his  Glouarhan  X<M'ff.mf<2M^,  tom.t< 
p>  13S8,  has  proved  in  an  ample  manner,  that  the  paulicians  wervet/M 
in  France,  6u/^areff,  and  by  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  that  word  bwgret' 
The  same  author,  in  his  Obwrvationet  ad  Vilieharduim  Uittmam  Cw^ 
stantinop^Ut.  p- 169«  has  fully  demonstrated,  that  the  namei/^^'* 
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m.    The  first  religious  assembly  which  the  pau- 

licians  had  formed  in  Europe,  is  said  to  have  been 

discovered  at  Orleans,  in  the  year  1017,  under  the  The  manidi. 
Teign  of  Robert.     A  certain  Italian  lady  is  said  to  S*^» 
have  been  at  the  head  of  this  sect ;  its  principal  mJSST 
members  were  twelve  canons  of  the  cathedral  of 
Orleans,  men  eminently  distinguished  by  their  piety 
and  learning,  among  whom  Lisosius  and  Stephen 
held,  the  first  rank ;  and  it  was  composed  in  general 
of  a  considerable  number  of  citizens,  who  were  far 
from  being  of  the  meanest  condition.     The  impi- 
ous doctrines  professed  by  these  canons,  were  dis- 
covered by  a  certain  priest  named  Heribert,  and 
by  Arifastus,  a  Norman  nobleman,  upon  which 
Robert  assembled  a  council  at  Orleans,  and  era- 
ployed  the  most  effectual  methods  that  could  be 
thought  of  to  bring  these  heretics  to  a  better  mind. 
.  But  all  his  endeavours  were  to  no  purpose  ;  this 
pernicious  sect  adhered  obstinately  to  their  princi- 
ples, and  hence  they  were  at  length  condemned  to 
be  burnt  alive.' 

It  is  difficult  to  come  to  a  fixed  determination 
with  respect  to  the  character  and  doctrine  of  these 
people  ;  for  when  we  examine  matters  attentively, 
we  find  that  even  their  enemies  acknowledged  the 
sincerity  of  their  piety  ;  that  they  were  blackened 

•od  pubHeam^  that  were  imposed  upon  these  nanichtBant,  were  no 
more  than  a  cormption  of  the  term  pauUcifmi  ill  pronounced.  The 
appellation  of  btmi  hondTtet,  or  /o#  bo9  hornet,  as  the  southern  French 
spoke  at  that  time,  was  a  title  which  the  paulicians  attributed  to  them- 
selves. See  the  Codex  Jnguitif,  Tolosana,  p.  22,  84, 95,  Sec.  and  more 
especially  p.  131. 

*  The  accounts  that  the  ancient  writers  have  given  of  these  heretics, 
are  collected  by  Boulay,  in  his  JUst*  AccuL  Paris,  torn.  i.  p.  364-  Charl. 
Plessis  WXr^atre,  Collection.  Judidor*  de  novit  erroribut,  torn.  i.  p.  5. 
io,  Lsunoy,  De  Scholio  celebrioribui  CaroU  Magni,  cap*  xxiv.  p*  90. 
The  history  of  the  synod  of  Orleans,  in  which  this  sect  was  condemned* 
is  given  by  Luc*  Dacherius,  in  his  SpicUeg*  Veter.  ScripUifr*  torn.  i.  p. 
6M. 
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cKiT.  XL  by  accusations  which  were  evidently  &lse ;  and 
^^^^  "•  that  the  opinions  for  which  they  were  punished, 
differ  widely  from  the  manichasan  system.'    As 
hr  as  we  can  see  into  the  case,  it  appears  to  us, 
that  these  pretended  manichaeans  of  Orleans  were 
a  set  of  mystics^  who  looked  with  contempt  upon 
all  external  worship,  rejected  all  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies, and  even  the  christian  sacraments,  as  desti- 
tute of  any,  even  the  least  spiritual  efficacy  or  vir. 
tue,  placed  the  whole  of  religion  in  the  internal 
contemplation  of  God,  and  the  elevation  of  the  sod 
to  divine  and  celestial  things ;  and  in  their  philo. 
sophical  speculations  concerning  God,  the  Trini. 
ty,  and  the  human  soul,  soared  above  the  compre- 
hension of  the  age  in  which  they  lived.     A  like 
set  of  men  proceeded  in  vast  numbers  out  of  Italy 
in  the  following  ages,  spread  like  an  inundatioD 
through  all  the  European  provinces,  and  wereknown 
in  Grermany  under  the  name  of  the  brethren  o/iAc 
free  spirit,  while  they  were  distinguished  in  other 
countries  by  the  appellation  of  beghards.^ 
AMher      !▼.  Wc  find  iu  history  another  branch  of  Ihis 
1  numerous  sect,  whose  errors  were  not  accompani- 
ed with  the  crimes  that  were  laid  to  the  charge  of 
their  brethren,  and  who  were  converted  by  a  pa- 

•  Batnage,  in  his  Hutoire  de9  EglUe9  RefvrmeeBt  tona.  i*  penod  if^  p> 
97»  and  in  hit  iK»<«  de  VEglke^  tore,  ii*  p.  1388,  pleada  (he  eaete  flf  (k» 
•anona  of  Orleans  i  hut  this  learned  and  worthy  man  aeema  to  haw  best 
earned  too  for  by  bis  Mai  for  aagmenting.the  number  of  thopevbo  bars 
been  martyrs  to  the  truth. 

■  We  shall  have  ueeasion  to  give  a  fuller  aeoonnt  of  tiiese  haafau^ 
the  history  of  the  thirteenth  oenluiy,  in  vhieh  they  were  iintdnv* 
firom  their  obscurity,  and  condemned  in  many  eouneils,  espeeisHj  ia 
Germany  It  is  however  certain,  that  they  had  a  elandestioe  eiirteas* 
long  before  that  period,  and  that  they  propagated  their  teneti  sosredy 
in  several  places.  Their  doctrine  resembles,  in  some  particiilsr%  tM 
•f  the  manlohcans  t  and  hence  it  was  natural  for  the  ignoraat  dirineta 
the  age  in  whteh  they  lived,  to  consider  them  as  abraB^ofthstpe^ 
nieious  sect. 
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thetic  discourse  that  wasaddressed  to  them  by  Gcr-  cbmt.a 
hard,  bishop  of  Cambray  and  Arras,  in  an  assembly  ^^^^  ' , 
of  the  clergy  that  was  held  in  the  last  of  these  two 
cities,  A.  o.  1030.  These  honest  mystics,  who  were 
equally  remarkable  for  their  docility  and  their  ig- 
norance, had  received  the  doctrine  they  professed 
from  the  Italians,  and  particularly  from  a  certain 
chimerical  doctor,   whose  name  was  Gundulf. 
They  maintained  in  general,  according  to  their  own  . 
confession,  that  the  whole  of  religion  consisted  in  the 
study  of  practical  piety,  and  in  a  course  of  action 
conformable  to  the  divine  laws,  and^  treated  all  ex- 
temal  modes  of  worship  with  the  utmost  contempt. 
Their  particular  tenets  may  be  reduced  to  thefoK 
lowing  heads.     1.  They  rejected  baptism,  and  in  a 
more  especial  manner,  the  baptism  of  infants,  as  a 
ceremony  that  was  in  no  respect  essential  to  salva* 
tion.  2.  They  rejected  for  the  same  reason  the  sac* 
ranient  of  the  Lord's  supper.    3.  They  denied  that 
the  churches  were  endowed  with  a  greater  degree 
of  sanctity  than  private  houses,  or  that  they  were 
more  adapted  to  the  worship  of  God  than  any  other 
place.    4.  They  affirmed  that  the  altars  were  to  be 
considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  heaps  of  stones^ 
and  were  therefore  unworthy  of  any  marks  of  ven- 
eration or  regard.    5.  They  disapproved  of  the  use 
of  incense  and  consecrated  oil  in  services  c^a  relig- 
ious nature.   6.  They  looked  upon  the  use  of  bells 
in  the  churches,  as  an  intolerable  superstition.     7. 
They  denied. that  the  establishment  of  bishops, 
presbyters,  deacons,  and  other  ecclesiastical  digni- 
ties, was  of  divine  institution,  and  went  so  far  us  to 
maintain  that  the  appointment  of  stated  ministers  in 
the  church  was  entirely  needless.  8.  They  affirm- 
ed that  the  institution  of  funeral  rites  was  an  effi^ct 
of  sacerdotal  avarice,  and  that  it  was  a  matter  of  in- 
diffisrence  whether  the  dead  were  buried  in  the 
churches,  or  in  the  fields.     9.  They  looked  upon 
those  voluntary  punishments;  csJiled penamCf  which 
VOL.  II.  72 
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ccirr« 


r.  XL  tfere  so  generally  practised  in  this  century,  asm- 
Ul'  profitable  and  absurd.  10.  They  denied  tliat  the 
sins  of  departed  spirits  could  be,  in  any  measure, 
atoned  for  by  the  celebration  of  masses^  the  distri. 
bution  of  alms  to  the  poor,  or  a  vicarious  penance;^ 
and  they  treated,  of  consequence,  the  doctrine  cf 
pui^tory  as  a  ridiculous  iable.  1 1.  They  consid- 
ered marriage  as  a  pernicious  institution,  and  ab- 
«  flurdly  condemned,  without  distinction,  all  connu- 
bial bonds.'  12.  They  looked  upon  a  certain  sort 
of  veneration  and  worship  as  due  to  the  apostlessni 
martyrs^  from  which  however  they  excluded  such 
as  were  only  confessors^  in  which  class  they  com- 
prehended the  saints^  who  had  not  suflfered  death 
for  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  whose  bodies,  in  th^ 
esteem,  had  nothing  more  sacred  than  any  other  hu- 
man carcass.  13.  They  declared  the  use  of  instru- 
mental music  in  the  churches,  and  other  religious 
assemblies,  superstitious  and  unlawful.  14.  They 
denied  that  the  cross  <hi  which  Christ  suffered  «^ 
in  any  respect  more  sacred  than  other  kinds  of 
wood,  and  of  consequence,  refused  to  pay  to  it  the 
smallest  degree  of  religious  worship.  1 5.  They  not 
only  refused  all  acts  of  adoration  to  the  images  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  saints,  but  were  also  for  living 
them  removed  out  of  the  churches.  16.  They  were 
shocked  at  the  subordination  and  distinctions  that 
were  established  among  the  clergy,  and  at  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  authority  that  were  conferred  up- 
on the  di&rent  members  of  that  sacred  bodyj 

(^  w  Bt  a  vicarioiu  penance,  is  understood  the  coarse  of  mortifi* 
tion  and  voluntary  suffering,  that  one  person  undergoes  in  order  to  pn>- 
oore  absolution  for  another. 

«  This  eleventh  article  is  scarcely  credible,  at  least  as  it  if  hen  ex- 
pressed.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  my  sties  did  not 
absolutely  condemn  marriage,  but  only  held  celibacy  in  higher  efUes^ 
as  a  mark  of  superior  sanctity  and  virtue. 

J  See  an  account  of  the  synod  of  Arras  in  Dacherios,  Spidkgi^ 
Scriptor*  Veter.  torn.  i.  p.  607— 6«4w  Car.  Piessis  D*Argentre,  CoiU^ 
^udicUntm  de  novU  errtribw,  torn,  i*  p.  7. 
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CENT.  XI. 

ART    II. 


WTien  we  consider  the  corrupt  state  of  religion  c 

in  this  century,  and  particularly  the  superstitious  ~ 

notions  that  were  generally  adopted  in  relation  to 
outward  ceremonies,  the  efficacy  of  penance  and 
the  sanctity  of  churches,  relics,  and  images,  it  will 
not  appear  surprising,  that  many  persons  of  good 
sense  and  solid  piety,  running  from  one  extreme 
to  another,  fell  into  the  opinions  of  these  mystics, 
in  which,  among  several  absurdities,  there  were 
many  things  plausible  and  specious,  and  some  high- 
ly rational. 

r.  A  controversy  of  a  much  more  subtile  and  ^J*S**S 
difficult  nature,  arose  in  France  about  the  year  ^y***^"" 
1089  ;  and  had  for  its  principal  author  Roscelli* 
nus,  a  canon  of  Compeigne,  a  profound  dialectic^ 
ian,  and  the  most  eminent  doctw  of  the  sect  called 
nominalists,  which  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  mention  in  the  course  of  this  history.  This  sub- 
tile  doctor  held  it  inconceivable  and  impossible, 
that  the  Son  of  God  should  take  on  the  human  na» 
ture  alone,  i.  e.  without  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  becoming  incarnate  also,  unless  by  the  three 
persons  in  the  godhead  were  meant  three  distinct 
objects,  or  natures  existing  separately,  such  as  three 
angels,  or  three  distinct  spirits,  though  endowed 
with  one  will,  and  acting  by  one  power.     When 
it  was  insinuated  to  Roscellinus,  that  this  manner 
of  reasoning  led  directly  to  tritheism,  or  the  doc- 
trine of  three  gods,  he  answered  boldly,  that  the 
existence  of  three  gods  mi^ht  be  asserted  with  truth,* 

-  *  Sneli  U  the  aeeonnt  giren  by  John,  the  aecuser  of  this  metaphysieal 
Moletiaatiey  in  a  letter  to  Anselm,  archbiahop  of  Canterburj,  published 
bj  BalaziQii  in  his  MheeUaneat  torn.  it.  p*  478*  The  same  account  is 
confirmed  by  Anselm  himself,  in  the  book  Be  Fide  THmtatis,  which 
lie  wrote  against  Roseellinus,  see  Oper,  torn,  i*  p-^l^iS,  and  lib.  ii.  EpU' 
tolar,  ep<  zxxv.  p.  835,  torn,  ii*  opp.  And  also  by  Fulco,  bishop  of  Beau- 
taisy  as  may  be  seen  in  the  second  book  of  the  Eputle9  o/*  Anselm,  ep. 
xli*  lib.  ii.  torn.  ii.  opp.  p.  357.  It  must  howerer  be  considered,  that  the 
foimfld  Bififi  now  mentioned  w«re  the  ioTeterate  enemies  of  RoscelH* 
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CBNT.  x&  were  not  the  expression  harsh  and  contrary  to  the 

^^"^  "*  phraseology  generally  received.     He  was  however 

obliged  to  retract  this  error  in  a  council  assembled 

kt  Soissons,  in  the  year  1092 ;  but  he  resumed  it 

ll!it»  and  that  thej  perhaps  comprehended  his  meaning  imperfeetlj,  or 
perverted  it  willingly*  Several  eiroumitaneea  prove  that  some  oT  Ik 
idversaries  were  ia  one  or  tlie  other  of  these  two  eases.  Antelm  hin* 
•elf  furnishes  BufHelent  grounds  for  this  stnpieion»  sinee,  ootwlthttandhg 
his  aversion  to  the  nmrnnaliBtB,  of  whom  Roscellimia  was  the  tkuH,  hi 
grants,  in  his  book  De  Fide  TrmitaUt^  eap.  iii*  p.  44»  that  the  opiaiot 
of  his  antagonist  maj  be  admitted,  or  at  least  tolerated*  in  a  eertais 
sense ;  and  even  frequently  intimates,  that  he  is  not  perfectly  assured 
of  his  understanding  fully  the  meaning  of  Roscellinusy  and  that  he  be» 
lieves  the  sentiments  of  that  ecclesisstic  less  pemieioas  than  his  ascos* 
ers  have  represented  them.  *■  Bed  forsitan,"  sajs  Anseira,  **  ipseRos- 
eellinus,  non  dicit,  sicut  sunt  tres  anima  aut  tree  Angeli ;  sed  ille,  <{ai 
mihi  ejus  maadavit  quttsttonem,  hano  ex  soo  posuit  similitudinem  ,*  «ed 
aolnm  modo  tres  personas  aiBrmat  esse  tres  res,  sine  additamentosifcs* 
JQS  simititudinis."  The  same  Anseira,  Epi9toiar.  lib.  ii*  ep.  kU«  p.  SS7, 
deelares  that  the  account  which  he  had  reeeiv«d  of  the  opinions  of  Roi- 
eellinus  appears  to  him  extremely  dubious,  **  Quod  tamen,**  taji  ht^ 
**  absque  dubitate  credere  non  possum."  From  all  this  it  is  cvidenl^  tbat 
Anselm  was  far  from  having  an  entire  confidence  in  the  equity  and  im* 
partiality  of  the  accusers  of  Roscellinus,  or  from  looiung  upon  thst  es* 
olesiastic  as  so  black  as  his  enemies  had  endeavoured  to  make  him. 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  cause,  it  appears  manifest  tome,  that  this  nb- 
tile  dispute  was  a  consequence  of  the  warm  controversy  that  sabdfted 
in  this  eentury  between  the  teaUiU  and  the  nondnalUtt.    The  fbriDSr 
Attacked  the  latter  by  the  dangerous  conclusions  that  seemed  dedsteiUe 
from  their  principles,  and  reasoned  thus ;  «<  If,  as  ytwr  doetriae  sappo^ 
es,  umverMl  wbwtaneef  are  no  more  than  mere  nmuk  or  tknutM^ 
tiaiu,  and  the  whole  scienee  of  logic  is  oaly  convenMit  about  wttdK^ 
must  of  necessity  ibllow,  that  the  three  persons  in  the  godbesd,  sre  osfy 
three  names,  and  not  three  redUUet  or  thinge'    We  deny  the  cdoshi- 
•ion»  replied  Roscellinus ;  the  Father,  Son,  and  Hotj  Ghos^  tm  sot 
placed  by  us  in  tlie  rank  of  demmnatimii^  but  in  the  class  of  rHBtim 
or  thingt/*    The  subtile  doetor  here,  as  all  most  more  or  leif  ^^^ 
him,  by  avoiding  Seylla,  fell  into  Charybdisi  and  was  ehargcd  by  kilt*' 
Tersaries  with  the  introduction  oftritheism,  by  holding  an  epiaiw,  Cftf^ 
supposed  the  existenee  of  three  divine  safaatmiees.    Were  aay  «f  *!• 
writings  of  Roscellinus  now  extant»  thejr  wooM  help  as  no  doabt  tl^Mf 
hfoiter  aotioB  of  this  MAtrovmy  Um  w#  ami  hM»  i«  pctHit 
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when  the  council  was  dismissed,  and  the  danger  cent.xl 
over*    Persecuted  anew  on  account  of  his  doctrine,  Z^^ljj 
he  took  refuge  in  England,  and  excited  there  di- 
visions and  contests  of  another  kind,  by  maintain- 
ing, among  other  things,  that  persons  bom  out  of 
lawful  wedlock,  ought  to  be  deemed  incapable  of 
admission  to  holy  orders.     This  doctrine,  which 
was  by  no  means  suited  to  the  times,  procured 
Roscellinus  many  enemies,  and  was  in  a  great 
measure  the  occasion  of  his  involuntary  removal 
from  England.     Banished  thence,  he  returned  to 
France,  and  taking  up  his  residence  at  Paris,  he 
fomented  again  the  old  dispute  concerning  the 
Trinity.     This  however  succeeded  not  acgording 
to  his  hopes,  but  exposed  him  to  much  trouble 
and  vexation  from  the  redoubled  attacks  of  his  ad- 
versaries,  who  pressed  hard  on  him  from  all  quar- 
ters.    Fatigued  with  their  persecutions,  he  retired 
at  last  to  Aquitain,  where  he  acquired  universal 
esteem  by  his  eminent  piety,  and  passed  the  rest 
of  his  days  in  tranquillity  and  repose.^ 

•  Bonbjy  Mitor*  Acad,  Pari»»  torn.  i.  p*  485,  489.  Mabillon,  AtinaL 
BenedkU  torn.  ▼.  p*  S68.  Hittoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  tnm«  ix.  p. 
358.  Anton.  P«gi  Critica  m  Barmdum  ad  Jl.  1094,  torn*  iv.  p.  317-  Ja- 
qaet  LoDguelwlt  BUt'  dSf  VEgUae  GaaUane^  torn*  vUi.  p.  59- 
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S.  ETHERIDGE, 
PROPOSES  TO  PUBUSH  BT  SUBSCRIPTION; 

CALMETS 

Great  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible  ; 

HISTORICAL,  CRITICAL,  GEOGRAPHICAL,  AND  ETYMOLOGICAL; 
WIIEBEIN  ABE  EXPLAINED 

ALL  THE  PROPER  NAMES  IN  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT,  OP 
M£M;  WOMEN,  CITIES,  COUNTRIES,  RIVERS^  MOUMTAIKS,  few 

ALSO, 

Most  of  the  SigDifiauit  and  Rcxnazinble  Appelktivet ;  with  acfloimtt  of  the  Natnal  PMdnotians, 
Animals,  Vegeublet,  Minerals,  Stones,  Gems,  &c* 

THE  ANTIQUITIES,  HABITS,  BUILDINGS,  AND  OTHER  CURIOSITIES  OF  THE  JEWS. 

With  an  ampk  Chnmotogkal  TaUe  of  the  History  of  the  Bible,  Jewish  Calendar,  Tables  of  the  He- 
blew  Coins,  Weights  and  Measiucs,  redoeed  to  our  own,  &e.  See. 

RensedfCoReele^  and  Angmented  with  £f«nmir^j;  Explanatory,  I]huCiatBve,aiMl  un- 

der the  dircetiim  cf  C.  TAYLOR. 


FRAGMENTS, 

BBIRG  nXOSTRATIONS  OF  THE  MANKSRS,  IKCIDEMTS,  AMB  PHBASEQLOGY  OF 

HOLY    SCRIPTURE  J 

Pnneipally  selectedfimm  the  most  esteemed  and  authentie  Voyages  and  Trn^ds  intothe  East;  with 
iwMitininal  Remarks,  Obsenratkms,  and  Phttes,  intended  as  a  continued  Appendix  to 

CALMETS  DICTIONARY  OP  THE  HOLY  BIBLE. 

SCRIPTURE    ILLUSTRATED* 

BT  BffiANS  OF 

NATURAL    SCIENCE  ; 

Hi  Botany,  Geology,  Geogmpfay,  Nattual  History,  Nattual  Philosophy,  Utensib  Domestic  and  Mili< 
taiy,  Hatrittments,  Manners  and  Customs,  fe.  &C. 

IN  TWO  PARTS......PART  L 

An  Expasitoiy  Index,  lefining  to  sui^eeu  of  Seienoe,  in  the  Older  of  the  Saemd  Books. 

PART  IL 

Inquiiies  and  Diseussions,  intradnoed  to  Illustrate  Ttikms  ineidents.  See.  mentaoned  in  Seri^ttue; 

with  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  Systematie  Arrangement  of  the  ffihUcal  Wiiten. 

WITH  MANY  PLATES. 
CONDUCTED  PRINCIPALLY  BY  THE  EDITOR  OF 

CALMET  S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  HOLY  BIBLE. 

^  Trs  name  of  Calmet  is  Teiy  ▼«!!  known  in  the  learned  world.  He  pasted  a 
long  life  in  inoessant  applioation  to  his  studies.  His  mind  was  Tigorona,  and  ani- 
mated by  the  love  of  religion  and  virtue.  He  possessed  a  warm  and  beneToIenc 
regard  for  the  happiness  of  mankind ;  and  devoted  himself  with  uncommon  ardour 
to  the  exai&inatioa  of  the  Uolj  Scriptures ;  and  as  the  fruits  of  his  labours,  he  pub* 
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li»hediniror,tCoMMEKTAEYODft!lthebookfoftheOi.D«iidNBwTESTAiiMCa 
in  t-wtiity  three  volumet^  4to.  This  work  contains  a  tast  fund  of  deep  and  entiois 
ieainiug;  and  Hondet  published  an  ahridgmetU  of  it  in  fourteen  vohaneM,  4to.by 
which  he  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  reputation.  Cahnei't  Prcfaee  and 
Dissertations  have  been  printed  separately  in  two  volumes,  4to.  He  also  published, 
1730,  a  DiCTiovAEY  OP  the  Holy  Bible,  Critical,  Geographical, kc.ia four 
Tolumes,  folio.  This  work  is  much  celebrated  for  the  manT"  admirable  elucidations 
of  difficult  passages  of  the  Holy  Scriptnret ;  for  beautiful  delineationa  of  oriffltsl 
mannera.  and  for  lively  and  entertaining  hiatortes,  extracted  from  avtbon  fittle 
known,  even  among  the  learned.^    Monthly  Review,  1797. 

«  If  the  quick  aalo  of  any  book,  and  the  many  impreaslons  and  trantlatioDs  of 
it  may  be  admitted  as  an  argument  in  its  favour,  this  Work  must  appear  with  great 
advantage ;  for  within  a  few  years  after  its  publication,  there  vrerc  teveral  editions 
of  it  in  French,  in  jMtin,  in  Dutch,  In  Italian,  in  SpaiUMh,  and  In  other  languages. 
The  encouragement  with  which  it  has  been  coustanUy  reaelv«d  throa|pk<MU  Europe, 
has  been  very  great ;  and  fit>m  the  time  of  its  first  pnblication  to  the  present,  the 
authority  of  father  Calmet  has  ever  been  looked  upon  with  great  respect." 

To  praise  the  celebrated  Dictionary  of  Calmet,  would  be  auperfluoas,aDd 
not  less  so  to  dwell  upon  the  superior  merita  of  the  last  Eng;liah  edition,  which  has 
received  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the  Critical  JournaU-  It  also  received 
the  encouragement  of  christians  of  all  denoiuination^  in  t^gland,  ao  tliatalai^ge 
impression  was  soon  diftposed  of  and  a  second  demanded.  The  Feagmbvtsss 
they  are  called,  by  which  the  original  work  of  Calmet  ia  now  augmented  and  coo- 
tinued,are  a  curious  and  inestimable  coUeciion  of  the  most  important  lUostratioos 
of  Scripture,  from  travels  In  the  East,  since  the  time  of  Caloiet.  In  eonseqaenee 
of  the  number  of  plates,  this  work  is  very  ezpenaive,  and  cannot  be  obtained  ia 
this  couutr},  at  present,  under  about  seventy  doUort.  In  the  present  proppsal  of 
reimblishing  the  work  here,  it  is  beJeved  that  theintereau  of  BeUgioa  end  BiUictl 
Literaiui*e  are  consulted,  and  especially  Uie  circumstanoea  of  those  to  whom  Gal* 
ME  t's  Dici  lOAiAKY  would  be  peculiarly  valuable  and  interesting.  The  preieat 
publisher  hopes  to  be  aLj^  tO  deliver  the  woi*k  to  subaeribera  at  a  little  more  thsa 
half  the  price  at  which  tlie  English  edition  can  be  procured.  The  pUtes  wiji  be 
executed  by  the  best  ariiiits* 

CONDITIONS. 

This  woik  iHn  be  comprised  in  four  4to.  vob.  tti  be  printed  CO  fine  w«i«  paper^ 
IMnttyiKi, cart  expwnlyftr  she  work.  Th«»  wiU  te  mc  ikiadhn/ initf./^  «fV»««^#,  ^eiqiismta^ 
and  iaiutmtJve.'*  The  price  a»  nihw,  ribiars  wfli  be  aiae  <pUais  a  voiawMW  tfcfaty  iia  Lallan  a  let  in 
boaids  iwyaMe  on  the  delivery  oi'  each  vvliune,  to  enable  tte  pvUisher  to  carry  on  the  woifc.  1^ 
Kniclish  copy,  as  before  obsern.tl,aelh  at  about  «nirnfy(M/ar#  a  set,  in  common  faindlinif,  in  every » 
spt-et  inferior  to  the  ptisMsitcameinptatttlediiiaiQ.  AAmr  oopieswiUbestnekoffinanperiBrMyi^ 
,  j^.ludins  the  Bnt  impreivom  of  the  «^svaving^  at  twelve  dntiaw  a  voiujue,  or  foicy  eight doUsn a 
let,  ii>  boonls.  The  price  «iU  be  eoBwkksabty  aihanced  to  nonabeeriben.  Thow  penoai  «te 
procure  rabseriben  for  nine  sets,  and  become  accountable  ftr  the  payment,  diall  receive  a  «*lk 
gi«ti«,  and  in  that  proportion  for  any  number  over  five  mu.  ^ 

N.  B  Those  permits  who  an-  dispoMd  to  intcvnt  themaslfcsin  abtaiiiittir  siibssifbeitArtlfpaiid^ 
ma)  otitain  tubsciiptioB  papaif  at  thabfiCksKxeaC  LXtews,  Jan.  Barton ;  or  9>  XskcriAiM>l^ 
inCharlcstewn. 

CHAMAMStOtnf,  *fc  «"• 
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